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ANALYTICAL   INTEODUCHON 

TO 

BISHOP    BUTLER'S    ANALOGY. 


INTEODUCTION. 

The  object  of  the  "  Analogy  "  is  not  to  prove  the  truth  of  Re- 
yealed  Religion,  but  to  confirm  it,  by  showing  that  there  is  no 
greater  difficulty  in  the  way  of  believing  the  Religion  of  Revela- 
tion, than  in  believing  the  Religion  of  Nature  ;  and,  consequently, 
that  no  one  who  does  not  reject  Natural  Religion  can  consistently 
reject  Revelation  on  the  score  of  insufficient  proof.  Its  argument 
is,  "  If,  in  spite  of  all  difficulties,  you  believe  the  one,  you  must, 
in  common  fairness,  and  to  be  consistent,  believe  the  other.  If 
they  come  from  the  same  God,  there  is  an  d  vriori  probability  that 
they  will  each  have  the  same  or  similar  oifficulties ;  and  if,  in 
spite  of  all  its  acknowledged  difficulties,  you  are  firmly  persuaded 
of  the  truth  of  Natural  Religion,  you  are  bound  to  accept  Revealed 
Religion,  in  spite  of  an  equal  amount  of  possible  or  actual  ob- 
jections that  may  be  summoned  up  against  it.'' 

The  principle  asserted  in  the  Analogy  is  not  new :  Origen  him- 
self has  observed,  that  "  He  who  believes  Scripture  to  have  pro- 
ceeded from  the  Author  of  Nature  may  well  expect  to  find  the 
same  sort  of  difficulties  in  the  former  as  in  the  constitution  of 
NatTire."  Bp.  Butler  carries  out  this  principle  by  arguing  that 
"  He  who  denies  the  Scripture  to  be  from  God  on  account  of  these 
difficulties,  may  with  equal  justice  deny  that  the  world  is  the 
work  of  God  ;  and  that  if,  on  the  other  h&nd,  there  is  an  Analogy 
between  Natural  and  Revealed  Religion,  there  is  a  strong  pre- 
sumption that  they  have  the  same  author." 

Now  it  will  at  once  be  clear  that  in  such  reasonings  as  those 
contained  in  this  work,  we  are  not  to  expect  demonstrative  evi- 
dence. In  this,  as  in  the  matters  of  every-day  life,  we  must  be 
content  with  'j^obcMe  evidence ;  which  differs  from  the  former 
in  that  it  admits  of  degrees  *.    It  is  by  its  very  nature  imperfect, 

*  The  essential  distinction  between  Demonstratiye  and  Probable  evidence 
u  one  of  matter;  that  of  the  former  being  certain,  and  that  of  the  latter 
I     .1  B 
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and  therefore  suited  to  the  imperfect  mind  of  man ;  and  we 
acknowledge  ^o^t^t^y  as  a  rule  of  conduct  so  far  that  we  think 
a  man  mad  if  he  does  not  act  on  a  reasonahle  amount  of  pro- 
bability, even  when  the  ehanees  are  against  hisn,  but  looks  for 
mathematical  certainty.  In  fact,  tpith  us,  Probability  is  the  very 
guide  of  life, 

Bp.  Butler  next  rejects  the  idea  of  forming  our  notions  of  the 
moral  world  and  its  constitution,  solely  on  our  own  nreconceiyed 
notioaifl  as  to  what  might  or  ought  to  kavt  been ;  and  iirg«s  that 
human  ignorance  is  the  best  answer  to  all  such  useless  specula- 
tions. He  also  rejects  the  habit  of  forming  our  notions  of  right 
and  fitness  on  principles  that  in  themselyes  are  certain,  but  are 
applied  to  cases  where  we  are  not  warranted  in  applying  them. 

He  then  assumes  as  granted  ^  that  ikm^  is  an  Author  of  Nature 
and  Governor  of  the  Worlds*  and  states  it  to  be  his  intention  "  to 
join  abstract  reascmiiig  with  the  obBearation  of  &ctB,"  and  to 
argue  from  such  facta  as  are  known  and  admitted,  to  otihiexs  which 
are  like  them ;  fhnn  the  yisibU  to  the  invisible  part  of  God's 
Providential  GoYemment.  And  he  carrias  out  hia  prindple  by 
showing  that  the  parts  diiefly  objected  to  in  the  whole  dispensa- 
tion of  Revealed  Beligion  are  analogous  to  what  is  eiKpevieaced 
in  the  constitution  and  course  of  nature.  The  '^  Introduction  ^ 
concludes  with  a  brief  sketch  of  the  connection  between  the 
chapters  of  both  Parts  of  the  Analogy* 

PART  L,  CHAPTER  I. 

OF  A  VFTUIUI  £If  B. 

Our  present  experience  suggests  to  us  the  belief  that  we  shall 
continue  to  live  on  in  a  futi^  state ;  for 

I.  ^The  changes  which  confessedly  we  have  undergone  in  our 
birth  and  in  ouz  growth  from  infancy,  are  as  great  as  any  which 
death  can  brinff  upon  us.  The  same,  too,  is  the  case  with  ani- 
mal and  vegetable  life.  (See  the  argument  of  SL  Paul  in  I  Gox. 
Chap.  XT.) 

II.  There  is  an  d  priori  probability  that  our  present  powers  of 
thought  and  action  will  be  continued  to  us  after  death,  unless  we 

being  variable  and  continoent.  It  is  a  consequence  of  this  fact,  that  the 
kbfcter  admits  of  degrees,  which  range  from  the  very  lowest  pretomption  in  a 
graduated  scale  up  to  the  highest  point  ef  probability,  namely,  moial 
•ertamty.  The  force  of  probability  as  an  argument  b  bMPed  upon  pastial 
identity,  and  finds  its  expression  in  the  weed  **  verisimfle."  In  other  woEds» 
in  probable  matter  we  may,  and  do  genexally,  oonclnde  that  a  partienhr 
consequence  will  flow  from  some  quality  in  one  object,  because  it  flows  firom 
the  same  quality  in  another.  In  all  probahUs  argument  the  mttd  proceedB 
npon  the  principle  that  like  causes  produce  like  ^eets. 
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haTA  BCfBOA  positive  reaaon  giren  iu  for  thinkiiig  tbat  death  inll 
be  the  destruction  of  these  living  powers.  But  so  far  from  this 
bong  the  case,  our  ptesent  possession  of  them  is  the  very 
strongest  reason  for  belieTing  ^t  we  shall  possess  them  hareafler. 
For  if  there  is  an  idea  tlmt  death  will  do  the  destruction  of 
living  powers,  that  idea  must  arise  either  from  the  rea$an  of  the 
thififf,  or  from  the  Analopif  cf  I^ature, 

"SHa  it  does  not  arise  from  tke  recuon  cf  the  MtA^/—* for  we  do 
not  Imow  what  death  is ;  we  only  know  some  of  its  phenomena 
and  effects,  as  the  dissolution  of  skin,  hones,  fse.,  and  all  these  in 
nowise  imiplj  the  destruction  of  any  living  powers.  Again,  we 
do  not  kiMHw  on  what  the  existence  of  our  living  powers  depends ; 
for  we  see  them  suspended — ^in  sleep,  for  example,  or  in  a  swoon, 
•—and  still  not  extinguished. 

Neither  dees  it  arise  from  the  Analogy  of  NiAwre;  for  death 
removes  all  sensiMe  proof,  and  prechides  us,  consequently,  from 
tracing  out  any  analogy  which  would  waxrant  ns  in  inierring 
th^  destouction.  But  while  it  destroys  the  sensible  proof  of  the 
existence  of  these  living  powers,  which  we  had  before  their  death, 
it  surely  cannot  give  us  reason  to  believe  that  by  death  they  ave 
destroyed. 

Still  our  prejudices  on  this  head  are  so  early  and  inveteiate, 
that  it  may  be  i«oper  to  consider  the  auestkm  at  greater  length. 

L  Now  all  presumption  of  death  beiDg  the  destsuetien*  of 
living  powers,  must  go  on  the  idea  of  their  disoerptibility.  But  as 
consciousness  is  single  and  indivisible,  so  is  that  in  wnich  eon^ 
sciousness  resides,  uid  therefore  it  is  indiscerptible.  But  as  for 
our  bodies,  they  are  mere  matter ;  they  are  accidental  adjuoets, 
and  no  pert  of  ourselves ;  and  it  is  as  easy  to  eoneeiiBS  that  we 
may  exist  a^art  from  our  bodies  as  in  them. 

II.  Experiment  and  observation  show  that 

1.  Bodies  are  but  material  (nrgans,  and  that  eonsciousiiess  exists 
quite  independent  of  them. 

2.  There  was  a  time  when  we  were  ourselves  of  Tery  sanll  bulk, 
and  when  we  might  have  lost  a  connderable  past  of  that  small 
body  without  being  destroyed. 

3.  An  bodies  are  in  a  perpetual  flux,  yet  the  living  power 
remains  the  same. 

Hence  we  can  cfeduoe  that 

a.  We  cannot  determine  the  exact  bulk  of  the  living  principle ; 
and  yet,  unless  it  is  larger  than  one  of  the  elementary  particles  of 
matter,  there  is  no  reason  to  believe  it  disc«ptibl#. 

h.  We  have  ourselves  passed  through  many  great  revolutions  of 

*  By  deslniction  we  mean  not  annihilation  but  dissolution.  We  hare 
even  leu  reason  to  think  that  a  being  once  endued  with  living  powers  ever 
loses  them,  than  that  a  stone,  for  example,  ever  acquires  them. 

B  3 
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matter  ;  there  is  no  reasoD,  then^  to  think  that  death  will  be  so 
very  fatal. 

c.  We  ought  to  regard  our  bodies  as  composed  of  so  many  in- 
struments ;  our  eyes  and  legs,  for  instance,  bearing  an  analogy  to 
glasses  and  staves.  Now  the  living  powers  confessedly  can  live 
on  when  these  are  destroyed ;  even  in  sleep  they  exist  without 
their  aid  ;  why,  then,  should  death  destroy  £hem  ? 

An  objection  has  been  raised  against  Bp.  Butler,  to  the  effect 
that  his  arguments,  when  fairly  carried  out,  tend  to  prove  a  pre- 
existent  eternity  as, well  as  a  future  one.  We  will  grant  this; 
and  yet  this  fact  does  not  invalidate  the  point  on  wmch  he  lays 
the  greatest  stress — our  future  eternity  of  existence ;  and  again, 
all  experience  and  observation  go  to  make  a  future  eternity  more 
certain  than  a  past  one,  and  yet  they  do  not  disprove  even  the 
latter.  For  it  is  a  certain  fact,  that  all  living  creatures  are  in  a 
state  of  progress  towards  some  higher  existence,  immediately 
from  their  birth  and  even  before  it. 

Here  the  objection  may  possibly  arise,  ^'But  these  arguments  are 
equally  applicable  to  brutes ;  are  they  then  immortal,  or  are  they 
moral  agents  V* 

We  answer,  that  1st,  it  is  not  really  implied  that  brutes,  if 
they  are  immortal,  are  consequently  moral  agents.  But  suppose 
it  were  implied  ;  there  is  still  no  difficulty.  Prior  to  experience, 
there  was  once  as  great  a  presumption  against  human  creatures, 
as  there  is  against  brutes,  arriving  at  those  faculties  which  we 
possess  when  we  reach  maturity.  Infancy  and  childhood  do  not 
possess  these  faculties.  And  2ndly,  we  answer  that  the  immor> 
tality  of  brutes  does  not  at  all  imply  their  possession  of  rational 
and  moral  faculties ;  and  the  economy  of  the  universe,  for  all  we 
know,  might  require  that  there  should  be  living  creatures  without 
faculties  of  this  kind. 

III.  Human  creatures  exist  in  two  states.  1st,  in  a  state  of 
sensation,  when  the  senses  or  appetites  are  affected ;  and  2ndly, 
in  a  state  of  reflection,  when  the  same  are  not  affected,  but  we 
still  perceive,  reason,  and  act.  Now  death  destroys  existence  as 
far  as  regards  the  former  state ;  but  there  is  no  presumption  that 
it  has  the  same  effect  on  our  state  of  reflection.  On  the  contrary, 
we  find  the  powers  of  reflection  sometimes  growing  more  bright 
and  keen  in  mortal  diseases  and  immediately  before  death.  And 
as  these  last  even  till  the  very  moment  of  death,  it  is  probable 
that  death  is  not  even  a  suspension  of  them,  but,  like  our  birth, 
merely  a  passage  which  introduces  them  into  a  higher  state  of 
being. 

On  the  whole,  then,  there  is  no  presumption  that  death  is  the 
destruction  of  the  living  agent.  There  is  indeed  an  apparent 
analogy  drawn  from  the  case  of  flowers  and  vegetable  life ;  but 
in  reality  the  analogy  is  false ;  for  vegetable  life  has  not  the  same 
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powers  of  perception  and  action  with  ourselves.  Indeed,  if  any 
argument  as  to  a  future  state  is  to  be  drawn  from  the  vegetable 
world,  it  is  an  argument  in  its  favour,  as  St.  Paul  shows  in 
1  Cor.  XV. 

The  immortality  of  the  soul,  and  its  existence  in  a  future  life, 
as  a  stated  and  fixed  law  of  God*s  providence,  must  then  be 
admitted  on  the  evidence  of  reason. 

But  we  must  observe,  that  no  proof  of  a  future  life,  not  even 
if  amounting  to  demonstration,  would  be  in  itself  a  proof  of  the 
truth  of  Religion ;  for  the  notion  that  we  are  to  live  on  hereafter 
is  as  compatible  with  Atheism  as  the  fact  that  we  are  now  alive. 
But  as  the  Christian  Religion  implies  a  future  state,  any  argument 
adduced  against  a  future  state  is  in  fsLct  an  argument  against 
B^ligion.  These  observations,  therefore,  by  removing  such  pre- 
sumptions, prove  to  a  high  degree  of  probability  one  fundamental 
doctrine  of  Religion. 

CHAPTER  II. 

OF   god's  GOVEBNUENT   BT  BEWABDS  AND   PUNISHMENTS. 

The  importance  to  us  of  a  future  life  arises  from  our  capacity 
of  happiness  or  misery  therein,  and  from  the  supposition  that  our 
state  nereafter  may  depend  upon  our  actions  here.  Kow,  if  the 
subject  of  a  future  life  is  such  that,  even  apart  from  this  consider- 
ation, mere  curiosity  would  be  sufficient  to  bring  this  question 
before  our  minds,  milch  more  will  it  be  the  case,  if  we  believe  that 
there  is  a  close  connection  between  our  actions  in  this  life  and  out 
condition  in  the  next. 

It  is  consonant  with,  and  analogous  to,  our  present  state,  to 
believe  that  we  shall  hereafter  be  punished  or  rewarded  for  our 
actions  here.  The  present  government  of  Qod  is  conducted,  as  to 
some  extent  we  can  see,  upon  a  law  of  rewards  and  punishments ; 
and  if  so,  there  is  an  d  priori  probability  that  the  same  will  be 
the  case  with  the  future  one.  We  infer  that  the  system  under 
which  we  now  live  is  one  of  rewards  and  punishments,  because  we 
see  that  vice  and  intemperance  usually  lead  to  misery — ^virtue  and 
sobriety  to  happiness.  And  it  is  a  plain  matter  of  fact,  rather 
than  a  deduction  of  reason,  that  we  are  as  much  under  God's 
govemment  here,  as  we  are  imder  the  civil  magistrate.  For 
example,  the  pain  which  we  feel  at  touching  fire  is  as  evident  a 
sign  of  God's  actual  govemment  as  if  a  voice  from  Heaven 
addressed  us.  The  true  notion  of  the  Author  of  Nature  is  that  of 
a  governor  who  rules  by  rewards  and  punishments,  and  leaves  us, 
his  intelligent  creatures,  to  foresee  the  consequences  of  our  own 
actions  upon  ourselves. 

But  the  objection  may  possibly  arise,  "Still,  this  is  to  be  ascribed 
to  the  general  course  of  nature."    And  most  certainly  it  is  to  be 
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ascribed  to  natiun,  if  bj  nature  we  uuderstaad  ike  Author  of 
Katore.  Men  cannot  enrely  mean  to  d^iy  the  existence  of  sucb  a 
Being,  becsuie  his  lanra  of  goyemmeBt  are  stated,  fixed,  and  uni- 
form. Such  regularity  does  not  exclude  the  idea  of  an  agent,  and 
surely  it  is  more  raiinial  to  aecribe  such  regularity  to  a  person 
than  to  a  system.  Or  again  it  may  be  obieoted, "  Is  then  the  pleasure 
natiurally  attendant  on  every  passion  mtended  to  make  us  gratify 
It  on  every  possible  occasion  ?"  To  this  objection  we  answer 
^  Ko ;  oar  eyes  were  not  giren  to  us  in  order  to  look  upon  hurtful 
objects;  yet  they  were  intended  to  see  with.  We  can,  if  we  please, 
txBm  them  te  wvong  objects ;  and  it  is  just  the  same  with  our 
a^etites.  God,  then,  has  enabled  us  to  see  that  by  acting  in  one 
way  we  can  ensure  happiness  here,  and  that  by  acting  in  anotber 
way  we  shall  ivndye  ourselTes  in  miswcy ;  and  hence  we  see  that 
we  are  now  living  under  a  system  of  rewacds  and  punishments, 
and  if  so,  it  is  nothing  incredible  that  the  same  system  shall  be 
continued  hereafter." 

But  since  men  chiefly  object,  not  to  Divine  rewards,  but  to 
Divine  punishmerUs,  let  us  state  the  following  analogies,  drawn 
from  our  present  condition,  which  lead  us  to  believe  tMs  doctrine 
tobetrae. 

1.  Naftmal  pwiaiAmmts  yery  teouei^y  f<dlow  on  aedens  wkiok 
give  pleasure  at  the  time ;  e,  g,,  sickness  ioUows  intemperance. 

2.  These  puniidmMntsyevy  freqtiently  outweigh  the  acoompany* 
ing  pleasure. 

3.  The  delay  of  pudshment  does  not  imply  final  impunity,  even 
in  this  life. 

4.  After  such  delay,  the  punishment  often  comes  suddenly  and 
violently. 

5.  We  haye  ayerystoongprobabiMty, though  ne  divact  and  certaua 
proof,  of  pimiriimeBt  fbHowing  on  evil  condiict  in  this  world.  As 
a  matter  of  &ct,  a  very  fau^e  proportion  of  evil-doers  am  punished 
liere. 

6.  The  general  oouse  of  Batore  shows  that,  after  a  certain  time 
spent  m  sin  and  negligence,  there  is  no  plaoe  fnr  recovery  or 
Mpentance ;  «.  g^  yontii  is  wasted,  ocoaeions  ni  nnprevemeat  are 
lost,  and  these  cannot  be  recalled. 

7.  Civil  punishments  ase  often  final  and  inflict  death. 

Kow  all  tiiese  points  are  so  entirely  analogous  to  what  Scripture 
tdls  us  of  the  Brvine  punishment  of  the  widced,  that  it  is  hwd  to 
say  to  which  of  the  two  states  such  passages  of  Holy  Seriptuse 
as  tiiat  which  speaks  of  ^  Wisdom  "  and  the  "  Scomer,"  in  rroy:*, 
chap,  i.,  are  intended  to  refer. 

It  is  not  meant  to  be  asserted  here,  that  natural  womshmentB 
necessarily  or  uniformly  follow  crimes  or  vices  in  this  life.  But 
«liey  foUbow  widi  sufficient  frequency  to  answer  ftdly  all  the 
objections  against  the  oredifaility  of  a  future  state  of  zespards  and 
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pmusfaiaeittB,  wliich  may  be  drawn  from  the  fmilty  of  human 
nature  as  ckaag  away  with  the  guilt  of  human  vioes ;  or  from  the 
^kcttme  of  necesBity  and  fatalism ;  or  from  an  idea  that  the  will 
of  a  Supmme  Being  oaaBoi  be  contradicted,  or  that  He  cannot  bo 
proTokei. 

Now,  even  on  the  lowest  and  most  sceptical  ground,  such 
analogies  as  these  ave  full  of  awe.  In  daily  life  it  is  a  common 
ebsemtion  that  a  man  may  so  conduct  himself  that  it  had  been 
better  for  him  never  to  have  been  bern.  And  is  these,  then,  any 
pretence  of  reaeon  why  sceptics  should  talk  as  if  theve  could  be 
nothing  analegeos  to  this  with  regard  to  a  future  state,  under  the 
proTidenee  and  go^renwient  of  izhe  selfiNune  Being  1 

CHAPTER  IIL 

OP  god's  moral  oovbenmbnt. 

The  next  point  to  be  proved  is,  that  the  Analogy  of  Nature 
sftiows  the  go^^ecnment  of  God  to  be  moral;  in  other  words,  that 
laen  will  not  simply  he  rewarded  and  punished  hei^after,  but  ac- 
eordii^  to  th^  behaviour  here.  And  this  Bp.  Butler  goes  on  to 
establish  by  two  distinct  lines  of  aiffument ;  first,  from  admitted 
jbots  and  common  experience,  aind  afrerwarcte  from  the  nature  and 
fitness  of  things. 

Now  it  is  allowed,  from  experience,  that  the  government  of  this 
voerld  is  not  Moral  Government  in  its  perfection.  Bat  still  we  do 
contend,  that  among  the  imperfection  and  confusion  of  this  world 
the  bwiainings  of  a  righteous  Moral  €U>v«niment  may  be  dis- 
oenkeJ-*w«2%  as  it  were,  which  shall  heieafiter  be  biought  to 
pexfectioii. 

I.  In  general,  expenenoe  shows  us  that  God  allows  us  to  feel  less 
wneaftiness  and  more  satisfaction  in  a  virtuous  than  in  a  vicious 
course  of  life ;  and  here  is  an  instance  of  Moral  Government  to 
eome  extent*  It  may  be  di&ult  to  lay  down  precise  limits ;  but, 
.«ix>n  the  whole,  it  jb  certoin  that  Yiitae  is  happier  than  Vice  in 
tilts  present  world.  For  it  is  no  tto  Virtue,  but  to  Vice,  that  we 
muat  charge  ^  pain  which  we  £ael  in  reloiming  from  a  course  of 
vice  to  a  course  0£  virtue,  from  the  fact  that  our  passions  are  only 
partially  subdued  and  still  crave  for  their  wonted  «iatifications. 

IL  It  has  been  poved  that  G«d  governs  us  here  oy  a  system  of 
!Miwards  and  punisWents.  Surely,  then,  there  is  a  presumption 
that  He  will  finally  award  them  according  to  the  nde  of  distxa- 
bittiTe  justice. 

III.  vice  and  imprudence  generally  bring  unhappiness ;  virtue 
and  prudence,  happuiess :  tski  our  capacity  to  foresee  these  facts 
and  to  reflect  en  them  as  plainly  discloses  to  us  £acts  of  a  right 
Jkloral  Government,  as  the  correction  of  children  according  to  th«ir 
deserts  is  a  fact  of  right  education. 
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lY.  It  is  necessary  to  the  very  being  of  society  that  yices  de- 
structive of  its  existence  shall  be  punished  cu  »wh:  and  this 
punishment  is  equally  natural  as  society  itself  and  so  affords  an 
instance  of  Morau  Goyemment.  The  natural  fear  of  these  punish- 
ments is  a  declaration  against  such  vices  on  the  part  of  nature. 

Against  this  it  has  been  objected,  that  actions  which  are  good 
and  beneficial  to  society  are  often  punished,  as  in  the  case  of  perse- 
cution, while  bad  actions  are  often  rewarded.  To  this  objection 
we  answer,  that  such  is  in  no  way  necessary  to  be  the  case ;  and 
therefore  that  it  is  not  natural,  at  least  in  the  same  sense  in  which 
it  is  both  natural  and  necessary  that  bad  actions  shall  be  punished. 
Again,  we  may  reply  that  good  actions  are  never  punished,  nor  are 
bad  actions  rewarded,  sim{)ly  considered  as  beneficial  or  hurtful 
to  society,  but  only  to  gratify  the  malice  of  some  individual.  It 
is,  therefore,  as  certain  that  God  has  directed  us  to  punish  what  is 
hurtful  to  society,  as  it  is  that  He  has  enjoined  us  to  preserve  our 
lives  by  food. 

y.  In  the  natural  course  of  things,  Virtue,  as  sw^,  is  rewarded, 
and  Vice,  as  such,  is  pimished.  For,  judging  from  their  inward 
effects  respectively,  it  is  clear  that  Virtue  at  once  produces  more 
of  tranquiUity,  and  Vice  more  of  mental  uneasiness ;  that  while 
Virtue  has  its  hopes.  Vice  has  only  its  fears,  of  a  future  state. 
And,  judging  from  their  outward  effects,  "  Honesty  is  "  proverbi- 
ally "  the  best  policy ;"  Virtue  will  almost  always  be  well  treated 
by  both  the  virtuous  and  the  vicious ;  whereas  Vice  will  be  dis- 
trusted by  both. 

VI.  The  fact  that  God  has  given  us  a  Moral  Nature  is  in  itself  a 
proof  that  He  will  finally  support  virtue.  The  fact  that  God  in- 
fluences mankind  to  act  in  the  same  way,  and  to  favour  virtue  and 
to  discourage  vice,  is  not  the  same  proof,  but  an  additional  proof, 
of  his  Moral  Government.  It  shows  that  He  does  at  present 
favour  and  protect  virtue. 

VII.  Besides  the  above  facts,  we  may  mention  a  few  particulay 
instances  which  are  not  frivolous,  though  often  deemed  so.  In 
civil  governments  it  is  supposed  that  those  actions  only  are  pu- 
nished which  are  hurtful  to  society.  Yet  we  find  that  immorautj 
is  the  real  cause  why  they  are  punished ;  for  offences  that  are  not 
morally  wrong  are  seldom  pimished.  Besides  this,  in  domestic 
government,  children  and  servants  are  punished  and  rewarded 
a<;cording  to  their  actions ;  and  this  is  an  instance  of  a  natural 
Moral  (Government. 

Whence,  then,  is  it  that  Virtue,  as  such,  is  rewarded  among 
mankind,  and  Vice,  as  such,  is  punished  ? 

We  answer,  it  arises  from  the  conrplezion  of  our  moral  nature, 
which  makes  us  feel  unhappy  from  Vice,  and  happy  from  Virtue. 
It  arises  also  from  our  moral  nature,  joined  with  the  fact  that 
God  has  put  our  happiness  and  misery  in  the  power  of  each  other. 
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and  that  ^'honesty'*  is  therefore  *'the  best  policy."  If  there  are 
instances  (which  is  ahnost  incredible)  of  men  approving  vice  as 
such,  it  is  evidently  not  natural,  but  monstrous,  and  is  not  to  be 
taken  into  our  account  at  all.  Neither  can  it  be  justly  said,  be- 
cause virtuous  actions  are  sometimes  punished  and  vicious  actions 
sometimes  rewarded,  that  therefore  Nature  or  the  Author  of  Na- 
ture intended  it  to  be  so.  Perhaps  the  world  is  governed  by  laws 
too  general  to  allow  of  universal  certainty  in  their  application  to 
particular  instances :  oiur  natural  constitution,  too,  is  different,  and 
much  disorder  is  and  must  be  brought  about  by  our  own  perver- 
sion of  those  passions  which  have  been  implanted  in  us  for  the 
best  of  purposes. 

Thus  far  we  have  been  arguing  from  /acto,  that  God's  govern- 
ment is  moral.  We  now  alter  our  line  of  argument,  and,  by  d 
priori  reasoning,  drawn  from  the  immutable  relations  of  things 
and  from  the  abstract  fitness  and  unfitness  of  actions,  we  conclude 
that  there  is,  in  the  nature  of  things,  a  tendency  in  Virtue  and 
Vice  to  produce  the  above  good  and  bad  results  respectively ;  and 
that  Virtue  has  a  like  tendency  to  superiority  as  Reason  has,  and 
that  this  tendency,  where  it  does  not  actuaUy  take  effect,  is  only 
hindered  by  various  accidental  circumstances. 

1.  With  regard  to  individuals,  this  tendency  of  Virtue  and  Vice 
is  obvious :  good  and  bad  men,  it  is  certain,  would  respectively  be 
far  more  generally  rewarded  and  punished  than  now,  if  justice 
vreie  not  often  eluded  by  artifice,  men's  characters  not  known,  &c. 

2.  With  regard  to  society.  Virtue  has  the  same  tendency  to  pre- 
vail over  Vice  as  Reason  has  to  prevail  over  brute  force ;  onfy  it 
needs  certain  conditions  to  ensure  its  effect,  such  as  sufficient 
length  of  time,  proper  scope  and  opportunities.  A  number  of 
brutes  might  combine  and  overcome  a  number  of  men  by  a  sudden 
attack.  So  it  may  be  with  Vice.  The  complete  success  of  Vir- 
tue, as  of  Reason,  must  be  gradual.  Virtue  is  militant  here,  but 
there  is  no  reason  to  doubt  that  it  will  triumph  hereafter.  We 
might  easily  fancy  it  triumphant  even  in  this  world,  as  would  be 
the  case  in  a  perfectly  virtuous  state  invested  with  universal  do- 
minion. 

But  it  may  be  asked,  ^  How  has  Virtue  this  tendency  towards 
victory  ?"  Our  answer  is,  "  By  destroying  all  factions,  by  uniting 
every  member  of  society  in  the  most  powerful  bonds,  by  causing 
every  one  to  perform  his  part  conscientiously,  by  making  pru- 
dence, diligence,  &c.,  universal." 

Again,  tne  objection  may  arise,  '^  Still,  why  may  not  things  go 
on  hereafter  as  they  do  now,  Virtue  sometimes  prospering  and 
sometimes  again  depressed?" 

To  this  we  reply,  that  it  is  not  the  purpose  of  this  treatise  to 
prove  God's  peitect  Moral  Government,  or  the  Truth  of  Revela- 
tion ;  but  simply  to  observe  what  there  is  to  be  foimd  in  the  con- 
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stittttioiL  and  course  of  nature,  calculated  to  (m^vrm  the  proper 
proofs  of  it,  which  are  supposed  to  he  already  kuiown  and  ad- 
Biitted.  Still,  we  maintain  that  the  above  remarks  do  strongly 
confirm  the  proof  of  a  fotuxe  state  of  restitution^  and  also  of 
Bevdation;  for, 

1.  They  show  i^at  the  Audior  of  Nature  is  not  indiiSrareni  to 
Virtue  and  ¥ice->the  reiy  course  of  nature  exhibiting  at  the  leas^ 
A  hi^  probability  that  ¥irtiie  will  in  the  end  be  yiotonous. 

2.  ]>i8^butive  jufftiee  does  not  dilKnr  in  kind,  but  only  in  de- 
gree, from  what  we  eKpenenee  now.  It  will  be  that  in  eiiBct 
which  we  now  only  see  m  its  tendencies, 

3.  Our  experience  shows  us  that  Virtue  and  Vice  aare  actually 
rewarded  in  part,eiwn  under  the  pneeeut  couiee  of  things ;  hence 
we  derive  a  hope  that  they  may  be  rewarded  and  punished  in  a 
liightt  degree  hereafter. 

4.  The  good  and  bad  tendeneies  of  Virtue  a&d  Vice,  respec- 
tively, are  essential  laid  founded  in  the  nature  of  thiogs;  and 
hsnce,  whatever  hinders  them  now  from  taking  effect,  is  not  a 
necessary  hindrance,  but  only  artificial  and  acoidentai ;  for  the 
tendencies  are  more  liksiy  to  remun  hexeafter  thaa  any  such  imt- 
pediments  can  be. 

<3HAPTEIt  IV, 

OF  A  STATE  07  TBIAZi. 

The  next  point  to  be  established  is,  that  our  ^sesent  li£9  is  CTie 
€f  probationy  that  is,  a  state  of  trial  for  a  foture  one.  And  this 
point  must  be  treated  eepairately,  because  the  w<»rd  "  Frobaiaen'' 
IS  distinctly  expressive  of  dangers  and  tnals,  which  do  not  neeea- 
sanly  enter  mto  the  idea  of  a  Moral  Govecnnent. 

Kow  it  is  a  fjEMt  that  in  our  natnnd  or  temporal  capacity  w« 
ean  jgo  wrong,  if  we  choose  to  do  so ;  and  that,  therefore,  we  are  so 
far  in  a  state  of  trial,  ef  difficulty,  iokd  of  danger,  to  which  our 
moral  and  religious  trial  bears  some  analogy.  And  what  consti- 
tutes our  natural  trial  here  is  something  either  in  our  extemal 
circumstances  or  in  our  own  nature.  For  example,  people  may 
•be  betmyed  into  behaviour  inoompatible  with  their  true  interests 
by  suxpriM,  er  by  some  other  extea»al  occasioD,  or  they  will  be 
led  to  act  ooatiaxyto  Prudence  and  Virtue  by  their  own  evil 
passions  tad  habits.  Still,  temptations  from  without,  and  tempta- 
tions from  within,  mutually  imply  each  other.  For  when  we  ta& 
«f  external  temptations,  we  im^ly  that  we  httve  within  us  seme 
inward  susceptibility  of  temptation ;  and  when  we  talk  of  being 
misled  by  passions,  we  imply  extenuil  temftatiom  aad  objects  ef 
^^ratification. 

Bp.  Butler  proceeds  to  pwve  his  poisrt  by  appealing  to  the 
judgments  whicb  mj»  commonly  form  u^n  the  subject.    For 
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cacftmple,  he  argae&  tbat  people  blame  tbenuelvefl  and  othera  for 
their  misoondBct  i&  temporal  matters ;  that  OTeorj  one  ipeaks  of 
the  hazards  to  which  young  people  expose  themselves  when  ihef 
first  set  out  in  life.  Such  descriptions  of  our  sMe  of  natured  trial 
aw  just  as  proper  descriptioDS  of  our  vdigious  probation,  if  for  the 
wofd  '^tessponhi'^  we  substitute  **fatuTO"  and  for  "Prudence," 
^  Yirtoe  ;"  so  analogous  are  the  two  states. 

And  if  we  go  on  from  a  connderation  of  onr  like  state  of  trial 
in  both  capacides,  to  observ^e  how  men  behare  under  it,  we  shall 
find  that  men  are  misled,  blinded,  and  deceiirod,  by  their  own 
eions  m  eiliker  case.  Thus  our  trials  in  our  temporal  and 
us  capacities,  as  they  pvoceed  from  the  same  causes,  and 
like  electfl^  are  evidently  analogous  and  ef  the  same 

Further^  tib»  difficidtaes  and  dangers  with  whidb  we  meet  in  our 
temporal  capacity  ave  often,  either  wholly  or  in  part,  created  by 
the  agency  (Mfotlisrs,  byfix^Msh  edacatieo,  &&,  and  o4tor  ext^nu 
ecBcumstances.  Th%  same  we  find  to  be  ^e  ease  in  our  xeMgioiu 
capacity.  £t  is  true  that  we  ase  in  a  state  of  degvadaition,  in  a 
state  inferior  to  n^iat  might  have  been,  and  one  which  does  not 
seem  to  us  the  bestcalcuhiSMi  to  advance  our  temposal  and  eternal 
iQfterests.  Sapvever,  our  happiness  in  it  is  evidesatly  put  into  our 
•wn  power ;  and  so  we  have  no  mere  reason  to  complain  agaoist 
tbe  JLuthor  of  Suture  <m  account  of  onr  position^  than  on 
aeeonat  of  his  lumng  wkhheld  from  us  other  advantages  belon^^ 
isff  to  a  higher  ordbr  of  cieatted  beings* 

Our  stat^  then,  h^e  is  probaUy  a  state  of  trial,  because  it  is  of 
a  piece  with  the  rest  of  God's  dealings  towards  us  thftt  it  should 
be  so.  On  the  whole,  if  mankind,  considered  in  their  natunl 
eapaciiy,  found  then^ves  in  a  set&ed  state  of  seosrity  and  hap- 
piaiess,  there  would  be  a  presmnptkm  against  the  acknowledged 
doctrine  of  Reli^LoD,  ^lat  it  represents  our  future  interests  as  de- 
pendent on  our  eosertioais  here.  But  the  ccmtrsry  is  the  case ;  onr 
happiness  here  is  not  absolute,  but  contingent  on  our  own  exer- 
tions; in  both  cases  it  depends  on  orareelYes,  and  conse^ently 
eur  present  and  fntore  state  am  analogous. 

CHAFFER  V. 

OT  A  STATE  OT  UORAIi  BI8CIFLIK1!. 

Having  established  the  fact  that  we  are  in  a  state  of  Probation, 
tiia  ^uestka  next  arises,  ''Why  have  we  been  placed  in  itT* 
BeTetatien  tells  us  that  it  is  for  our  moral  discipline  and  improve^ 
ncDt  m  Tirtue  and  piety,  as  the  qualification  for  a  fature  state  of 
security  and  happiness.  The  probability  of  this  being  the  case 
may  be  inleired  rram  the  analogy  of  this  present  world. 

Youth,  ooauddersd  as  a  discijJiiTie  £ir  the  scenes  of  mature  life 
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in  the  present  world,  suggests  to  us  that  our  entire  life  here  is  a 
state  of  discipline  for  a  future  one :  the  former  heing  in  our  tem- 
poral relation  what  the  latter  is  to  us  in  our  religious  capacity. 

I.  Every  species  of  creatures  is  naturally  designed  for  some 
particular  state  of  life,  according  to  its  capacities,  temper,  and 
other  qualifications,  as  well  as  its  outward  circumstances  ;  there 
must,  then,  he  some,  without  which  men  would  he  utterly  iacapahle 
of  a  future  life,  just  as  there  are,  and  must  he,  some  without  which 
they  are,  and  must  he,  incapahle  of  their  present  life. 

II.  The  constitution  of  man  is  such,  that  he  is  naturally  capable 
of  becoming  qualified  for  various  states  of  life  for  which  he  was 
once  wholly  unfitted.  And  this,  because  he  can  acquire  passive 
habits  or  impressions ;  for  example,  a  readiness  of  understanding 
a  new  language  at  sight ;  and  again,  because  he  can  acquire  active 
habits;  for  example,  the  faculty  of  speaking  or  writing  a  new 
language.  Such,  too,  are  all  habits  of  attention,  industry,  and 
self-government ;  all  of  which  are  acquired  by  the  repeated  exer- 
cise of  certain  inward  practical  principles.  Here  we  may  remark, 
by  the  way,  that  active  habits  grow  stronger  by  repeated  exercise, 
while  passive  impressions  are  every  day  becoming  less  sensibly 
felt,  because  they  are  daily  being  worked  more  thoroughly  into 
our  characters,  and  so  are  daily  growing  more  effectual  towards 
influencing  our  practice.  Thus,  for  example,  pity  is  a  passive 
impression,  produced  by  the  sight  of  distress ;  but  if  a  person  sets 
himself  to  relieve  a  number  of  distressed  objects,  his  passive 
impression  grows  weaker  in  proportion  as  he  becomes  more  fsimi- 
liar  with  the  miseries  of  life ;  while,  in  the  same  proportion,  his 
active  habit  of  benevolence  will  become  daily  more  and  more  a 
practical  principle  within  him. 

III.  And  further,  we  may  rest  assured  that  these  capacities  of 
improving  ourselves  by  experience  and  habit  would  never  have 
been  implanted  in  us,  had  they  not  been  necessary,  and  intended 
by  Qod  himself  for  our  use.  Indeed,  if  we  could  conceive  a  person 
brought  into  this  world  with  his  mind  and  body  already  matured, 
he  would  be  utterljr  unqualified  to  act  his  part  in  life.  Without 
self-government,  gained  by  daily  habit,  he  would  be  as  unfit  for 
society  as  if  he  were  entirely  without  a  knowledge  of  letters.  In 
short,  it  is  quite  clear  that  the  fact  of  our  being  placed  here  in  a 
state  of  discipline  throughout  this  life  for  another  world,  is  a 
disposition  of  God's  providence  and  analogous  to  the  discipline  of 
early  youth  for  age. 

But  the  objection  may  be  raised,  '^  We  cannot  discern  how  this 
life  is  a  preparation  for  the  next."  We  answer,  "Neither  can  we 
discern  how  food  and  sleep  contribute  to  the  growth  of  our  bodies  ; 
and  so  there  is  no  ground  for  disbelief  in  the  former  case." 

IV.  We  might  reasonably  suppose  by  analogy,  that  our  present 
state  is  one  of  moral  discipline  for  a  future  one,  even  without 
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taking  into  account  God's  Moral  Goyemment  of  the  world ;  but 
let  U8  add  this  consideration,  and  we  see  how  it  is  such,  i.  e.,  just 
as  childhood  is  a  scene  of  discipline  for  mature  age.  We  are 
placed  in  society  here,  and  from  this  yerj  fact  it  is  probable  that 
in  a  future  state  we  shall  be  in  a  community  or  society ;  and  as 
the  goyemment  of  the  uniyerse  is  moral,  the  character  of  yirtue 
and  piety  must  be  the  condition  of  our  happiness,  or  the  quaUfi* 
cation  for  it.  Now  we  are  clearly  capable  of  moral  discipline  :  it 
is  equally  undeniable  that  we  stand  much  in  need  of  it,  if  we  look 
to  the  general  wickedness  of  man.  Also,  we  haye  yarious  inward 
affections  towards  what  is  wrong.  AYhat,  then,  is  oiur  security 
against  this  source  of  danger  ?  Of  course  it  must  come  £rom 
within  us,  and  it  can  be  nothing  else  than  the  practical  principle 
of  Virtue,  And  this  practical  prmciple  is  to  be  improyed  oy  moral 
discipline,  which  is  the  main  security  of  imperfect  creatures  like 
ourselyes,  from  the  yery  nature  of  propensions,  or  particular 
affections. 

Hence  we  see  how  it  comes  to  pass  that  upright  creatures  fall, 
and  how  those  who  preserye  their  uprightness,  hj  so  doing  raise 
themselyes  to  a  higher  and  more  secure  state  of  yirtue. 

Those  creatures  would  be  perfectly  upright,  or  finitely  perfect, 
whose  whole  nature  and  moral  constitution  was  exactly  adapted 
to  their  intended  state  of  life.  Upright  creatures  fall,  because 
their  particular  affections  are  natural  and  will  be  gratified  unless 
great  pains  be  taken  to  subdue  them.  Those  who  preserye  their 
uprightness  do  raise  themselyes  to  a  more  secure  state  of  yirtue, 
for  they  gradually  diminish  the  power  which  these  propensities 
possess  oyer  them.  On  the  other  nand,  yicious  indulgence  is  not 
only  criminal  in  itself,  but  also,  by  increasing  the  corrupt  power 
of  our  affections,  deprayes  our  inward  constitution  and  character. 
And  all  this  is  still  more  true  of  deprayed  and  fallen  creatures. 
Upright  creatures  want  improyement;  fallen  and  deprayed 
creatures  want  renewing  Education  and  moral  discipline  are 
expedient  to  the  former,  out  are  absolutely  essential  to  the  latter. 
This  present  world,  too  is  peculiarly  fitted  to  afford  us  a  scene 
and  school  of  discipline,  in  the  same  way  as  certain  sciences  are 
peculiarly  fit  to  form  in  us  habits  of  attention.  For  the  snares 
that  surround  us  tend  to  practise  the  yirtuous  in  habits  of  self- 
goyemment ;  and  the  sight  of  the  world  and  its  defects  is  calcu- 
lated to  promote  in  us  due  feelings  of  moderation  and  of  depend- 
ance  on  the  Supreme  Being.  Moreoyer,  the  yery  length  and 
continuance  of  a  temptation  contributes  to  make  perfect  a  yirtu- 
ous habit,  which,  possibly,  would  haye  been  brief  and  imperfect 
had  the  temptation  been  momentary. 

Here  it  may  be  objected,  that  the  world  cannot  be  intended  to 
be  a  scene  of  moral  discipline,  for  in  too  many  cases  it  proyes  a 
discipline  of  yice.    To  this  we  reply  that  the  objection  is  yain; 
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we  Bee  in  the  natural  world  seecU  whidi  neror  coida  to  maturity, 
and  bodies  of  animals  likewise,  a  ^eiy  small  proportion  of  wbidk. 
ever  reach  perfection.  Such  a  failure  and  waste  on  the  part  e£ 
nature  is  to  us  as  imacceuntaMe,  thou^^  less  terrible,  than  tbe 
ruin  of  so  many  moral  agents  by  -vice. 

Again,  it  may  be  objected,  tl»t  so  fiff  as  a  course  of  ^fistuouB 
behaviour  proceeds  from  hope  and  fear,  it  is  only  a  discipline  e£ 
sel^love.  We  answer  that  the  yeiy  doing  of  God*8  oommaodr 
ments,  though  from  motives  of  hope  and  feaa:;,  is  yet  oiedienae ; 
and  actions  materially  virtuous,  even  though  begun  fr(Mn  motives 
of  self-love,  still  by  ccmtinual  and  repeated  practice  may  and  do 
become  formally  virtuous  acts.  Sel^love,  if  reasonable,  will  be 
c(msistent  with  justice,  charity,  aad  other  virtues. 

So  much  for  ajctiv€  habits ;  we  now  proceed  to;M»mw  ones.  The 
above  observations  about  active  habits  of  virtue,  as  <^edience,  &c., 
are  equally  appMeable  to  passive  habits,  such  as  resignatiooi  to 
God's  will,  which  is  another  essential  part  of  a  right  character. 
This  can  be  shawn  in  affliction  more  clearly,  but  also  in  pros- 
perity, which  is  apt  to  beget  extravagant  habits  of  thought,  which 
require  to  be  checked  and  controlled.  And  if  it  should  l^  ol^eeted 
here,  that  afflictions  do  not  always  produce  resignation  to  God's 
win,  our  answer  is,  they  do  so  of  right ;  and  that  if  they  fail,  it  is 
because  man  perverts  them. 

The  world  being  a  state  of  Probation,  impiieB  ako  that  it  is  a 
theatre  for  action,  i&i  the  manifestation  of  duoacter,  not  to  an 
all-knowing  Being,  but  to  his  finite  creation. 


OHAPTEE  YL 

OP  NECESSITY  AS  JSVLCWXOnXQi  VJUCTIQE, 

If  Fatalism,  or  the  doctrine  of  Necessity,  be  reeoncOaUe  wth 
OUT  position  in  the  natural  world,  the  Fatalist  must  confess  th«t 
it  is  equally  reconeilable  with  Be^gioa  also;  in  other  words,  wiA 
our  condition  here  as  designed  £»  another  wodd.  Our  argument 
is,  that  if,  in  spite  of  all  abstract  difficultieB,  he  holds  the  foimer 
opinion,  he  is  bound,  in  equal  &imeai,  to  hold  the  latter  also. 
We  assert  that  Ist,  a  Fatalist,  if  he  asserts  that  everything  exists 
by  Necessity,  must  after  all  mean  by  an  Agent  working  necessariljr : 
and  that  the  necessity  under  which  he  is  siq»posed  to  be  acting  is 
not  of  such  a  nature  as  to  exelude  the  idea  of  Intelligence  and 
Design.  So  that,  even  admitting  the  mtem  of  Fatalism  to  be 
true,  it  would  account  for  ti^e  formation  of  the  world  just  as  mjuck 
as  for  the  formation  of  a  house,  and  ne  moie.  Keoessiiy  is  a  mere 
abstract  idea,  and  presupposes  a  necessary  agent  just  as  much  as 
Freedom  implies  a  free  agent.  And  the  appearances  of  design 
and  final  causes  in  the  eou&itutien  of  Nature  equally  prove  tbat 
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tb«  Author  of  Kature  must  be  an  iatelUgent  ^imgo/a,  on  the  sup- 
pofiitiou  either  of  Necessity  or  of  Freedom. 

But  no  man  of  common  sense  would  so  much  as  think  of  teach- 
ing his  child  to  apply  to  po^tioe  this  doctrine  of  Kecessity^  as, 
for  example^  teachmg  him  to  cast  aside  all  idea  of  praise  and 
hhune,  and  to  judge  of  the  treatment  which  he  is  to  expect  on 
coming  abroad  into  the  world,  as  the  Fatalist  judges  what  he  if 
to  expect  from  the  Author  of  Nature  in  regard  to  a  Future  State. 
And  mther  still,  eren  admitting  the  opinion  of  Necessity  to  be 
speculatiTcly  true,  yet  with  regard  to  practice,  it  is  the  same  as  if 
it  were  false.  We  cannot  act  upon  it ;  for  the  constitution  of  the 
world  around  us,  and  the  condition  in  which  we  have  been  actually 
placed,  is  the  same  as  if  we  were  free  agents.  The  analogy  of 
Ifature,  th^  shows  that  we  cannot  apply  the  principle  oi  Neces- 
sity to  practical  subjects ;  but  Religion  is  a  practical  subject ; 
and  therefore  we  cannot  apply  the  princifde  of  Neoesmty  to 
BeligioB. 

Hence  we  infer  that  if  Eeligion  be  true  <»l  the  supposition  of 
Free  Will,  it  is  no  less  true  on  the  supposition  of  Necessity ;  for 
the  doctrine  of  Necessity  is  wholly  inapplicable  to  practical  sub- 
jects. And  it  is  most  unreasoaaUe  to  pretend  to  act  on  reason  or 
theory  in  opposition  to  practical  principles  given  us  by  the  Author 
of  Nature  as  rules  for  action,  and  therefore  to  be  acted  on. 

Again,  the  Author  of  Nature  has  eertainly  some  nature  and 
character,  notwithstaading  the  doctrine  ef  Necessity ;  for  final 
causes  imply  this,  and  so  does  the  I>esign  which  marks  all  his 
works.  Aiid  this  Necessity  is  equally  reconcilable  with  the  par^ 
ticular  diaracter  of  Him  which  is  revealed  to  us,  as  with  any  other 
character:  for  dearly  this  speculative  doctrine  of  Necessity  im- 
poses no  particular  (manicttf  on  man ;  why,  ther^re,  should  it 
impose  any  on  God  ? 

still  it  may  be  objected,  does  not  this  Necessity  destroy  our 
proof  that  He  is  of  that  particular  character  ?  We  answer,  No^ 
to  experience  tells  us  that  Glod  exercises  a  paternal  government 
over  us,  and  it  evidently  appears  that  truth  and  justice  must  be 
the  natural  rule  of  his  Government. 

But  as,  although  the  doctrine  of  Liberty  or  Free  WiU  is  per- 
plexing, still  the  doctrine  of  Necessity  is  the  groundwork  of  In- 
fidelity, we  will  give  some  particular  proofs  of  tiie  obligations  laid 
upon  us  by  Religion,  which  are  shown  not  to  be  overthrown  by  the 
opinion  of  Necessity,  even  suroosing  it  to  be  possibly  true. 

And  first,  iiUemail  proofs.  The  argument  drawn  from  final  causes 
is  not  affected  by  the  doctrine  of  Necessity.  Again,  it  is  certain 
that  God  governs  this  world  by  a  system  of  rewards  and  punish- 
ments. Again,  He  has  given  us  a  moral  sense,  which  is  by  nature 
a  rule  and  the  law  of  God  to  us,  in  a  sense  inclusive  of  divine 
sanctions.    And  lastly,  the  natural  tendency  of  Virtue  and  Vice 
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is  as  stated  above,  and  Virtue  and  Vice  are  respectively  rewarded 
and  punished  as  such,  and  not  merely  as  hurtful  or  mischievous 
to  society. 

Secondly,  extemcd  proofs.  The  doctrine  of  Necessity,  even  if 
true,  could  not  affect  the  external  evidences  of  religion.  If  it 
had  been  discovered  only  in  recent  times,  there  would  be  no  ad- 
ditional proof  of  its  truth  drawn  £rom  its  discovery.  But  on  the 
contrary, 

1.  This  fact,  that  there  is  a  Moral  Governor,  has  always  had  on 
its  side  the  general  consent  of  mankind  ;  and  this  shows  it  to  be 
conformable  to  the  common  sense  of  mankind. 

2.  Religion  was  believed  in  the  very  first  ages  of  the  world ; 
and  this  shows  that  it  either  came  into  the  world  by  Revelation, 
or  else  that  it  is  so  natural  and  obvious  as  to  force  itself  upon  the 
human  mind. 

3.  As  there  is  no  intimation  in  history  that  Religion  was  ever 
reasoned  out,  so  there  is  express  historical  and  traditional  evidence, 
as  ancient  as  history  itself,  that  it  was  taught  by  actual 
Revelation. 

Still,  an  objector  who  holds  the  doctrine  of  Necessity  may  say 
that  there  is  no  use  in  arguing  against  particular  probabilities  for 
Religion.  Now  the  method  of  government  by  rewards  and  punish- 
ments goes  on  the  supposition  that  we  are  free  agents,  and  it  is 
incredible  that  the  Author  of  Nature  should  govern  us  upon  a 
supposition  whicl^  He  knows  to  be  false :  and  therefore  the  whole 
analogy  of  Nature  shows  that  all  such  objections  are  false,  for 
they  are  all  out-balanced  by  the  one  fact,  that  we  are  free,  and 
not  necessary,  agents ;  and  still  further  it  is  a  fallacy  to  assert 
that  no  necessary  agent  may  be  rewarded  or  punished.  For  the 
analogy  of  Nature  shows  that  brute  creatures  are  so  governed  :  so 
that  if  it  be  incredible  that  any  necessary  agent  should  be  thus 
rewarded  or  punished,  then  men  are  not  necessaiy  agents,  but 
free. 

Our  conclusion  is,  that  the  analogy  of  Nature  shows  clearly  that 
the  opinion  of  Necessity  considered  as  practical  is  false,  hotoever 
true  it  may.  be  in  theory :  and  that  if  Necessity,  on  the  suppo- 
sition above-mentioned,  does  not  destroy  the  proof  of  Natural  Reli- 
gion, neither  does  it  destroy  the  proof  of  Revelation.  And  we  may 
learn  in  what  sense  it  is  true  that  '^  the  opinion  of  Necessity  is 
destructive  of  all  Religion ; "  for  it  is  by  this  notion  that  sceptics 
pretend  to  encourage  themselves  in  Vice,  and  to  ^'ustify  to  others 
their  disregard  of  all  Religion  ;  and  the  very  notion  of  Necessity 
is  a  plain  contradiction  to  the  whole  constitution  of  nature  and  to 
what  we  may  every  moment  experience  in  ourselves. 
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CHAPOIER  VII. 

aOD*S  MOSAL  GOYESNMENT  A  SCHEME  OB  8TSTEM. 

The  analogy  of  the  constitution  and  course  of  Nature  suggests 
and  makeff  it  credible  that  the  Moral  Government  of  God  is  a 
system,  as  distinguished  from  unconnected  and  desultory  acts  of 
distributive  justice ;  and  likewise  that  it  is  and  must  be  a  system 
so  imperfectly  comprehended  by  us  as  to  afford  a  general  direct 
answer  to  all  objections  levelled  against  the  goodness  and  the 
justice  of  it.  The  argument  from  analogy  will  be  of  great  service 
in  removing  those  objections.  For,  upon  the  supposition  that  God 
exercises  a  moral  government  of  some  kind  or  other  over  this 
world,  the  analogy  of  his  Natural  Government  suggests  and  makes 
it  credible  that  his  Moral  Government  also  must  be  a  scheme 
above  our  comprehension ;  and  this  is  a  general  argument  against 
all  objections  to  its  goodness.  Now  it  is  most  obvious,  that  analogy 
itself  renders  it  highly  credible  that  God's  Moral  Government  is  a 
scheme  or  system,  for  such  is  his  Natural  Government.  The  latter 
is  a  system  far  beyond  our  finite  comprehension ;  we  cannot  tell 
all  the  consequences,  ends,  and  causes,  of  any  one  thing ;  and  so  we 
cannot,  in  reason,  expect  to  comprehend  the  Moral  system ;  for 
example,  how  long  the  warfare  is  to  be  carried  on  between  Virtue 
and  Vice,  how  rewards  and  punishments  are  to  be  distributed,  and 
other  such  matters.  Our  ignorance  in  physical  matters  is  readily 
and  universally  confessed ;  and  if  so,  it  should  be  equally  ad- 
mitted in  Morality  and  Religion. 

Again,  the  futility  of  objections  against  the  goodness  of  God's 
Moral  Government  may  be  further  shown  by  a  distinct  observation 
of  some  particulars  in  his  Natural  Government,  the  like  to  which 
may  from  analogy  be  supposed  to  exist  also  in  his  Moral  Govern- 
ment. 

For,  firstly,  in  the  Natural  world  we  see  that  no  end  is  gained 
without  the  use  of  means,  and  we  find  that  undesirable  means 
/>ften  bring  about  most  desirable  ends,  which  greatly  outbalance 
the  badness  of  the  means.  So  in  the  moral  scheme,  of  Providence, 
the  things  objected  to  may  be,  for  all  we  know,  means  by  which 
some  hi^er  good  is  being  worked  out.  It  is  clearly  conceivable 
that  the  very  commission  of  wickedness  may  be  so  overruled  as  to 
be  beneficial  to  the  world  at  large,  but  still  that  it  would  be  better 
for  men  to  abstain  from  doing  it.  For  in  the  natural  world  there  are 
diseases  which  are  in  themselves  remedies  :  for  example,  many  per- 
sons would  have  died,  who  are  now  alive,  had  it  not  been  that  nature 
was  relieved  by  gout  or  by  a  fever.  And  yet  it  would  be  madness 
to  assert  that  sickness  is  a  better  or  more  perfect  state  than  health, 
though  the  like  is  often  stated  with  respect  to  the  moral  world. 

Again,  the  world  is  carried  on  by  general  laws  ;  and,  for  aught 
we  know,  there  may  be  the  wisest  reasons  for  this.    We  have  no 
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ground  to  believe  that  irr^ularittfis  could  have  been  remedied  as 
the  J  arise,  or  prevented,  by  the  best  sjstem  of  general  laws. 
Special  interpositions,  in  many  eases,  wonid  produce  evil  and  pre- 
emde  good.  For  inatanoe,  tkegr  would  cause  negligence  and  render 
doubtful  the  naturad  rule  of  life,  which  is  ascertaiated  by  this  vearj 
iking  that  the  course  of  the  world  is  carried  on  by  general  laws. 

It  may  possibly  be  objected  here,  that  we  muet  judge  cf  Kcikigion 
by  what  we  do  know,  not  by  what  we  know  not,  and  that  we  must 
look  upon  the  rest  as  aoihing ;  and  that  the  answers  given  to 
Bfxpport  the  evidence  of  BeUgion  equally  tend  to  invaEdate  it, 
since  their  force  lies  in  our  ignorance. 

We  answer  to  this,  firstly,  that  total  iterance  does  inreclude  all 
m>ef  or  disproof  of  a  maUer,  bat  partial  ignorance  does  not. 
The  proof  of  BeHgion  is  a  proof  of  the  Moral  character  and 
government  of  God ;  but  we  aire  not  the  best  judges  as  to  the 
vieans  of  carrying  oat  his  ends.  Our  ignonsioe,  then,  is  an  answer 
affliinst  objections  to  the  -meaots  used  by  Providence^  but  does  not 
aneet  the  proof  cor  disproof  of  Religicxi. 

Again,  we  answer  thus.  ISven  supposing  that  our  ignorance 
does  invalidate  the  proof  of  Beligioa  as  weB  ae  aaswier  oSjeettons 
against  it,  stiU  our  moral  sense  and  moral  obligatiem  would  remain 
iBDKffected,  for  they  are  the  judgment  of  our  own  mind. 

Agaan,  our  plea  of  ^^Mtance,  ^.,  may  net  fairly  be  i^ed  in 
eider  io  invalidate  the  Ijcoof  of  Bel^;ian.  For  very  many  analogies 
combine  to  show  that  Uod's  government  is  Moral,  and  that  it  is  a 
scheme  far  beyond  our  comprehension :  aaid  that,  could  we  see 
jcnd  comprehend  this  system  as  a  whole,  we  should  find  die  per- 
Bdssien  of  disosdears,  against  which  men  raise  so  many  objections, 
io  be  f ar  from  inconsirteDt  with  justice  aoid  goodness.  New  this 
is  not  applicable  to  the  proof  of  Beligian,  though  it  is  to  the  ob- 
jections which  may  be  raieed  against  it ;  and  therefore  it  cannot 
invalidate  the  proof  of  Religioa. 

Ijastly,  the  answen  given  above  to  the  ol^ecttcms  saised 
•gains*  Providence,  may  indeed  be  said  to  be  taken  ftoat  owr  ig^ 
neraiice,  but  in  reality  they  are  positive,  and  taken  from  vdxat 
analogy  shows  ms  coneeming  it ;  namely,  'Uiat  ovir  ^erance  of 
the  varioofl  relations  of  nature  leads  us  io  fulse  conefaisions  in 
eases  smiibr  to  these  in  which  we  pretend  to  judge  of  BeKgion, 
aoidto  zaiae  ebjeetions  against  it 
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OV  ¥ms  ZMPOmsiNCB  or  CBOaSTIAinTT. 

Some  persons  assert  that  the  li^t  of  Katioe  is  sufficieftt  to 
guide  US  aright,  and  so  Tejeet  all  xUvelatkni  as  sqperfluoBs  and 
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incfedible.  Bat  the  heathen  fared  ill,  at  best,  with  their  light  of 
Mature,  and  were,  after  all,  in  much  doubt  concerning  things  of 
the  utmost  importance.  And  we  do  not  know  that  any  one  by 
himself  oonld,  or  if  he  coold  that  he  wo«ld,  have  reasoned  cot 
the  whole  system  even  of  Natural  Religion.  Or,  e^ven  if  he  could 
and  would  have  done  so,  still  something  higher  and  better  was 
wanting,  in  order  to  inculcate  and  enforce  upon  bim  praeticallj 
the  inferences  of  his  reason.  To  say,  then,  thatt  Revelation  is 
fiuperftnons  on  this  score,  is  an  absurdity  as  great  as  if  one  were 
to  say  that  this  life  is  perfectly  happy. 

Others  are  found  who  say  that,  aner  all,  RcTealed  Religion  is  of 
nttle  importance,  proryided  that  we  adhere  closely  to  the  dictates 
of  Natural  Religion.  We  must  inquire,  then,  as  to  the  import- 
ance of  Revelation,  as  a  step  towards  ascertaining  its  credibility. 

N<^w,  if  God  has  given  to  man  a  Revelation,  it  cannot  be  a 
matter  of  indifference  to  ns  whether  we  accept  it  sfnd  obey  Him, 
or  no.  And  its  importance  will  be  seen  by  observing  that  it  is  a 
reptMication  of  JVatural  Rdigion ;  in  other  words,  ihat  it  shows 
l^t  the  Government  of  this  world  is  Moral,  that  Virtue  is  the 
law  imder  which  we  are  bom,  &c.  And  it  teaches  Natural  Re- 
ligion in  all  its  purity ;  and  it  is  by  the  Gospel  that  Life  and 
Immortality  have  been  brought  to  light.  And  ^rther  still,  Rev^ 
lation  is  an  mOhoritaHiife  republication  of  Natmal  Religion,  and 
so  furnishes  an  additional  proof  of  its  truth.  Indeed,  Natural 
Religion  seems  as  much  proved  by  the  Revelation  of  Scripture, 
as  it  would  have  been  had  the  design  of  Revelation  been  nothing 
else  than  to  pvove  it 

I.  But  it  wiU  be  disputed  how  far  miracles  em  prove  Natural 
Religion.  Now,  not  to  treat  the  question  in  a  speculative  manner, 
it  is  clear  that,  pvacoieally,  a  man  would  be  more  believed  if  he 
worked  miraelc«  in  support  of  his  divine  commission,  than  if  he 
worked  none,  if  he  were  teaching  Natural  Religion  to  a  nation 
which  had  not  found  it  out  or  had  forgotten  it.  Besides,  it  is 
sorely  not  too  much  to  assert,  that  any  one  who  had  reasoned 
oat  the  scheme  of  Natural  Religion,  would  feel  himself  greatly 
oonfirmed  by  a  miraculous  revelation  of  the  same.  Let  us 
suppose  a  person  who  had  not  only  reasoned  out  the  scheme  of 
Hfftixral  Religion,  but  had  also  frsoned  bis  life  according  to  its 
Kght,  believing  in  a  God  and  in  his  Moral  Government;  how 
would  his  faith  be  confirmed  1^  a  revelation  accompanied  by 
miracles !  And  snreSy,  Revealed  Religion  has  done  much  towarcte 
confirming  the  dark  guesses  of  i^iilosophers  who  have  followed 
Ifstural  &ligie(B.  Again,  Christianity  was  not  a  mere  republica- 
tion of  Natural  Religion ;  it  did  something  moie ;  it  set  up  a 
visible  Church  to  attest  ito  truth  to  all  ages, — ^truth  which  would 
eoon  have  been  forgotten,  had  the  Prophets  under  the  Law  and  Christ 
fmd  Ms  Apostles  under  the  Crospef,  only  taught  thehr  dectnoes 

0  3 
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and  confirmed  them  by  miracles,  and  not  enshrined  them  in  a 
visible  society. 

Ko  one  can  say  with  truth  that  the  world  has  ever  had  as  good 
an  opportunity  of  learning  even  Natural  Religion,  as  now  that  we 
enjoy  an  actual  revelation  from  God. 

Here  it  may  be  objected,  that  Christianity  has  been  perverted 
and  corrupted,  and  that,  after  all,  it  has  had  but  very  little  in- 
fluence in  the  world.  To  this  we  answer,  that  so  has  the  law  of 
Nature  been  perverted;  and,  moreover,  that  the  influence  of 
Religion  in  the  world  has  not  been  trivial.  The  truth  is,  that  we 
must  not  urge  such  objections  as  these,  for  we  must  judge  systems 
and  dispensations  of  this  kind,  not  by  their  perversions,  but  by 
their  real  tendencies,  that  is,  by  what  they  would  efiect  if 
mankind  only  did  their  part.  Under  Natural,  as  under  Revealed, 
Religion,  we  have  a  free  choice  between  right  and  wrong,  and  we 
are  not  forced  to  act,  but  left  at  liberty  to  act  as  we  please,  and 
warned  of  the  future  consequences  of  our  actions. 

II.  But  Christianity  is  also  to  be  considered  in  a  higher  point  of 
view,  as  giving  an  account  of  a  dispensation  of  things  undiscover- 
able  by  Reason.  Thus,  Natural  Religion  teaches  us  our  duty  to 
God,  as  the  righteous  Governor  and  Judge  of  the  World ;  but 
Revelation  alone  can  teach  us  our  duty  towards  God  the  Son  or 
God  the  Holy  Ghost.  And  this  is  important  to  be  observed,  for  it 
does  not  arise  from  any  positive  command,  but  from  the  relations 
themselves  in  which  we  stand  to  the  two  latter  Persons.  Now 
Religion  comes  to  us  under  two  lights,  as  internal  and  external. 
In  the  first  case  we  mean  that  it  comes  as  an  inward  principle  to 
be  exerfced  in  certain  inward  acts  of  the  mind  and  heart.  In 
what  manner  internal  worship  is  to  be  expressed  is  a  matter  of 
pure  revealed  command.  Our  relations  to  the  Three  Persons  of 
the  Godhead  being  known,  our  obligations  towards  Them  are  at 
once  deducible  by  Reason  from  these  known  relations.  And 
these  obligations  are  of  a  Moral  Nature,  as  much  as,  or  even  more 
so  than,  our  similar  obligations  to  our  fellow-men.  And  if  this 
account  be  true,  then  a  neglect  of  our  duty  of  acting  according 
to  these  known  relations  will  probably  be  attended  with  punish- 
ment hereafter. 

And  since  we  are  in  a  depraved  state,  and  the  assistance  of 
God's  Holy  Spirit  is  necessary  to  efiect  our  renewal,  no  serious 
person  can  refuse  to  use  the  means  of  grace  which  He  has  ap- 
pointed ;  especially  since  the  analogy  of  Nature  shows  that  we 
cannot  expect  any  blessings  without  making  use  of  the  appointed 
means  of  obtaining  them.  And  if  this  be  so,  then  Christianity 
cannot  be  treated  as  a  light  matter,  nor  deemed  of  little  conse- 
quence, until  it  is  actually  proved  to  be  false. 

Hence  we  may  learn  the  difference  between  Moral  and  Positive 
precepts  and  duties.     By  Moral  Precepts  we  mean  those  the 
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reason  of  "which  we  can  see  for  ourselves ;  and  by  Moral  DvtUsy 
such  as  arise  out  of  the  nature  of  the  case  prior  to  any  positive 
command.  Positive  Precepts  are  those  the  reason  of  which  we 
do  not  see ;  and  Positive  JhUies  are  such  as  do  not  arise  out  of 
the  nature  of  the  case,  but  only  from  some  express  command. 
But,  distinct  as  they  are  from  each  other,  we  must  be  careful  not 
to  separate  them  further  than  they  are  really  distinct ;  for  Positive 
Duties  become  Moral  Duties  directly  they  are  made  known  to  us  by 
one  who  stands  in  any  known  and  authorized  relation  to  us.  For 
example,  so  long  as  Christ's  office  is  unknown  to  us,  gratitude  and 
reverence  towards  Him  is  only  a  positive  duty  ;  but  the  moment 
that  we  become  acquainted  with  that  office  and  his  relation  to 
us,  then  gratitude  and  worship  to  Him  become  Moral  Duties  as 
much  as  charity  towards  our  fellow-men.  The  distinction  between 
these  two  classes  of  duties,  then,  lies  rather  in  the  way  in  which 
they  are  made  known  to  us,  than  in  any  intrinsic  difference. 
Besides,  these  two  classes  of  duties  and  precepts  often  run  into 
each  other;  e.g.,  the  exteimal  worship  oi  God  is  a  moral  duty, 
though  no  particular  of  -it  be  anything  higher  than  a  positive 
duty.  And  as  positive  precepts  are  means  to  moral  ends,  we  must 
obey  a  mpral  precept  in  preference  to  a  mere  positive  one,  if  the 
two  should  ever  clash  and  contradict  each  other.  Both,  moral 
and  positive  precepts  are  equally  sanctioned  by  Revelation,  and 
in  this  respect  they  are  both  equal ;  but  the  Moral  Law  of  duty 
is  also  written  and  engraved  on  our  hearts,  and  this  is  a  plain 
intimation  which  of  the  two  we  are  to  prefer. 

But  we  are  not  left  to  reason  alone  to  decide  this  question ;  for 
first,  although  mankind  have  always  been  prone  to  place  religion 
in  positive  rites  rather  than  in  the  performance  of  moral  duties, 
yet  the  nature  of  the  case  shows  all  such  notions  to  be  subversive 
of  true  religion,  which  cannot  exist  except  accompanied  by  moral 
virtue.  Again,  Holy  Scripture  in  many  places  gives  direct  pre- 
ference to  moral  over  positive  duties  ;  as  for  instance,  where  God 
says,  "  I  will  have  mercy  and  not  sacrifice,"  which  is  a  proverbial 
and  general  expression,  and  one  which  must  be  intended  to  apply 
to  all  moral  and  positive  duties  in  general,  and  not  merely  to  the 
occasion  which  called  it  forth.  (St.  Matt.  ix.  13,  and  xiL  7.) 
But  although  this  be  true,  we  must  beware  of  falling  into  the 
opposite  error  of  neglecting  positive  precepts  on  the  score  of 
their  inferiority  to  moral  duties ;  for  commands  merely  positive, 
once  admitted  to  be  from  God,  lay  us  under  the  strictest  moral 
obligation  to  obey  them, 

CHAPTER  II. 

OP  PEESrMPTIONS  AGAINST  A  MIRACULOUS  REVELATION. 

We  must  next  endeavour  to   remove   presumptions   against 
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ReT^ation  in  general,  and  particularly  against  BUTacles^  on  whick. 
mncfa  of  Oke  proof  of  Revelation  depends. 

I.  I^ere  is  no  presomption  against  the  genend  scheme  of 
Christiaiutj  to  be  drawn  from  the  analogy  of  Nature,  whether 
that  scheme  be  called  mixaculous  or  not  For  if  there  be  aoj 
such  pvesumpiion,  it  must  arise  either  from  the  fact  that  Religieo. 
is  not  discoverabk  by  Reason  or  Ezperienoe,  or  because  the 
scheme  of  Chsistiaiiity  is  unlike  the  common  eouise  of  Natioe 
which  is  so  disco^rable.  To  the  former  supposition  we  can 
answer,  that  neither  is  the  whole  scheme  of  Nature  discoyerable 
by  Reason  and  Experience,  and  that  our  ignorance  of  both. 
schemes  is  e^n&L  To  the  latter  we  rcDly,  that  these  is  no  pre- 
sumption  from  Analogy  that  the  whole  course  of  things^  or 
Divine  Govemment,  naturally  unknown  to  us,  and  eyerythias 
which  it  contains,  is  like  to  anything  which  is  known.  And 
therefore  there  is  no  presumption  against  the  former,  simply  on 
the  ground  of  its  bdng  unlike  to  anythaag  in  the  latter.  We 
ought  not,  then,  to  -wonSer  at  such  diflwrenees  being  found  to  exist 
between  things  visible  and  invinble.  Indeed,  although  we  may 
fiiirly  look  for  a  certain  amount  of  resemblance  between  them, 
we  ought  not  to  expect  to  find  a  perfect  likeness^ 

II.  A  miracle  being  assumed  to  be  wmdbmg  fwi  discoverMe 
without  Bevdation,  and  urdike  ^  known  cowrae  of  thvnag,  it  is 
clear  that  if  there  be  a  presiunption  against  a  miraculous  ^Revelft- 
tion,  it  must  be  either  against  such  a  Revelation  bdng  made  at 
the  beginning  of  the  world,  or  after  the  settled  comrse  of  nature 
had  begun.  But  there  is  no  presumption  against  it  in  the  former 
case,  for  a  '  miracle  "  is  a  relative  term ;  it  implies  a  course  of 
Nature ;  and  we  do  not  know  whether  there  was  a  conirse  of  Nature 
at  all  in  the  beginning  y  and  we  cannot  form  a  judgment  as  to 
what  the  course  of  Nature  is  on  the  first  peopling  of  wealds. 
The  question,  then,  as  to  whether  man  had  a  Revelation  or  not  aii 
the  beginning  of  the  world,  is  a  simple  question  of  ituet  and  not 
of  miracles.  Again,  it  was  evidently  a  new  power  that  was 
exercised  when  man  was  first  placed  upon  this  earth — something 
different  from  the  present  course  of  Nature.  And  it  is  a  mexe 
question  of  fact,  whether  this  power  stopped  at  (Ace,  or  went  on 
and  gave  mankind  a  Revelation.  And  furtner  stiU,  let  this  pow«r 
be  called  miraculous  or  not,  miracles  did  actually  take  place,  anud 
this  fact  outweighs  aU  probabilities.  And  lastiy,  there  is  in  the 
world,  and  ever  has  been,  a  strong  tradition  concerning  an  original 
Revelation ;  and  this  has  a  tendency  to  remove  all  prejudices  or 
presumptions  against  a  subsequent  one. 

III.  Still,  it  is  possible  that  objections  may  be  raised  against  the 
probability  of  a  Revelation  being  made  after  the  course  of  Nature 
was  once  established.  To  this  we  answer,  that  our  objector  has 
no  analogy  or  parallel  case  to  argue  from,  unless  he  knows  of 
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UMtfaer  world  whose  ease  is  simHar  to  our  own.  STow  we  know 
of  BO  such  other  world ;  and  eiren  if  we  did,  one  single  instance 
would  not  be  mfficienA  to  ^irnish  a  saiisfaetaiT'  proof  in  mpport 
•f  his  objedaoB.  Th«Ee  is  no  invsumption,  then,  against  mixMes 
SBoh  as  to  reader  them  incredible.  The  smaliest  fact,  duly  attested 
and  estahlisfaad,  is  stronger  than  any  amouxit  of  d  priori  pse* 
suB^tioss.  A  priorit  we  may  sappose  for  example,  the  chances 
against  Oseasr  and  his  history  and  fortunes  were  yery  great ;  but 
i^B  &ct  of  Ms  history  outweighs  tiiem  all.  Again,  if  we  leave 
out  the  consideration  of  Revealed  Religion,  we  are  in  total 
%noianoe  as.  to  &e  eauses  on  whidi  nyrades  depend.  (And 
heace,  by  Hie  way,  it  is  elear  that  before  any  evidence  is  adduced, 
there  is  a  greater  presunptum  against  the  particular  &cts  now 
instanced,  thaa  there  is  against  miracles  in  general.)  But  take 
in  the  considertttion.  of  Beligion,  and  we  see  all  sorts  of  reaeons 
in  &vour  of  mseacles.  Miracles^  too,  must  not  be  compared  with 
conutton  natural  events,  but  with  the  extrtwrdinarif  phoiomena  of 
nature,  such  as  comets,  earthquakes,  &c.  And  befcnre  any  one  deter- 
mines whether  i^ena  is  any  pecuHar  paeeauB^tion  again^  miracles, 
he  should  first  settle  what  is  the  degree  of  d  priori  probability 
against  the  occurrence  of  earthquakes,  &c.,  and  whether  that 
probability  would  outweigk  the  evidence  of  such  an  event  having 
actually  occurred. 

We  condlnde,  then,  that  there  is  no  presumption  against  miracles, 
and  that,  on  the  contrary,  the  fact  that  we  are  able  to  discern 
reasons  ^r  th^  occmarence,  gives  a  positive  credibility  to  their 
history. 

CHAPTER  III. 

01*   OBJXCSXOirS.  AaAIKST  THE  S(?Bl!H3S  OF  BSVELATION. 

We  next  proceed  to  prov«  that  objections  raised  against  the 
dcheme  of  Ghristiattity,  as  distinguished  from  objections  against  its 
emdeneey  are  frivolous. 

Most  objections  urged  against  the  scheme  of  Christianity  may 
be  answered  at  once  by  our  ignorance,  that  is,  by  our  incapacity, 
as  finite  beings,  for  judging  what  was  to  be  expected  in  a  Revela- 
tion from  God.  For,  if  we  are  incompetent  judgea  of  many  thin^ 
in  the  dispensation  of  Nature,  as  we  see  and  know  cursives  to  be, 
it  must  foUow  tha4i  we  are  also  incompetent  to  judge  of  the  dis^ 
pensaiaon  of  Revelation.  And  if  of  the  whole,  surely  also  of  the 
parts,  of  the  miraculous  agencies,  for  example,  by  which  it  was 
attested  and  carried  on.  If  the  subject  of  an  earthly  State  be 
not  a  competent  judge  beforehand  of  the  rules  of  his  prince's 
eovenunent  in  geneo^,  he  surely  cannot  judge  of  particular 
aevi»tioBs  from  those  rules.  And  so,  if  we  axe  ignorant  of  the 
geneaEal  schemeof  Revelation,  we  must  in  like  manner  be  ignorant 
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of  its  particular  points ;  sucli  as,  of  what  was  to  be  ex- 
pected beforehand  in  the  Revelation  which  we  have  actually 
got;  nay,  we  do  not  know  what  was  to  be  expected  before- 
hand, even  in  its  minutest  details ;  as,  for  example,  whether  it 
would  be  deliyered  in  writing  or  no.  Prior  to  experience,  then, 
we  should  be  ignorant  of  the  way  by  which  to  attain  to  natural 
knowledge ;  and  in  like  manner  we  are  wholly  ignorant  as  to  what 
degree  of  fresh  knowledge  it  was  to  be  expected  that  God  would 
bestow  upon  mankind  by  Revelation,  or  how  far  He  would  inter- 
pose miraculously. 

It  is  objected  that  a  Revelation  embracing  some  particular  points 
only — ^for  example,  one  not  committed  to  writing — ^would  not  have 
answered  its  purpose.  We  answer,  that  perhaps  it  would  not  have 
answered  all  the  purposes  of  the  existing  Revelation ;  but  it  still 
might  have  answered  others,  or  the  same  in  different  degrees.  If, 
then,  we  can  overthrow  the  evidence  for  Christianity,  then  its 
entire  scheme  is  overthrown  also ;  but  if  not,  it  is  frivolous  to 
bring  objections  against  it  as  being  left  or  disposed  in  one  way  rather 
than  another.  And  hence  it  follows  that,  although  we  may  ar^e 
against  other  books  &om  our  own  preconceived  notions,  it  is  im- 
possible to  do  so  against  the  Holy  Scriptures.  In  these  we  are  not 
competent  judges,  as  we  are  in  the  case  of  other  books,  what  de- 
gree of  plainness  is  to  be  expected. 

Again,  it  is  objected,  that  internal  improbability  weakens  the 
external  evidence  in  favour  of  a  system.  We  answer,  that  this  is 
true ;  but  still  that  one  single  fact  will  outweigh  the  strongest 
improbability.  And  in  the  case  of  Revelation  we  should  lay  the 
very  greatest  stress  on  facts,  for  we  are  dealing  with  a  subject  so 
far  above  ourselves  that  we  hardly  know  what  is  probable  and 
what  is  not.  And  to  go  a  step  further,  it  is  even  probable,  judging 
from  analogy,  that  a  Revelation  from  God  should  contain  tlungs 
liable  to  objection.  The  course  of  Nature  itself  contains  many 
thines  which  are  d> priori  liable  to  objection.  For  instance,  d>  priori, 
we  should  have  thought  it  highly  improbable  that  men  should 
have  been  able  to  acquaint  themselves  so  much  better  with  astro- 
nomy than  with  medicine. 

The  foregoing  observations  may  be  applied  to  remove  several 
particular  objections  against  Revelation  in  its  details.  For  ex- 
ample, it  has  been  objected  that  the  powers  with  which  the  early 
Christians  were  frequently  gifted,  were  sometimes  misused,  and 
that  therefore  they  were  not  miraculous.  But  we  should  remem- 
ber that  in  the  ordinary  course  of  things  superior  gifts  are  not 
always  bestowed  on  persons  of  the  highest  discretion  and 
prudence. 

Further  points  of  resemblance,  too,  may  be  traced  out  by 
analogy,  i^atural  knowledge  comes  to  us  by  degrees — ^by  the 
thought  and  study  of  successive  ages ;  and  so  also  may  Bdigioy^ 
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knowledge.  There  may  be,  and  doubtless  there  are,  very  many 
truths  and  doctrines  at  present  undiscovered  and  undeveloped  in 
Holy  Scripture. 

It  may,  again,  be  objected,  that  our  analogy  fails  here,  for 
that  natural  knowledge  is  but  of  little  use.  We  answer,  that  our 
analogy  does  not  fail :  we  are  speaking  of  the  general  instruction 
which  Nature  does  or  does  not  afford  us ;  and,  besides,  some  parts 
of  natural  knowledge  are  of  the  greatest  importance  in  life.  Again, 
we  answer  that,  even  supposing  our  analogy  to  faU  in  this  respect, 
yet  it  may  be  clearly  made  out  from  the  course  of  Nature,  which 
shows  us  that  God  does  not  dispense  his  gifts  according  to  our 
notions  of  interest  and  advantage. 

Again,  it  is  objected,  that  "Holy  Scripture  represents  the  world 
as  fallen  and  ruined.  Now  is  it  credible  tluit  so  many  ages 
should  have  passed  before  a  matter  so  important  as  Revelation 
was  made  known  ?  and  that  then  it  should  be  made  known  so 
partially  1 "  We  answer  to  this,  that  it  is  probable  that  such  should 
be  the  case,  if  Nature  and  Revelation  come  from  the  same  author. 
For  in  the  natural  world  remedies  against  diseases  have  been  hid 
for  many  years,  and  have  only  recently  been  discovered;  many 
others,  in  all  probability,  have  yet  to  be  discovered. 

The  general  deduction  from  this  is,  not  that  Reason  is  no  judge 
of  Revelation  at  all,  but  that  there  are  some  things  on  which 
unaided  Reason  cannot  form  a  judgment  from  its  own  preconceived 
opinions.  For  it  is  clear  that  Reason  must  judge  on  the  morality 
of  Scripture ;  i.  e.,  not  whether  it  contains  or  does  not  contain 
things  different  from  what  we  should  have  expected  at  the  hands 
of  a  wise  and  good  Creator,  but  whether  it  contains  anything 
which  is  plainly  contradictory  to  natural  wisdom  or  justice.  And 
such  objections  only  are  raised  against  Religion  as  are  founded 
on  suppositions  which  would  equally  lead  us  to  conclude  that  the 
constitution  of  Nature  is  contradictory  to  natural  wisdom  or 
justice — a  thing  which  certainly  is  not  the  case.  Again,  Reason 
must  judge  of  the  evidence  of  Religion  and  of  the  objections 
raised  against  that  evidence. 

It  follows  from  this,  that  the  question  on  Which  the  truth  of 
Christianity  depends  is,  not  what  objections  there  are  against  its 
Scheme,  but  what  objections  can  be  raised  against  its  Evidence,  or, 
in  other  words,  what  is  the  worth  of  its  evidence,  when  the  ob- 
jections against  its  proof  have  been  fairly  estimated ;  for  little 
weight  can  be  attributed  to  objections  raised  against  Revelation 
which  experience  shows  to  be  false  when  they  are  applied  to  the 
analogous  case  of  Nature.  And,  still  further,  we  may  urge  that, 
frivolous  as  are  such  objections  against  Revelation,  still,  when  a 
supposed  Revelation  is  more  consistent  with  itself,  and  tends  more 
to  encourage  virtue  than  could  be  expected  from  enthusiasm  or 
political  views,  this  is  in  itself  a  presumptive  proof  of  its  not  pro- 
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ceedlng  from  the  hJatei  source :  for  we  are  competent  judges  «f 
what  might  be  expected  from  mere  hmma  enthusiasm^  while  we 
are  wholly  unfit  to  judge  what  might  be  expected  from  God. 

CHAPTSR  IV. 

or  CHUISTIAKITY  YISWED  AS  A  SCHEME. 

It  has  now  been  shown  that,  su^^osiag  a  Revelation  to  haye 
been  made,  it  must  probably  contain  many  things  contrary  to  oux 
expectations,  and  so  liable  to  objection.  Let  us  bow  apply  to  ih» 
objections  raised  against  the  wisdom  of  Ohiistiaauty,.  ^e  answem 
given  in  the  former  part  of  Butkr^s  work  to  similar  objectioiia 
urged  against  the  course  of  Mature. 

Christianity,  like  the  course  of  Natiuv,  is  a  system ;  and  its  yar- 
rious  parts^ — ^the  Incarnation,  the  Mediation  of  Christ,  the  ag^ency 
of  the  Holy  Spirit,  in  short,  the  entire  mystery  of  Godliness,  are 
all  evidently  as  much  above  our  comprehension  as  the  con8titi;^knii 
of  liirature  is. 

Again,  as  in  the  natural  world,  so  in  CSuistiaauty,  many  means 
axe  made  use  of  in  order  to  bring  about  particular  ends ;  and  the 
means  objected  to,,  how  foolish  soever  tney  may  appear  to  mon^ 
may,  after  aU,  be  the  best  calculated  to  bring  about  those  ewls, 
and  if  so,  their  apparent  foolishness  is  no  valid  ol^ection  agaonst 
Bievelation. 

Again,  it  is  true  that  th«  system  of  Kature  can  be  traced  only 
in  a  small  degree  u^  to  those  general  law4s  on  which  it  is  earned 
out.  A  great  ^t,  indeed,  we  can  see,  and  enough  for  the  puis 
pose  of  s^vancing  arguments  from  analogy.  And  if  both  schemes 
of  Nature  and  of  Eevelatdon  be  carried  on  by  gen«»l  laws,  thai 
we  have  no  more  right  to  expect  that  every  exigence,  as  it  arisesy 
win  be  provided  for  by  a  special  ijatex^siti<HL  iax  the  one  system 
than  in  the  other. 

The  next  point  is,  to  show  that  particular  objectionis  aeai&st 
Christianity  may  be  answered  by  instancing  particular  and  fuU 
analogies  in  Nature. 

A^ionst  title  whole  scheme  of  the  Gospel  it  has  been  objected, 
that  it  supposes  God  to  be  obliged  to  have  recourse  to  long  and 
in4;rii2ate  means  to  accomplish  his  end,  namely,  our  salvaticm; 
just  as  men,  from  the  want  of  knowledge  or  power,  are  obliged  to 
have  recourse  to  roundabout  ways.  To  this,  we  reply,  that  it  is 
just  the  same  in  the  analogy  of  Nature:  if  we  look,  for  exan^le, 
at  the  growth  of  the  human  body  or  of  a  flower,  the  growth  of 
these  is  brought  about  by  slow  successive  means,  each  one  of 
which  is  subordinate  to  another.  Of  this  manner  of  op^ratieoiy 
everything  that  we  see  iu  the  course  of  Nature  around  us  is  a» 
much  an  instance  as  any  part  of  the  Christian  disp^osation. 
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CHAPTER  V. 

or  OBJECTIONS  AOAINST  I>AILTS  OF  BETELATIOK. 

We  BOW  come  te  consider  objections  zaised  against  partieidar 
parts  of  the  great  scheme  of  BeyelatioiL  And  &tS^  the  Mediation 
of  Christ  has  been  much  objected  to :  but  first,  ve  rap!  j,  that  the 
notiMi  of  a  Mediator  in  tibe  abstract  is  in  haiauNiy  with  the  whole 
analogy  of  Nature ;  for  Nature  pzeservFes  «s  in  iaiaaGy  through  tha 
Mediation  of  others.  Again,  as  we  must  suppose  the  werld  te  be 
under  a  Moral  €k>TeniDient,  there  is  no  reason  to  suppose  that 
punishment  will  not  ioHkoiw  vice  as  a  Natucal  consequence  in  the 
next  as  in  the  present  worid.  Further,  it  would  be  by  no  means 
certain  how  far  these  natural  consequences  could  have  been  pre- 
Tented  eonsistentlj  witiii  the  eternal  rule  of  light:  though  there 
was  ground  to  hope  that  the  rule  of  univetsal  gOTemment  was  not 
so  stnctly  severe,  but  that  there  was  sesne  room  left  for  pardon^ 
and  for  haying  these  natural  eonse^uenoes  nreyented^  yet  there 
was  no  reason  to  suppose  that  anything  whicn  we  could  do  of  ouz^ 
selyes  would  prevent  them.  Mdeed,  the  acalogy  of  judicial 
punishment  goes  very  far  to  show  that  our  own  personal  refoxma- 
tion  is  not  enough  to  set  us  free  from  the  penalty  of  our  sins :  and 
the  g^aeral  pre^enoe  of  expiatory  oflSenngs  in  the  heathen  world 
shows  that  tne  notion  of  repentance  alone  being  able  to  expiate 
guilt  appears  contrary  to  the  general  sense  of  mankind.  A  spe- 
cial interposition  of  Qod  and  a  Mediator  is,  then,  not  only  pro- 
bable and  credible,but  also  necessary.  In  tiiis  state  of  the  natural 
world,  Beyeiation  comes  in,  confirming  all  our  fears,  and  telling 
us  at  the  same  time  of  tibe  need  <tf  a  Mediatoi.  It  is  clear  that  a 
Mediator  is  needed,  for  man  is  in  a  degnded  state->-in  a  state  of 
wickedness  and  ruin.  And  God  has  given  his  own  Son  to  the 
world,  just  in  the  same  way  of  goodness  as  that  in  which  He 
affords  to  particular  persons  the  friendly  assistance  of  their  fellow- 
creatures.  And  there  are  no  objections  made  against  the  particular 
parts  of  Christ's  office,  which  the  above  considerations  do  not 
obviate :  for  He  was  a  Prophet  and  King,  and  also  a  Propitiatory 
Sacrifice.  He  was  ''that  Prophet  which  should  come  into  the 
world,"  for  He  published  anew  the  law  of  Nature  when  it  had  be- 
come corrupted,  taught  us  our  whole  duty,  confiimed  the  truth  of 
the  moral  system  of  Nature,  revealed  the  manner  in  which  God 
was  to  be  worshipped,  the  efficacy  of  repentance,  and  the  rewards 
and  punishments  of  a  future  life,  and  thus  ''brought  life  and 
iomiortality  to  light." 

Again,  He  was  a  King,  though  "his  kingdom"  was  "not  of 
this  world."  He  founded  on  earth  a  visible  church  and  kingdom, 
and  He  still  continues  to  govern  it  by  his  Spirit's  unseen  influence. 
And,  finally,  Christ  was  a  Propitiatory  ^crifice.  The  Heathens 
and  the  Jews  each  had  their  own  sacrifices,  arising  probably  from 
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a  common  original  Revelation.     And  Christ  came  to  be  the  one 

Sirfect  and  sufficient  sacrifice  for  the  sins  of  the  whole  worid, 
e  not  only  showed  us  an  example,  and  revealed  to  us  our  capa- 
city of  salvation,  but  also  by  his  own  death  He  put  us  into  tnis 
capacity  of  salvation.  How  his  death  came  to  have  this  effect  is 
not  revealed  to  us  in  Holy  Scripture ;  and  it  is  the  part  of  wisdom 
to  perform  the  conditions  required  on  our  part,  witnout  disputing 
how  such  a  blessing  has  been  procured.  And,  further  still,  we 
must  remember  that,  prior  to  a  Kevelation,  we  are  no  fit  judges  of 
the  necessity  of  a  Mediator,  and  therefore  neither  of  the  parts  of 
a  Mediator's  office  ;  and  hence  it  follows  that  it  is  absurd  for  us 
to  urge  objections  in  our  ignorance  against  any  particular  details 
of  Christ's  mediatorial  office. 

There  is  a  further  objection,  to  the  effect  that  the  doctrine  of 
Christ's  being  appointea  to  suffer  for  the  sins  of  the  whole  world, 
represents  God  as  indifferent  to  the  punishment  of  the  innocent 
and  'the  guilty.  But  this  objection,  if  it  proves  anything,  proves 
too  much ;  it  is  an  objection  levelled  against  the  whole  scheme  of 
Moral  Government :  for  in  the  daily  course  of  life  we  see  the  inno- 
cent suffering  involuntarily  for  the  guilty.  The  presumption  in- 
volved in  such  objections  as  these,  then,  seems  almost  lost  in  the 
folly  of  them.  And  the  argument  becomes  the  stronger  when  we 
remember  that  the  sufferings  of  Christ  for  the  race  of  man  were 
voluntary. 

Lastly,  not  only  the  reason  of  the  thing,  but  the  whole  analogy 
of  Nature,  shows  that  we  ought  not  to  expect  the  same  amount  of 
information  concerning  the  Pivine  conduct  as  concerning  our  own 
duty.  We  are  taught  what  is  painful  and  pleasant  by  experience, 
not  by  reason ;  but  we  know  an  infinitely  small  part  of  Natural 
Providence.  So,  too,  although  we  know  but  little  of  God's  divine 
Providence,  our  line  of  duty,  as  a  practical  matter,  is  clear 
enough. 

CHAPTER  VI. 

OP  THE  WANT  OP  UNIVEBSALITT  IN  REVELATION. 

Persons  have  objected  against  Christianity  on  two  grounds ;  first, 
that  it  is  not  universal,  and  secondly,  that  its  evidence  is  doubtful. 
Now  in  answer  to  these  objections,  let  us  inquire  on  what  prin- 
ciple they  are  respctively  founded.  It  is  this  :  that  we  cannot 
tmnk  that  God  will  bestow  upon  some  what  He  does  not  bestow 
upon  all,  and  that  He  cannot  bestow  a  favour  except  in  that 
degree  which  we  think  best  suited  to  our  interests.  But  such  a 
position  as  this,  with  respect  to  the  Moral  Government  of  God,  is 
at  once  contradicted  by  the  facts  of  God's  Natural  Govemmeat. 
For  it  is  certain  that  God  does  variously  distribute  his  natural 
gifts,  such  as  health,  strength,  and  riches.  And,  again,  we  must 
remember,  that  in  our  worldly  affairs,  even  those  of  the  greatest 
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moment,  we  are  often  forced  to  act  upon  vexy  slight  eyidence,  and 
even  when  the  chances  are  against  our  succeeding. 

In  strict  analogy  with  this  principle^  we  find  that  various 
degrees  of  knowledge  have  been  vouchsafed  by  God  to  man  under 
the  Jewish  and  Christian  dispensations,  and  even  at  different 
periods  in  the  same  dispensation.  And  so,  even  supposing  that 
Ileligion  is  intended  to  be  no  more  than  a  light  shining  in  a  dark 
place,  all  this  would  be  in  perfect  harmony  with  the  actual  con- 
stitution of  Nature.  Nor  is  their  apparent  inequality  unjust,  for 
in  the  end  ''every  man  will  be  accepted  according  to  what  he 
has,  and  not  according  to  what  he  nas  not"  (2  Cor.  viii.  12). 
We  do  not  mean  to  say  that  all  persons  are  placed  here  in  a  situa- 
tion equally  favourable  with  respect  to  futurity,  any  more  than 
in  respect  of  knowledge  :  and  as  they  endeavour  to  escape  from 
ignorance  in  ordinary  matters,  so  they  ought  to  strive  to  escape 
from  darkness  as  to  their  souls.  Very  probably  the  same  wise 
reason  which  led  Grod  to  ordain  various  orders  of  his  creatures, 
may  have  led  Him  also  to  impart  to  them  various  degrees  of 
knowledge.  The  same  reason  may  also  account  for  the  case  of 
living  agents  not  becoming  subjects  of  morality  or  religion  till 
some  time  after  their  birth,  but  only  growing  up  to  be  so  gradu- 
ally. But  after  all,  our  ignorance  alone  ought  to  be  a  sufficient 
answer  to  all  such  objections.  Moreover,  the  very  idea  of  a  ' 
"system"  implies  variety.  So  that  even  were  Revelation  univer- 
sal, still  men  s  religious  situations  would  be  different.  And  what- 
ever be  the  reason  why  men  are  placed  in  their  state  of  ignorance, 
must  also  be  the  reason  of  our  not  knowing  why  God  has  placed 
them  there. 

The  following  practical  reflections  may  come  in  here,  and  should 
have  their  share  of  weight. 

The  apparent  doubtfulness  in  which  the  evidence  of  Revelation 
is  involved,  may  be  a  part  of  man's  trial  here,  as  it  gives  scope  to 
a  virtuous  exercise  of  our  understandings  in  examining  it.  Again, 
let  us  srant  that  the  evidence  of  Revelation  is  doubtful ;  but 
doubtful  evidence  in  general  will  put  men  into  a  state  of  proba- 
tion in  a  moral  and  religious  sense.  In  temporal  matters,  if  a 
man  were  in  doubt  as  to  whether  he  had  or  had  not  received  great 
benefits  at  the  hand  of  another,  his  situation  towards  that  person 
could  not  be  the  same  as  if  he  were  certain  that  he  had  received 
no  such  benefits  at  all.  And  much  more  is  this  the  case  concern- 
ing Religion.  In  short,  even  the  very  idea  of  doubting  concerning 
Revelation  implies  such  an  amount  of  evidence  in  its  favour,  as, 
joined  to  the  consideration  of  its  intrinsic  importance,  lays  men 
under  the  necessity  of  ever  regarding  it  with  dutiful  behaviour. 
In  fact,  "  doubt "  as  much  implies  some  evidence,  though  lotoer 
degrees  of  evidence,  as  belief  implies  higher.  Again,  the  difficul- 
ties in  which  the  evidence  of  Religion  is  involved,  are  no  more  a 
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just  ground  of  complaiBt  than  ore  the  external  ciroumstances  of 
temptation  In  whicn  we  are  placed.  And  these  specuUxthe  diffi- 
culties, after  all,  may  constitute  th«  chief  part  of  that  probation 
to  which  those  men  are  subjected  who  are  by  nature  less  liable  to 
physical  or  moral  temptation. 

But  we  must  add  that,  after  all,  the  dissatisfaction  which  man 
feek  at  the  eTidence  of  religion  Tnay  possibly  be  his  own  fault ; 
for  passion,  prejudice,  and  carelessness,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  do 
preyent  m^i  £pom  judging  or  understanding  well  on  common 
subjects  ;  and  this  may  be  e^en  more  entirely  the  case  with  Beli- 
noD.  And  further,  the  general  proof  of  Natural  and  Rerealed 
Religion  does  not  lie  within  the  grasp  of  common  men.  They 
may  indeed  be  led  to  see  the  amount  of  evidence  which  is  to  be 
drawn  from  miracles,  &c.,  in  &v(mr  of  Reyelation,  if  they  will  pay 
the  same  amount  of  attention  to  the  subject  which  they  pay  to 
temporal  concerns.  But  this  •evidence  has  its  objections,  and  those 
who  are  capable  of  se^g  these  ob)ecti(ms,  are  capable  also  of 
seeing  them  through,  and  of  being  assured  that  the  proof  of  lUve^ 
lation  is  not  lost  in  these  difBculties.  And  if  they  will  not  be  at 
t^  pains  to  weigh  them,  and  to  ascertain  their  real  value,  they 
must  remain  in  deubt  and  ignorance. 

It  may  pos^Uy  be  objected  here,  that  if  a  prince  were  to  order 
.  his  servant  to  do  anything,  he  would  take  caore  to  make  his  instmc- 
tioDs  dear.  To  this  objection  we  reply,  that  we  cannot  argue  thus 
concerning  the  Auithor  of  Nature,  who  certainly  does  not  usually 
^ant  us  exact  information  on  all  tilings.  Again,  we  say  that  there 
IS  no  parallel  between  the  eases ;  the  earthly  prince  looks  only  to 
the  outward  thing  being  done,  not  to  the  action  itself,  or  the 
motive  and  principle  on  whdch  it  is  done.  He  has  no  wish  to  test 
and  to  try  the  doer  ;  whereas  Religion  has  a  special  view  to  our 
probation.  Moreover,  if  the  supposed  prince  wished  to  test  the 
loyalty  or  disloyalty  ^his  servant,  it  is  not  oeiliain  that  he  would 
always  make  Ms  instructions  ao  veiy  clear. 

If  we  are  under  a  state  of  ReHgion,  we  are  under  a  state  of 
Probation,  and  there  is  no  difficulty  in  believing  that  state  of 
Probation  to  be  such  as  it  is.  Partial  ignorance  and  doubt,  too, 
afford  scope  for  probation ;  and  peilif»>s  men's  Moral  Probation 
may  be  whether  they  will  tyce  care  to  inform  themselves,  and  act 
upon  the  evidence  whic^  they  haire^  however  doubtful  it  may  be. 
For  such  we  find  by  expeiienoe  to  be  our  probation  in  our  tem- 
poral capacity.  And  alter  we  harve  done  our  best  to  judge  aright, 
tiie  evidence  upon  whidi  we  must  act  in  matters  of  this  woiM  is 
very  often  doubtliil  to  a  ^rery  high  degree^ 

CSHAPTER  Vn. 

OF  THX  PABTXOeZiAJI  XTIDBKOn  1H>B  eBVBSTttSlTt. 

It  now  remains  to  consider  what  particular  evidence  we  have  for 
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the  truth  of  Ohristiaiiity,  chiefly  in  order  to  gee  what  the  analogy 
of  Nature  suggosts  to  us  with  regard  to  that  evidence,  and  the 
objections  urged  against  it. 

We  will  therefore  consider,  first,  the  direct  eyidence  for  Ghris- 
tianity  avising  from  miracles  and  the  completion  of  prophecy,  and 
afterwsurdfl  tins  same  direct  oTidenoe  together  vrith  its  collateral 
proofs,  as  they  make  up  together  one  argument,  just  like  effect  in 
architecture. 

I.  a.  As  to  miracles,  it  is  to  be  observed  that  the  Old  Testament 
gives  us  the  same  historical  evidence  of  the  miracles  of  Moses  and 
others,  as  of  other  events,  the  civil  affairs  of  the  Jewish  nation, 
for  example.  The  same  is  the  case  in  the  New  Testament  with 
the  miracles  wrought  by  Jesus  Christ  and  his  Apostles.  They 
are  evidently  not  introduced  for  the  sake  of  embeUishing  the 
nanative.  Ajid  further,  the  Holy  iScriptures  are  quoted  as  genuine 
from  the  earliest  times  down  to  the  present ;  and  the  accounts 
which  are  given  therein,  both  of  £ftcts  and  miracles,  are  supported 
by  contemporary  testimony.  -  The  establishmMit  of  the  Jewish  fo- 
li^n,  and  that  of  the  Christian  reHgioa,  were  both  contemporary 
with  the  miracles  professed  to  be  wrought  in  attestation  of  them. 
In  fact,  the  most  easy  and  credible  account  of  these  matters  is 
that  winch  is  given  in  the  Holy  Bible,  and  our  best  and  safest  con- 
clusion is  that  the  Bible  is  authentic.  In  order  to  overthow  his^ 
iorical  evidence,  we  want  more  positive  counter^evidenoe,  or  8om« 
^ring  inconsistoicy  and  incredibility  in  the  narration  itsell 
Bat  tUs  we  ha^  not ;  in  fact,  the  Bible  wears  all  the  aroeBrance 
of  an  authentic  history,  and  the  auth«aticity  of  it  is  coimrmed  by 
several  considerations.  Again,  there  is  no  particular  pretence  for 
denying  the  genuineness  of  St.  Paul's  Epistles.  Several  of  them, 
indeed,  have  the  very  highest  internal  evidence,  and  the  1st 
£|M0tle  to  the  CorinUiia&s  is  quoted  by  Clonent,  'Bg.  of  Borne,  in 
a  letter  of  his  own.  St.  Panl  speaks  of  his  having  been  caught 
up  into  heaven,  and  having  been  taught  the  Gospel,  not  by  the 
rest  of  the  Apostles,  but  from  Christ  alone ;  so  that  h»  testimony 
is  something  detached  from  that  of  the  other  Aposilea,  and  inde- 
pendent of  them.  He  speaks,  too,  of  miraculous  ^ts  and  powers 
as  existing  in  the  churches  to  which  he  was  writmg,  down  to  bis 
own  day ;  and  he  speaks  of  them  as  matters  of  common  notoriety. 
Again,  it  is  a  &ot  of  hist^y  that  Christianity  was  ofiered  to  the 
world  on  the  allegation  of  miracles — a  thing  which  was  never  the 
case  with  other  rdigions— «nd  dearly  the  early  Ohiistians  believed 
in  them,  for  Uiey  suffered  death  to  testify  to  their  truth ;  and  the 
qoead  of  Christianity,  at  the  first,  was  something  quite  super* 
natmal,  the  immediate  conversion  of  .great  numbers  to  the  Faidi 
at  once  being  clearly  somewhat  moan  than  human.  Now  eaeh  cf 
tfaeaeproofr  ma^  not  be  conclusive  taken  alone ;  but  surely,  when 
^  pst  together,  they  amount  to  the  very  strongest  evidence.    And 
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it  lies  on  unbelievers  to  show  why  this  evidence  should  be  set 
aside. 

It  is  here  objected,  that  "  enthusiasts  in  every  age  have  been 
willing  to  give  up  their  lives  for  the  most  idle  follies."  Our 
answer  is  timt  enthusiasm  is  no  disproof  of  facts ;  the  miracles  for 
which  the  early  Christians,  in  the  days  of  the  Apostles,  suffered 
and  died,  must  have  been  true,  for  the  proof  of  them  came  under 
the  observation  of  their  senses.  And  those  who  lived  in  the  suc- 
ceeding age  had,  we  do  not  say  the  same  evidence  in  kind,  but 
still  fidl  opportunity  to  inform  themselves  whether  these  miracles 
were  true  or  not. 

Again,  it  may  be  urged  that  still  enthusiasm  weakens  their  tes- 
timony to  facts,  at  the  very  least.  But  this  objection,  in  reality, 
proceeds  on  the  supposition  that  the  facts  themselves  are 
incredible,  which  we  have  shown  not  to  be  the  case.  Prejudice, 
we  may  observe,  is  almost  as  dangerous  as  enthusiasm  ;  and  yet, 
in  spite  of  men's  prejudices,  we  are  apt  to  listen  to  them,  and  to 
accept  their  testimony. 

And  again,  it  is  objected  that  though  the  Apostles  may  partially 
have  beUeved  this  history,  still  they  may  have  mixed  truth  up 
with  falsehood,  and  so  handed  down  to  us  much  that  is  untrue. 
We  answer  that,  even  if  this  be  the  case,  still,  as  a  matter  of  fact, 
men  have  a  power  of  distinguishing  between  truth  and  falsehood ; 
and,  in  spite  of  all  its  defects,  human  testimony  will  always  remain 
a  natural  ground  of  assent,  until  it  is  actually  disproved. 

Further,  it  will  possibly  be  urged  that  men  are  being  constantly 
deluded  by  miracles  and  wonders.  But  in  answer  to  this,  we  as- 
sert that  they  are  not  oftener  deluded  by  miracles  than  by  other 
pretences. 

And  lastly,  it  will  be  said  that  there  is  a  large  amount  of  evi- 
dence in  favour  of  miracles  which  are  known  and  confessed  to  be 
fabulous.  But  surely  this  is  no  more  a  reason  why  Christian 
miracles  should  be  disbelieved,  than  the  fact  of  one  witness  com- 
mitting perjury  is  a  reason  for  disbelieving  all  witnesses. 

Now  against  all  these  objections  let  us  set  the  great  importance 
of  Christianity,  a  fact  which  would  have  secured  the  early  Chris- 
tians from  carelessness  upon  the  subject,  and  so  from  being  de- 
ceived, and  also  their  strong  obligations  to  veracity,  which  would 
secure  them  from  deceiving  others ;  and  the  presumption  is  very 
strong  that  they  were  neither  deceived  nor  deceivers.  Upon  the 
whole,  then,  controversialists  must  allow  the  external  evidence  of 
Christianity,  f^om  miracles,  &c.,  to  be  very  strong ;  and  if  so,  they 
ought  to  take  into  consideration  the  fftct  that  there  is  no  positive 
evidence  against  it,  and  that  we  have  proved  that  there  is  nothing 
incredible  in  Christianity  in  general. 

b.  As  to  arguments  from  prophecy.  First,  we  must  remark 
that  the  obscurity  of  one  portion  of  a  prophecy  does  not  invalidate 
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the  trutli  of' that  part  which  is  understood.  A  parallel  may  be 
foand  in  the  case  of  a  letter,  part  of  which  is  written  in  plain  cha- 
racters, and  part  in  cypher.  Now,  if  the  portion  which  we  could 
read  were  to  contain  some  well-known  fact,  we  should  not  on  that 
account  imagine  that  if  we  understood  the  whole  letter,  all  the 
other  facts  would  be  found  to  be  unknown  to  the  writer. 

Again,  we  observe  that  a  long  series  of  prophecies  being  appli- 
cable in  general  to  such  and  such  a  series  of  events,  in  itself  is  a 
proof  that  it  was  intended  to  apply  to  them,  just  as,  in  the  parallel 
case  of  mythological  or  satiric  writing,  in  fables  or  parables,  a 
person  may  be  well  assured  that  he  understood  what  an  author* 
intended  by  merely  seeing  that  his  words  were  capable  of  such 
or  such  an  application;  and  this,  even  though  he  understood' 
but  half  of  the  fable  or  satire.  In  like  manner,  if  a  long  series  of 
prophecy  before  the  coming  of  Christ  is  applicable  to  Him  in 
many  places,  and  if  another  long  series  of  prophecy  is  applicable 
to  the  present  state  of  the  Church,  these  thinp  are  in  themselves 
a  proof  that  such  an  application  was  intended. 

And  hence  it  follows  that  even  could  we  show  that  the  sacred 
writers  did  not  understand  the  prophecies  which  they  delivered 
in  their  right  sense,  this  fact  would  be  no  argument  against  the 
truth  of  the  prophecy  itself.  Were  one  person  to  compile  memoirs 
from  the  materials  of  another,  it  woidd  not  follow  that  one  knew 
the  whole  meaning  of  those  memoirs  from  knowing  the  meaning 
of  the  compiler.  For  instance,  the  fact  that  he  did  not  understand 
their  full  meaning  does  not  destroy  the  intrinsic  authority,  be  it 
great  or  small,  of  the  annals  from  which  Livy  drew  his  history. 

II.  We  now  proceed  to  consider  the  direct  and  collateral  evi- 
dences of  Christianity  as,  together  with  miracles  and  prophecy, 
making  up  one  great  argument  in  its  favour. 

Holy  Scripture  contains  a  history  of  this  world  for  nearly  6000 
years  ;  for,  after  aU,  prophecy  is  out  the  history  of  events  before 
they  come  true  in  fact ;  and  doctrines  and  precepts  are  matters  of 
fact  also.  And  this  history  is  amply  corroborated  from  other 
sources.  The  chronology  of  Scripture  is  undoubtedly  true ;  and 
the  past  history  and  present  condition  of  the  Jewish  nation,  com- 
pared with  prophecy,  combine  to  make  a  standing  miracle.  And, 
in  fine,  the  promised  Messiah  did  actually  live  and  die  on  earth, 
did  work  miracles  and  establish  his  religion  in  the  world.  These 
are  all  plain  historical  facts,  which  cannot  be  set  aside. 

Now,  let  any  one  read  the  above  history  for  the  first  time,  and, 
on  asking  whether  it  be  really  true,  let  him  be.  informed  of  the 
several  acknowledged  facts  which  are  found  to  correspond  with  it 
in  daily  life;  then  let  him  compare  together  the  history  and  the 
prophecy,  and  observe  the  astonishing  coincidence  of  both :  such 
a  joint  review  must  appear  to  him,  at  the  very  least,  to  possess 
great  weight,  and  to  amoimt  to  evidence  more  than  human.  And, 
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unless  the  whoU  series  and  ch&in  of  eT^nts  be  considered  as  the 
result  of  m^:*e  accident,  th«  truth  of  Christianity  is  at  once  estab- 
lished for  all  practical  purposes ;  fen:  the  credibility  of  the  common 
history  of  Scripture,  and  its  miracttlous  history,  are  so  interwoven 
as  to  imply  each  other,  and  they  must  stand  or  faM  together. 

Easy,  then,  as  it  is  to  show  that  there  are  objections  to  Ohri»- 
tianity,  it  is  most  difficult  to  show  in  a  popular  and  easy  maimer 
the  vast  amount  of  cumulatiye  evidence  in  its  favour.  There  is, 
however,  no  presumption  against  a  revelation  as  mitaoulous ;  but, 
on  the  contrary,  the  general  scheme  of  Christianity  is  conformable 
"to  the  experienced  constitution  of  things,  and  so  is  perfectly  cre- 
dible ;  and  the  amount  of  positive  evidence  in  its  fsivour,  though 
it  may  be  lessened  by  some  particular  objections,  cannot  be 
destroyed  as  a  whole. 

CHAPTER  VIII. 

OF  OBJECTIONS  AGAINST  ABGirHENT   FBOK  ANALOGY. 

Against  all  that  we  have  brought  forward  in  support  of  Bevelar 
tion,  several  objections  may  be  urged : — 

I.  It  may  be  said  that,  ^  after  all,  it  is  a  poor  thing  to  solve 
difficulties  in  Revelation,  by  saying  that  there  are  the  same 
difficulties  to  be  found  in  Nature,  when  in  reality  what  we  want 
is,  to  clear  both  the  one  and  the  other  of  their  respective 
difficulties." 

Now  we  reply  that,  firstly,  plausible  as  this  objection  may  be, 
it  is  to  argue  as  though  we  required,  as  a  right,  to  have  the  whole 
scheme  of  God's  Providence  e3q>laitted  to  us.  Again,  that  in 
matters  of  daily  conduct,  we  are  frequentlv  compelled  to  have 
recourse  to,  and  to  act  upon,  this  kind  of  inference.  The  epithet 
''  poor  "  may  be  applied  to  anything  and  evc^thing  in  human 
life,  as  well  as  to  the  particular  matter  which  is  imder  objection. 
For  instance,  is  it  not  a  *'  poor "  thing  that  the  most  eminent 
physicians  should,  after  all,  have  so  little  power  to  work  a  cure  I 
And  finally,  we  may  reply  that  it  is  unfiiir  on  the  part  of  un- 
believers to  bring  forward  arguments  against  Revelation,  which, 
are  equally  applicable  to  Natural  Religion.  So  that,  generally,  it 
is  sufficient  to  make  answer  that  such  objections  lie  with  equal 
weight  against  the  whole  notion  of  a  Moral  Providence.  '  And 
of  course  it  is  material  to  show  that  as  is  the  Natun^  World 
to  Natural  Religion,  so  is  Natural  Religion  to  Revelation. 

II.  It  may  be  urged  with  some  plausibility,  that  it  is  a  strange 
way  to  convince  people  of  the  obligations  of  religion  by  showing 
that  they  have  as  little  reason  for  their  w(»rldly  pursuits.  We 
answer,  first,  that  Religion  is  a  practical  thing,  essential  to  the 
happiness  of  man ;  now,  if  men  can  be  made  to  believe  this  fact 
as  much  as  they  believe  ^t  prudence  in  their  temporal  affairs  will 
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be  to  their  own  adrantage,  such  a  oonTiction  must  tend  far  towards 
bringing  about  the  practice  of  Religion.  Again,  we  answer  that 
the  principle  on  which  the  above  objection  is  founded,  can  be  no 
other  than  this,  that  if  Religion  was  true,  it  would  never  have 
been  left  to  be  established  bj  doubtful  evidence.  And  this 
principle  is  satisfactorily  answered  and  shown  to  be  valueless,  if 
it  can  be  proved  that  the  Author  of  Nature  has  actually  left 
us  only  the  same  doubtful  evidence  to  act  upon  in  temporal 
concerns. 

III.  It  may  be  objected,  that  ''  it  is  a  strange  way  of  vindi- 
cating the  justice  and  goodness  of  the  Author  of  Nature,  and  of 
removing  objections  against  Natural  and  Revealed  Religion,  to 
^ow  that  the  same  or  like  objections  lie  against  both." 

We  answer  that  the  object  of  this  treatise  is  not  to  vindicate 
the  character  of  Cbd,  but  to  show  the  obligations  of  man.  For, 
first,  it  is  not  necessary  to  vindicate  God's  dispensations  against 
all  possible  objections^  any  further  than  to  show  that  the  things 
objected  to  may,  after  all,  be  consistent  with  justice  and  goodness. 
The  Providence  of  God  is  vindicated  so  far  as  Religion  makes  its 
vindication  necessary.  Again,  we  must  observe,  that  objections 
against  Divine  Goodness  are  not  endeavoured  to  be  removed  by 
showing  that  the  like  objections,  allowed  to  be  conclusive,  lie 
against  Natural  Providence  ;  but  those  objections,  being  shown  to 
be  practically  inconclusive,  the  things  objected  against,  considered 
as  matters  of  fact,  are  further  shown  to  be  credible  from  their  con- 
formity to  the  course  and  constitution  of  Nature.  Again,  even  if 
the  objections  against  God's  justice  be  not  removed,  still  we  contend 
that  the  facts  of  God's  government  would  be  proved  credible 
from  what  has  been  urged  above.  The  obligations  of  Religion, 
too,  are  fully  made  out  by  proving  the  reasonableness  of  the 
practice  of  it,  even  though  the  abstract  reasonableness  of  the 
scheme  itself  be  not  established.  And  lastly,  we  may  observe, 
that  generally,  though  the  analogy  of  Nature  is  not  a  sufficient 
answer  to  the  objections  themselves,  which  are  urged  against  the 
wisdom  or  justice  of  Religion,  yet  it  is  a  sufficient  answer  to  the 
real  intention  of  such  objections,  which  is  to  show  that  Religion 
is  a  thing  incredible. 

IV.  It  may  be  urged,  that  "  the  foregoing  argument  from 
analogy,  if  carried  to  its  greatest  length,  will,  after  all,  leave  the 
mind  in  an  unsettled  state."  We  admit  that  the  above  objection, 
in  the  abstract,  is  true;  but  the  evidence  afforded  by  Nature  in  all 
practical  matters  will  do  the  same.  The  question  is,  not  whether 
the  evidence  of  Revelation  be  satisfactory  in  itself,  but  whether 
it  be  in  reason  sufficient  to  prove  and  discipline  that  virtue  which 
it  presupposes  to  exist.  For  Religion  presupposes  in  all  who 
embrace  it  a  certain  degree  of  integrity  and  honesty. 

V.  It  may  be  objected,  that,  "  after  all,  mankind  will  never 
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be  induced  to  forego  their  present  interest  and  pleasure,  out  of 
regard  for  Religion  upon  doubtful  evidence."  We  answer,  that  to 
say  that  Keligion  wUl  have  little  or  no  influence  with  men  is 
nothing  to  the  purpose  of  the  present  treatise ;  for  our  purpose 
is,  to  show  how  men  ought  to  Dehave  themselves,  not  how  they 
wilL  And  in  extenuation  of  the  defects  of  this  treatise,  we  must 
plead  that  we  have  all  along  been  arguing  on  the  principles  and 
premisses  of  our  opponents.  And  we  have  accordingly  omitted 
the  questions  of  liberti/  and  moral  fitness^  though  doubtless  they 
are  trae  and  important. 

What,  then,  will  be  the  force  and  use  of  this  treatise  ?  Much. 
To  those  who  already  believe  in  Christianity,  upon  the  proof 
arising  out  of  the  two  last-mentioned  principles,  it  will  be  a  con- 
firmation of  what  they  already  believe ;  for  it  will  serve  to  clear 
away  possible  objections.  Again,  it  will  be  of  use  to  those  who 
do  not  admit  these  principles,  for  to  them  it  will  be  an  original 
proof  of  Christianity.  While  those  who  do  not  believe  in  Reve- 
lation at  all  will  find  from  it  the  absurdity  of  all  attempts  to 
prove  Religion  false. 


ADVERTISEMENT 

PEEFIXED  TO  THE  FIRST  EDITION. 


If  the  reader  should  meet  here  with  anything  which  he  had  not 
before  attended  to,  it  will  not  he  in  the  obseryations  upon  the 
constitution  and  course  of  nature,  these  being  all  obvious  ;  but  in 
the  application  of  them :  in  which,  though  there  is  nothing  but* 
what  appears  to  me  of  some  real  weight,  and  therefore  of  great- 
importance  :  yet  he  will  observe  several  things  which  will  appear- 
to  him  of  very  little,  if  he  can  think  things  to  be  of  little,  import- 
ance, which  are  of  any  real  weight  at  all,  upon  such  a  subject  a»> 
religion.  However,  the  proper  force  of  the  following  Treatise 
lies  in  the  whole  general  analogy  considered  together. 

It  is  come,  I  know  not  how,  to  be  taken  for  granted,  by  many 
persons,  that  Christianity  is  not  so  much  as  a  subject  of  inquiry ; 
but  that  it  is,  now  at  length,  discovered  to  be  fictitious.  And  ac- 
cordingly they  treat  it,  as  if,  in  the  present  age,  this  were  an 
agreed  point  among  all  people  of  discernment ;  and  nothing  re- 
mained, but  to  set  it  up  as  a  principal  subject  of  mirth  and  ridi- 
cule, as  it  were  by  way  of  reprisals,  for  its  having  so  long  inter- 
rupted the  pleasures  of  the  world.  On  the  contrary,  thus  much,, 
at  least,  will  be  here  found,  not  taken  for  granted,  but  proved,, 
that  any  reasonable  man,  who  will  thoroughly  consider  the  matter,^ 
may  he  as  much  assured,  as  he  is  of  his  own  being,  that  it  is  not^^ 
however,  so  clear  a  case,  that  there  is  nothing  in  it.  There  is,  t 
think,  strong  evidence  of  its  truth  ;  but  it  is  certain  no  one  can^ 
upon  principles  of  reason,  be  satisfied  of  the  contrary.  And  the^ 
practical  consequence  to  be  drawn  from  this  is  not  attended  to  bj- 
every  one  who  is  concerned  in  it. 

May,  1736. 


TO 

THE  REVEREND  DR.  THOMAS  BAL6UY, 

ABOHDEAOOH  ASJ)   PESBEHDABT  OF  WIN0HE8TEB,  ETC. 


Dear  Sir, — I  trust  you  wUl  excuse  the  liberty  I  Lave  taken  of  pre- 
fixing your  name  to  the  following  sheets  ;  the  latter  part  of  wmch, 
I  am  confident,  will  not  be  thought  undeserving  of  your  approba- 
tion ;  and  of  the  former  part  you  will  commend  the  intention  at 
least,  if  not  the  execution.  In  vindicating  the  character  of 
Bishop  Butler  from  the  aspersions  thrown  upon  it  since  his  death, 
I  have  but  discharged  a  common  duty  of  humanity,  whicH  sur- 
vivors owe  to  those  who  have  deserved  well  of  mankind  by  their 
lives  or  writings,  when  they  are  past  the  power  of  appearing  in 
their  own  defence.  And  if  what  I  have  added,  by  way  of  opening 
the  general  design  of  the  works  of  this  great  Prelate,  be  of  use 
in  exciting  the  younger  class  of  students  in  our  universities  to 
read,  and  so  to  read  as  to  understand,  the  two  volumes  prepared 
and  published  by  the  author  himself^  I  flatter  myseli  I  shall 
have  done  no  inconsiderable  service  to  morality  and  religion. 
Your  time  and  studies  have  been  long  successfully  devoted  to  the 
support  of  the  same  great  cause :  and  in  what  you  have  lately 
given  to  the  world,  both  as  an  author  and  an  editor,  you  have 
lar&^ely  contributed  to  the  defence  of  our  common  Christianity, 
and  of  what  was  esteemed  by  one,  who  was  perfectly  competent 
to  judge,  its  best  establishment,  the  Church  of  England.  In  the 
present  publication  I  consider  myself  as  a  fellow  labourer  with 
you  in  the  same  design,  and  tracing  the  path  you  have  trod  before, 
but  at  great  distance,  and  with  unequal  paces.  When,  by  His 
Majesty's  goodness,  I  was  raised  to  that  station  of  eminence  in 
the  Church,  to  which  you  had  been  first  named,  and  which,  on 
account  of  the  infirmity  of  your  health,  you  had  desired  to  declme ; 
it  was  honour  enough  for  me  on  such  an  occasion  to  have  been 
thought  of  next  to  you :  and  I  know  of  no  better  rule  by  which 
to  govern  my  conduct,  so  as  not  to  discredit  the  EK)yal  Hand 
which  conferred  on  me  so  sigiial  and  unmerited  a  favour,  than  in 
cases  of  difficulty  to  put  tbe  question  to  myself  how  you  would 
probably  have  acted  in  the  same  situation.  You  see,  Sir,  I  still 
took  up  to  you,  as  I  have  been  wont,  both  as  my  superior  and  my 
example.  That  I  may  long  reap  the  benefit  of  your  advice  and 
friendship  ;  and  that  such  a  measure  of  health  and  strength  may 
be  continued  to  you,  as  may  enable  you  to  pass  the  evening  of 

^our  days  with  comfort,  and  enjoy  the  blessings  of  the  life  you 

ove,  is  the  cordial  wish  of, 

Dear  Sir, 
Your  very  affectionate  and  faithful  Servant, 

S.  GLOUCESTER. 
Dartmouth  Street,  WAstminster, 
I2th  May,  1786. 
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PREFACE  BY  THE  EDITOR. 


"  When  I  consider  how  light  a  rastter  very  often  tabjeets  the  best  esta- 
blithed  characters  to  the  snspieions  of  posterity — posterity  often  as  malignant 
to  virtue  as  the  age  that  sav  it  was  enyioos  of  its  glory  ••and  how  ready  a 
leittote  age  is  to  catch  at  a  low  reyived  slander,  which  the  times  that  brought 
it  forth  saw  despised  and  forgotten  aUnest  in  its  birth,  I  cannot  but  think  it 
a  matter  that  desenres  atteBtion/'.--Z^ft0r  to  the  Editor  qf  the  LeUen  o»  the 
Spirit  of  Pairiotifm,  &c,  by  Bishop  Wakbumoh.  See  his  Works,  vol.  vii. 
p.  647. 

Thc  Charge  to  the  Clergy  of  th^  Diocese  of  Durham  was  printed 
and  published  in  the  year  1751,  by  the  learned  Prelate  whose 
Bame  it  bears ;  and,  together  with  the  Sermons  and  Analogy  of  the 
same  writer,  both  too  well  known  to  need  a  more  particular 
description,  completes  the  collection  of  his  Works.  It  has  long 
been  considered  as  a  matter  of  curiosity,  on  account  of  its  scarce- 
B^s ;  and  it  is  equally  curious  on  other  accounts — its  subject,  and 
the  calumny  to  which  it  gave  occasion,  of  representing  the  Author 
as  addicted  to  mperstition,  as  inclined  to  Po'pery,  and  as  dying  in 
the  communion  of  the  Church  of  Borne,  The  improved  edition  of 
the  Biographia  hritcmm.ieay  published  under  the  care  of  Dr.  Kippis, 
haying  unavoidably  brought  this  calumny  again  into  notice,  it 
may  not  be  unseasonable  to  oiFer  a  few  reflections  in  this  place,  by 
fray  of  obviating  any  impressions  that  may  hence  arise  to  the 
diskdvantage  of  so  great  a  character  as  that  of  the  late  Bishop 
BaUer;  referring  those  who  desire  a  more  particular  account  of 
ius  life  to  the  third  volume  of  the  same  entertainiug  work, 
printed  in  1784,  art.  Butleb  (Joseph)  \ 

I.  The  principal  design  of  the  Bishop  in  his  Charge  is,  to  exhort 
lufl  Clergy  to  ^'  do  their  part  towards  reviving  a  practical  sense  of 
religion  amongst  the  people  committed  to  their  care;"  and,  as  one 
iray  of  effecting  this,  to  "instruct  them  in  the  importance  of 
external  reHgion,^"*  or  the  usefulness  of  outward  observanceg  in 
promoting  inward  piety.  Now,  from  the  compound  nature  of  man, 
consisting  of  two  parts,  the  body  and  the  mind,  together  with  the 
influence  which  these  are  found  to  have  on  one  another,  it  follows, 
that  the  religious  regards  of  such  a  creature  ought  to  be  so  framed 
as  to  be  in  some  way  properly  accommodated  to  both.    A  religion 

'  The  account  here  aBnded  to  is  subjoined  to  this  Preface. 
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which  is  purely  spiritual,  stripped  of  ererything  that  may  affect 
the  senses,  and  considered  only  as  a  divine  philosophy  of  the  mind, 
if  it  do  not  mount  up  into  enthusiasm  (as  has  frequently  been  the 
case),  often  sinks,  after  a  few  short  ferrours,  into  indifference :  an 
abstracted  invisible  object,  like  that  which  natural  religion  offers, 
ceases  to  more  or  interest  the  heart;  and  something  further  is 
wanting  to  bring  it  nearer,  and  render  it  more  present  to  our  view, 
than  merely  an  intellectual  contemplation.  On  the  other  hand, 
when,  in  order  to  remedy  this  inconvenience,  recourse  is  had  to 
instituted  forms  and  ritual  injunctions,  there  is  always  danger  lest 
men  be  tempted  to  rest  entirely  on  these,  and  persuaide  themselves 
that  a  painful  attention  to  such  observances  will  atone  for  the  want 
of  genuine  piety  and  virtue.  Yet  surely  there  is  a  way  of  steering 
safely  between  these  two  extremes;  of  so  consulting  both  the 
parts  of  our  constitution,  that  the  body  and  the  mind  may  concur 
m  rendering  our  religious  services  acceptable  to  God,  and  at  the 
same  time  useful  to  ourselves.  And  what  way  can  this  be,  but 
precisely  that  which  is  recommended  in  the  Charge;  such  a 
cultivation  of  outward  as  well  as  inward  religion,  that  from  both 
may  result,  what  is  the  point  chiefly  to  be  laboured,  and  at  all 
events  to  be  secured,  a  correspondent  temper  and  behaviour ;  or, 
in  other  words,  such  an  application  of  the  forms  of  godliness  as 
may  be  subservient  in  promoting  the  power  and  spirit  of  it  ?  No 
man  who  believes  the  Scriptures  of  the  Old  and  New  Testament, 
and  understands  what  he  believes,  but  must  know,  that  external 
religion  is  as  much  enjoined,  and  constitutes  as  real  a  part  of 
revelation,  as  that  which  is  internal.  The  many  ceremonies  in  use 
among  the  Jews,  in  consequence  of  a  divine  command;  the 
baptism  of  water,  as  an  emblem  of  moral  purity ;  the  eating  and 
drinking  of  bread  and  wine,  as  symbols  and  representations  of  the 
body  and  blood  of  Christ,  required  of  Christians, — are  proofs  of  this. 
On  comparing  these  two  parts  of  religion  together,  one,  it  is 
immediately  seen,  is  of  much  greater  importance  than  the  other ; 
and,  whenever  they  happen  to  interfere,  is  always  to  be  preferred : 
but  does  it  follow  from  hepce,  that  therefore  that  other  is  of  little 
or  no  importance,  and,  in  cases  where  there  is  no  competition,  may 
entirely  be  neglected?  Or  rather  is  not  the  legitimate  conclusion 
directly  the  reverse,  that  nothing  is  to  be  looked  upon  as  of  little 
importance,  which  is  of  any  use  at  all  in  preserving  upon  our 
minds  a  sense  of  the  Divine  authority,  which  recalls  to  our 
remembrance  the  obligations  we  are  under,  and  helps  to  keep  us, 
as  the  Scripture  expresses  it,  '^  in  the  fear  of  the  Lord  all  the  day 
long?"*  If,  to  adopt  the  instance  mentioned  in  the  Charge,  the 
sight  of  a  church  should  remind  a  man  of  some  sentiment  of 
piety ;  if,  from  the  view  of  a  material  building  dedicated  to  the 
service  of  God,  he  should  be  led  to  regard  himself,  his  own  body 

*  Prov.  xxiii.  17. 
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as  a  liying  '<  temple  of  the  Holy  Ghost,"'  and  therefore  no  more 
than  the  other  to  be  profaned  or  desecrated  by  anything  that 
defileth  or  is  impure ;  could  it  be  truly  said  of  such  a  one,  that  he 
was  superstitious,  or  mistook  the  means  of  religion  for  the  end  ? 
If,  to  use  another,  and  what  has  been  thought  a  more  obnoxious 
instance,  taken  from  the  Bishop's  practice,  a  cross  erected  in  a 
place  of  public  worship',  should  cause  us  to  reflect  on  Him 
who  died  on  a  cross  for  our  salvation,  and  on  the  necessity 
of  our  "own  dying  to  sin,"*  and  of  "crucifying  the  flesh 
with  the  affections  and  lusts ;"  *  would  any  worse  consequence* 
follow  from  such  sentiments  so  excited,  than  if  the  same  sen- 
timents had  been  excited  by  the  view  of  a  picture— of  the  cruci- 
fixion suppose — such  as  is  commonly  placed^  and  with  this  veiy 
design,  in  foreign  churches,  and  indeed  in  many  of  our  own? 
Both  the  instances  here  adduced,  it  is  very  possible,  may  be  far 
from  being  approved,  even  by  those  who  are  under  the  most  sincere 
convictions  of  the  importance  of  true  religion :  and  it  is  easy  to 
conceive  how  open  to  scorn  and  censure  they  must  be  from  others, 
who  think  they  have  a  talent  for  ridicule,  and  have  accustomed 
themselves  to  regard  all  pretensions  to  piety  as  hypocritical  or 
superstitious.  But  "  Wisaom  is  justified  of  her  children."  *  Reli- 
gion is  what  it  is,  "  whether  men  will  hear,  or  whether  they  will 
forbear;"^  and  whatever  in  the  smallest  degree  promotes  its 
interests,  and  assists  us  in  performing  its  commands,  whether  that 
assistance  be  derived  from  the  medium  of  the  body  or  the  mind, 
ought  to  be  esteemed  of  great  weight,  and  deserving  of  our  most 
serious  attention. 

However,  be  the  danger  of  superstition  what  it  may,  no  one  was 
more  sensible  of  that  dSnger,  or  more  in  earnest  in  maintaining 
that  external  acts  of  themselves  are  nothing,  and  that  moral 
holiness,  as  distinguished  from  bodily  observances  of  every  kind, 
is  that  which  constitutes  the  essence  of  religion,  than  Bishop 
Butler.  Not  only  the  Charge  itself — ^the  whole  intention  of  which 
is  plainly  nothing  more  than  to  enforce  the  necessity  of  practical 
religion,  the  reality  as  well  as  form — ^is  a  demonstration  of  this,  but 
many  passages  besides  to  the  same  purpose,  selected  firom  his 
other  writings.    Take  the  two  following  as  specimens.    In  his' 

>  1  Cor.  VI.  19. 

^  Dr.  Butler,  when  Bishop  of  Bristol,  put  tip  a  cross,  a  plain  piece  of 
marble  inlaid,  in  the  chapel  of  his  episcopal  house.  This,  which  was  in- 
tended  by  the  blameless  Prelate  merely  as  a  sign  or  memorial  that  true 
Christians  are  to  bear  their  cross,  and  not  to  be  ashamed  of  following  a  cru- 
cified Master,  was  considered  as  affording  a  presumption  that  he  was  secretly 
inclined  to  Popish  forms  and  ceremonies,  and  had  no  great  dislike  to  Popery 
itself.  And,  on  account  of  the  offence  it  occasioned,  both  at  the  time  and 
nnoe,  it  were  to  be  wished,  in  prudence,  it  had  not  been  done. 

»  Kom.  vi.  11.  *  Gal.  v.  24. 

<  Matt  zi.  19.  •  Ezek.  ii.  5. 
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Analogy  he  observes  ibus :  ''  Though  mflokind  hsLve,  in  all  t^es, 
been  greatljpr(»ke  to  plaee  their  rdligion  in  peculiar  positiTe  rites, 
by  way  of  equivalent  foE  obedience  to  mend  precepts;  yet,  without 
making  any  comparison  at  all  betwe^i  them,  and  consequently 
without  determining  which  is  to  have  the  preference^  the  nature 
of  the  thing  abundantly  dliows  all  notions  of  tbAt  kind  to  be 
utterly  subvernve  of  true  religion ;  as  they  are,  moreover,  con- 
trary  to  the  whoie  teooi  of  Scripture ;  and  likewise  to  the  naost 
ezj^ess  particular  declarations  of  it,  that  nothing  can  render  us 
accepted  of  Qod,  without  moral  virtue."*  And  to  the  same 
purpose  in  his  sermon,  preached  before  the  Society  for  the  Propa- 
gation  of  the  Gospel,  in  February,  173S-d:  '*  Indeed,  amongst 
creatures  naturally  formed  for  religion,  yet  so  much  under  the 
power  of  imagination  as  men  are,  superstition  is  an  evil  which  can 
never  be  out  of  sight.  But  even  against  this,  true  religion  is  a 
great  security,  and  the  only  one.  True  religion  takes  up  that 
place  in  the  mind  which  superstition  would  usurps  and  so  leaves 
little  room  for  it ;  and  likewise  lays  us  under  the  strongest  oUiga- 
tiomr  to  oppose  it.  On  the  contrary,  the  danger  of  superstition 
cannot  but  be  increased  by  the  prevalence  of  irreligion ;  and,  by 
its  general  preralence,  the  evil  will  be  unavoidable.  For  the 
common  peo|^e,  wanting  a  religion,  will  of  course  take  up  with 
almost  any  superstition  which  is  thrown  in  their  way ;  and  in 
process  of  time,  amidst  the  infinite  vicissitudes  of  the  political 
world,  the  leaders  of  parties  will  certainly  be  able  to  serve  them- 
selves of  that  superstition,  whatever  it  be,  which  is  getting  ground, 
and  will  not  fcdl  to  carry  it  to  the  utmost  length  their  occasions 
require.  The  general  nature  of  the  thing  shows  this,  and  history 
and  fact  confirm  it  It  is  therefoire  w<mderful,  those  people  who 
seem  to  think  there  is  but  one  evil  in  life,  that  of  superstition, 
should  not  see  that  atheism  and  proianeness  must  be  the  introduc- 
tion of  it."a 

He  who  can  think  and  write  in  such  a  manner,  can  never  be 
said  to  mistake  the  nature  of  real  religion;  and  he  who,  after 
such  proofs  to  the  contrary,  can  persist  in  asserting  of  so  discreet 
aoid  kamed  a  person,  that  he  was  addicted  to  mperstitiim,  must 
himself  be  much  a  stranger  both  to  truth  and  charity. 

And  here  it  may  be  worth  our  while  to  observe  that  the  same 
excellent  Prelate,  who  by  one  set  of  men  was  suspected  of  awper^ 
stitwn,  on  account  of  his  Charge,  has  by  another  been  represented 
as  leaning  to  the  opposite  extreme  of  etUhitsiagmy  on  account  of 
his  two  discourses  On  the  Love  of  God*  But  both  opinions  ore 
equally  without  foundation.  He  was  neither  superstitious  nor  mn 
enthusiast ;  his  mind  was  much  too  stnmg,  and  hu  habits  of  thiiik- 
isg  and  reasoning  much  too  strict  and  severe,  to  suffer  him  to 
descend  to  the  weaknesses  of  either  character.    His  piety  was  at 

*  Analogy,  Part  II.  Chap.  i.  »  Serm.  Scri. 
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0nce  ferrent  and  iatioB»L  When  impeflsed  with  a  geiiierous 
concern  for  the  declining  caiiie  of  religion,  he  laboured  to  reyive 
its  dying  interests ;  nothing  he  judged  would  be  more  effectual  to 
thai  end  among  creatures  so  much  engaged  with  bodily  things, 
and  so  apt  to  be  afEected  with  whaterer  strongly  solicits  the  senses 
as  men  ar^  than  a  religion  of  such  a  frame  as  should  in  its  exer- 
cise require  the  joint  exertions  of  the  body  and  the  mind«  On  the 
other  hand,  when  penetrated  with  the  di^^  and  importance  of 
'Hhe  first  and  great  commandment,'^^  lore  to  Ood,  he  set  himself 
to  inquire  what  those  morements  of  the  heart  are  which  are  due 
to  Him,  the  Author  and  Cause  of  all  things ;  he  found,  in  the 
coolest  way  of  consideration,  that  God  is  the  natural  object  of  the 
9ami  affections  of  gratitude,  reverence,  fear,  decdre  of  approbation, 
trust)  and  dependence — ^the  same  affections  in  kind^  though  doubt- 
less in  a  yery  disproportionate  degree — which  any  one  would  feel 
from  contemplating  a  perfect  character  in  a  creature,  in  which 
goodness^  with  wisdom  and  power,  are  supposed  to  be  the  pre- 
dominant qualities,  with  the  further  circumstance,  that  this 
creature  was  also  his  govemor  and  friend.  This  subject  is  mani- 
festly a  real  one;  there  is  nothing  in  it  fanciful  or  unreasonable: 
this  way  of  being  affected  towards  God  is  piety  in  the  strictest 
sense :  this  is  religion  considered  as  a  habit  of  mind ;  a  religion 
suited  to  the  nature  and  condition  of  man  '. 

IL  from  superstition  to  Popery  the  transition  is  easy;  no 
wonder  then,  that,  in  the  progress  of  detraction,  the  simple 
imputation  of  the  former  of  these,  with  which  the  attack  on  the 
character  of  our  Author  was  opened,  should  be  followed  by  the 
more  aggrayated  imputaticm  of  the  latter.  Nothing,  I  think,  can 
fairly  be  gathered  in  support  of  such  a  suggestion,  from  the 
Charge,  in  which  Popeiy  is  barely  mentitned,  and  occasionally 
only,  and  in  a  sentence  or  two;  yet  eyen  there,  it  should  be 
remarked,  the  Bishop  takes  care  to  describe  the  peculiar  observ- 
ances required  by  it,  ^  some  as  in  themselves  wrong  and  super- 
stitious, and  others  of  them  as  being  made  subservient  to  the 
purposes  of  superstition."  With  respect  to  his  other  writings, 
any  one  at  all  conversant  with  them  needs  not  to  be  told  that 
the  matters  treated  of  boili  in  his  Sermons  and  his  Analogy  did 
none  of  them  directly  lead  him  to  consider,  and  much  less  to 
combat,  the  opinions^  whether  relating  to  fe^ith  or  worship,  which 
are  peculiar  to  the  Church  of  Rome :  it  might  therefore  have 

'  Matt.  xzii.  38. 

'  Many  of  the  sentiments,  in  these  Two  Discourses  of  Bishop  Butler, 
concerning  the  soTereign  good  of  man ;  the  impossibility  of  procmiiig  it  in 
the  present  life ;  the  uiisatis&ctoriness  of  earthly  enjoyments ;  together  with 
the  tome'what  beyond  and  aboye  them  all,  which  once  attained,  there  will 
rest  nothing  farther  to  be  wished  or  hoped ;  and  which  is  then  only  to  be 
expected,  when  we  shall  have  put  off  this  mortal  body,  and  our  union  with 
God  shall  be  complete, — occur  in  Hooker' »  Bcclmastical  Polity,  book  1.  §  11. 
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happened,  yet  without  any  just  conclusion  arising  from  thence, 
of  being  himself  inclined  to  favour  those  opinions,  that  he  had 
never  mentioned,  eo  much  as  incidentally,  the  subject  of  Popery 
at  all.  But  fortunately  for  the  reputation  of  the  Bishop,  and  to 
the  eternal  disgrace  of  his  calumniators,  even  this  poor  resource 
is  wanting  to  support  their  malevolence.  In  his  Sermon  at  St. 
Bride's,  before  the  Lord  Mayor,  in  1740,  after  having  said  that 
'^  our  laws  and  whole  constitution  go  more  upon  supposition  of 
an  equality  amongst  mankind  than  the  constitution  and  laws  of 
other  countries,"  he  goes  on  to  observe  that  "this  plainly  requires 
that  more  particular  regard  should  be  had  to  the  education  of 
the  lower  people  here,  than  in  places  where  they  are  bom  slaves 
of  power,  and  to  be  made  daves  of  superstition;"^  meaning 
evidently,  in  this  place,  by  the  general  tenn  superstition,  the 
particular  errors  of  the  Komanists.  This  is  something;  but  we 
have  a  still  plainer  indication  what  his  sentiments  concerning 
Popery  really  were,  from  another  of  his  additional  Sermons,  I 
mean  that  before  the  House  of  Lords  on  June  the  l>th,  1747,  the 
anniversary  of  his  late  Majesty's  accession.  The  passage  aUuded 
to  is  as  follows,  and  my  readers  will  not  be  displeased  that  I  give 
it  them  at  length.  <'  The  value  of  our  religious  Establishment 
ought  to  be  very  much  heightened  in  our  esteem  by  considering 
what  it  is  a  security  from;  I  mean  that  great  corruption  of 
Christianity,  Popery,  which  is  ever  hard  at  work  to  bring  us 
again  under  its  yoke.  Whoever  will  consider  the  Popish  claims 
to  the  disposal  of  the  whole  earth,  as  of  divine  right,  to  dispense 
with  the  most  sacred  engagements,  the  claims  to  supreme  abso> 
lute  authority  in  religion ;  in  short,  the  general  claims  which  the 
Canonists  express  by  the  words,  plenitude  of  pouter — whoever,  I 
say,  will  consider  Popery  as  it  is  professed  at  itome,  may  see  that 
it  is  manifest  open  usurpation  of  all  human  and  divine  authority. 
But  even  in  those  B>oman  Catholic  countries  where  these  mon- 
strous claims  are  not  admitted,  and  the  civil  power  does,  in  many 
respects,  restrain  the  papal,  yet  persecution  is  professed,  as  it  is 
absolutely  enjoined  by  what  is  acknowledged  to  be  their  highest 
authority,  a  general  council,  so  called,  with  the  Pope  at  the  head 
of  it ;  and  is  practised  in  all  of  them,  I  think,  without  exception, 
where  it  can  be  done  safely.  Thus  they  go  on  to  substitute  force 
instead  of  argument ;  and  external  profession  made  by  force, 
instead  of  reasonable  conviction.  And  thus  corruptions  of  the 
-grossest  sort  have  been  in  vogue  for  many  generations,  in  many 
parts  of  Christendom,  and  are  so  still,  even  where  Popery  obtains 
m  its  least  absurd  form ;  and  their  antiquity  and  wide  extent  are 
insisted  upon  as  proofs  of  their  truth ;  a  kind  of  proof  which  at 
best  can  only  be  presumptive,  but  which  loses  all  its  little  weight, 
in  proportion  as  the  long  and  large  prevalence  of  such  corruptions 

^  Serm.  xvii. 
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have  been  obtained  by  force."  ^  In  another  part  of  the  same 
Sermon,  where  he  is  again  speaking  of  our  ecclesiastical  constitu- 
tion, he  reminds  his  audience  that  it  is  to  be  ralued,  **  not  because 
it  leaves  us  at  liberty  to  hare  as  little  religion  as  we  please, 
without  being  accountable  to  human  judicatories;  but  because 
it  exhibits  to  our  view,  and  enforces  upon  our  consciences,  genuine 
Christianity,  free  from  the  superstitions  with  which  it  is  defiled 
in  other  countries;  which  superstitions,  he  observes,  ''naturally 
tend  to  abate  its  force."  The  date  of  this  Sermon  should  here  be 
attended  to.  It  was  preached  in  June,  1747;  that  is,  four  years 
before  the  delivery  and  publication  of  the  Charge,  which  was  in 
the  year  1751;  and  exactlyfive  years  before  the  Author  died, 
which  was  in  June,  1752.  We  have  then,  in  the  passages  now 
laid  before  the  reader,  a  clear  and  unequivocal  proof,  brought 
down  to  within  a  few  years  of  Bishop  Butler's  death,  that  Popery 
was  held  by  him  in  the  utmost  abhorrence,  and  that  he  regarded 
it  in  no  other  light  than  as  the  great  corruption  of  Chrigtianity, 
and  a  manifest,  open  usurpation  of  all  huvrvan  and  divine  authority. 
The  argument  is  decisive ;  nor  will  anything  be  of  force  to  inva- 
lidate it,  imless  from  some  after-act  during  the  short  remainder  of 
the  Bishop's  life,  besides  that  of  delivering  and  printing  his 
Charge  (which,  after  what  I  have  said  here,  and  in  the  Notes 
added  to  this  Preface  and  to  the  Charge,  I  must  have  leave  to 
consider  as  affording  no  evidence  at  all  of  his  inclination  to 
Papistical  doctrines  or  ceremonies),  the  contrary  shall  incontro- 
vertibly  appear. 

III.  One  such  after- act,  however,  has  been  alleged,  which  would 
effectually  demolish  all  that  we  have  urged  in  behalf  of  our 
Prelate,  were  it  true,  as  is  pretended,  that  he  died  in  ike  com- 
mwnion  of  Hie  Church  of  Rome,  Had  a  story  of  this  sort  been 
invented  and  propagated  by  Papists,  the  wonder  might  have 
been  less : 

"  Hoc  Ithacns  velit,  et  magno  mercentnr  Atridae." 

But  to  the  reproach  of  Protestantism,  the  fabrication  of  this 
calumny,  for  such  we  shall  find  it,  originated  from  among'  our- 
selves. It  is  pretty  remarkable  that  a  circumstance  so  extraordi- 
nary should  never  have  been  divulged  till  the  year  1767,  fifteen 
years  after  the  Bishop's  decease.  At  that  time  Dr.  Thomas 
Seeker  was  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  who  of  all  others  was  the 
most  likely  to  know  the  truth  or  falsehood  of  the  fact  asserted, 
having  been  educated  with  our  Author  in  his  early  youth,  and 
having  lived  in  a  constant  habit  of  intimacy  with  him  to  the  very 
time  of  his  death.  The  good  Archbishop  was  not  silent  on  this 
occasion ;  with  a  virtuous  indignation  he  stood  forth  to  protect 
the  posthumous  character  of  his  friend;   and  in  a  public  news- 

'  Senn.  zx. 
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paper,  under  the  signature  of  MisopiewdeSf  called  upon  his  accuse 
to  support  what  he  had  adyanced  by  whatever  proofs  he  could. 
No  proof^  however,  nor  anything  like  a  proof,  appeared  in  reply; 
and  every  man  of  sense  aiid  candour  at  that  timi^  was  perfectly 
oonvinced  the  assertion  was  entirely  groundless  ^    As  a  further 

^  Whea  tibe  fiat  edition  of  this  Pre&ce  was  published^  I  had  in  Taui 
endeavoured  to  procure  a  sight  of  the  papers  in  which  Bishop  Butler  was 
accused  of  having  died  a  Papist,  and  Archbishop  Seeker's  replies  to  them ; 
though  I  well  remembered  to  have  read  both  when  they  £rst  appeared  in  the 
public  prints.  But  a  learned  Professor  in  the  University  of  Oxford  has 
furnished  me  with  the  whole  controversy*  in  its  original  form ;  a  brief  history 
of  which  it  may  not  be  unacceptable  to  offer  here  to  the  curious  reader. 

The  attack  was  opened  in  the  year  1767^  in  an  anonymous  pamphlet, 
entitled  **  The  Boot  of  Protestant  Brrors  Examined;"  in  which  the  author 
asserted,  that  **  by  an  anecdote  lately  given  him,  that  same  Prelate"  (who  at 
the  bottom  of  the  page  is  called  B — p  of  I> — ^m)  "is  said  to  have  died  in  the 
communion  of  a  church  that  makes  much  use  of  saints,  saints'  days,  and  all 
the  trumpery  of  saint  worship."  When  this  remarkable  fiict,  now  first 
divulged,  came  to  be  generally  known,  it  occasioned,  as  might  be  expected, 
no  little  alarm;  and  inteHigenoe  of  it  was  no  soontf  ooavejed  to  Archbishop 
Seeker,  than  in  a  short  letter  signed  Misopseudet,  and  printed  in  the 
St  Jameses  Chronicle  of  May  9,  he  called  upon  the  writer  to  produce  his 
authority  for  publishing  **  so  gross  and  scandalous  a  falsehood."  To  this 
challenge  an  immediate  answer  was  returned  by  the  author  of  the  pamphlet^ 
who,  now  assuming  the  name  of  PhileleiUheroSf  informed  MisopseudeSf 
through  the  channel  of  the  same  paper,  that  "  such  anecdote  had  been  given 
him,  and  that  he  was  yet  of  opinion  that  there  was  nothing  improbable  in 
it  when  it  is  considered  that  the  same  Prelate  pi^t  up  the  Popish  insiffnia  of 
the  cross  in  his  chapel  when  at  Bristol ;  and  in  his  last  Episcopal  Charge 
has  squinted  very  much  towards  that  superstition.'*  Here  we  find  the 
accusation  not  only  repeated  but  supported  by  reasons,  such  as  they  are,  of 
which  it  seemed  necessary  that  some  notice  should  be  taken;  nor  did  the 
Archbishop  conceive  it  unbecoming  his  own  dignity  to  stand  up  on  this 
occasion  as  the  vindicator  of  innocence  against  the  calumniator  of  the  helpless 
dead.  Accordingly,  in  a  second  letter  in  the  same  newspaper  of  May  23, 
and  subscribed  Misopseudes  as  before,  after  reciting  from  Bishop  Butler's 
sermon,  befofe  the  Lordsi,  the  very  passsge  here  printed  in  the  preface,  and 
observing  that  "  there  are,  in  the  same  sermon,  declarations  as  strong  as  can 
be  made  against  temporal  punishments  for  heresy,  schism,  or  even  for  idolatry;** 
his  Grace  expresses  himself  thus :  "  Now  he  (Bishop  Butler)  was  universally 
esteemed  throughout  his  life  a  man  of  strict  piety  and  honesty,  as  well  em 
.uncommon  abilities.  He  gave  all  the  proofs,  public  and  private,  which  his 
station  led  him  to  give,  and  they  were  decisive  and  daily,  of  his  continuing 
to  the  last  a  sincere  member  of  the  Church  of  England.  Kor  had  ever  any 
of  his  acquaintance  or  most  intimate  friends,  nor  have  they  to  this  day,  tte 
least  doubt  of  it."  As  to  putting  up  a  cross  in  his  chapel,  tiie  A/chbiahop 
frankly  owns,  that  for  himself  he  wishes  he  had  not,  and  thinks  that  in  so 
doing  the  Bishop  did  amiss.  But  then  he  asks,  "  Can  that  be  opposed,  as 
any  proof  of  Popery,  to  all  the  evidence  on  the  other  side;  or  even  to  the 
single  evidence  of  the  abovementioned  sermon?     Most  of  our  churches  have 
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oonfiimatioii  of  the  rectitude  of  tiiis  judgment,  it  may  not  be 
amiss  to  mention  there  is  yet  in  existence  a  strong  presumptive 
argument  at  least  in  its  fayour,  drawn  from  the  testimony  of 

crosBes  upon  tii^io:  are  they  therefore  Popish  dinrehei!  The.  LntSierans 
have  more  than  crossei  in  theirs:  are  the  LotheraiM  therefore  PftpiBtsI"  And 
as  to  the  Charge,  no  Papist,  his  Grace  remarks,  would  have  spoken  as  Bishop 
Butler  there  does,  of  the  observanees  peculiar  to  Roman  Gatiiolics,  some  bI£ 
which  he  expressly  oensttres  as  wrong  and  saperstitiotts,  and  othecs  as  made 
sttbservieBt  to  the  purposes  of  soperstition,  and,  on  these  aceounts,  abolished 
at  the  Befomation.  After  the  publication  of  this  letter  PMleUuAerot  seplied 
in  a  short  defence  of  his  own  conduct,  but  without  producing  anything  new 
in  confirmation  of  what  he  had  advanced.  And  h«e  the  controTcrsy,  so 
far  as  the  two  principals  were  concerned,  seems  to  have  ended. 

But  the  dispute  was  not  suffered  to  die  away  quite  so  soon.  For  in  the 
same  year  and  in  the  same  newspaper  of  July  21,  another  letter  appeared, 
in  which  the  author  not  only  contended  that  the  cross  in  the  Episcopal  chapel 
at  Bristol,  and  the  Charge  to  the  Clergy  of  Durham  in  1751,  amount  to  faU 
proof  of  a  strong  attachment  to  the  idolatrous  communion  of  the  Chrnch  of 
Borne,  but,  with  the  Teader*s  leave,  he  would  ban.  account  for  the  Bishop's 
**  tendency  this  way."  And  this  he  attempted  to  do,  "  from  the  natural  meliui- 
choly  and  gloominess  of  Dr.  Butler's  disposition;  from  his  great  fondness  for 
the  lires  of  Eoiaish  saints,  and  their  books  of  mystic  piety;  from  his  dmwing 
his  notions  of  teaching  men  religion,  not  from  the  New  Testament,  but  from 
philosophical  and  political  opinions  of  his  own;  and,  above  all,  from  his 
transition  from  a  strict  Dissenter  amongst  the  Presbyterians  to  a  rigid 
Churchman,  and  his  sudden  and  unexpected  eleyation  to  great  wealth  and 
dignity  in  the  Church."  The  attack  thus  renewed  excited  the  Archbishop's 
attention  a  second  time,  and  drew  from  him  a  fresh  answer,  subscribed  also 
Misopteudes,  in  the  St  James's  Ckroniels  «f  August  4.  In  this  letter  ear 
excellent  Metropolitan,  first  of  all  obliquely  hinting  at  the  unfiurness  of  sitting 
in  judgment  on  the  character  of  a  man  who  had  been  dead  fifteen  years, 
and  then  reimnding  his  correspondent  that "  full  proof  had  been  already 
pnblished  that  ffishop  Butler  abhorred  Popery  as  a  vile  corruption  of  Chris- 
tianity, and  that  it  might  be  proved,  if  needful,  that  he  hdd  the  Pope  to  he 
Antichrist;"  (to  which  decisive  testimonies  of  undoubted  aversion  from  the 
Bemish  Church,  another  is  also  added  in  the  postscript,  his  taking,  when 
promoted  to  the  see  of  Durham,  for  his  domestic  Chaplain,  Dr.  Nath.  Forster, 
who  had  publi^ed,  not  four  years  before,  a  sermon,  entitled  "  Popery 
Destructive  of  the  Evidence  of  Christianity") ;  pmceeds  to  observe  "  that 
the  natural  mdandioly  of  the  Bishop's  temper  would  ratiier  have  fixed  him 
amongst  his  first  friends  than  prompted  him  to  the  change  he  made;  that 
he  read  books  of  all  sorts  as  well  as  books  of  mystic  piety,  and  knew  how 
to  pick  the  good  that  was  in  them  out  of  the  bad;  that  his  opinions 
were  exposed  without  reserve  in  his  Analogy  and  his  fiermons,  and  if 
the  doctrine  of  either  be  Popish  or  unscriptural,  tiie  learned  world  hath 
mistaken  stmngely  in  admiring  both;  that,  instead  of  being  a  strict 
Dissenter,  he  never  was  a  communicant  in  any  Dissenting  assembly;  en 
the  contrary,  that  he  went  occasionally^  from  his  early  years,  to  the 
established  worship,  and  became  a  constant  confcsmist  to  it  when  he  was 
barely  of  age,  and  entered  himself,  in  1714,  of  Oriel  College;  that 
his  elevation  to  great  dignity  in  the  Choseh,  iu  £mn  being  sudden  and 
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those  who  attended  our  Author  in  the  sickness  of  which  he  died. 
The  last  days  of  this  excellent  Prelate  were  passed  at  Bath ;  Br. 
Nathanael  Forster,  his  chaplain,  being  continually  with  him,  and 
for  one  day,  and  at  the  very  end  of  his  illness,  Dr.  Martin  Benson 
also,  the  then  Bishop  of  Gloucester,  who  shortened  his  own  life  in 
his  pious  haste  to  visit  his  dying  friend.  Both  these  persons 
constantly  wrote  letters  to  Dr.  Seeker,  then  Bishop  of  Oxford, 
containing  accounts  of  Bishop  Butler's  declining  health,  and  of 
the  symptoms  and  progress  of  his  disorder,  which,  as  was  con- 
jectured, soon  terminated  in  his  death.    These  letters,  which  are 

unexpected,  was  a  gradual  and  natural  rise,  through  a  variety  of  preferments, 
and  a  period  of  thirty-two  years;  that,  as  Bishop  of  Durham,  he  had  very 
little  authority  beyond  his  brethren,  and  in  ecclesiastical  matters  had  none 
beyond  them;  a  larger  income  than  most  of  them  he  had;  but  this  he 
employed,  not,  as  was  insinuated,  in  augmenting  the  pomp  of  worship  in  his 
cathedral,  where  indeed  it  is  no  greater  than  in  others,  but  for  the  purposes 
of  charity,  and  in  the  repairing  of  his  houses."  After  these  remarks  the 
letter  closes  with  the  following  words :  "  Upon  the  whole,  few  accusations 
so  entirely  groundless  have  been  so  pertinaciously,  I  am  unwilling  to  say 
maliciousl}',  carried  on  as  the  present;  and  surely  it  is  high  time  for  the 
authors  and  abettors  of  it,  in  mere  common  prudence,  to  show  some  regard, 
if  not  to  truth,  at  least  to  shame." 

It  only  remains  to  be  mentioned,  that  the  above  letters  of  Archbishop 
Seeker  had  such  an  effect  on  a  writer,  who  signed  himself  in  the  St  James's 
Chronicle  of  August  25,  A  Dissenting  Ministe7\  that  he  declared  it  as  his 
opinion,  that  "  the  author  of  the  pamphlet  called  '  The  Eoot  of  Protestant 
Errors  Examined,'  and  his  friends,  were  obliged  in  candour,  in  justice,  and  in 
honour,  to  retract  their  charge,  unless  they  could  establish  it  on  much  better 
grounds  than  had  hitherto  appeared  :'*  and  he  expressed  his  "  hopes  that  it 
would  be  understood  that  the  Dissenters  in  general  had  no  hand  in  the  accu- 
sation, and  that  it  had  only  been  the  act  of  two  or  three  mistaken  men." 
Another  person  also,  **  a  foreigner  by  birth,"  as  he  says  of  himself,  who  had 
been  long  an  admirer  of  Bishop  Butler,  and  had  perused  with  great  attention 
all  that  had  been  written  on  both  sides  in  the  present  controversy,  confesses 
he  had  been  "  wonderfuUy  pleased  with  observing  with  what  candour  and 
temper,  as  well  as  clearness  and.  solidity,  he  was  vindicated  from  the  asper- 
sions laid  against  him."  All  the  adversaries  of  our  Prelate,  however,  had  not 
the  virtue  or  sense  to  be  thus  convinced ;  some  of  whom  still  continued,  under 
the  signatures  of  Old  Martin,  Latimer,  An  Impartial  Protestant,  Paulinus, 
MisonoUios,  to  repeat  their  confuted  falsehoods  in  the  public  prints ;  as  if  the 
curse  of  calumniators  had  fidlen  upon  them,  and  their  memory,  by  being  long 
a  traitor  to  truth,  had  taken  at  last  a  severe  revenge,  and  compeUed  them  to 
credit  their  own  He.  The  first  of  these  gentlemen.  Old  Martin,  who  dates 
from  Newcastle,  May  29,  from  the  rancour  and  malignity  with  which  his 
letter  abounds,  and  from  the  particular  virulence  he  discovers  towards  the 
characters  of  Bishop  Butler  and  his  defender,  I  conjecture  to  be  no  other  than 
the  very  person  who  had  already  figured  in  this  dispute,  so  early  as  the  year 
1752;  of  whose  work,  entitled  "  A  Serious  Inquiry  into  the  Use  and  Import* 
ance  of  External  Eeligion,"  the  reader  will  find  some  account  in  the  notes 
subjoined  to  the  Bishop's  Charge  in  the  volume  of  Sermons. 
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still  preserved  in  the  Lambeth  library*,  I  have  read;  and  not  the 
slenderest  argument  can  be  collected  from  them  in  justification  of 
the  ridiculous  slander  we  are  here  considering.  If  at  that  awful 
season  the  Bishop  was  not  known  to  have  expressed  any  opinion 
tending  to  show  his  didike  to  Popery,  neither  was  he  known  to 
have  said  anything  that  could  at  all  be  construed  in  approbation 
of  it ;  and  the  natural  presumption  is  that  whatever  sentiments 
he  had  formerly  entertained  concerning  that  corrupt  system  of 
religion,  he  continued  to  entertain  them  to  the  last.  The  truth 
is,  neither  the  word  nor  the  idea  of  Popery  seems  once  to  have 
occurred  either  to  the  Bishop  himself  or  to  those  who  watched  his 
parting  moments;  their  thoughts  were  otherwise  engaged.  His 
disorder  had  reduced  him  to  such  debility  as  to  render  him  inca- 
pable of  speaking  much  or  long  on  any  subject ;  the  few  bright 
intervals  that  occurred  were  passed  in  a  state  of  the  utmost 
tranquillity  and  composure,  and  in  that  composure  he  expired. 
"  Mark  the  perfect  man,  and  behold  the  upright :  for  the  end  of 
that  man  is  peace."  ^  '^Let  me  die  the  death  of  the  righteous, 
and  let  my  last  end  be  like  his."  ' 

Out  of  pure-  respect  for  the  virtues  of  a  man  whom  I  had  never 
the  happiness  of  knowing,  or  even  of  seeing,  but  from  whose 
writings  I  have  received  the  greatest  benefit  and  illumination, 
and  which  I  have  reason  to  be  thankful  to  Providence  for  having 
early  thrown  in  my  way,  I  have  adventured,  in  what  I  have  now 
offered  to  the  public,  to  step  forth  in  his  defence,  and  to  vindicate 
his  honest  fame  from  the  attacks  of  those  who,  with  the  vain  hope 
of  bringing  down  superior  characters  to  their  own  level,  are  for 
ever  at  work  in  detracting  from  their  just  praise.  For  the  literary 
reputation  of  Bishop  Butler,  it  stands  too  high  in  the  opinion  of 
the  world  to  incur  the  danger  of  any  diminution ;  but  this,  in 
truth,  is  the  least  of  his  excellences.  He  was  more  than  a  good 
writer ;  he  was  a  good  man ;  and,  what  is  an  addition  even  to  this 
eulogy,  he  was  a  sincere  Christian.  His  whole  study  was  directed 
to  the  knowledge  and  practice  of  sound  morality  and  true 
religion ;  these  he  adorned  by  his  life,  and  has  recommended  to 
future  ages  in  his  writings ;  in  which,  if  my  judgment  be  of  any 
avail,  he  has  done  essential  service  to  both,  as  much,  perhaps,  as 
any  single  person  since  the  extraordiuary  gifts  of  "  the  word  of 
wisdom  and  the  word  of  knowledge"*  have  oeen  withdrawn. 

In  what  follows  I  propose  to  give  a  sEort  account  of  the 

*  The  letters,  with  a  sight  of  which  I  was  indulged  by  the  &vour  of  our 
present  most  worthy  Metropolitan,  are  all,  as  I  remember^  wrapped  together 
under  one  cover;  on  the  back  of  which  is  written,  in  Archbishop  Seeker's  own 
hand,  the  following  words,  or  words  to  this  effect:  **  Presumptive  Arguments 
that  Bishop  Butler  did  not  die  a  Papist" 

"  Psahn  xxxvii.  37.  ^  Numb,  xxiii.  10.  *  1  Cor.  adi.  8. 
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Bishop's  moroL  and  rdigiotts  ^stemsy  afi  Uiese  are  coUeeted  £rom 
his  Works. 

I.  His  way  of  treating  the  subject  oi  morals  is  to  be  gathered 
from  the  Yolame  of  his  Seimons,  and  porticiilarly  from  the  three 
first,  and  from  the  Preface  to  that  Yolume. 

^  There  is,"  as  our  author  with  singular  sagacity  has  observed, 
"%  much  more  exact  correspondence  between  the  natural  and 
moral  world,  than  we  are  apt  to  take  notice  of."^  *The  inward 
frame  of  man  answers  to  his  outward  condition ;  the  several  pro- 
pensities, passions,  and  affections,  implanted  in  our  hearts  by  the 
Author  of  nature,  are  in  a  peculiar  manner  adapted  to  the 
circumstances  of  life  in  which  he  hath  placed  us.  This  general 
observation,  properly  pursued,  leads  to  several  important  conclu- 
sions. The  original  internal  constitution  of  man,  compared  with 
his  external  condition,  enables  us  to  discern  what  course  of  action 
and  behaviour  that  constitution  leads  to,  what  is  our  duty  respect- 
ing that  condition,  and  furnishes  us  besides  with  the  most  powerful 
arguments  to  the  practice  of  it. 

What  the  inward  frame  and  constitution  of  man  is,  is  a  question 
of  fact;  to  be  determined,  as  other  facts  are,  from  experience, 
from  our  internal  feelings  and  external  senses^  and  from  the 
testimony  of  others.  Whether  human  nature,  and  the  circum- 
stances in  which  it  is  placed,  might  not  have  been  ordered  other- 
wise, is  foreign  to  our  inquiry,  and  none  of  our  concern:  our 
province  is,  taking  both  of  these  as  they  are,  and  viewing  the 
connection  between  them,  from,  that  connection  to  discover,  if  we 
can,  what  course  of  action  is  fitted  to  that  nature  and  those 
circumstances.  From  contemplating  the  bodily  senses,  and  the 
organs  or  instruments  adapted  to  them,  we  learn  that  the  eye 
was  given  to  see  with,  the  ear  to  hear  with.  In  like  manner, 
from  considering  our  inward  perceptions  and  the  final  causes  of 
them,  we  collect  that  the  feeling  of  shame,  for  instance,  was  given 
to  prevent  the  doing  of  things  shameful;  compassion,  to  carry 
us  to  relieve  others  in  distress ;  anger,  to  resist  sudden  violence 
offered  to  ourselves,  li)  continuing  our  inquiries  in  this  way,  it 
should  at  length  appear  that  the  nature,  the  whole  nature,  of 
man  leads  him  to  and  ia  fitted  for  that  particular  course  of 
behaviour  which  we  usually  distinguish  by  the  name  of  virtue, 
we  are  authorized  to  conclude  that  virtue  is  the  law  we  are  bom 
under,  that  it  was  so  intended  by  the  Author  of  our  being ;  and 
we  are  bound  by  the  most  intimate  of  all  obligations — a  regard 
to  our  own  highest  interest  and  happiness — to  conform  to  it  in 
all  situations  and  events. 

Human  nature  is  not  simple  and  uniform,  but  made  up  of 
several  parts ;  and  we  can  have  no  just  idea  of  it  as  a  system  or 
constitution,  unless  we  take  into  our  view  the  respects  and  xela- 

*  Sena,  vi. 
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tions  which  these  parts  hare  to  each  other.  As  the  hody  is  not 
one  member,  but  many,  so  our  inward  structure  consists  of 
Tarious  instincts,  appetites,  and  propensions.  Thus  far  there  is 
no  difference  between  human  creatures  and  brutes.  But  besides 
these  common  passions  and  affections,  there  is  another  principle, 
peculiar  to  mankind,  that  of  conscience,  moral  sense,  reflection, 
call  it  what  you  please,  by  which  they  are  enabled  to  review  their 
whole  conduct,  tp  approve  of  some  actions  in  themselves,  and  to 
dii^pprove  of  others.  That  this  principle  will  of  course  have 
some  influence  on  our  behaviour,  at  least  at  times,  will  hardly  be 
disputed:  but  the  particular  influence  which  it  <yught  to  have,  the 
precise  degree  of  power  in  the  regulating  of  our  internal  frame 
that  is  assigned  it  by  Him  who  placed  it  there,  is  a  point  of  the 
utmost  consequence  in  itself,  and  on  the  determination  of  which 
the  very  hinge  of  our  author's  Moral  System  turns.  If  the 
faculty  here  spoken  of  be,  indeed,  what  it  is  asserted  to  be,  in 
nature  and  kind  ntperior  to  eyery  other  passion  and  affection ;  if 
ifc  be  given,  not  merely  that  it  may  exert  its  force  occasionally, 
or  as  our  present  humour  or  fancy  may  dispose  us,  but  that  it 
may  at  all  times  exercise  an  uncontrollable  authority  and  govern- 
ment over  all  the  rest;  it  will  then  follow,  that,  in  order  to  com- 
plete the  idea  of  human  nature,  as  a  system,  we  must  not  only 
take  in  each  particular  bias,  propension,  instinct,  which  are  seen 
to  belong  to  it,  but  we  must  add  besides  the  principle  of  con- 
science, together  with  the  subjection  that  is  due  to  it  l^om  all  the 
other  appetites  and  passions :  just  as  the  idea  of  a  civil  constitu- 
tion is  formed,  not  barely  from  enumerating  the  several  members 
and  ranks  of  which  it  is  composed,  but  from  these  considered  as 
acting  in  various  degrees  of  subordination  to  each  other,  and  all 
under  the  direction  of  the  same  supreme  authority,  whether  that 
authority  be  Tested  in  one  person  or  more. 

The  Tiew  here  given  of  the  internal  constitution  of  man,  and 
of  the  supremacy  of  conscience,  agreeably  to  the  conceptions  of 
Bishop  Butler,  enables  us  to  comprehend  the  force  of  that  expres- 
sion, common  to  him  and  the  ancient  moralists,  that  virtue  consists 
in  following  Natv/re,  The  meaning  cannot  b€^  that  it  consists  in 
acting  agreeably  to  that  propensity  of  our  nature  which  happens 
to  be  the  strongest,  or  which  propels  us  towards  certain  objects, 
without  any  regard  to  the  methods  by  which  they  are  to  be 
obtained ;  but  the  meaning  must  be,  that  virtue  consists  in  the 
due  regulation  and  subjection  of  all  the  other  appetites  and 
affections  to  the  superior  fiB.culty  of  conscience ;  from  a  conformity 
to  which  alone  our  actions  are  properly  natural,  or  correspondent 
to  the  nature,  to  the  whole  nature,  of  such  an  agent  as  man. 
From  hence,  too,  it  apj>ears  that  the  Author  of  our  frame  is  by  no 
means  indifferent  to  virtue  and  vice,  or  has  left  us  at  liberty  to  act 
at  random,  as  humour  or  appetite  may  prmnpt  us ;  but  that  every 
nan  has  the  rule  of  right  within  him;  a  rule  attended  in  the 
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very  notion  of  it  with  authority,  and  such  fbs  has  the  force  of  a 
direction  and  a  command  from  Him  who  made  us  what  we  are, 
what  course  of  behaviour  is  suited  to  our  nature,  and  which  He 
expects  that  we  should  follow.  This  moral  faculty  implies  also  a 
presentiment  and  apprehension  that  the  judgment  which  it  passes 
on  our  actions,  considered  as  of  good  or  ill  desert,  will  hereafter 
be  confirmed  by  the  unerring  judgment  of  God ;  when  virtue  and 
happiness,  vice  and'  misery,  whose  ideas  are  now  so  closely  con- 
nected, shall  be  indissolubly  united,  and  the  divine  government 
be  found  to  correspond  in  the  most  exact  proportion  to  the  nature 
he  has  given  us.  Lastly,  this  just  prerogative  or  supremacy  of 
conscience  it  is  which  Mr.  Pope  has  described  in  his  Universal 
FrayeVy  though  perhaps  he  may  have  expressed  it  rather  too 
strongly,  where  he  says — 

"  What  conscience  dictates  to  be  done, 
Or  warns  me  not  to  dq, 
This  teach  me  more  than  hell  to  shun, 
That  more  than  heaven  pursue." 

The  reader  will  observe,  that  this  way  of  treating  the  subject  of 
morals,  by  an  appeal  to  facts,  does  not  at  all.  interfere  with  that 
other  way,  adopted  by  Dr.  Samuel  Clarke  and  others,  which  begins 
with  inquiring  into  the  relations  and  JUnesses  of  things,  but  rather 
illustrates  and  confirms  it.  That  there  are  essential  differences 
in  the  qualities  of  human  actions,  established  by  nature,  and  that 
this  natu/ral  difference  of  things,  prior  to  and  independent  of  aU 
win,  creates  a  natural  fUness  in  the  agent  to  act  agreeably  to  it, 
seems  as  little  to  be  denied  as  that  there  is  the  moral  difference 
before  explained,  from  which  we  approve  and  feel  a  pleasure  in 
what  is  right,  and  conceive  a  distaste  to  what  is  wrong.  Still, 
however,  when  we  are  endeavouring  to  establish  either  this  moral 
or  that  natural  difference,  it  ought  never  to  be  forgotten,  or  rather 
it  will  require  to  be  distinctly  shown,  that  both  of  these,  when 
traced  up  to  their  source,  suppose  an  intelligent  Author  of  nature 
and  moial  Kuler  of  the  world,  who  originally  appointed  these 
differences,  and  by  such  an  appointment  has  signified  his  will 
that  we  should  conform  to  them,  as  the  only  effectual  method  of 
securing  our  happiness  on  the  whole   under  his  government'. 

*  "  Far  be  it  from  me,"  says  the  excellent  Dr.  T.  Balguy  (Discourse  ix.), 
"  to  dispute  the  reality  of  a  moral  principle  in  the  human  heart.  I  feel  its 
existence :  I  clearly  discern  its  use  and  importance.  But  in  no  respect  is  it 
more  important,  than  as  it  suggests  the  idea  of  a  mdvU  Governor,  Let  this 
idea  be  once  effaced,  and  the  principle  of  conscience  will  soon  be  found  weak 
and  ineffectual.  Its  infiuence  on  men's  conduct  has,  indeed,  been  too  fnueh 
undervalued  by  some  philosophical  inquirers.  But  be  that  influence,  while 
it  lasts,  more  or  less,  it  is  not  a  steady  and  permanent  principle  of  action. 
Unhappily  we  always  have  it  in  our  power  to  lay  it  asleep. — Neglect  alone 
will  suppress  and  stifle  it,  and  bring  it  almost  into  a  state  of  stupefactioD. 
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And  of  this  consideration  our  Prelate  himself  was  not  unmindful ; 
as  WAj  be  collected  from  many  expressions  in  different  parts  of 
his  "writings,  and  particularly  from  the  following  passages  in  his 
eleyenth  Sermon.  "  It  may  be  allowed,  without  anv  prejudice  to 
the  cause  of  yirtue  and  religion,  that  our  ideas  of  happiness  and 
misery  are  of  all  our  ideas  the  nearest  and  most  important  to  us ; 
that  they  will,  nay,  if  you  please,  they  ought,  to 'prevail  over  those 
of  order,  and  beauty,  and  harmony,  and  proportion,  if  there 
should  ever  be,  as  it  is  impossible  there  ever  should  be,  any  in- 
consistence between  them."  And  again,  *^  Though  virtue  or  moral 
rectitude  does  indeed  consist  in  affection  to  and  pursiiit  of  what 
is  right  and  good,  as  such ;  yet,  when  we  sit  down  in  a  cool  hour, 
we  can  neither  justify  to  ourselves  this  or  any  other  pursuit,  till 
we  are  convinced  that  it  will  be  for  our  happiness,  or  at  least  not 
contrary  to  it."* 

Besides  the  general  system  of  morality  opened  above,  our 
author,  in  his  volume  of  Sermons,  has  stated  with  accuracy  the 
difference  between  self-love  and  benevolence ;  in  opposition  to 
those  who,  on  the  one  hand,  make  the  whole  of  virtue  to  consist 
in  benevolence*,  and  to  those  who,  on  the  other,  assert  that  every 
particular  affection  and  action  is  resolvable  into  self-love.  In 
combating  these  opinions,  he  has  shown,  I  think  unanswerably, 
that  there  are  the  same  kind  of  indications  in  human  nature,  that 
"we  were  made  to  promote  the  happiness  of  others,  as  that  we  were 
made  to  promote  our  own :  that  it  is  no  just  objection  to  this  that 
we  have  dispositions  to  do  evU  to  others  as  well  as  good ;  for  we 
have  also  dispositions  to  do  evU  as  well  as  ^ood  to  ourselves,  to  our 
own  most  important  interests  even  in  this  life,  for  the  sake  of 
gratifying  a  present  passion ;  that  the  thing  to  be  lamented  is, 
not  that  men  have  too  great  a  regard  to  their  own  real  good,  but 
that  they  have  not  enough :  that  benevolence  is  not  more  at 
variance  with  or  unfriendly  to  self-love  than  any  other  particular 
affection  is  :  and  that  by  consulting  the  happiness  of  others  a  man 
is  so  far  from  lesseniTM  his  own,  that  the  very  endeavour  to  do  so, 
though  he  should  fail  in  the  accomplishment,  is  a  source  of  the 
highest  satisfaction  and  peace  of  mind'.  He  has  also,  in  passing, 
animadverted  on  the  philosopher  of  Malmsbury,  who,  in  his  book 
"  Of  Human  Nature,  has  advanced  as  discoveries  in  moral  science, 
that  benevolence  is  only  the  love  of  power,  and  compassion  the 
fear  of  future  calamity  to  ourselves.  And  this  our  Author  has 
done,  not  so  much  with  the  design  of  exposing  the  false  reasoning 

Nor  can  anything,  less  than  the  terrors  of  religion,  awaken  our  minds  from 
this  dangerous  and  deadly  sleep.  It  can  never  be  a  matter  of  indifference  to 
a  thinking  man,  whether  he  is  to  be  happy  or  miserable  beyond  the  grave.*' 

'  Serm.  xi. 

*  See  the  Second  Dissertation  "  On  the  Nature  of  Virtue,"  at  the  end  of 
the  Analogy. 

^  See  Serm.  L  and  xL  and  the  Preface  to  the  volume  of  Sermons. 
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of  Mr.  Hobbes,  but  because  on  so  perrerse  an  account  of  human 
nature  he  has  raised  a  sjstem  subrersiTe  of  all.  justice  and 


II.  The  Religious  System  of  Bishop  Bailer  is  chiefly  to  bef  col^ 
looted  from  the  treatise  entitled,  ^'The  Analogy  of  Religion, 
Natural  and  Rerealed,  to  the  Constitution  and  course  of  Nature." 

"  All  things  are  double  one  against  another,  and  God  hath  made 
nothing  imperfect."*  On  this  single  observation  of  the  son  of 
Sirach,  the  whole  fabric  of  our  Prelate's  defence  of  religion,  in 
his  Analogy,  is  raised.  Instead  of  indulging  in  idle  speculations, 
how  the  world  might  possibly  have  been  better  than  it  is— or,  f<or- 
getful  of  the  difference  between  hypothesis  and  fact,  attempting 
to  explain  the  divine  economy  with  respect  to  intelligent  crea- 
tures, from  preconceived  notions  of  his  own — he  first  inquires  what 
the  constitution  of  nature,  as  made  known  to  us  in  the  way  of 
experiment,  actually  is  ;  and  from  this,  now  seen  and  acknow- 
ledged, he  endeavours  to  form  a  judgment  of  that  larger  constitu- 
tion which  religion  discovers  to  us.  If  the  dispensation  of  Provi- 
dence we  are  now  under,  considered  as  inhabitants  of  this  world, 
and  having  a  temporal  interest  to  secure  in  it,  be  found,  on 
examination,  to  be  analogous  to,  and  of  a  piece  with,  that  further 
dispensation  which  relates  to  us  as  designed  for  another  world,  in 
which  we  have  an  eternal  interest,  depending  on  our  behaviour 
here ;  if  both  may  be  traced  up  to  the  same  general  laws,  aod 
appear  to  be  carried  on  according  to  the  same  plan  of  administra- 
tion :  the  fair  presumption  is,  that  both  proceed  from  one  and  the 
same  Author.  And  if  the  principal  parts  objected  to  in  this  latter 
dispensation  be  similar  to  and  of  tne  same  kind  with  what  we 
certainly  experience  under  -the  former;  the  objections,  being 
clearly  inconclusive  in  one  case,  because  contradicted  by  plain 
fact,  must,  in  all  reason,  be  allowed  to  be  inconclusive  also  in  the 
other. 

This  way  of  arguing  from  what  is  acknowledged  to  what  is 
disputed,  from  things  known  to  other  things  that  resemblef  them^ 
from  that  part  of  the  divine  establishment  which  is  exposed  to 
our  view  to  that  more  important  one  which  lies  beyond  it,  is  on  all 
hands  confessed  to  be  just.  By  this  method  Sir  Isaac  Newton  has 
unfolded  the  system"  of  nature ;  by  the  same  method  Bishop 
Butler  has  explained  the  system  of  grace  ;  and  thus,  to  use  the 
wfMrds  of  a  writer,  whom  I  quote  with  pleasure,  "  has  formed  and 
concluded  a  happy  alliance  between  faith  and  philosophy."* 

And  although  the  argument  from  analogy  be  allowed  to  be  im- 
perfect, and  by  no  means  sufficient  to  solve  all  difficulties  respect* 
ing  the  government  of  God,  and  the  designs  of  his  Providence 
with  regard  to  mankind  (a  degree  of  knowledge  which  we  are  not 

*  See  the  Notes  to  Serin,  i.  and  v.  *  EcclCls.  xlii.  24. 

^  Mr.  Mainwaring's  Dissertation,  prefixed  to  his  volume  of  Sermons. 
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furnished  with  &cultie6  for  attuniiig,  at  least  in  the  preseftt 
state) ;  jet  suvely  it  is  of  imp<Mrtanee  to .  learn  from  it,  that  the 
natural  and  moral  world  are  intimately  connected,  and  parts  of 
one  stupendous  whole  or  system ;  and  that  the  chief  objections 
which  are  Inought  against  religion  may  he  urged  with  equal  force 
against  the  constitution  and  course  of  nature,  where  they  axe 
eertunly  false  in  fact.  And  this  information  we  may  derive  from 
die  work  before  «9 ;  the  proper  design  of  which,  it  may  be  of  use 
to  obsenre,  is  not  to  proYe  the  truth  of  religion,  either  natural  or 
revealed,  but  to  confirm  that  proof,  ahready  known,  by  considera- 
tions from  analogy. 

After  this  account  of  the  method  of  reascming  employed  by  our 
Author,  let  us  now  adv«rt  to  his  manner  of  implying  it,  mat  to 
the  subject  of  Natural  Religion,  and  secondly  to  that  of  Revealed. 

1.  The  foundation  of  all  our  hopes  and  fears  is  a  future  life  ; 
and  with  this  the  Treatise  begins.  Neither  the  reason  of  the  thing, 
nor  the  analogy  of  nature,  according  to  Bishop  Butler,  give  ground 
for  imagining  that  the  unknown  event,  dea&,  will  be  our  destruc- 
tion. The  states  in  which  we  have  formerly  existed,  in  the  womb 
and  in  infancy,  are  not  more  different  from  each  other  than  from 
that  of  mature  age  in  which  we  now  exist :  therefore,  that  we 
shall  continue- to  exist  hereafter,  in  a  state  as  different  from  the 
present  as  the  present  is  from  those  through  which  we  have  passed 
already,  is  a  piesvonption  fayoured  by  the  analogy  of  naturcL  All 
that  we  know  from  reason  concerning  death,  is  the  effects  it  has 
upon  animal  bodies:  and  the  frequent  instances  among  men 
of  the  inteiiectual  powers  continuing  in  high  health  and  vigour 
at  the  very  time  when  a  mortal  disease  is  on  the  point  of  putting 
an  end  to  all  the  powers  of  sensation,  induce  us  to  hope  that  it 
may  have  no  effect  at  all  on  the  human  soul,  not  even  so  much  as 
to  suspend  the  exercise  of  its  &culties ;  though  if  it  have,  the 
suspension  of  a  power  by  no  means  implies  its  extinction,  as 
sleep  or  a  swoon  may  convince  us'. 

The  "probability  of  a  future  state  once  granted,  an  important 
question  arises,  How  best  to  secure  our  interest  in  that  state  ?  We 
find  from  what  passes  daily  before  us;  that  the  constitution  of 
nature  admits  of  misery  as  well  as  happiness  ;  that  both  of  these 
are  the  consequences  of  our  own  actions ;  and  these  consequences 
we  are  enabled  to  foresee.  Therefore,  that  our  happiness  or  misery 
in  a  future  world  may  depend  on  our  own  actions  also,  and  that 
rewards  or  punishments  hereafter  may  follow  our  good  or  ill 
behaviour  here,  is  but  an  appointment  of  the  same  sort  with  what 
we  experience  under  the  divine  govemnnent,  according  to  the 
regular  course  of  nature."' 

This  supposition  is  confirmed  from  another  circumstance,  that 
the  natural  government  of  God,  under  which  we  now  live,  is  also 

»  Part  I.  cbap.  I  «  Chap,  ii. 
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moral ;  in  which  rewards  and  punishments  are  the  consequences 
of  actions,  considered  as  yirtuous  and  yicious.  Not  that  every 
man  is  rewarded  or  punished  here  in  exact  proportion  to  his 
deserfc ;  for  the  essential  tendencies  of  virtue  and  vice,  to 
produce  happiness  and  the  contrary,  are  often  hindered  from 
taking  effect  from  accidental  causes.  However,  there  are  plainly 
the  rudiments  and  heginnings  of  a  righteous  administration  to  be 
discerned  in  the  constitution  of  nature  ;  from  whence  we  are  led 
to  expect  that  these  accidental  hindrances  will  one  day  be 
removed,  and  the  rule  of  distributive  justice  obtain  completely  in 
a  more  perfect  stated 

The  moral  government  of  God,  thus  established,  implies  in  the 
notion  of  it  some  sort  of  trial,  or  a  moral  possibility  of  acting 
wrong,  as  well  as  right,  in  those  who  are  the  subjects  of  it.  And 
the  doctrine  of  religion,  that  the  present  life  is  in  fact  a  state  of 
probation  for  a  future  one,  is  rendered  credible,  from  its  being 
analogous  throughout  to  the  general  conduct  of  Providence 
towards  us  with  respect  to  this  world ;  in  which  prudence  is  neces- 
sary to  secure  our  temporal  interest,  just  as  we  are  taught  that 
virtue  is  necessary  to  secure  our  eternal  interest ;  and  both  are 
trusted  to  ourselves  K 

But  the  present  life  is  not  merely  a  state  of  probation,  implying 
in  it  difficulties  and  danger ;  it  is  also  a  state  of  discipline  and 
improvement ;  and  that  both  in  our  temporal  and  religious  capa- 
city. Thus  childhood  is  a  state  of  discipline  for  yout]^  youth  for 
manhood,  and  that  for  old  age.  Strength  of  body,  and  maturity 
of  imderstanding,  are  acquired  by  degrees ;  and  neither  of  them 
without  continual  exercise  and  attention  on  our  part,  not  only  in 
the  beginning  of  life,  but  through  the  whole  course  of  it.  So 
again  with  respect  to  our  religioUs  concerns,  the  present  world  is 
fitted  to  be,  and  to  good  men  is,  in  event,  a  state  of  discipline  and 
improvement  for  a  &ture  one.  The  several  passions  and  propen* 
sions  implanted  in  our  hearts  incline  us,  in  a  multitude  of  in- 
stances, to  forbidden  pleasures :  this  inward  infirmity  is  increased 
by  various  snares  and  temptations,  perpetually  occurring  from 
without:  hence  arises  the  necessity  of  recollection  and  self-govern- 
ment, of  withstanding  the  calls  of  appetite,  and  forming  our 
minds  to  habits  of  piety  and  virtue ;  habits,  of  which  we  are  ca- 
pable, and  which,  to  creatures  in  a  state  of  moral  imperfection, 
and  fallen  from  their  original  integrity,  must  be  of  the  greatest 
use,  as  an  additional  security,  over  and  above  the  principle  of  con- 
science, from  the  dangers  to  which  we  are  exposed  ^ 

Nor  is  the  credibiBty  here  given,  by  the  analogy  of  nature,  to 
the  general  doctrine  of  religion,  destroyed  or  weakened  by  any 
notions  concerning  necessity.  Of  itself  it  is  a  mere  word,  the  sign 
of  an  abstract  idea :  and  as  much  requires  an  agent,  that  is,  a 

*  Part  I.  chap.  iii.  *  Chap.  iv.  '  Chap.  v. 
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necessary  agent,  in  order  to  effect  anything,  as  freedom  requires  a 
free  agent.  Admitting  it  to  be  specuIatiTely  true,  if  considered  as 
influencing  practice,  it  is  the  same  as  &lse  :  for  it  is  matter  of  ex- 
perience, that,  with  regard  to  our  present  interest,  and  as  inhabit- 
ants of  this  world,  we  are  treated  as  if  we  were  free ;  and  there- 
fore the  analogy  of  nature  leads  us  to  conclude,  that,  with  regard 
to  our  future  interest,  and  as  designed  for  another  world,  we  shall 
be  treated  as  free  also.  Kor  does  the  opinion  of  necessity,  sup- 
posing it  possible,  at  all  affect  either  the  general  proof  of  religion, 
or  its  external  evidenced 

Still  objections  may  be  made  against  the  wisdom  and  goodness 
of  the  divine  government,  to  which  analogy,  which  can  only  show 
the  truth  or  credibility  of  facts,  affords  no  answer.  Yet  even  here 
analogy  is  of  use,  if  it  suggest  that  the  divine  government  is  a 
scheme  or  system,  and  not  a  number  of  unconnected  acts,  and 
that  this  system  is  also  above  our  comprehension.  Kow  the  go- 
vernment of  the  natural  world  appears  to  be  a  system  of  this 
kind  ;  vnth  parts,  related  to  each  otner,  and  together  composing  a 
whole :  in  which  system  ends  are  brought  about  by  the  use  of  means, 
many  of  which  means,  before  experience,  would  have  been  sus- 
pected to  have  had  a  quite  contrary  tendency;  which  is  carried  on 
by  general  laws,  similar  causes  uniformly  producing  similar 
effects ;  the  utility  of  which  general  laws,  and  tne  inconveniences 
which  would  probably  arise  from  the  occasional  or  even  secret  sus- 
pension of  them,  we  are  in  some  sort  enabled  to  discern';  but  of 
the  whole  we  are  incompetent  judges,  because  of  the  small  part 
which  comes  within  our  view.  Bieasoning  then  from  what  we  know, 
it  is  highly  credible  that  the  government  of  the  moral  world  is  a 
system  also,  carried  on  by  general  laws,  and  in  which  ends  are 
accomplished  by  the  intervention  of  means ;  and  that  both  consti- 
tutions, the  natural  and  the  moral,  are  so  connected,  as  to  form 
together  but  one  scheme.  But  of  this  scheme,  as  of  that  of  the 
natural  world  taken  alone,  we  are  not  qualified  to  judge,  on  ac- 
count of  the  mutual  respect  of  the  several  parts  to  each  other  and 
to  the  whole,  and  our  own  incapacity  to  survey  the  whole,  or, 
with  accuracy,  any  single  part.  All  objections  therefore  to  the 
wisdom  and  goodness  of  the  divine  government  may  be  foimded 
merely  on  our  ignorance' ;  and  to  such  objections  our  ignorance  is 
the  proper,  and  a  satisfactory  answer  ^ 

2.  The  chief  difficulties  concerning  Natural  Religion  being 
now  removed,  our  Author  proceeds,  in  the  next  place,  to  that 

*  Part  I.  chap.  vi. 

'  See  a  treatise  on  Divine  Benevolence,  by  Dr.  Thomas  Balgny,  part  ii. 

'  The  ignorance  of  vnan  is  a  &voiirite  doctrine  with  Bishop  Butler.  It 
occnrs  in  the  Second  Part  of  the  Analogy ;  it  makes  the  sabject  of  his  Fif- 
teenth Sermon ;  and  we  meet  with  it  again  in  his  Charge.  Whether  some- 
times it  be  not  carried  to  a  length  which  is  excessive,  may  admit  of  doubt 

♦  Part  I.  chap.  vii. 
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which  is  Revealed ;  and  as  an  Inttodaction  to  an  inquiry  into  tiie 
Credibility  of  Christianity,  begins  with  the  consideration  of  its 
Impoitance. 

The  importance  of  Christiaaity  appears  in  two  rejects,  first, 
in  its  being  a  republication  of  Katiual  Beligion,  in  its  native  sim- 
plicity, with  authority,  and  with  circumstances  of  advantage  ;  as- 
certaining in  many  instances  of  moment,  what  before  was  only 
probable,  and  particularly  confirming  the  doctrine  of  a  future 
state  of  rewards  and  punishments  K  Secondly,  as  revealing  a  new 
dispensation  of  Providence,  originating  from  the  pure  love  and 
mercy  of  Gt>d,  and  conducted  by  the  mediation  of  his  Son,  and 
the  guidance  of  his  Spirit  for  the  recovery  and  salvation  of  maur 
kind,  represented  in  a  state  of  apostacy  and  ruin.  This  account 
of  Christianity  being  admitted  to  be  just,  and  the  distinct  offices 
of  these  three  divine  Persons  being  once  discovered  to  us,  we  ai« 
as  mudi  obliged  in  point  of  duty  to  acknowledge  the  relations  we 
stand  in  to  the  Son  and  Holy  Ghost,  as  our  Mediator  and  Sancti- 
fier,  as  we  are  obliged  in  point  of  duty  to  acknowledge  the  relation 
we  stand  in  to  God  the  Father ;  although  the  two  former  of  these 
relations  be  learnt  from  Revelation  only,  and  in  the  last  we  tje 
instructed  by  the  light  of  nature ;  the  obligation  in  either  case 
arising  from  the  offices  themselves,  and  not  at  all  depending  on 
the  manner  in  which  they  are  made  known  to  us  ^ 

The  presumptions  against  Revelation  in  general  are,  that  it  is 
not  discoverable  by  reason,  that  it  is  unlike  to  what  is  so  disco- 
vered, and  that  it  was  introduced  and  supported  by  miracles.  But 
in  a  scheme  so  large  as  that  of  the  universe,  unbounded  in  extent 
and  everlasting  in  duration,  there  must  of  necessity  be  number- 

*  Admirable  to.  this  purpose  are  the  words  of  Dr.  T.  Bftlguy,  in  the  Ninth 
of  his  Discourses  already  referred  to,  p.  xxv.  **  The  doctrine  of  a  life  to  c&me, 
some  parsons  will  say,  is  a  doctrine  of  natural  religion ;  and  can  nerer  there- 
fore be  properly  alleged  to  show  die  importance  of  revelation.  They  j«dge 
perhaps  from  the  frame  of  the  world,  that  the  present  system  is  impafeetj 
they  see  designs  in  it  not  yet  completed;  and  they  think  they  have  groonds 
for  expecting  another  state,  in  which  these  deugns  shall  be /ar^€r  carried  on, 
and  brought  to  a  conclusion,  worthy  of  infinite  wisdom.  I  am  not  concerned 
to  dispute  the  Jtutness  of  this  reasoning;  nor  do  I  wish  to  dispute  it.  But 
how  far  will  it  reach  ?  Will  it  lead  us  to  the  Chrutian  doctrine  of  a  judg- 
ment to  come  "i  Will  it  give  us  the  prospect  of  an  eternity  of  happiness  ? 
Nothing  of  all  this.  It  shows  us  only,  that  deatii,  is  not  the  end  of  our 
being ;  that  we  are  likely  to  pass  hereafter  into  other  systems,  more  favonr- 
able  than  the  present  to  the  great  ends  of  God's  providence,  the  virhte  and 
the  happiness  of  his  intelligent  creatures.  But  into  icfiat  systems  we  are  to 
be  removed ;  what  new  scenes  are  to  be  presented  to  us,  either  of  pleasure  or 
pain;  what  n<*w  parts  we  shall  have  to  act,  and  to  what  trials  and  temptations 
we  may  yet  be  expesed ;  on  all  these  subjects  we  know  just  nothing.  That 
oar  kapptnesB /or  ever  depends  on  oar  conduct  here,  is  a  most  important  pro- 
position, which  we  leam  ofUy  from  reveUtioH" 

*  Part  II.  chap.  L 
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less  circumstances  which  are  beyond  the  reach  of  our  faculties  to 
discern,  and  which  can  only  be  known  by  divine  illumination. 
And  both  in  the  natural  aud  moral  government  of  the  world, 
under  which  we  live,  we  find  many  things  unlike  one  to  another, 
and  therefore  ought  not  to  wonder  if  the  same  unlikeness  obtain 
between  things  visible  and  invisible  ;  although  it  be  £ir  from  true, 
that  revealed  religion  is  entirely  unlike  the  constitution  of  nature, 
as  analogy  may  teach  us.  Kor  is  there  anything  incredible  in 
Revelation,  considered  as  miraculous;  whether  miracles  be  sup- 
posed to  have  been  performed  at  the  beginning  of  the  world,  or 
aft^  a  course  of  nature  has  been  established.  Kot  ai  the  heginr 
ning  of  the  world;  for  then  there  was  either  no  course  of  nature 
at  all,  or  a  power  must  have  been  exerted  totally  different  from 
what  that  course  is  at  present :  all  men  and  aniaoals  cannot  have 
been  bom,  as  they  are  now ;  but  a  pair  of  each  sort  must  have 
been  produced  at  first,  in  a  way  altogether  unlike  to  that  in  which 
they  nave  been  since  produced  ;  unless  we  affirm,  that  men  and 
animals  have  existed  from  eternity  in  an  endless  succession ;  <m6 
miracle  therefore  at  least  there  must  have  been  at  the  b^ioning 
of  the  world,  or  at  the  time  of  man's  creation.  Not  ajier  me  settle- 
ment of  a  cowne  of  natmre,  on  account  of  miracles  being  contrary 
to  that  course,  or,  in  other  words,  contrary  to  experience;  for,  in 
order  to  know  whether  miracles,  worked  in  attestation  of  a  divine 
religion,  be  contrary  to  experience  or  not,  we  ought  to  be  ac- 
quainted with  other  cases,  similar  or  parallel  to  those  in  which 
miracles  are  alleged  to  have  been  wrought.  But  where  shall  we 
find  such  similar  or  parallel  cases?  The  world  which  we  inhabit 
affords  none:  we  know  of  no  extraordinary  revelations  from  God 
to  man,  but  those  recorded  in  the  Old  and  New  Testament ;  all  of 
which  were  established  by  miracles ;  it  cannot  therefore  be  said 
that  miracles  are  incredible,  because  contrary  to  experience,  when 
all  the  experience  we  have  is  in  favour  of  miracles,  and  on  the 
side  of  religion '.    Besides,  in  reasoning  oonoeming  mirades,  they 

'  '^  In  the  common  ai&irs  of  life,  common  erptrifeiiM  is  tufficieot  to  direct 
US.  But  will  common  experience  serve  to  guide  our  judgment  concerning  the 
fall  and  redemption  of  mankind  ]  From  what  we  see  every  day,  can  we 
explain  the  com^nencement,  or  foretell  the  dissolution,  of  the  world  ]  To 
judge  of  events  like  these,  we  should  be  conversant  in  the  history  of  other 
planets ;  should  be  distinctly  informed  of  God's  various  dispensations  to  all 
the  different  orders  of  rational  beings.  Instead  then  of  grounding  our  reli- 
gions opinions  on  what  ire  call  experience,  let  us  apply  to  a  more  certain 
guide ;  let  us  hearken  to  the  testimony  of  God  himself.  The  credibility  of 
human  testimony,  and  the  conduct  of  Jiuman  agents,  are  subjects  per^tly 
within  the  reach  of  our  natural  faculties;  and  we  ought  to  desire  no  iirmer 
foundation  for  our  belief  of  religion  than  for  the  judgments  we  fonn  in  the 
common  ai&irs  of  life:  where  we  see  a  little  plain  testimony  easily  outweighs 
the  most  specious  conjecture?,  and  not  seldom  even  strong  probabilities."  Br. 
Balguy's  Fourth  Charge.     See  also  an  excellent  pamphlet  entitled  ''Remarks 
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ought  not  to  be  compared  with  common  natural  events,  but  with 
uncommon  appearances,  such  as  comets,  magnetism,  electricity; 
which,  to  one  acquainted  only  with  the  usual  phenomena  of  na- 
ture, and  the  common  powers  of  matter,  must,  before  proof  of 
their  actual  existence,  be  thought  incredible  ^ 

The  presumption  against  Revelation  in  general  being  des- 
patched, objections  against  the  Christian  Revelation,  in  particular 
against  the  scheme  of  it,  as  distinguished  from  objections  against 
its  evidence,  are  considered  next.  Kow  supposing  a  revelation  to 
be  really  given,  it  is  highly  probable  beforehand  that  it  must 
contain  many  things  appearing  to  us  liable  to  objections.  The 
acknowledged  dispensation  of  nature  is  very  different  from  what 
we  should  have  expected :  reasoning,  then,  from  analogy,  the 
revealed  dispensation,  it  is  credible,  would  be  also  different.  Nor 
are  we  in  any  sort  judges  at  what  time,  or  in  what  degree,  or  man- 
ner, it  is  fit  or  expedient  for  God  to  instruct  us  in  things  confessedly 
of  the  greatest  use,  either  by  natural  reason,  or  by  supernatural 
information.  Thus,  arguing  on  speculation  only,  and  without  ex- 
perience, it  would  seem  very  unlikely  that  so  important  a  remedy 
as  that  provided  by  Christianity,  for  the  recovery  of  mankind 
from  ruin,  should  liave  been  for  so  many  ages  withheld;  and, 
when  at  last  vouchsafed,  should  be  imparted  to  so  few;  and,  after 
it  has  been  imparted,  should  be  attended  with  obscurity  and  doubt. 
And  just  so  we  might  have  argued,  before  experience,  concerning 
the  remedies  provided  in  nature  for  bodily  diseases,  to  which  by 
nature  we  are  exposed :  for  many  of  these  were  unknown  to  man- 
kind for  a  number  of  ages;  are  known  but  to  few  now;  some 
important  ones  probably  not  discovered  yet ;  and  those  which  are, 
neither  certain  in  their  application,  nor  universal  in  their  use: 
and  the  same  mode  of  reasoning  that  would  lead  us  to  expect 
they  should  have  been  so,  would  lead  us  to  expect  that  the  neces- 
sity of  them  should  have  been  superseded,  by  there  being  no 
diseases;  as  the  necessity  of  the  Christian  scheme,  it  may  be 
thought,  might  also  have  been  superseded  by  preventing  the  fall 
of  man,  so  that  he  should  not  have  stood  in  need  of  a  Redeemer 
at  all2. 

As  to  objections  against  the  wisdom  and  goodness  of  Chris- 
tianity, the  same  answer  may  be  applied  to  them  as  was  to  the 
like  objection  against  *he  constitution  of  nature.  For  here  also, 
Christianity  is  a  scheme  or  economy,  composed  of  various  parts, 
forming  a  whole ;  in  which  scheme  means  are  used  for  the  accom- 
plishing of  ends ;  and  which  is  Conducted  by  general  laws,  of  all 
of  which  we  know  as  little  as  we  do  of  the  constitution  of  nature. 
And  the  seeming  want  of  wisdom  or  goodness  in  this  system  is  to 

on  Mr.  Hame's  Essay  on  the  Natural  History  of  Religion,"'  sect.  5 ;  and  the 
Sixth  of  Dr.  Powell's  Discourses. 

*  Part  II.,  chap.  iL  *  Chap.  iii. 
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be  ascribed  to  the  same  cause  as  the  like  appearances  of  defects 
in  the  natural  system ;  our  inability  to  discern  th^  whole  scheme, 
and  our  ignorance  of  the  relation  of  those  parts  which  are  dis- 
cernible to  others  beyond  our  view. 

The  objections  against  Christianity  as  a  matter  of  fact,  and 
against  the  wisdom  and  goodness  of  it,  having  been  obviated 
together,  the  chief  of  them  are  now  to  be  considered  distinctly. 
One  of  these,  which  is  levelled  against  the  entire  system  itself,  is 
of  this  sort :  the  restoration  of  mankind,  represented  in  Scripture 
as  the  great  design  of  the  Gfospel,  is  described  as  requiring  a  long 
series  of  means,  and  persons,  and  dispensations,  before  it  can  be 
brought  to  its  completion ;  whereas  the  whole  ought  to  have  been 
effected  at  once.  Kow  everything  we  see  in  the  course  of  nature 
shows  the  folly  of  ihis  objection.  For  in  the  natural  course  of 
Providence  ends  are  brought  about  by  means,  not  operating 
immediately  and  at  once,  but  deliberately,  and  in  a  way  of  pro- 
gression, one  thing  being  subservient  to  another,  this  to  somewhat 
further.  The  change  of  seasons,  the  ripening  of  fruits,  the  growth 
of  vegetable  and  animal  bodies,  are  instances  of  this.  And  there- 
fore, that  the  same  progressive  method  should  be  followed  in  the 
dispensation  of  Christianity  as  is  observed  in  the  common  dispen- 
sation of  Providence,  is  a  reasonable  expectation,  justified  by  the 
analogy  of  nature  ^ 

Another  circumstance  objected  to  in  the  Christian  scheme  is- 
the  appointment  of  a  Mediator,  and  the  saving  of  the  world 
through  him.  But  the  visible  government  of  God  being  actually 
administered  in  this  way,  or  by  the  mediation  and  instrumentality 
of  others,  there  can  be  no  general  presumption  against  an  appoint- 
ment of  this  kind,  against  his  invisible  government  being  exer- 
cised in  the  same  manner.  We  have  seen  already  that  with 
regard  to  ourselves  this  visible  government  is  carried  on  by 
rewards  and  punishments;  for  happiness  and  misery  are  the 
consequences  of  our  own  actions,  considered  as  virtuous  and 
vicious;  and  these  consequences  we  are  enabled  to  foresee.  It 
might  have  been  imagined,  before  consulting  experience,  that 
after  we  had  rendered  ourselves  liable  to  misery  by  our  own  ill 
conduct,  sorrow  for  what  was  past,  and  behaving  well  for  the 
future,  would,  alone  and  of  themselves,  have  exempted  us  from 
deserved  punishment,  and  restored  us  to  the  divine  favour.  But 
the  fact  is  otherwise ;  and  real  reformation  is  often  found  to  be 
of  no  avail,  so  as  to  secure  th&  criminal  from  poverty,  sickness, 
infamy,  and  death,  the  never-failing  attendants  on  vice  and  extra- 
vagance exceeding  a  certain  degree.  By  the  course  of  nature  then 
it  appears,  God  does  not  always  pardon  a  sinner  on  his  repentance. 
Yet  there  is  provision  made,  even  in  nature,  that  the  miseries 
which  men  bnng  on  themselves  by  unlawful  indulgences  may  in 

*  Part  II.  chap.  iv. 
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many  cases  be  mitigated,  and  in  sotcie  remoyed  ;  portly  by  extra- 
ordinary exertions  of  the  offender  himself,  but  more  espedally 
and  frequently  by  the  intervention  of  others,  who  Toluntarily, 
and  from  motives  of  compassion,  submit  to  labour  and  sorrow, 
such  as  produce  long  and  lasting  inconveniences  to  themselves,  as 
the  means  of  rescuing  another  ^om  the  wretched  effects  of  former 
imprudences.  Vicarious  punishment,  therefore,  or  one<  person^s 
sufferings  contributing  to  the  relief  of  another,  is  a  providential 
disposition  in  the  economy  of  nature^:  and  it  ought  not  to  be 
matter  of  surprise,  if  by  a  method  analogous  to  this  we  be 
redeemed  from  sin  and  misery  in  the  economy  of  grace.  That 
mankind  at  present  are  in  a  state  of  degradation,  different  &om 
that  in  which  they  were  originally  created,  is  the  very  ground  of 
the  Christian  revelation,  as  contained  in  the  Scriptures.  Whether 
we  acquiesce  in  the  account  that  our  being  placed  in  such  a  state 
is  owing  to  the  crime  of  our  first  parents,  or  choose  to  ascribe  it 
to  any  other  cause,  it  makes  no  difference  as  to  our  condition :  the 
vice  and  unhappiness  of  the  world  are  still  there,  notwithstanding 
all  our  suppositions ;  nor  is  it  Ohiistianity  that  hath  put  us  into 
this  state.  We  learn  also  &om  the  same  Scriptures,  what  expe- 
rience and  the  use  of  expiatory  sacrifices  from  the  most  early 
times  might  have  taught  us,  that  repentance  alone  is  not  sufficient 
to  prevent  the  fatal  consequences  of  past  transgressions ;  but  that 
-still  there  is  room  for  mercy,  and  that  repentance  shall  be  avail- 
able, though  not  of  itself,  yet  through  the  mediation  of  a  divine 
Person,  the  Messiah ;  who,  from  the  sublimest  principles  of  com- 
passion, when  we  were  dtad  in  tretpatses  and  sins ',  suffered  and 
died,  the  innocent  for  the  guilty,  the  just  for  the  unjust ",  that  we 
might  have  redemption  through  his  Mood,  even  the  forgiveness  of 
sins  \  In  what  way  the  deatn  of  Christ  was  of  that  emcacy  it  Is 
said  to  be,  in  procuring  the  reconciliation  of  sinners,  the  Scrip- 
tures have  not  explained ;  it  is  enough  that  the  doctrine  is 
revealed ;  that  it  is  not  contrary  to  any  truths  which  reason 
and  experience  teach  us ;  and  that  it  accords  in  perfect  harmony 

*  Dr.  Arthur  Ashley  Sykes,  from  whose  writings  some  good  may  be  col- 
lected out  of  a  multitude  of  things  of  a  contrary  tendency,  in  what  be  is 
pleased  to  call  "  The  Scripture  Doctrine  of  Redemption"  (see  the  observa- 
tions on  the  texts  cited  in  his  first  chapter,  and  also  in  chapters  the  fifth  and 
sixth),  opposes  what  is  here  adTaoced  by  Bishop  Butler;  quoting  his  words, 
but  without  mentioning  his  name.  If  what  is  said  above  be  not  thought  a 
sufficient  answer  to  the  objections  of  this  author,  the  reader  may  do  w^  to 
consult  a  Charge  "  On  the  Use  and  Abuse  of  Fhilo^j^y  in  the  Study  of 
Beligion,'*  by  the  late  Dr.  Powell;  who  seems  to  me  to  have  bad  the  ob- 
servations of  Dr.  Sykes  in  his  view,  where  he  is  confuting  the  reasonings  of 
certain  philosophising  divinea  against  the  doctrine  of  Atonement — Powell's 
Discourses,  Charge  III.,  p.  342-848. 

«  Ephes.  ii.  1.  »  1  Pet  in.  18.  *  Coloss.  i.  14. 
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with  the  usual  meihod  of  the  dirine  conduct  in  the  government 
of  the  worlds 

Again,  it  hath  been  said,  that  if  the  Christian  revelation  were 
true  it  must  have  been  uniyersal,  and  could  not  have  been  left 
upon  doubtful  evidence.  But  God,  in  his  natural  providence, 
dupenses  his  gifts  in  great  variety,  not  only  among  creatures  of 
the  same  species,  but  to  the  same  individuals  also  at  different 
tim^.  Had  the  Christian  revelation  been  universal  at  first,  vet, 
£rom  the  diversity  of  men's  abilities,  both  of  mind  and  body,  their 
various  means  of  improvement,  and  othw  external  advantages, 
some  persons  must  soon  have  been  in  a  situation,  with  respect  to 
reli^us  knowledge,  much  superior  to  that  of  others,  as  much 
perhaps  as  they  are  at  present :  and  all  men  will  be  equitably 
dealt  with  at  last ;  and  to  whom  little  is  given,  of  him  little  wiU 
be  required.  Then  as  to  the  evidence  for  religion  being  left 
doubtful,  difficulties  of  this  sort,  like  difficulties  in  practice,  afford 
scope  and  opportunity  for  a  virtuous  exercise  of  the  understand- 
ing, and  dispose  the  mind  to  acquiesce  and  rest  satisfied  with  any 
evidence  that  is  real.  In  the  daily  commerce  of  life,  men  are 
obliged  to  act  upon  great  uncertainties,  with  regard  to  success  in 
their  temporal  pursuits ;  and  the  case  with  regard  to  religion  is 
parallel.  -However,  though  religion  be  not  intuitively  true,  the 
proofs  of  it  which  we  have  are  amply  sufficient  in  reason  to  induce 
us  to  embrace  it,  and  dissatisfaction  with  those  proofs  may  pos- 
sibly be  men's  own  faults 

Nothing  remains  but  to  attend  to  the  positive  evidence  there  is 
for  the  truth  of  Christianity.  Now,  besides  its  direct  and  funda- 
mental proofs,  which  are  miracles  and  prophecies,  there  are  many 
coUaterial  circumstances  which  may  be  umted  into  one  view,  and 
altogether  may  be  considered  as  making  up  one  argument.  In 
this  way  of  treating  the  subject,  the  revelation,  whether  real  or 
otherwise,  may  be  supposed  to  be  wholly  historical ;  the  design  of 
which  appears  to  be  to  give  an  account  of  the  condition  of  religion 
and  its  professors,  with  a  concise  narration  of  the  political  state 
of  things,  as  far  as  religion  is  affected  by  it  during  a  great  length 
of  time,  near  six  thousand  years  of  which  are  already  past.  More 
particularly  it  comprehends  an  account  of  God's  entering  into 
covenant  with  one  nation,  the  Jews^  that  he  would  be  their  God, 
and  that  they  should  be  his  people ;  of  his  often  inteiposing  in 
their  afiairs  ;  giving  them  the  promise,  and  afterwards  the  posses- 
sion, of  a  flourishing  country;  .assuring  them  of  the  greatest 
national  prosperity  in  case  of  their  obedience,  and  threatening  the 
severest  national  punishment  in  case  they  forsook  him,  and  joined 
in  the  idolatry  of  their  pagan  neighbours.  It  contains  also  a 
prediction  of  a  particular  person  to  appear  in  the  fulness  of  time, 
m  whom  all  the  promises  of  God  to  the  Jews  were  to  be  fulfilled: 

>  Part  11.  duq^  v.  *  Ghi^.  vL 
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and  it  relates,  that,  at  the  time  expected,  a  person  did  actually 
appear,  assuming  to  be  the  Saviour  foretold ;  that  he  worked 
yarious  miracles  among  them,  in  confirmation  of  his  diyine 
authority;  and,  as  was  foretold  also,  was  rejected  and  put  to 
death  by  the  very  people  who  had  long  desired  and  waited  for 
his  coming ;  but  that  his  religion,  in  spite  of  all  opposition,  was 
established  in  the  world  by  his  disciples,  invested  with  supernatural 
powers  for  that  purpose ;  of  the  fate  and  fortunes  of  which  religion 
there  is  a  prophetical  description,  carried  down  to  the  end  of  time. 
Let  any  one  now,  after  reading  the  above  history,  and,  not  knowing 
whether  the  whole  were  not  a  fiction,  be  supposed  to  ask,  whether 
all  that  is  here  related  be  true  ?  and,  instead  of  a  direct  answer, 
let  him  I^e  informed  of  the  several  acknowledged  facts  which  are 
found  to  correspond  to  it  in  real  life ;  and  then  let  him  compare 
the  history  and  facts  together,  and  observe  the  astonishing  coin- 
cidence of  both :  such  a  joint  review  must  appear  to  him  of  very 
great  weight,  and  to  amount  to  evidence  somewhat  more  than 
human.  And  unless  the  whole  series,  and  every  particular  cir- 
cumstance contained  in  it,  can  be  thought  to  have  arisen  from 
accident,  the  truth  of  Christianity  is  proved^. 

The  view  here  given  of  the  moral  and  religious  systems  of 
Bishop  Butler,  it  will  immediately  be  perceived,  is  chiefly  in- 
tended for  younger  students,  especially  for  students  in  divinity ; 
to  whom  it  is  hoped  it  may  be  of  use,  so  as  to  encourage  them  to 
peruse  with  proper  diligence  the  original  works  of  the  author 
himself.  For  it  may  be  necessary  to  observe,  that  neither  of  the 
volumes  of  this  excellent  prelate  are  addressed  to  those  who  read 
for  amusement,  or  curiosity,  or  to  get  rid  of  time.  All  subjects 
are  not  to  be  comprehended  with  the  same  ease ;  and  morality 
and  religion,  when  treated  as  sciences,  each  accompanied  with 
difficulties  of  its  own,  can  neither  of  them  be  understood  as  they 
ought  without  a  very  peculiar  attention.  But  morality  and  religion 

^  Chap.  vii.  To  the  Analogy  are  subjoined  two  Dissertations,  both  ori« 
ginally  inserted  in  the  body  of  the  work.  One  on  FersoJial  Identity,  in 
which  are  contained  some  strictures  on  Locke,  who  asserts  that  con- 
sciousness makes  or  constitutes  personal  identity ;  whereas,  as  our  Author 
observes,  consciousness  makes  only  personality,  or  is  necessary  to  the  idea  of 
a  person,  i.  e.,  a  thinking  intelligent  being,  but  presupposes,  and  therefore 
cannot  constitute,  personal  identity;  just  as  knowledge  presupposes  truth, 
but  does  not  constitute  it  Consciousness  of  past  actions  does  indeed 
show  us  the  identity  of  ourselves,  or  gives  us  a  certain  assurance  that  we 
are  the  same  persons  or  living  agents  now  which  we  were  at  the  time  to 
which  our  remembrance  can  look  back;  but  still  we  should  be  the  same  per- 
sons as  we  were,  though  this  consciousness  of  what  is  past  were  wanting, 
though  all  that  had  been  done  by  us  formerly  were  forgotten ;  unless  it  be 
true  that  no  person  has  existed  a  single  moment  beyond  what  he  can  re- 
member. The  other  Dissertation  is  On  the  Nature  of  Virttte,  which  pro- 
perly belongs  to  the  moral  system  of  our  Author  already  explained. 
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are  not  merely  to  be  studied  as  sciences,  or  as  being  speculatiyelj 
true ;  they  are  to  be  regarded  in  another  and  higher  light, — as  the 
rule  of  life  and  manners,  as  containing  authoritative  directions  by 
which  to  regulate  our  faith  and  practice.  And  in  this  view,  the 
infinite  importance  of  them  considered,  it  can  never  be  an  indif- 
ferent matter  whether  they  be  received  or  rejected.  For  both 
claim  to  be  the  voice  of  God ;  and  whether  they  be  so  or  not 
cannot  be  known  till  their  claims  be  impartially  examined.  If 
they,  indeed,  come  from  Him,  we  are  bound  to  conform  to  them  at 
our  peril ;  nor  is  it  left  to  our  choice  whether  we  wiU  submit  to 
the  obligations  they  impose  upon  us  or  not ;  for  submit  to  them 
we  must,  in  such  a  sense  as  to  incur  the  punishments  denounced 
by  both  against  wilful  disobedience  to  their  injunctions. 
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Db.  Joseph  Bittleb,  a  prelate  of  the  most  distinguished  character 
and  abilities,  was  bom  at  Wantage,  in  Berkshire,  in  the  year  1692, 
His  father,  Mr.  Thomas  Butler,  who  was  a  substantial  and  repu- 
table shopkeeper  in  that  town,  observing  in  his  son  Joseph  *  an 
excellent  genius  and  inclination  for  learning,  determined  to  educate 
him  for  the  ministry  among  the  Protestant  Dissenters  of  the 
Presbyterian  denomination.  For  this  purpose,  after  he  had  gone 
through  a  proper  course  of  grammatical  literature  at  the  free 
grammar-school  of  his  native  place,  under  the  care  of  the  Bev. 
Mr.  Philip  Barton,  a  clergyman  of  the  Church  of  England,  he  was 
sent  to  a  Dissenting  academy,  then  kept  at  Gloucester,  but  which 
was  soon  afterwards  removed  to  Tewkesbury.  The  principal  tutor 
of  this  academy  was  Mr.  Jones,  a  man  of  uncommon  abilities  and 
knowledge,  who  had  the  honour  of  training  up  several  scholars, 
who  became  of  great  eminence  both  in  the  Established  Church 
and  among  the  Dissenters.  At  Tewkesbury  Mr.  Butler  made  an 
extraordinary  progress  in  the  study  of  divinity;  of  which  he  gave 
a  remarkable  proof  in  the  letters  addressed  by  him,  while  he  resided 
at  Tewkesbury,  to  Dr.  Samuel  Clarke,  laying  before  him  the  doubts 
that  had  arisen  in  his  mind,  concerning  the  conclusiveness  of  some 
arguments  in  the  Doctor's  demonstration  of  the  being  and  attributes 
of  God.  The  first  of  these  letters  was  dated  the  4th  of  November, 
1713 ;  and  the  sagacity  and  depth  of  thought  displayed  in  it  imme- 
diately excited  Dr.  Clarke's  particular  notice.  This  condescension 
encouraged  Mr.  Butler  to  address  the  Doctor  again  upon  the  same 
subject,  which  likewise  was  answered  by  him;  and  the  corre- 
spondence being  carried  on  in  three  other  letters,  the  whole  was 
annex;ed  to  the  celebrated  treatise  before  mentioned,  and  the 
collection  has  been  retained  in  all  the  subsequent  editions  of  that 
work.  The  management  of  this  correspondence  was  entrusted  by 
Mr.  Butler  to  his  friend  and  fellow-pupil,  Mr.  Seeker,  who,  in  order 
to  conceal  the  affair,  undertook  to  convey  the  letters  to  the  post" 
office  at  Gloucester,  and  to  bring  back  Dr.  Clarke's  answers.   When 

'  He  was  the  youngest  of  eight  children. 
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Mr.  Butkar's  name  was  dlBcoTeffed  to  the  Boetor,  the  candour, 
modesty,  and  good  sense,  with  which  he  had  written,  immediatelj 
]Hrocured  him  the  frienddiip  of  tiiat  eminent  and  excellent  man. 
Oar  young  sbident  was  not,  bowoTer,  duiing  his  continuanoe  at 
Tewkesbury,  solely  employed  in  metaphysical  speculations  and 
inquiries.  Another  subject  of  his  serious  consideration  was,  the 
propriety  of  his  becoming  a  Dissenting  minister.  Aeoordingly, 
he  entered  into  an  examination  of  the  principles  of  nonconformity ; 
the  result  of  which  was  such  a  dissatisfaction  with  them  as  deter- 
mined  him  to  conform  to  the  Established  Church.  This  intention 
was,  at  first,  disagreeable  to  his  father,  who  eadeaTOured  to  divert 
him  from  his  purpose ;  and,  with  that  view,  called  in  the  assistance 
of  some  eminent  Presbyterian  divines ;  but,  finding  his  son's  reso- 
lution to  be  fixed,  he  at  length  suffered  him  to  be  removed  to 
Oxford,  where  he  was  admitted  a  commoner  of  Oriel  OoUege,  on 
the  17th  of  March,  1714.  At  what  time  he  took  Orders  doth  not 
appear,  nor  who  the  Bishop  was  by  whom  he  was  ordained ;  but  it 
is  certam  that  he  entered  into  the  Church  soon  after  his  admission 
at  Oxf<»rd,  if  it  be  true,  as  is  asserted,  that  he  sometimes  assisted 
Mr.  Edward  Talbot  in  the  divine  stf  vice,  at  his  living  of  Hendred, 
near  Wantage.  With  this  gentleman,  who  was  the  second  son  of 
Dr.  William  Talbot,  successively  Bishop  of  Oxf(»rd,  Salisbury,  and 
Durham,  Mr.  Butler  formed  an  intimate  friendship  at  Oriel  College ; 
which  friendship  laid  the  foundation  of  all  his  subsequent  pre- 
ferments, and  procured  for  him  a  very  honourable  situation  TinkSD. 
he  was  only  twenty-six  years  of  age.  For  it  was  in  17  IB  that,  at 
the  recommendation  of  Mr.  Talbot,  in  ecmjunction  with  that  of 
Dr.  Clarke,  he  was  appointed  by  Sir  Joseph  Jekyll  to  be  preacher 
at  the  Bolls.  This  was  three  years  before  he  had  taken  any  de^;ree 
at  the  University,  where  he  did  not  go  out  Bachelor  of  Law  till 
the  10th  of  June,  1721,  which,  however,  was  as  soon  as  that  decree 
eould  suitably  be  ccmferred  upon  him.  Mr.  Butler  continued  at 
the  Bolls  till  1726;  in  the  beginniog  of  which  year  he  published, 
in  one  volume,  octavo,  ^'Fifteen  Sermons  preached  at  that  Chapel." 
In  the  meanwhile,  by  the  patronage  of  Dr.  Talbot,  Bishop  of 
Durham,  te  whose  notice  he  had  been  recommended  (together  with 
Mr.  Benson  and  Mr.  Seeker)  by  Mr.  Edward  Talbot,  on  his  death- 
bed, our  Author  had  been  presented  first  to  the  rectory  of  Haughton, 
near  Darlington,  and  afterwards  to  that  of  Stanhope,  in  the  same 
diocese.  The  benefice  of  Haughton  was  given  to  him  in  1722,  and 
that  of  Stanhope  in  1725.  At  Haughton  there  w^  a  necessity  for 
rebuilding  a  great  part  of  the  parsonage-house,  and  Mr.  Butler 
had  neither  money  nor  talents  for  that  work.  Mr.  Seeker,  there- 
fore, who  had  always  the  interest  of  his  friends  at  heart,  and  had 
acquired  a  very  considerable  influence  with  Bishop  Talbot,  per- 
suaded that  Fie^te  to  give  Mr.  Butler,  in  exchange  for  Haughton, 
the  TOctory  of  Stanhope,  which  was  n<^  only  free  from  any  such 
mcumbncnce,  but  was  likewise  of  much  superior  value,  being 
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indeed  one  of  the  richest  parsonages  in  England.  Whilst  our 
Author  continued  preacher  at  the  EoUs  Chapel,  he  divided  his 
time  between  his  duty  in  town  and  country ;  but  when  he  quitted 
the  Bolls,  he  resided  during  seren  years  whoUy  at  Stanhope,  in 
the  conscientious  discharge  of  every  obligation  appertaining  to  a 
good  parish  priest.  This  retirement,  however,  was  too  solitary  for 
his  disposition,  which  had  in  it  a  natural  cast  of  gloominess.  And 
though  his  recluse  hours  were  by  no  means  lost,  either  to  private 
improvement  or  public  utility,  yet  he  felt  at  times,  very  painfully, 
the  want  of  that  select  society  of  friends  to  which  he  had  been 
accustomed,  and  which  could  inspire  him  with  the  greatest  cheer- 
fulness. Mr.  Seeker,  therefore,  who  knew  this,  was  extremely 
anxious  to  draw  him  out  into  a  more  active  and  conspicuous 
scene,  and  omitted  no  opportunity  of  expressing  this  desire  to 
such  as  he  thought  capable  of  promoting  it.  Having  himself  been 
appointed  King's  Chaplain  in  1732,  he  took  occasion,  in  a  conver- 
sation which  he  had  the  honour  of  holding  with  Queen  Caroline, 
to  mention  to  her  his  friend  Mr.  Butler.  The  Queen  said  she 
thought  he  had  been  dead.  Mr.  Seeker  assured  her  he  was  not. 
Yet  her  Majesty  afterwards  asked  Archbishop  Blackburn,  if  he 
was  not  dead :  his  answer  was,  ^  No,  madam ;  but  he  is  buried." 
Mr.  Seeker  continuing  his  purpose  of  endeavouring  to  bring  his 
friend  out  of  his  retirement,  found  means,  upon  Mr.  Charles  Talbot's 
being  made  Lord  Chancellor,  to  have  Mr.  Butler  recommended  to 
him  for  his  Chaplain.  His  Lordship  accepted,  and  sent  for  him; 
and  this  promotion  calling  him  to  town,  he  took  Oxford  in  his  way, 
and  was  admitted  there  to  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Law,  on  the 
8th  of  December,  1733.  The  Lord  Chancellor,  who  gave  him  also 
a  prebend  in  the  church  of  Rochester,  had  consented  that  he  should 
reside  at  his  parish  of  Stanhope  one  half  of  the  year. 

Dr.  Butler  being  thus  brought  back  into  the  world,  his  merit 
and  his  talents  soon  introduced  him  to  particular  notice,  and 
paved  the  way  for  his  rising  to  those  high  dignities  which  he 
afterwards  enjoyed.  In  1736  he  was  appointed  Clerk  of  the  Closet 
to  Queen  Caroline;  and  in  the  same  year  he  presented  to  her 
Majesty  a  copy  of  his  excellent  Treatise,  entitled  "  The  Analogy 
of  Religion,  Natural  and  Revealed,  to  the  Constitution  and  Course 
of  Nature."  His  attendance  upon  his  Royal  Mistress,  by  her  especial 
command,  was  from  seven  to  nine  in  the  evening  every  day ;  and 
though  this  particular  relation  to  that  excellent  and  learned  Queen 
was  soon  determined  by  her  death,  in  1737,  yet  he  had  been  so 
effectually  recommended  by  her,  as  weU  as  by  the  late  Lord 
Chancellor  Talbot,  to  his  Majesty*s  favour,  that  in  the  next  year 
he  was  raised  to  the  highest  order  of  the  Church,  by  a  nomination 
to  the  Bishopric  of  Bristol ;  to  which  see  he  was  consecrated  on 
the  3rd  of  December,  1738.  King  George  II.  not  being  satisfied 
with  this  proof  of  his  regard  to  Dr.  Butler,  promoted  him,  in 
1740,  to  the  Deanery  of  St.  Paul's,  London,  into  which  he  was 
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installed  on  the  24th  of  May  in  that  year.  Finding  the  demands 
of  this  dignity  to  be  incompatible  with  his  parish  duty  at  Stanhope, 
he  immediatdy  resigned  tnat  rich  benefice.  Besides  our  Prelate's 
unremitted  attention  to  his  peculiar  obligations,  he  was  called 
upon  to  preach  seyeral  discourses  on  public  occasions,  which  were 
afterwards  separately  printed,  and  have  since  been  annexed  to  the 
latter  editions  of  the  Sermons  at  the  Bolls  Chapel.  In  1746,  upon 
the  death  of  Dr.  Egerton,  Bishop  of  Hereford,  Dr.  Butler  was 
made  Clerk  of  the  Closet  to  the  King;  and,  on  the  16th  of 
October  1750,  he  received  another  distinguished  mark  of  his 
Majesty's  fskYour,  by  being  translated  to  the  see  of  Durham.  This 
was  on  the  16th  of  October  in  that  year,  upon  the  decease  of 
Dr.  Edward  Chandler.     Our  Prelate  beinf  thus  appointed  to 

S reside  oyer  a  diocese  with  which  he  had  long  been  connected, 
eliyered  his  first,  and  indeed  his  last  Charge  to  his  Clergy,  at  his 
primary  visitation  in  1751.  The  principal  object  of  it  was 
*' External  Eeligion."  The  Bishop  haying  observed,  with  deep 
concern,  the  great  and  growing  neglect  of  serious  piety  in  the 
kingdoxn,  insisted  strongly  on  the  usefulness  of  outward  fonns  and 
institutions,  in  fixing  and  preserving  a  sense  of  devotion  and  duty 
in  the  minds  of  men.  In  doing  t£as  he  was  thought  by  several 
persons  to  speak  too  &yourabl^  of  Pagan  and  Popish  ceremonies, 
and  to  countenance,  in  a  certain  degree,  the  cause  of  superstition. 
Under  that  apprehension,  an  able  and  spirited  writer,  who  was 
understood  to  Be  a  Clergyman  of  the  Church  of  England,  pub- 
lished, in  1752,  a  pamphlet,  entitled  ''A  Serious  Inquiry  into  the 
Use  and  Importance  of  External  Religion ;  occasioned  by  some 
passages  in  the  Bight  Bev.  the  Lord  Bishop  of  Durham's  Charge 
to  the  Clergy  of  that  Diocese ; — Humbly  addressed  to  his  Lora- 
ship."  Many  persons,  however,  and  we  believe  the  greater  part 
of  the  Clergy  of  the  diocese,  did  not  think  our  Prelate's  Charge 
so  exceptionable  as  it  appeared  to  this  author.  The  Charge,  being 
printed  at  Durham,  and  having  never  been  annexed  to  any  of 
jDr.  Butler's  other  works,  is  now  become  extremely  scarce;  and  it 
is  observable,  that  it  is  the  only  one  of  his  publications  which 
ever  produced  him  a  direct  literary  antagonist. 

By  this  promotion,  our  worthy  Bishop  was  furnished  with  ample 
means  of  exerting  the  virtue  of  charity ;  a  virtue  which  eminently 
abounded  in  him,  and  the  exercise  of  which  was  his  highest  de- 
Mght.  But  this  gratifioation  he  did  not  long  enjoy.  He  had  been 
but  a  short  time  seated  in  his  new  bishopric,  when  his  health  began 
visibly  to  decline;  and  having  been  complimented,  during  his  in- 
disposition, upon  account  of  his  great  resignation  to  the  Divine 
will,  he  is  said  to  have  expressed  some  regret  that  he  should  be 
taken  from  the  present  world  so  soon  after  he  had  been  rendered 
capable  of  becoming  much  more  useful  in  it.  In  his  illness  he 
was  carried  to  Bristol,  to  try  the  waters  of  that  place ;  but  these 
proving  ineffectual,  he  removed  to  Bath,  where,being  past  recovery. 
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be  died  oil  the  l@fcL  of  Jufne^^  1752.  His  corpte  wai  coQTrfed  to 
Briitol,  and  intezred  in  tke  cathedral  i^ere,  where  a  memimeiit, 
idth  an  inscriptioit,  is  erected  to  his  memoory. 

On  the  greatness  of  Bishop  Bader's  diaracter  we  need  not  en- 
large; for  hia  profound  knowledge,  and  the  prodigious  strength  of 
his  mindy  aore  amply  displayed  in  his  in«oinparah&  writinga.  His 
piety  was  of  the  most  serious  and  ferrent,  and,  perhaps,  somewhat 
of  the  asoetie  kind.  His  henevolence  was  warm,  generous,  and 
diffvsrre.  Whilst  he  was  Bishop  of  Brist<^  he  expended,  in  ze- 
pairing  and  improving  the  episcopal  palac^four  iJiousand  pcmoda, 
which  is  said  to  have  been  more  than  the  whole  reyenues  of  the 
hishopxie  amounied  to  during  his  continuance  in  that  see.  Be- 
ades  his  priyate  benefactions,  he  was  a  eontriboAer  to  tiw  infizmazy 
at  Bvistoj,  and  a  subscriber  to  three  of  the  hospitals  at  Lendon. 
He  was  likewise  a  principal  prantoter,  though  not  the  first  founder, 
of  the  infirmary  at  Newcastle,  in  Northumbaland.  In  suppoztii^ 
the  hospitality  and  dignity  of  the  rich  and  powerful  diocese  of 
Durham,  he  was  desirous  of  imitating  the  spirit  of  his  patron^ 
Bisb(^  Talbot.  In  this  spudt  he  set  apart  three  days  every  week 
for  the  reeeaiion  and  eBtertainmeot  of  the  pzincipal  gentiy  of  the 
ooimtiy.  Kor  were  even  the  Clergy  who  had  tne  poorest  bene- 
fices neglected  by  him.  He  not  only  occasionally  invited  them  to 
dine  witii  him,  but  coodescended  to  visit  them  &t  their  respecthre 
pontes.  By  his  will  he  left  five  hundred  pounds  to  the  Sodety 
ifne  Flopagating  the  Goi^l  in  Foreign  Parts,  and  some  liq;acieg  te 
his  friends  and  domestics.  His  executor  and  residuary  legatee 
was  his  chaplain^  the  Bev*  Dr.  Nathanael  Foxster,  a  divine  of 
distinguished  literature^.  Bishop  Butler  was  never  mazried.  Soon 
alter  his  decease,  the  following  lines,  by  way  of  epitaph,  weore 
wiittttL  concormn^  him ;  and  were  printed  iSaak,  if  we  reooUflet 
aright^  in  the  ZonShn  Mnujfasim  : 

Benestli  tbn  maxble  Butler  fies  eRtornVd, 

Who,  with  a  soul  inflamed  hj  Ioto  diyme. 
His  life  in  presenee  of  his  €)<od  oonfuaed, 

Like  the  bright  lampB  before  tbe  holy  shrine. 
His  aspect  phaang^  mind  with  learning  fraught^ 

Hi^eloqience  wn  like  a  chain  of  gold. 

That  the  wild  pwiwM  of  numkiad  eontzoU'd  ; 
Merit,  whereyec  to  ho  found,  ho  sought. 
Besice  of  transient  riches  he  had  none; 

These  he,  with  honnteous  hand,  did  veil  dispense  ; 

Bent  to  fulfill  the  ends  of  Providence ; 
His  heart  still  fiz*d  on  an  immortal  crown. 

His  heart  a  mirror  was,  of  purest  kind, 

Where  the  bright  image  of  his  Maker  shined ; 
Befleeting  foithful  to  the  throne  above, 
Th'  irtadiant  glories  of  the  Mystic  Dove. 

The  foUowisg  epitaph,  said  to  be  written  by  Dr.  Ifathaaael 
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FoTster,  is  inscribed  on  a  flat  marble  stone,  in  the  cathedral  church 
of  Bristol,  placed  over  the  spot  where  tiie  remains  of  Bishop  Butler 
are  deposited ;  and  which,  as  it  is  now  almost  obliterated,  it  may 
be  worth  while  here  to  preserve  : 

as. 

BeverenduB  admodum  in  Christo  Pater 
JOSEPHUS  BUTLEE,  LL.D. 

Hujusce  primo  Dioeceseos 
Deinde  Dunelmensis  Episcopus. 

Qaalii  quantniqae  Yir  erat 

Sua  libentisume  agnoyit  etas: 

St  si  quid  Pisesuli  aut  Scriptori  ad  funam  valent 

Mens  altigsiina, 

Ingenii  penpicacis  et  tnbacti  Yts, 

Animiuqae  plus,  simplex,  candidut,  liberalia, 

K«rtui  kaud  fiieile  evanatoet  memoria. 

Obiit  BatboniA  16  Ealend.  Julii, 

A.D.  1752. 

Annos  natua  60. 
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Pbobable  evidence  is  essentially  distinguished  from  demonstra- 
tive by  this,  that  it  admits  of  degrees ;  and  of  all  variety  of  them, 
from  the  highest  moral  certainty,  to  the  very  lowest  presumption. 
We  cannot  indeed  say  a  thing  is  probably  true  upon  one  very 
slight  presumption  for  it;  because,  as  there  may  be  probabilities 
on  both  sides  of  a  question,  there  may  be  some  against  it ;  and 
though  there  be  not,  yet  a  slight  presumption  does  not  beget  that 
degree  of  conviction  which  is  implied  in  saying  a  thing  is  pro- 
bably true.  But  that  the  slightest  possible  presumption  is  of  the 
nature  of  a  probability,  appears  from  hence ;  that  such  low  pre- 
sumption often  repeated,  will  amoimt  even  to  moral  certainty. 
Thus  a  man's  having  observed  the  ebb  and  flow  of  the  tide  to-day, 
affords  some  sort  of  presumption,  though  the  lowest  imaginable, 
that  it  may  happen  again  to-morrow;  but  the  observation  of  this 
event  for  so  many  days,  and  months,  and  ages  together,  as  it  has 
been  observed  by  mankind,  gives  us  a  full  assurance  that  it  will. 

That  which  chiefly  constitutes  Probability  is  expressed  in  the  word 
Likely,  i,  «.,  like  some  truth,  or  true  event  (verisimile) ;  like  it^  in 
itself,  in  its  evidence,  in  some  more  or  f^wer  «f  its  circumstances '. 
Por  when  we  determine  a  thing  to  be  probably  true,  suppose  that 
an  event  has  or  will  come  to  pass,  it  is  from  the  mind's  remarking 
in  it  a  likeness  to  some  other  event,  which  we  have  observed  has 
come  to  pass.  And  this  observation  forms,  in  numberless  daily  in- 
stances, a  presumption,  opinion,  or  full  conviction,  that  such  event 
has  or  will  come  to  pass ;  according  as  the  observation  is,  that  the 
like  event  has  sometimes,  most  commonly,  or  always,  so  far  as  our 
observation  reaches,  come  to  pass  at  like  distances  of  time,  or  place, 

'  He  observes,  with  reference  to  this  subject,  "Though  the  common 
experience  of  the  ordinary  course  of  things  have  justly  a  mighty  influence 
on  the  minds  of  men,  to  make  them  give  or  refuse  credit  to  anything  pro- 
posed to  their  belief,  yet  there  is  one  case  wherein  the  strangeness  of  the 
&ct  lessens  not  the  assent  to  a  hit  testimony  given  of  it.  For  where  such 
supernatural  events  are  suitable  to  ends  aimed  at  by  Him  who  has  the  power 
to  change  the  course  of  nature,  then,  under  such  circumstances,  they  may  he 
pJUr  to  procure  belief,  by  how  much  the  m>ore  they  are  beyond  or  contrary  to 
ordinary  observation.  This  is  the  proper  case  with  miracles,  which,  well 
attested,  do  not  only  find  credit  themselves,  but  give  it  also  to  other  truths 
which  need  such  confirmation." — Ed, 
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or  upon  like  occasions.  Hence  arises  the  belief,  that  a  child,  if  it 
lives  twenty  years,  will  grow  up  to  t^e  stature  and  strength  of  a 
man;  that  food  will  contribute  to  the  preserration  of  its  life,  and 
the  want  of  it  for  such  a  number  of  days  be  its  certain  destruction. 
So  likewise  the  rule  and  measure  of  our  hopes  and  fears  concern* 
ing  the  success  of  our  pursuits ;  our  expeci»ktions  that  others  will 
act  so  and  so  in  such  circumstances ;  and  our  judgment  that  such 
actions  proceed  from  such  principles;  all  these  rely  upon  our 
haying  obseryed  the  like  to  what  we  hope,  fear,  expect,  judge ;  I 
say,  upon  our  baying  obseryed  the  like,  either  with  respect  to 
others  or  ourselyes.  And  thus,  whereas  the  prince'  who  had 
always  liyed  in  a  warm  climate,  naturally  concluded  in  the  war 
of  analogy,  that  there  was  no  such  thing  as  water's  becoming  haara^ 
because  he  had  always  obseryed  it  to  be  fluid  and  yielding;  we, 
on  the  contrary,  from  analogy  conclude,  that  there  is  no  presump- 
tion at  all  against  this';  that  it  is  supposable  there  may  he  frost  in 
England  any  giyen  day  in  January  next ;  probable  that  there  will 
on  some  day  of  the  month ;  and  that  there  is  a  moral  certainty, 
t.  e.y  ground  for  an  expectation  without  any  doubt  of  it,  in  some 
part  or  other  of  the  winter. 

Probable  evidence,  in  its  very  nature,  affords  but  an  imperfect 
kind  of  information;  and  is  to  be  considered  as  relative  onl;^  to 
beings  of  limited  capacities.  For  nothing  which  is  the  possible 
object  of  knowledge,  whether  past,  present,  or  future,  can  be  pro- 
bable to  an  infinite  Intelligence ;  since  it  cannot  but  be  discerned 
absolutely  as  it  is  in  itself — certainly  true,  or  certainly  false.  Bat 
to  us,  probability  is  the  very  guide  of  life. 

From  these  things  it  follows,  that  in  questions  of  difficultyi  or 
such  as  are  thought  so,  where  more  satismctory  evidence  cannot  be 
had,  or  is  not  seen ;  if  the  result  of  examination  be,  that  there 
appears  upon  the  whole,  any  the  lowest  presumption  on  one  side^ 
and  none  on  the  other,  or  greater  presumption  on  one  side,  though 
in  the  lowest  degree  greater;  this  detexinines  the  question,  even 

>  The  story  is  tliiu  told  by  Mr.  Locke  in  tbe  "Chapter  of  Probability  :**— 
"  A  Dutch  ambassador,  ^tertaining  the  King  of  Siam  with  the  particn- 
larities  of  Holland,  which  he  wai  inqmsitive  alter,  amongst  other  things  told 
him,  that  the  water  in  his  country  would  sometimes  be  so  hard  in  cold  weather 
that  men  walked  upon  it,  and  that  it  would  bear  an  elephant,  if  ha  were 
there.  To  which  the  king  replied, '  Hitherto  I  have  believed  the  strange 
things  you  have  told  me,  because  I  looked  upon  you  as  a  sober  £gur  man;  but 
now  I  am  sure  you  lie.* " — Ed, 

*  But  it  has  been  well  observed  by  Dr.  Leland,  that  experience  may  assure 
US  that  facts  or  events  are  possible,  hut  not  that  the  contrary  is  impossibU,  The 
greatest  uniformity  and  frequency  of  experience  cannot  prove  the  eertainiy 
of  an  event,  nor  even  a£fbrd  the  least  prdbdbility  that  it  would  never^  happea 
otherwise.  For  aught  we  know,  there  may  be  oocasioni  on  which  it  would 
fail,  and  secret  causes  in  the  £rame  of  things  which  lomatimes  may  counters«t 
those  by  which  it  is  produced. — £d. 
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in  maiten  of  0p«ci^tMn ;  and  in.  waiifrs  of  |»raeiiee,  will  lay  us 
andec  m  absolute  and  fonoal  obiigatkn,  in  pmnt  of  prudenee  and 
of  isxierewty  to  ad  upon  tlkafc  jprniAOiftion  or  low  nrobaoilitj,  thongk 
it  ]be  80  how  as  to  kaTO  the  mind  in  very  great  doubt  wbiek  is  the 
tv«^  For  surely  a  man  is  as  really  bound  in  prudence  to  do 
viiat  upon  t]M  whole  appears,  acootrding  to  the  best  of  his  judg- 
moA,  to  be  £Mr  his  happiness  as  what  he  certainly  knows  to  be 
to.  Ksf  furtkexy  in  que6ti<ws  of  great  consequence,  a  reasonable 
man  wiU  think  it  concerns  him  to  remark  lower  probabilitiea  and 
aressmptions  tiiaa  these ;  such  as  amount  to  no  more  than  show- 
mg  od»e  side  of  a  question  to  he  as  supposable  and  credible  aa  the 
other:  nay,  such  as  but  amount  to  much  less  even  than  this.  For 
BombeilesB  instances  mi^it  be  mentioned  respecting  the  common 
pursuits  of  life,  where  a  man.  would  be  thou^t^  in  a  literal  sense, 
distracted,  who  wocdd  not  act^and  with  great  applicatkm  too^  not 
antf  upon  an  evea  chance,  but  upon  much  less,  and  where  the  pro- 
bability or  chance  was  greatly  against  his  succeeding  K 

It  is  not  my  design  to  inquire  furtiier  into  the  nature^  the 
fiBttndatioa,  and  measure  of  probability;  or  whence  it  proceeds 
that  likeness  ^  should  beget  that  presumption,  opinion,  and  &11 
esimetion,  wkidi  the  human  mind  is  formed  to  receive  fr»n  it, 
and  whidk  it  does  neoessaiily  produce  in  eyery  one;  or  to  guard 
agamst  the  exzois  to  which  reasonrng  from  analogy  is  liable.  This 
iietengs  tethe  siribject  of  Logic,  and  is  a  part  of  that  sulnect  which 
htm  not  y«t  been  tiioroughly  considered.  Indeed  I  shall  not  take 
upon  me  to  say,  how  £»  tiie  extent,  compass,  and  force,  of  a.nftlegkial 
reasoning,  can  be  reduced  to  general  heads  and  rul€«,  and  the 
whole  be  fiirmed  into  a  system.  But  though  so  little  in  this  way 
has  been  attempted  by  those  whe  have  treated  of  our  inteUectnal 
powers,  and  the  exerdse  of  them ;  this  does  not  hinder  but  that 
we  may  be,  aa  we  unquestumably  are,  assured,  thai  analogy  is  of 
vaght,  in  vancms  de^ees,  towaids  deteamining  our  judgment  and 
our  practtos.  liTar  does  it  in  anywise  cease  to  be  of  weight  in 
those  cases,  because  persons,  either  giyen  to  dispute,  or  who  require 
tilings  to  be  stated  with  greater  exactness  than  our  faculties  ap- 
pear to  admit  of  in  practical  matters,  may  find  other  eases,  in 

*  See  Part  II.  cfaap.  vi. 

^  Iiikeaetfy  that  is,  of  ntioe  or  relalioni,  xiyttn  ifutimi  (Archbishop 
Wfaafeely's  **  Rhetoric  ").  In  Cfvery  analogieal  aigument  thero  maat  be  two 
BtfioB,  and,  of  eoane^  two  ttrmi  ia  ea^  zatiow  The  ratios  must  be  distiuet,  baft 
all  the  four  terms  need  not;  one  term  may  be  repeated  in  each  xatio,  and  so 
dine  distinet  tenas  are  lofficieBt*  One  ntio  beiag  better  kaown,  than  another, 
aerves  to  cxphun  il  Thas  in  Qrigen's  end  Butler's  aaalogkal  aigament% 
ena  torn  is  repeated  m  each  iati0,aBd  one  ratio  explains  the  other:  the  ratio 
af  the  Avthov  of  natwe  to  difficalties  in  nature  is  like  the  ratio  of  the 
Author  of  nataiw  to  difficalties  ia  Sciiplnre;  and  a^ia,  the  ratio  of  God  to 
tiha  peeaent  expesiaMed  dispensation  is  like  the  ratio  of  God  to  the  futaie 
revved  di8pen8ation.~(TF.) 
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niiidi  it  is  not  easy  to  lay  whether  it  be,  or  be  not,  of  any  weiffht ; 
or  isiBtsEices  of  seeming  analc^^ies,  which  are  really  of  none.  It  is 
enough  to  the  present  purpose  to  observe,  that  this  general  w&y 
of  arguing  is  evidently  natural,  just,  and  conchisiye.  For  there  is 
no  man  caa  make  a  question  but  that  the  sun  will  rise  toHnorrow ', 
and  be  seen,  where  it  is  seen  at  all,  in  the  figure  of  a  circle,  and 
not  in  that  of  a  s^piare. 

Hence,  namely  from  analogical  reasoning,  Origen^  has  with 
singular  sagacity  obeerred,  that  he  vho  hd%eve»  the  Seriptun  to 
hoax  proceeded  frwn  Mm  who  u  the  Author  af  Kat/ure,  vnay  wil 
expect  to  find  the  same  aoH  of  dificuUiei  in  it  as  an  found  in  the 
cemttiution  of  Jfature,  And  in  a  like  way  of  reflection  it  may  be 
added,  that  he  who  denies  the  Scripture  to  have  been  from  Ood 
i^<m  account  of  these  difficulties,  may,  for  the  yery  same  reason, 
deny  the  world  to  haye  been  formed  bj  hinu  On  the  other  hand, 
if  tibere  be  an  analogy  or  likeness  between  that  system  of  things 
and  dispensation  of  Ptoyidence,  which  Reyelation  informs  us  ^, 
and  that  system  of  things  and  dispensation  of  Pnyyidence  which 
Bxpcnence  together  witn  Reason  informs  us  of,  i.e^  the  known 
course  of  Naiure ;  this  is  a  pie8unpti<»i  that  they  haTO  both  tibue 
SKBse  author  and  cause ;  ai  least  so  £ur  as  to  answer  objections 
against  the  former's  being  from  God,  drawn  from  anything  which 
is  analogical  or  similar  te  what  is  in  the  latter,  which  is  ac- 
knowle^ed  to  be  from  him;  lor  an  Author  of  Nature  is  hare 


Forming  our  notkos  of  the  constitution  and  goyenmient  of 
the  world  upon  reasonii^,  without  foundation  f<x  the  principles 
wfaic^  we  assume,  whether  from  the  attributes  of  God,  or  anything 
^dtse,  is  buil^ng  a  world  upon  hypothesis,  like  Dee  Osites.  Fonn- 
iag  GUT  notions  upon  reasoning  nrom  principles  which  are  certain, 
hurt  ap^ed  to  cases  to  which  we  haye  n»  ground  to  apply  them 

>  A  msn  bffongfat  into  befing  at  maturity,  and  placed  in  a  desert  idand, 
wetdd  abaadon  hinuelf  to  despair  when  he  fmt  mw  the  sen  let  and  the 
mght  coBM  mi ;  for  be  covid  have  bo  expectation  that  ever  the  day  would  be 
nnewed.  But  he  is  tnmspocted  with  joy  when  he  again  befaolda  the  gbrieiBs 
mb  apfMaring  in  the  eait,  and  the  faeayeas  and  tiie  earth  inumfaiatod  as 
beiuB.  He  again  yiewa  the  dedining  son  with  appiehenrion,  yet  not  without 
hope;  the  second  night  is  leas  dimal  than  the  first,  but  s^  very  uncom- 
fnrtablr  owing  to  the  weakness  of  the  probability  prodaoed  by  ene  fasroaiable 
JBStsiii^  As  the  instances  grow  UMure  numeious,  the  probability  becoaMS 
abn^ger  and  stronger;  yet  it  nuiy  be  questioned  whether  a  man  in  these 
dscumttances  would  ever  arriTe  at  so  high  a  degree  of  moial  certainty  in  this 
matter  at  we  experience,  who  know  not  only  that  the  sun  has  risen  every 
day  since  we  began  to  exist,  but  also  that  the  same  phenomenon  has  happened 
regularly  for  more  than  five  thousand  years,  without  failing  in  a  single 
instance. — Beattie  on  Truth,     (Ed,) 

vvr  Tttf  yfmpkt  wtirtMtUt  In  mw  «y^2  Tiff  mrimutt  kwrrm  fU  \nr9wrt  Wv 
wt^  flwrinr  X#y«^  nrwStm  mH  m^  rir*  rfwfMnr. — ^Philocal.  p.  23.  Ed.  Cant. 
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(like  those  who  expl&in  the  stracture  of  the  human  body  and 
the  nature  of  diseases  and  medicines  from  mere  mathematics 
irithout  sufficient  dcOa),  is  an  error  much  akin  to  the  former ; 
since  what  is  a«(umed  in  order  to  make  the  reasoning  applicable, 
is  Hypothesis.  But  it  must  be  allowed  just,  to  join  abstract 
reasomngs  with  the  obserration  of  fiusts,  and  argue  from  such 
facts  as  are  known  to  others  that  are  like  them ;  from  that  part 
of  the  divine  government  over  intelligent  creatures  which  comes 
under  our  view,  to  that  larger  and  more  general  government  over 
them  which  is  beyond  it ;  and  from  what  is  present  to  collect  what 
is  likely,  credible,  or  not  incredible,  will  be  hereafter. 

This  method,  then,  of  concluding  and  determining  being  prac* 
tical,  and  what,  if  we  will  act  at  all,  we  <»nnot  but  act  upon  in 
the  common  pursuits  of  life;  being  evidently  conclusive,  in 
various  degrees,  proportionable  to  the  d^ree  and  exactness  of 
the  whole  analogy  or  likeness  ;  and  having  so  great  authority  for 
its  introduction  into  the  subject  of  religion,  even  revealed  leli* 
gion ;  my  design  is  to  apply  it  to  that  subject  in  general,  both 
natural  and  revealed :  taking  for  proved,  that  there  is  an  intelli- 
gent Author  of  Kature,  and  iiatund  Qovemor  of  the  world.  For 
as  there  is  no  presumption  against  this  prior  to  the  proof  of  it,  so 
it  has  been  often  proved  with  accumulated  evidence ;  from  this 
argument  of  analogy  and  final  causes,  from  abstract  reasonings, 
from  the  most  ancient  tradition  and  testimony,  and  from  the 

feneral  consent  of  mankind.    Kor  does  it  appear,  so  fu  as  I  can 
nd,  to  be  denied  by  the  generality  of  those  who  profess  them- 
selves dissatisfied  with  the  evidence  of  religion. 

As  there  are  some  who,  instead  of  thus  attending  to  what  is  in 
fact  the  constitution  of  Nature,  form  their  notions  of  God's  govenir> 
ment  upon  hypothesis,  so  there  are  others  who  indulge  themselyes 
in  vain  and  idle  speculations  how  the  world  might  possibly  have 
been  framed  otherwise  than  it  is ;  and  upon  supposition  that 
things  might,  in  imagining  that  they  should,  have  been  disposed 
and  carried  on  after  a  better  model  than  what  appears  in  the 
present  disposition  and  conduct  of  them.  Suppose  now  a  person 
of  such  a  turn  of  mind  to  go  on  with  his  reveries  till  he  had  at 
length  fixed  upon  some  Barticular  plan  of  Nature  as  appearing  to 
him  the  best.  One  shall  scarce  be  thought  guilty  of  detraction 
against  human  understanding,  if  one  shoiud  say,  even  beforehand, 
that  the  plan  which  this  speculative  person  would  ^x  upon, 
though  he  were  the  wisest  of  the  sons  of  men,  probably  would 
not  be  the  very  best,  even  according  to  his  own  notions  of  hest/ 
whether  he  thought  that  to  be  so  which  afforded  occasions  and 
motives  for  the  exercise  of  the  greatest  virtue,  or  which  was 
productive  of  the  greatest  happiness,  or  that  these  two  were 
necessarily  connected,  and  run  up  into  one  and  the  same  plan. 
However,  it  may  not  be  amiss,  once  for  all,  to  see  what  would  be 
the  amount  of  these  emendations  and  imaginary  improvements 
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upon  the  system  of  Nature,  or  how  far  they  would  mislead  us. 
And  it  seems  there  could  be  no  stopping  till  we  came  to  some 
such  conclusions  as  these :  that  all  creatures  should  at  first  be 
made  as  perfect  and  as  happy  as  they  were  capable  of  ever  being; 
that  notning,  to  be  sure,  of  hazard  or  danger  should  be  put  upon 
them  to  do — some  indolent  persons  would  perhaps  think  nothing 
at  all— or,  certainly,  that  effectual  care  should  be  taken  that  they 
should,  whether  necessarily  or  not,  yet  eventually  and  in  fact, 
always  do  what  was  right  and  most  conducive  to  happiness,  which 
would  be  thought  easy  for  infinite  power  to  efiect,  either  by  not 
giving  them  any  principles  which  would  endanger  their  going 
wrong,  or  by  laying  the  right  motive  of  action  in  every  instance 
before  their  minds  continually  in  so  strong  a  manner  as  would 
never  fail  of  inducing  them  to  act  conformably  to  it :  and  that 
the  whole  method  of  government  by  punishments  should  be 
rejected  as  absurd ;  as  an  awkward  roundabout  method  of  car- 
lying  things  on ;  nay,  as  contrary  to  a  principal  purpose  for 
which  it  would  be  supposed  creatures  were  made,  namely,  hap- 
piness. 

Now,  without  considering  what  is  to  be  said  in  particular  to  the 
several  parts  of  this  train  of  folly  and  extravagance,  what  has 
been  above  intimated  is  a  full  direct  general  answer  to  it,  namely, 
that  we  may  see  beforehand  that  we  have  not  faculties  for  this 
kind  of  speculation.  For  though  it  be  admitted  that,  from  the 
first  principles  of  our  nature,  we  unavoidably  judge  or  determine 
some  ends  to  be  absolutely  in  themselves  preferable  to  others,  and 
that  the  ends  now  mentioned,  or  if  they  run  up  into  one,  that 
this  one  is  absolutely  the  best,  and  consequently  that  we  must 
conclude  the  ultimate  end  desinied  in  the  constitution  of  Nature 
and  conduct  of  Providence  is  the  most  virtue  and  happiness  pos- 
sible ;  yet  we  are  far  from  being  able  to  judge  what  particular 
disposition  of  things  would  be  most  friendly  and  assistant  to 
virtue ;  or  what  means  might  be  absolutely  necessary  to  produce 
the  most  happiness  in  a  system  of  such  extent  as  our  own  world 
may  be,  taking  in  all  that  is  past  and  to  come,  though  we  should 
suppose  it  detached  from  the  whole  of  things.  Indeed  we  are  so 
far  from  being  able  to  judge  of  this,  that  we  are  not  judges  what 
may  be  the  necessary  means  of  raising  and  conducting  one  person 
to  the  highest  perfection  and  happiness  of  his  nature.  Nay,  even 
in  the  little  affairs  of  the  present  life,  we  find  men  of  different 
educations  and  ranks  are  not  competent  judges  of  the  conduct  of 
each  other.  Our  whole  nature  leads  us  to  ascribe  all  moral  per- 
fection to  Qod,  and  to  deny  all  imperfection  of  him.  And  this 
will  for  ever  be  a  practical  proof  of  his  moral  character,  to  such  as 
will  consider  what  a  practical  proof  is ;  because  it  is  the  voice 
of  God  speaking  in  us.  And  from  hence  we  conclude,  that 
virtue  must  be  the  happiness,  and  vice  the  misery,  of  every 
creature ;  and  that  regmarity  and  order  and  right  cannot  but 
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prevail  finalij  in  a  luiiYerse  imder  his  goTernmeiit.  But  we  are 
in  no  sort  judges  what  are  the  necessary  means  of  aceomplishiag 
this  end. 

Let  us  then,  instead  of  diat  idle  and  not  very  innocent  employ- 
ment of  forming  imaginary  models  of  a  world,  and  schemes  of 
gOTeming  it,  turn  our  thoughts  to  what  we  experience  to  be  the 
ccoduct  of  Nature  witii  respect  to  intelligent  creatures ;  which 
may  be  resolved  into  general  laws  or  rules  of  administration,  m 
the  same  way  as  many  of  the  laws  of  Nature  respecting  inani- 
mate matter  may  be  collected  from  experimaits.  And  let  us 
compare  the  known  constitution  and  course  of  things  with  what 
is  said  to  be  the  moral  system  of  Nature,  the  acknowledged  dis- 
pensations <tf  Providence,  or  that  government  which  we  find  our- 
selves under,  with  what  religicm  teaches  us  to  believe  and  expect, 
and  see  whether  they  are  not  analogous  and  of  a  piece.  And 
upon  such  a  comparison  it  will,  I  think,  be  found  that  they  are 
very  much  so ;  that  both  may  be  traced  up  to  the  same  general 
laws,  and  resolved  into  the  same  principles  of  divine  conduct. 

The  analogy  here  proposed  to  be  considered  is  of  pretty  large 
extent,  and  consists  of  several  parts ;  in  some  more,  in  others  less 
exact.  In  some  few  instances  perhaps  it  may  amount  to  a  real 
practical  proof;  in  others  not  so.  Yet  in  these  it  is  a  confirmation 
of  what  is  proved  otherwise.  It  will  undeniably  show,  what  too 
many  want  to  have  shown  them,  that  the  system  of  Religion,  both 
natural  and  revealed,  considered  only  as  a  system,  and  prior  to 
the  proof  of  it,  is  not  a  subject  of  ridicule,  unless  that  of  Nature 
be  so  too.  And  it  will  afford  an  answer  to  almost  all  objections 
against  the  system  both  of  natural  and  revealed  Religion ;  thou^ 
not  perhaps  an  answer  in  so  great  a  degree^,  yet  in  a  very  consider- 
able degree  an  answer  to  the  objections  against  the  evidence  <^  it ;. 
for  objections  against  a  proof,  and  objections  against  what  is  said 
to  be  proved,  the  reader  will  observe  are  different  things. 

Now  the  divine  government  of  the  world,  implied  in  the  notion 
of  religion  in  general  and  of  Christianity,  contains  in  it — that 
mankind  is  appointed  to  live  in  a  future  state  ^;  that  there  every 
one  shall  be  rewarded  or  punished^;  rewarded  or  punished  re- 
spectively for  all  that  behaviour  here,  which  we  comprehend  under 
the  words  virtuous  or  vicious,  m<Mrally  good  or  evil'^ ;  that  our  pre- 
sent life  is  a  probation,  a  state  of  trial ^,  and  oi  discipline', for 
that  future  one ;  notwithstanding  the  objections,  which  men  may 
fancy  they  have,  from  notions  of  Necessity,  against  there  being 
any  such  moral  plan  as  this  at  all«;  and  whatever  objections  mi^ 
api>ear  to  lie  against  the  wisdom  and  goodness  of  i1^  as  it  stanais 
so  imperfectly  made  known  to  us  at  present^;  that  this  world 
being  in  a  state  of  apostasy  and  wickedness,  and  consequently  of 
ruin,  and  the  sense  both  of  their  condition  and  duty  being  greatly 

»  Ch.  i.        •  Ch.  ii.        >  Ch.  iii.       *  Ch.  iv.        »  Ch.  v.       •  Cli.  vi. 

'  Ch.  TiL 
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corrupted  amongst  men^  this  gave  occasion  for  an  additional 
dispensation  of  Providence  of  the  utmost  importance*;  proved 
bj  miracles';  but  containing  in  it  many  things  appearing  to  us 
strange,  and  not  to  have  been  expected';  a  dispensation  of  Provi- 
dence, which  is  a  scheme  or  system  of  things^ ;  carried  on  by  the 
mediation  of  a  divine  person,  the  Messiah,  in  order  to  the  recovery 
of  the  world* ;  yet  not  revealed  to  all  men,  nor  proved  with  the 
strongest  possible  evidence  to  all  those  to  whom  it  is  revealed ; 
but  only  to  such  a  part  of  mankind,  and  with  such  particular 
evidence,  as  the  wisdom  of  God  thought  fit '.  The  design  then 
of  the  following  Treatise  ^  will  be  to  3iow  that  the  several  parts 
principally  objected  against  in  this  moral  and  Christian  dispensi^ 
tion,  including  its  scheme,  its  publication,  and  the  proof  which 
God  has  afforded  us  of  its  truth ;  that  the  particular  parts  princi- 
pally objected  against  in  this  whole  dispensation,  are  analogous  to 
what  is  experienced  in  the  constitution  and  course  of  Nature,  or 
Providence ;  that  the  chief  objections  themselves  which  are 
alleged  against  the  former,  are  no  other  than  what  may  be  alleged 
with  like  justness  against  the  latter,  where  they  are  found  in  fact 
to  be  inconclusive ;  and  that  this  argument  from  analogy  is  in 
general  unanswerable,  and  undoubtedly  of  weight  on  the  side  of 
religion®,  notwithstanding  the  objections  which  may  seem  to  lie 
against  it,  and  the  real  ground  which  there  may  be  for  difference 
of  opinion^  as  to  the  particular  degree  of  weight  which  is  to  be 
laid  upon  it.  This  is  a  general  account  of  what  may  be  looked 
for  in  the  following  Treatise.  And  I  shall  begin  it  with  that  which 
is  the  foundation  of  all  our  hopes  and  of  all  our  fears — all  our 
hopes  and  fears,  which  are  of  any  consideration — I  mean  a  Future 
Life. 

'  Part  II.  ch.  i.  '  Cfa.  ii.  '  Ch.  iii.  *  Ch.  iy.  »  Ch.  v. 

•  Ch.  vi.  vii. 

'  I  know  no  author  who  has  made  a  more  just  and  happy  use  of  analogical 
reasoning  than  Bishop  Butler,  in  his  "Analogy  of  Eeligion."  In  that  excellent 
work,  the  author  does  not  ground  any  of  the  truths  of  religion  upon  analogy 
as  their  proper  evidence.  He  only  makes  use  of  analogy  to  answer  objections 
against  them.  When  objections  are  made  against  the  truths  of  religion,  which 
may  be  made  with  equal  strength  against  what  we  know  to  he  true  in  the 
course  of  nature,  such  objections  can  have  no  weight — Dr.  BMd. 

«  Ch.  viii. 
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CHAPTER  I. 

OF    A    FUTURE    LIFE. 

Strange  difficulties  have  been  raised  by  some  concerning 
/personal  identity,  or  the  sameness  of  living  agents,  implied 
^in  the  notion  of  our  existing  now  and  hereafter,  or  in  any 
two  successive  moments;  which,  whoever  thinks  it  worth 
while,  may  see  considered  in  the  first  Dissertation  at  the 
end  of  this  Treatise.  But  without  regard  to  any  of  them 
here,  let  us  consider  what  the  analogy  of  nature,  and  the 
several  changes  which  we  have  undergone,  and  those  which 
we  know  we  may^  undergo  without  being  destroyed,  suggest, 
as  to  the  effect  which  4eath  may,  or  may  not,  have  upon 
us ;  and  whether  it  be  not  firom  thence  probable,  that  we 
may  smrive  this  change,  and  exist  in  a  ^ture  state  of  life 
and  perception. 

I.  'From  oiu*  being  bom  into  the  present  world  in  the 
helpless  imperfect  state  of  infancy,  and  having  arrived  from 
thence  to  mature  age,  we  find  it  to  be  a  general  law  of  na- 
ture in  oiu*  own  species,  that  the  same  creatures,  the  same 
individuals,  should  exist  in  degrees  of  life  and  perception, 
with  capacities  of  action,  of  enjoyment  and  suffering,  in  one 
period  of  their  being,  greatly  different  from  those  appointed 
them  in  another  period  of  it.  And  in  other  creatures  the 
same  law  holds.  Por  the  difference  of  their  capacities  and 
states  of  life  at  their  birth  (to  go  no  higher)  and  in  maturity: 
the  change  of  worms  into  flies,  and  the  vast  enlargement  of 
their  locomotive  powers  by  such  change ;  and  birds  and  in 
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sects  bm-sting  the  shell  of  theu*  habitation,  and  by  this 
means  entering  into  a  new  world,  furnished  with  new  ac- 
commodations for  them,  and  finding  a  new  sphere  of  action 
assigned  them;  these  are  instances  of  this  general  law  of 
nature.  Thus  all  the  various  and  wonderful  transfibrmations 
of  animals  are  to  be  taken  into  consideration  here.  But 
tlie  states  of  Hfe  in  which  we  ourselves  existed  formerly  in 
the  womb  and  in  our  infancy,  are  almost  as  different  from 
our  present  in  matinre  age,  as  it  is  possible  to  conceive  any 
two  states  or  degrees  of  life  can  be.  Therefore  that  we  are 
to  exist  hereafter,  in  a  state  as  different  (suppose)  from  our 
present,  as  this  is  from  our  former,  is  but  according  to  the 
analogy  of  nature ;  according  to  a  natural  order  or  appoint- 
ment, of  the  very  same  kind  with  what  we  have  already  ex- 
perienced. 

II.  We  know  we  are  endued  with  capacities  of  action,  of 
happiness  and  misery;  for  we  are  conscious  of  acting,  of 
«i^yiiig  pleasure  and  suffering  pain.  Now  that  we  haTe 
these  powers  and  capacities  b^re  death,  is  a  pcesumptioii 
that  we  shaKl  retam  them  tim)ugh  and  after  dea^ ;  indeed  a 
probability  of  it  abundaaiUy  si&eient  to  act  upon,  unless 
there  be  9ome  positive  reasoaa  to  think  that  death  is  tiie 
'destruction  of  those  living  powers:  because  there  is  in  ev€iy 
e»se  a  probability,  that  aH  thmgs  will  continiue  as  we  eape- 
mnee  they  are,  m  alL  respeets,  except  l^se  in  which  we 
hskve  some  lesaon  to  think  they  will  be  altered.  This  is 
that  kmd^  of  presumption  or  probability  from  analogy,  ex- 
pressed m  the  very  word  contimumcey  wMdDi  seems  our  only 
natural  reason  lor  bdieving  the  course  of  the  wodd  wiU 
continue  to-morrow,  as  it  has  done  so  fsu:  as  our  experience 
or  knowledge  of  histoxy  can  eanry  us  back.  Naj»  it  seems 
4mr  only  reason  fer  believing,  that  any  one  substance  ncvw 
«xistbig  win  09Btinue  tx)  exist  a  nnoment  longer;  the  self- 
€xistent  substance  odLy  excepted.  Thus,  if  men  ware  aa- 
mifedt  that  the  unknown  eresat,  death,  was  not  the  destruction 
of  o«r  faeulties  of  pero^tion  and  of  action^  there  would 
be  no  apprehension  that  any  other  power  or  erent,  uneon- 
Tkected  with  this  of  death,  would  destroy  these  frieulties  just 
fli  the  instant  cf  each  creature's  death;  and  tk^relbre  so 

'  I  say  Mnd  of  presiunptioB  or  probatnlity ;  for  I  do  not  mean  to  affirm 
that  tbere  h  the  same  degree  of  coiiTiction,  that  evr  fiymg-  powen  w31  4xui< 
ti&iM  after  deatb>  a»  theie  ii  that  ew  subslaneea  wDL 
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doubt  but  that  thej  would  remain  after  it ;  which  shows  the 
high  probability  that  our  living  powers  will  continue  after 
death,  unless  th^e  be  some  ground  to  thiok  that  death  is 
their  destruction  \  For,  if  it  would  be  in  a  manner  certain 
that  we  should  survive  death,  provided  it  were  certain  that 
death  would  not  be  our  destruction,  it  must  be  hi^y  pro- 
bable we  shall  survive  it,  if  there  be  no  ground  to  think 
deadi  will  be  our  destruction. 

Now,  thoi^h  I  think  it  must  be  acknowlec^ed,  that  prior 
to  the  natural  and  moral  proofs  of  a  future  life  commonly 
insisted  upon,  there  would  arise  a  general  confused  suspi- 
cion, that  in  the  great  shock  and.  sdterajionjnrhich  we  shalL 
und^o  by  death,  we,  ».  e^^bui  living  powers,  might  be 
wholly  destroyed  ;  yet  even  prior  to  thwe  proofs,  there  is 
really  no  particular  distinct  ground  or  reason  for  this  appre- 
hension at  all,  so  far  as  I  can  £nd.  If  there  be,  it  must 
arise  eith^  from  the  reason  of  the  things  or  from  the  analog 
of  nature. 

But  we  cannot  argue  from  Ihe  reason  of  the  thing,  that 
deaHi  is  the  destraction  of  living  agents,  because  we  know 
nxA  at  all  what  death  is  in  itsdf ;  but  only  some  of  its 
e£feets,  such  as  the  dissolution  of  flesh,  skm,  and  bones. 
And  these  effects  do  in  no  wise  appear  to  imply  the  destruc- 
tion  of  a  living  agent.  And  besades,  as  we  are  greatly  in 
the  daik,  upon  mhak.  the  exercise  of  our  living  powers  de- 
pends, so  we  aare  whoUy  ignorant  what  the  powers  them- 
selves depend  upon;  the  powers  themselves  as  distin- 
guished, not  only  from  their  actual  exercise,  but  also  from 
the  present  capacity  c^  exercising  them,  and  as  o{^osed  to 
the^  deirtruetion ;  for  sleep,  or  however  a  swoon,  shows  us, 
not  only  that  these  powers  exist  when  they  are  not  exercised, 
as  the  passive  power  of  motion  does  in  inanimate  matter ; 

^  I>€9Urv£kio%  oj  Umng  pown  is  a  naanner  of  expreuion  imavoidaUiy 
ambigaous;  and  may  ugnify  either  the  destriiction  of  a  living  leing,  to  a» 
that  the  same  living  heing  shall  he  incapable  of  ever  perceiving  or  acUng 
again  at  edl ;  or^  destruction  of  those  means  and  instruments  hy  which  it 
«f  capable  qf  «b  present  life,  ofHspr&enJl  state  <f  perception  and  qf  acHon. 
It  m  kefe  wed  in  the  Ibnnffr  sente.  Wben  it  is  used  in  the  latter,  the  epithet 
pntent  is  added.  The  kss  of  a  man's  eye  is  a  destruction  of  living  powers 
in  the  latter  sense.  But  we  haye  no  reason  to  think  the  destruction  of  living 
powers,  in  liie  former  sense,  to  be  possible.  We  have  no  more  reason  to 
tfciidc  a  being  endaed  with  living  powers,  erer  loses  tiicm  dvawg-  its  whole 
mgHnsBd,  than  to  belisre  that  s  itsine  tirei  acqniiwi  them. 

a  2 
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but  shows  also  that  they  exist  when  there  is  no  present 
capacity  of  exercising  them ;  or  that  the  capacities  of  exer- 
cising them  for  the  present,  as  well  as  the  actual  exercise  of 
them,  may  be  suspended,  and  yet  the  powers  themselves 
remain  undestroyed.  Since  then  we  know  not  at  all  upon 
what  the  existence  of  our  living  powers  depends,  this  shows 
further,  there  can  no  probabihty  be  collected  from  the  reason 
of  the  thing,  that  death  will  be  their  destruction ;  because 
their  existence  may  depend  upon  somewhat  in  no  degree 
affected  by  death ;  upon  somewhat  quite  out  of  the  reach 
of  this  king  of  terrors.  So  that  there  is  nothing  more 
certain,  than  that  the  reason  of  the  thing  shows  us  no  con- 
nection between  death  and  the  destruction  of  living  agents. 
'  Nor  can  we  find  anything  throughout  the  whole  analogy  of 
nature,  to  afford  us  even  the  slightest  presumption,  that 
animals  ever  lose  their  living  powers;  much  less  if  it 
were  possible  that  they  lose  them  by  death ;  for  we  have  no 
faculties  wherewith  to  trace  any  beyond  or  through  it,  so  as 
to  see  what  becomes  of  them.  This  event  removes  them 
from  oiu*  view.  It  destroys  i^  sensible  proof,  which  we  had 
before  their  death,  of  their  being  possessed  of  living  powers, 
but  does  not  appear  to  afford  the  least  reason  to  believe  that 
they  are,  then,  or  by  that  event,  deprived  of  them. 

And  our  knowing  that  they  were  possessed  of  these 
powers,  up  to  the  very  period  to  which  we  have  faculties 
capable  of  tracing  them,  is  itself  a  probability  of  their  re- 
taining them  beyond  it.  And  this  is  confirmed,  and  a  sen- 
sible credibility  is  given  to  it,  by  observing  the  very  great 
and  astonishing  changes  which  we  have  experienced;  so 
great,  that  our  existence  in  another  state  of  life,  of  percep- 
tion and  of  action,  will  be  but  according  to  a  metiiod  of 
providential  conduct,  the  like  to  which  has  been  already 
exercised  even  with  regard  to  oinrselves;  according  to  a 
coin^e  of  nature,  the  like  to  which  we  have  already  gone 
through. 

However,  as. one  cannot  but  be  greatiy  sensible,  how 

difficult  it  is  to  silence  imagination  enough  to  make  the 

»^  voice  of  reason  even  distinctiy  heard  in  this  case ;  as  we  are 

"  accustomed,  from  oin-  youth  up,  to  indulge  that  forward, 

delusive  faculty^;   ever  obtruding  beyond  its  sphere;    of 

'  There  is  no  subject  on  which  doubts  and  difficulties  may  not  be  started 
by  ingenious  and  disputatious  men;  and^  therefore,  from  the  number  of  their 
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some  assistance  indeed  to  apprehension,  but  the  author  of 
all  error :  as  we  plainly  lose  ourselves  in  gross  and  crude 
conceptions  of  things,  taking  for  granted  that  we  are  ac- 
quainted with  what  indeed  we  are  wholly  ignorant  of:  it 
may  be  proper  to  consider  the  imaginary  presumptions,  that 
death  wiU  be  our  destruction  arising  £rx>m  these  kmds  of 
early  and  lasting  prejudices ;  and  to  show  how  httle  they 
can  reaUy  amount  to,  even  though  we  cannot  wholly  divest 
ourselves  of  them.    And, 

I.  All  presumption  of  death's  being  the  destruction  of 
living  beings  must  go  upon  supposition  that  they  are  com- 
pounded and  so  discerptible  ^  But  since  consciousness  is 
a  single  and  indivisible  power,  it  shovdd  seem  that  the  subject 
in  which  it  resides  must  be  so  too.  For  were  the  motion  of 
any  particle  of  matter  absolutely  one  and  indivisible,  so  as 
that  it  should  imply  a  contradiction  to  suppose  part  of  this 
motion  to  exist,  and  part  not  to  exist,  i. «.,  part  of  this  matter 
to  move  and  part  to  be  at  rest,  then  its  power  of  motion 
would  be  indivisible ;  and  so  also  would  the  subject  in  which 
the  power  inheres,  namely,  the  particle  of  matter:  for  if 
this  could  be  divided  into  two,  one  part  might  be  moved 
and  the  other  at  rest,  which  is  contrary  to  the  supposition^. 
In  like  manner  it  has  been  argued  \  and,  for  anything  ap- 
pearing to  the  contrary,  justly,  that  since  the  perception  or 

objections,  and  the  length  of  the  controyersy  to  which  they  giye  occasion^  we 
cannot  in  any  case  conclude  that  the  original  evidence  is  weak,  or  even  that 
it  is  not  obyions  and  striking.  Were  we  to  presume  that  every  principle  is 
dubious  against  which  spurious  objections  may  be  contrived,  we  should  be 
quickly  led  into  universal  scepticism.  The  two  ways  in  which  the  ingenuity 
A  speculative  men  has  been  most  commonly  employed,  are  dogmatic^  asser- 
tions of  doubtful  opinions,  and  svJbtle  cavils  against  certain  truths, — Gerard^s 
iHssertations,  ii.  4.     {Ed») 

^  There  are  three  distinct  questions  relating  to  a  future  life  here  consi- 
dered. Whether  death  be  the  destruction  of  living  agents;  if  not,  whether 
it  be  the  destruction  of  their  jmsetU  powers  of  reflection,  as  it  certainly  is 
the  destruction  of  their  present  powers  of  sensation;  and,  if  not,  whether  it  be 
the  suspension,  or  discontinuance  of  the  exercise,  of  these  present  reflecting 
powers.  Now,  if  there  be  no  reason  to  believe  the  last,  there  will  be,  if  that 
were  possible,  less  for  the  next,  and  less  still  for  the  first — Ed. 

*  The  above  argument  may  be  thus  stated :  ''  If  we  could  be  divided,  each 
separate  part  of  us  would  have  the  power  of  consciousness  in  itself;  and 
there  would  follow  separate  consciousnesses,  which  is  contrary  to  our 
hypothesis.  We,  therefore,  the  living  beings  that  we  call  ourselves,  are 
indivisible.'*— -(i).) 

'  See  Dr.  Clarke's  Letter  to  Mr.  Dodwell,  and  the  defences  of  it. 
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consciousness,  which  we  have  of  our  own  exbtence,  is  mdi- 
vbible,  so  as  Hiat  it  is  a  contradiction  to  suppose  one  part  of 
it  should  be  here  and  the  other  there  \  the  peroqitrre 
power,  or  the  power  of  consciousness,  is  indivisible  too, 
and  consequendy  the  sali^t  in  which  it  resides,  t.  e^  <iie 
conscious  Being.  Now  upon  suppositi<m  that  the  living  agent 
^l^whieb  each  man  calls  himself,  is  thus  a  single  being^y^ere 
is  at  least  no  more  difficulty  in  conceiving  than  incon- 
ceiving  it  to  be  a  compound,  and  of  which  tibere  is  the  proof 
now  mentioned ;  it  follows,  that  our  organized  bodies  are  no 
more  ourselves,  or  part  of  ourselves,  than  any  other  matter 
around  us.  And  it  is  as  easy  to  conceive  how  matter,  which 
is  no  part  of  ours^ves,  may  be  appropriated  to  us  in  the 
manner  which  our  present  bodies  are,  as  how  we  can  re- 
ceive impressions  from,  and  have  power  over,  any  matter. 
It  is  as  easy  to  conceive  that  we  may  exist  out  of  bodies  as 
in  them ;  that  we  might  have  animated  bodies  of  any  other 
organs  and  senses  wholly  different  from  these  now  given  us, 
and  that  we  may  hereafter  animate  these  same  or  mew 
bodies  variously  modified  and  organized,  as  to  conceive 
how  we  can  animate  such  bodies  as  our  present.  And, 
lastly,  the  dissolution  of  all  these  several  organized  bodies, 
supposing  ourselves  to  have  successively  animated  them, 
woiQd  have  no  more  conceivable  tendency  to  destroy  Hie 
living  beings  ourselves,  or  deprive  us  of  living  faculties — the 
faculties  of  perception  and  of  action — ^than  the  dissolution 
of  any  foreign  matter,  which  we  are  capable  of  receiving 
impressions  from,  and  making  use  of,  for  the  common  oc- 
casions of  life  *. 
II.  The  simplicity  and  absolute  oneness  of  a  living  agent 

^^  That  it  is  highly  unreasonable  and  absurd  to  rappose  the  soul  made  vp 
of  innumerable  consciousnesses,  as  matter  is  necessarily  made  up  of  innu- 
merable parts ;  and,  on  the  contrary,  that  it  is  highly  reasonable  to  brieve 
the  seat  cf  thought  to  be  a  shnple  substance,  such  as  cannot  natarallj  be 
divided  and  crumbled  into  pieces,  as  all  matter  is  nstivally  subject  to  he, — 
must  of  necessity  be  confessed.  Consequently,  the  toul  will  not  be  liable  to 
be  dissolved  at  the  dissolution  of  the  body,  and  therefore.it  will  nfUuiaOy  be 
immortal.  Ail  this  seems  to  follow,  at  least,  with  the  highest  degree  ef 
probability,  from  the  single  consideration  of  the  soul  being  endued  with 
sense,  thought,  or  consciousness. — Clari^t  MviieiMseB,     (JBd.) 

*  To  avoid  the  fitllacy  which  all  modes  of  expression  would  occasion  which 
inrolve  particular  theories  in  them,  Butler  is  often  obliged  to  employ  a 
circuitous,  and  apparently  awkward  style,  in  stating  his  arguments.  .  .  • 
Thus  in  his  chapter^  **  On  a  Future  Lite/'  he  does  not  speak  of  the  tool  as 
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cannot  indeed,  from  tbe  nature  of  die  thing,  be  properly 
proved  by  experimentftl  obseirationB.  But  as  these  fM  tn 
with  the  supposition  of  its  unity,  so  tiiey  pkinly  lead  us  to 
conclude  certainly,  that  our  gross  oigaooBsed  bodies,  iritli  \ 
which  we  perceive  the  objects  of  sense,  and  with  which  we 
act,  aare  no  part  of  oursdves ;  and  therefore  show  us,  that 
we  have  no  reason  to  b^eve  dieir  destractioD  to  be  ours, 
even  without  determiiung  whether  our  living  snbstanoes  be 
material  or  immaterial.  For  we  see  by  experience,  that  men 
may  lose  their  limbs,  their  organs  of  sense,  and  even  the 
greatest  part  of  these  bodies,  and  yet  vemain  the  same  living 
agents.  And  persons  can  trace  up  the  existence  of  them- 
selves to  a  time,  when  the  bulk  of  their  bodies  was  ex- 
tremely smaU,  in  comparison  of  what  it  is  in  mature  age ; 
and  we  cannot  but  think  that  they  might  then  have  lost  a 
considerable  part  of  that  small  bocb^,  and  yet  havo  remained 
the  same  living  agents ;  as  they  may  now  lose  great  part  of 
their  present  body  and  remain  so.  And  it  is  certain,  tiaat 
the  bodies  of  all  animals  are  in  a  <3onstant  flux,  from  that 
never-ceasing  attrition,  which  there  is  in  every  part  of  tbem. 
Now  things  of  this  kind  unavoidably  teach  us  to  distinguish 
between  tibese  Hving  agents  ourselves  and  large  qnantitieB 
of  nmtter,  in  which  we  are  very  nearly  interested,  since 
these  may  be  alienated,  and  actually  are  in  a  daily  course  of 
successicwi,  and  changing  thdr  owners;  whilst  we  are 
assured  that  each  living  agent  remains  one  and  the  same 
permanent  being  ^  And  this  general  obs^-vation  leads  us 
on  to  the  following  ones. 

Fint.  That  we  have  no  way  of  deteimining  by  experience, 
i?hat  is  the  certain  bulk  of  the  living  being  each  man  calk 
himself;  and  yet,  till  it  be  determined  that  it  is  larger  in 
bulk  than  the  solid  elementary  particles  of  matter,  which 

aa  amnaterial  or  natnnlly  immortal  pnnciple,  since  liis  object  is  to  emp^y 
sadi  Buguments  m  would  be  condiiaiye,  whatever  theoiy  of  the  loul  be  main- 
tained; appealing  simply  to  such  &cts  as  are  signs  of  its  posthumous 
existence,  whateyer  may  be  its  nature.  Hence  his  use  of  such  expressions 
as  **  faculties  of  perception  and  action,"  "  living  powers,"  "  living  agents," 
'^tlie  Kving  being  each  man  calls  himself,"  &&,  which,  to  be  justly  estimated, 
must  be  regarded  as  exclusions  of  any  particular  theory  concerning  the  soul; 
BO  as  to  leave  the  question  of  a  future  life,  as  there  entered  into,  purely  a  . 
question  of  &ct. — Pr^ace  to  Sam^den^s  Essay  on  the  Philosophical 
Evidences  of  ChristianUy.  {Ed.) 
'  See  Dissertation  I. 
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there  is  no  ground  to  think  any  natural  power  can  dissolve, 
there  is  no  sort  of  reason  to  think  death  to  be  the  dissolu- 
tion of  it,  of  the  living  being,  even  though  it  should  not  be 
absolutely  indiscerptible. 

Secondly,  From  our  being  so  nearly  related  to  and  in- 
terested in  certain  systems  of  matter,  suppose  our  flesh  and 
bones,  and  afterwards  ceasing  to  be  at  all  related  to  them, 
the  living  agents  ourselves  remaining  all  this  while  unde- 
stroyed  notwithstanding  such  alienation,  and  consequently 
these  systems  of  matter  not  being  ourselves;  it  follows 
further,  that  we  have  no  ground  to  conclude  any  other,  sup- 
pose mtemal  systems  of  matter,  to  be  the  living  agents  our- 
selves; because  we  can  have  no  ground  to  conclude  this, 
but  from  our  relation  to  and  interest  in  such  other  systems 
of  matter ;  and  therefore  we  can  have  no  reason  to  conclude 
what  befalls  those  systems  of  matter  at  death  to  be  the  de- 
struction of  the  living  agents.  We  have  ahready  several 
times  over  lost  a  great  part  or  perhaps  the  whole  of  our 
body,  according  to  certain  common  established  laws  of 
nature;  yet  we  remain  the  same  living  agents:  when  we 
shall  lose  as  great  a  part,  or  the  whole,  by  another  common 
established  law  of  nature,  death,  why  may  we  not  also  re- 
main the  same  ?  That  the  alienation  has  been  gradual  in 
one  case,  and  in  the  other  will  be  more  at  once,  does  not 
prove  anything  to  the  contrary.  We  have  passed  unde- 
stroyed  tihrough  those  many  and  great  revolutions  of  matter, 
so  peculiarly  appropriated  to  us  ovirselves ;  why  should  we 
imagine  death  will  be  so  fatal  to  us  ?  Nor  can  it  be  ob- 
jected, that  what  is  thus  alienated  or  lost,  is  no  part  of  our 
original  solid  body,  but  only  adventitious  matter;  because 
we  may  lose  entire  limbs,  which  must  have  contained  many 
solid  parts  and  vessels  of  the  original  body ;  or  if  this  be 
not  admitted,  we  have  no  proof  that  any  of  these  solid  parts 
ar^  dissolved  or  alienated  by  death.  Though,  by  the  way, 
we  are  very  nearly  related  to  that  extraneous  or  adventitious 
matter,  whilst  it  continues  united  to,  and  distending  the 
several  parts  of  our  solid  body.  But  after  all,  the  relation 
a  person  bears  to  those  parts  of  his  body,  to  which  he  is  the 
most  nearly  related ;  what  does  it  appear  to  amount  to  but 
this,  that  tiie  living  agent,  and  those  parts  of  the  body 
mutually  affect  each  other?  And  the  same  thing,  the  same 
thing  in  kind  though  not  in  degree,  may  be  said  of  aU 
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foreign  matter,  which  gives  us  ideas,  and  which  we  have  anj 
power  over.  From  these  observations  the  whole  ground  of 
the  imaginatiosi  is  removed,  that  the  dissolution  of  any 
matter  is  the  destruction  of  a  hving  agent,  from  the  interest 
he  once  had  in  such  matter. 

Thirdly.  If  we  consider  our  body  somewhat  more  dis- 
tmcdy,  as  made  up  of  oi^ans  and  instruments  of  percep* 
tion  and  of  motion,  it  will  bring  us  to  the  same  conclusion. 
Thus  the  common  optical  experiments  show,  and  even  the 
observation  how  sight  is  assisted  by  glasses  shows,  that  we 
see  with  our  eyes  in  the  same  sense  as  we  see  with  glasses. 
Nor  is  there  any  reason  to  believe  that  we  see  with  tihem  in 
any  other  sense ;  any  other,  I  mean,  which  would  lead  us 
to  think  the  eye  itseft  a  percipient.  The  like  is  to  be  said 
of  hearing ;  and  our  feeling  distant  sohd  matter  by  means 
of  somewhat  in  oiu*  hand  seems  an  instance  of  the  like 
kind,  as  to  the  subject  we  are  considering.  All  these  are 
instances  of  foreign  matter,  or  such  as  is  no  part  of  our 
body  being  instrumental  in  preparing  objects  for,  and  con- 
veying them  to,  the  perceiving  power,  in  a  manner  similar 
or  like  to  the  manner  in  which  our  organs  of  sense  prepare 
and  convey  them.  Both  are  in  a  like  way  instruments  of 
our  receiving  such  ideas  fix)m  external  objects,  as  the  Au- 
thor of  Nature  appointed  those  external  objects  to  be  the 
occasions  of  exciting  in  us.  However,  glasses  are  evidently 
instances  of  this ;  namely,  of  matter  which  is  no  part  of  our 
body  preparing  objects  for,  and  conveying  them  towards  the 
perceiving  power,  in  like  manner  as  our  bodily  organs  do. 
And  if  we  see  with  our  eyes  only  in  the  same  manner  as 
w.e  do  with  glasses,  the  like  may  justly  be  concluded,  from 
analogy,  of  all  other  senses.  It  is  not  intended  by  anything 
here  said,  to  affirm  that  the  whole  apparatus  of  vision,  or  of 
perception  by  any  other  of  om*  senses,  can  be  traced  through 
all  its  steps,  quite  up  to  the  living  power  of  seeing  or  per- 
ceiving ;  but  tiiat  so  far  as  it  can  be  traced  by  experimental 
observations,  so  far  it  appears  that  our  organs  of  sense  pre- 
pare and  convey  on  objects,  in  order  to  their  being  per- 
ceived in  like  manner  as  foreign  matter  does,  without 
affording  any  shadow  of  appearance  that  they  themselves 
perceive.  Ajid  that  we  have  no  reason  to  think  our  organs 
of  sense  percipients  is  confirmed  by  instauces  of  persons 
losing  some  of  them,  the  living  beings  themselves,  their 
former  occupiers,  remaining  imimpaired.    It  is  confirmed 
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also  by  tibe  experi-ence  of  dpeams ;  by  which  we  fizid  we  vte 
at  present  possessed  of  a  latent,  and  wh«t  would  othemdse 
be  an  unimagined  unknown  power  <3i  perceiving  sensible 
objects,  in  as  strong  and  lively  a  manner  without  our  extefnai 
organs  of  sense  as  with  them. 

So  also  with  regard  to  our  power  of  moTing,  or  directing 
motion  by  will  and  chcdce;  upon  the  destruction  of  a  limlv 
this  active  power  remains,  as  it  evid^itly  seems,  unlessened; 
so  as  that  the  living  being  who  has  suffered  this  loss, 
would  be  capable  of  moving  as  before,  if  it  had  another 
limb  to  move  with.  It  can  walk  by  the  help  of  an  arti£(3aL 
leg ;  just  as  it  can  make  use  of  a  pole  or  a  lever,  to  reach 
towards  itself  and  to  move  things,  beyond  the  length  and 
tiie  power  of  its  natural  arm ;  and  this  last  it  does  in  tbe 
same  manner  as  it  reaches  and  moves,  with  its  natural  ann, 
things  nearer  and  of  less  weight.  Nor  is  there  so  much  as 
any  appearance  of  our  limbs  being  endued  with  a  power 
of  moving  or  directing  themselves;  though  they  are  adapted, 
like  the  sev^^  parts  of  a  machine,  to  be  the  instnanents 
of  motion  to  each  otber,  and  some  parts  of  the  same  limb 
to  be  instruments  of  motion  to  other  parts  of  it. 

Thus  a  man  determines,  that  he  wOl  look  at  sudbi  an  ob- 
ject through  a  microscope ;  or  being  lame,  suppose,  ttet  he 
will  walk  to  such  a  place  with  a  Btoff  a  week  h^oce.  fiis 
eyes  and  his  feet  no  more  determine  in  these  cases,  than 
the  microscope  and  ihe  staff.  Nor  is  there  any  ground  to 
think  they  any  more  put  the  determination  in  piractice ;  or 
that  his  eyes  are  the  seers  or  his  feet  the  movers,  in  any 
other  sense  than  as  the  microscope  and  the  staff  are.  Upon 
^e  whole  then,  our  organs  of  sense  and  our  limbs  are  cer- 
tainly instruments,  which  the  living  persons  ourselTes  make 
use  of  to  perceive  and  move  with :  there  is  not  any  proba- 
bility, that  they  are  any  more;  nor,  consequently,  that  we 
have  any  other  kind  of  relation  to  them,  than  what  we  have 
to  any  other  foreign  matter  formed  into  instrum^its  of  per- 
ception and  motion,  suppose  into  a  microscope  or  a  staff  (I 
say  any  other  kind  of  relation,  for  I  am  not  speaking  of  the 
degree  of  it) ;  nor  consequently  is  there  any  probability,  that 
the  ahenation  or  dissolution  of  these  instruments  is  the  de- 
struction .of  the  perceiving  and  moving  agent^, 

*  Butler's  caution,  in  treating  this  subject,  is  a  striking  contrast  to  the 
boldness  of  those  philosophers  who  haye  concluded,  with  all  the  confidence 
of  demonstration,  that  what  is  not  eompoanded  nor  made  up  of  part*  cannot 
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And  tfa«s  our  finding,  that  the  dissolution  of  matter  in 
which  Hying  heinge  were  most  neufy  interested,  is  not  their 
diissolntion ;  and  that  the  destruction  of  sei^eral  of  Ihe  organs 
and  instruments  of  perception  and  of  motion  belonging  to 
them,  is  not  their  destruction ;  shows  demonstratively,  that 
there  is  no  ground  to  think  that  the  dissolution  of  any  other 
matter,  or  destruction  of  any  other  organs  and  instrmnents, 
will  be  the  dissolution  or  destruction  of  Irving  agents,  from 
the  like  kind  of  relation.  And  we  have  no  reason  to  think 
we  stand  in  any  other  kind  of  relation  to  anything  which 
we  find  dissolved  by  death  ^ 

be  diBsolred;  (B«tler  aajB,  "  whkh  Here  is  no  grownd  to  think  oMf  naimral 
power  can  dissolve/*)  and,  therefore,  that  the  human  soul  u  essesUicUly  and 
necessarily  inunortal.  "  Et  cum  simplex  natnra  animi  esset,  neque  haberet 
IB  ae  qiadqnam  admetmn  dispar  sni  atqne  dissimile,  non  posse  earn 
dividi;  quod  a  mm  possit,  non  posse  inteiire."  ''Bnt  this  aigmasent," 
sajs  Bagald  Stewart,  ''  I  am  afiraid,  soppomig  it  ireos  logical,  pzoyes  i/» 
mndi;  for  it  concludes  as  strongly  against  the  possibility  of  the  tejalli 
being  creaUd  as  dissolved ;  and,  accordingly,  ve  find  that  almost  aU  the 
ancient  philosophers  who  believed  in  a  future  state  maintained  also  the 
doetnne  of  the  soul's  pre-existence.  Nay,  some  of  them  seem  to  hare 
considered  the  latter  pmnt  as  still  better  established  than  the  former.  Is 
the  Phaedon  of  Plato,  in  which  Socrates  is  introduced  as  ftating  to  his  friends^ 
immediately  before  his  execution,  the  proofs  of  a  future  state,  Gebes,  whe 
is  one  of  the  speakers  in  the  dialogue,  admits  that  he  has  been  successful  in 
establishing  the  doctrine  of  the  soul's  pre-existence,  but  insists  on  further 
pieofii  of  the  possibility  of  its  snryiyiBg  the  body.  Although  our  knowledge 
of  the  Batnce  of  man  may  not  be  sufficient  to  afford  us  any  positive  argimient 
on  the  subject,  yet  if  it  can  be  shown  that  the  dissolution  of  the  body  doet 
not  necessarily  infer  the  extinction  of  the  soul;  and  still  more,  if  it  can  be 
shown  that  the  presumption  is  in  favour  of  the  contrary  supposition ;  the  moral 
proof  of  a  fiiture  retribution  will  meet  widi  a  more  easy  reception,  when 
the  doctrine  is  freed  from  the  metaphysical  difficalties  whieh  it  has  been 
apprehended  to  involTe.  It  is  in  this  modemte  form  that  the  argument 
from  the  light  of  nature  is  stated  by  Butler;  and  the  considerations  he 
mentions  prove  fully,  not  only  that  no  presumption  against  a  future  ^ate 
can  be  collected  from  the  dissolution  of  the  body,  but  that  the  contrary 
supposition  k  mere  agreeable  to  the  analogy  of  nature."  Surely  this  is 
contcary  to  what  Dngald  Stewart  has  stated,  <Hfaat  the  more  conmion  fact  is, 
that  the  body  and  mind  seem  to  decay  together;^  iat  this  common  fut 
must  be  considered  as  a  presumption  against  a  fotnre  state,  which  is  collected 
from  the  dissolution  of  ^e  body.  It  is  a  valid  presumption,  although  it  may 
be  overbalanced  by  greater  probabilities  on  the  other  particular  theory 
concerning  the  soul;  so  as  to  leave  the  question  of  a  fiiture  life,  as  there 
entered  into,  purely  a  question  of  fiut — Pr^ace  to  ffampden's  Essay-  on  ih^ 
Philosophical  Evidence  of  Christianity*     (Ed.) 

'  The  sum  of  the  argument  is  this.  It  is  found  by  experience  that  the 
^Mokitian  of  systems  of  matter  with  which  we  are  connected  is  not  the 
destruction  of  ourselves,  as  living  beings.     And,  therefore,  it  admits  of 
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But  it  is  said  these  observations  are  equally  applicable  to 
brutes ;  and  it  is  thought  an  insuperable  difficulty,  that  they 
should  be  immortal,  and  by  consequence  capable  of  ever- 
lasting  happiness.  Now  this  manner  of  expression  is  both 
invidious  and  weak;  but  the  thing  intended  by  it  is  really 
no  difficulty  at  all,  either  in  the  way  of  natural  or  moral 
consideration.  For  1st,  Suppose  the  invidious  thing,  de- 
signed in  such  a  manner  of  expression,  were  really  implied, 
as  it  is  not  in  the  least,  in  the  natural  immortality  of  brutes: 
namely,  that  they  must  arrive  at  great  attainments,  and  be- 
come rational  and  moral  agents ;  even  this  would  be  no  dif- 
ficulty:  since  we  know  not  what  latent  powers  and  capacities 
they  may  be  endued  with.  There  was  once,  prior  to  expe- 
rience, as  great  presumption  against  human  creatures  as 
there  is  against  the  brute  creatures,  arriving  at  that  degree 
of  understanding,  which  we  have  in  mature  age.  For  we 
can  trace  up  oiu:  ovm  existence  to  the  same  original  with 
theirs.  And  we  find  it  to  be  a  general  law  of  nature,  that 
creatures  endued  vdth  capacities  of  virtue  and  religion  should 
be  placed  in  a  condition  of  being,  in  which  they  are  alto- 
gether without  the  use  of  them,  for  a  considerable  length  of 
flieir  duration,  as  in  infency  and  childhood.  And  great 
part  of  the  hmnan  species  go  out  of  the  present  world, 
before  they  come  to  the  exercise  of  these  capacities  in  any 
degree  at  all.  But  then,  2ndly,  the  natural  immortality  of 
brutes  does  not  in  the  least  imply,  that  they  are  endued  vdth 
any  latent  capacities  of  a  rational  or  moral  nature.  And  the 
economy  of  the  universe  might  require,  that  there  should 
be  living  creatures  without  any  capacities  of  this  kind.  And 
aU.  difficulties  as  to  the  manner  how  they  are  to  be  disposed 
of  are  so  apparently  and  wholly  founded  in  our  ignorance, 
that  it  is  wonderful  they  should  be  insisted  upon  by  any,  but 
such  as  are  weak  enough  to  think  they  are  acquainted  with 
the  whole  system  of  things.  There  is  then  absolutely  no- 
thing at  all  in  this  objection,  which  is  so  rhetorically  m^ed, 
against  the  greatest  part  of  the  natural  proofs  or  presump- 
tions of  the  immortality  of  human  minds ;  I  say  the  greatest 
part ;  for  it  is  less  applicable  to  the  foUovnng  observation, 
which  is  more  peculiar  to  mankind : 

in.  That  as  it  is  evident  our  present  powers  and  capacities 

demonstratiTe  proof  that  it  is  in  no  degree  probable  tbat  any  other  system  of 
matter^  standing  to  ns  in  a  like  relation^  could  by  its  dissolution  afifect  ns 
more  fatally  than  these.— (2).) 
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of  reason,  memory,  and  affection,  do  not  depend  upon  our 
gross  body  in  the  manner  in  which  perception  by  our  orgcma 
of  sense  does ;  so  they  do  not  appear  to  depend  upon  it  at 
all  in  any  such  manner,  as  to  give  ground  to  think,  that  the 
dissolution  of  tliis  body  will  be  the  destruction  of  these  our 
present  powers  of  reflection,  as  it  will  of  our  powers  of  sensa- 
tion; or  to  give  ground  to  conclude,  even  that  it  will  be  so 
much  as  a  suspension  of  the  former. 

Human  creatures  exist  at  present  in  two  states  of  life  and 
perception,  greatly  different  from  each  other ;  each  of  which 
has  its  own  pecrdiar  laws  and  its  own  peculiar  enjoyments 
and  sufferings.  When  any  of  our  senses  are  affected  or 
appetites  gratified  with  the  objects  of  them,  we  may  be  said  to 
exist  or  live  in  a  state  of  sensation.  When  none  of  our  senses 
are  affected  or  appetites  "gratified,  and  yet  we  perceive,  and 
reason,  and  act,  we  may  be  said  to  exist  or  live  in  a  state 
of  reflection.  Now  it  is  by  no  means  certain,  that  anything 
which  IS  dissolved  by  death  is  any  way  necessary  to  the 
hving  being  in  this  its  state  of  reflection,  after  ideas  are 
gfiuned.  For,  though,  from  our  present  constitution  and 
condition  of  being,  «our  external  organs  of  sense  are  neces- 
sary for  conveying  "in  ideas  to  our  reflecting  powers,  as 
carriages,  and  levers,  and  scaffolds  are  in  architecture ;  yet 
when  these  ideas  are  brought  in,  we  are  capable  of  reflecting 
in  the  most  intense  degree,  and  of  enjoying  the  greatest 
pleasure,  fnd  feeling  the  greatest  pain,  by  means  of  that 
reflection,  j  without  any  assistance  from  our  senses ;  and 
without  any  at  all,  which  we  know  of,  from  that  Body 
which  will  be  dissolved  by  death.  It  does  not  appear  then, 
that  the  relation  of  this  gross  body  to  the  reflecting  being 
is,  in  any  degree,  necessary  to  thinking;  to  our  intel- 
lectual enjoyments  or  sufferings;  nor,  consequentiy,  that 
the  dissolution  or  alienation  of  the  former  by  deatii,  will 
be  the  destruction  of  those  present  powers,  which  render 
us  capable  of  this  state  of  reflection.  Further,  there  are  in- 
stances of  mortal  diseases,  which  do  not  at  all  affect  our 
present  intellectual  powers ;  and  this  affords  a  presumption, 
that  those  diseases  wiU  not  destroy  these  present  powers. 
Indeed,  from  the  observations  made  above  ^,  it  appears,  that 
there  is  no  presumption,  from  their  mutually  affecting  each 

'  Pp.  85—90. 
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oihev,  that  tbe  disaolution  of  the  body  is  the  destructicm  of 
the  living  agent.  And  by  the  same  reasoning,  it  must  ap- 
pear  too,  that  there  is  no  presumption,  from  Sieir  mutuallj 
affecting  each  other,  that  &e  dissolniion  of  the  bodj  is  ihe 
destnietion  of  onr  prepent  reflecting  powers ;  but  instances 
of  their  not  afieding  each  other,  afford  a  presumption  of 
the  contrary.  Instances  of  mortal  diseases  not  impairing  our 
present  reflecting  powers,  evidently  turn  our  thoughts  even 
from  imagining  sudh  diseases  to  be  the  destruction  of  them. 
Several  things,  indeed,  greatly  affect  all  our  living  powers, 
and  at  length  suspend  the  exercise  of  them ;  as  ibr  instance 
drowsiness,  increasing  till  it  ends  in  sound  sleep ;  and  from 
hence  we  might  have  imagined  it  would  destroy  them,  till 
we  found  by  experience  the  weakness  of  this  way  of  judging. 
But  in  the  diseases  now  mentioned,  there  is  not  so  mudi  as 
tiiis  shadow  of  probability,  to  lead  us  to  any  such  coQclusi<m, 
as  to  the  reflecting  powers  which  we  hove  at  present.  For 
in  those  diseases,  persons  the  moment  be£Qre  dea&  appear 
to  be  in  the  hi^siest  vigour  of  life.  They  discover  appre- 
haision,  memory,  reason,  all  entire ;  with  the  utmost  l^rce 
c^  affection;  sense  of  a  charaieter,  c^  shame  and  honour; 
and  the  highest  mentai  enjoyments  and  sufferings,  even  to 
Ute  last  gasp :  and  these  surdy  prove  even  gi'eater  v^^ur  of 
Hfe  than  bodily  strength  does  ^.  Now  what  jo^tence  is  there 
for  thinking,  ijbat  a  progressive  disease  when  arrived  to  such 
a  degree,  I  mean  that  degree  which  is  mortal,  will  destroy 
those  powers,  which  were  not  impaired,  which  were  not 
affected  by  it,  during  its  whole  progress  quite  up  to  that  de- 
gree ?  And  if  deatitL  by  diseases  of  this  kind  is  not  tiie 
destruction  of  our  present  r^ecting  powers,  it  will  scarce 
be  thought  that  death  by  any  other  means  is. 

It  is  obvious  that  this  general  observation  may  be  eanried 
on  furtiier ;  and  there  appears  so  little  conne^on  between 
our  bodily  powers  of  seasatioiQ,  and  oar  present  powers  <^ 
Ecfleelion,  ^at  there  is  no  reason  to  conclude  that  deaili, 
whidi  destroys  the  former,  does  so  much  as  su^[>end  the 
exercise  of  liie  latter,  or  interrupt  our  €ontmm»ff  to  exist  in 
tiiie  like  state  of  r^ection  which  we  do  now.  For  suspea- 
sion  ofreaaon,  memarj,  and  the  idOEeetions  which  they  excite, 

'  Jott  a8  there  is  no  presumption,  from  the  body  and  tbe  living  being 
mutually  affecting  one  another,  that  the  destruction  of  the  one  is  the  destruc- 
tion of  the  other.— (TT.) 
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is  no  part  of  ihe  idea  of  deatiii,  nor  is  implied  in  our  notioiL 
cf  it.  And  Gvr  daily  experieiiciiig  Uiese  powers  to  be  exer- 
cised, without  any  assistance,  that  we  know  of,  from  those 
bodies  which  wiH  be  dissobred  by  death ;  imd  our  finding 
often  that  the  exercise  of  them  is  so  Hrely  to  the  last ;  these 
things  afford  a  sensibk  apprehension,  that  death  may  not,  per- 
h^s,  be  so  much  as  a  discontinuance  of  ^le  exercise  of  these 
powers^  nor  of  the  enjoyments  and  sufferings  which  it  im- 
plies^. Bo  that  our  posthumous  hfe,  vritLatever  there  may 
be  in  it  additkmal  to  our  present,  yet  may  not  be  entirely 
beginning  anew,  but  going  od.  Death  may,  in  some  sort 
and  in  some  respects,  answer  to  oyr  birth ;  which  is  not  a 
suspension  of  the  £unilties  which  we  had  before  it,  or  a  total 
cbaage  of  the  state  of  life  in  which  we  existed  when  in  the 
womb,  but  a  continuation  of  both,  wi^ii  sudi  and  sneh  great 
alteradons. 

Nay,  for  ought  we  know  of  ourselves,  of  our  present  life 
and  o£  death,  death  may  immediately,  in  the  natund  course  of 
ihixi^,  put  us  into  a  higher  and  more  eolarged  state  of  life, 
as  our  birth  does^;  a  state  in  which  our  capacities,  and 
s^i^e  of  perceptLon  and  of  action,  may  be  much  greater 
than  at  present.  For  as  our  relation  to  our  external  organs 
of  sense  renders  us  capable  of  existing  in  our  present  state 
of  s^isatioti,  so  it  may  be  the  only  natural  hindrance  to 
our  existing,  immediateiy,  aiui  of  course,  in  a  hi^!ier  state 
of  reflection.  The  truth  is,  reason  does  not  at  all  show  us 
in  what  state  death  naturally  leaves  us.  But  were  we  sure 
that  it  would  suspend  all  our  perceptive  and  active  powers ; 
yet  the  suspension  of  a  power  and  the  destruction  of  it,  are 
effects  so  totally  different  in  kind,  as  we  experience  from 

I  Tkae  tie  three  distinct  qmestions,  velathig  to  a  firtqse  life,  iere  €«n- 
mi^n&z  WbetWr  detth  be  tk&  deitraction  of  liviiig agente ;  if  Mt,  Whether 
it  be  the  deitruction  of  their  present  powers  of  reflection,  ag  it  certmnly  is 
ihe  dettHKtioii  of  their  ptetent  porwen  of  scBSStioa;  and  if  Mi»  Whether  it 
be  Ibe  mspenaioii,  or  dttooxttinuaBee  of  the  esureise  ef  time  pieeent  lefleet- 
mg  powen.  Kow,  if  there  be  no  reoaon  te  believe  the  last,  then  will  be, 
if  thai  were  petrible,  lees  tea  the  nex^  and  less  still  ior  the  first.— JS<2. 

'  This,  according  to  Strabo,  was  the  opinien  of  the  Braehmans,  wopJS^w 

•«  «w  «rrmt  A^v,  M(<  tm  Hiimtf$tm  VMf  f  «Xm'*^«w«m.  lib.  XT.  p.  1039,  Sd. 
Amst.  1707.  To  which  o^ion  perhaps  Antoniima  may  allnde  ia  these 
IMirds,  it  «&  irt^tfAfUf,  win  ipt^^om  i»  vnt  ym^nyat  rh  yvmimis  nu  l$«X^ji, 

Lib.  ix.  c  3. 
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sleep  and  a  swoon,  tJiat  -we  cannot  in  any  wise  argue  from 
one  to  the  other ;  or  conclude  even  to  the  lowest  degree  of 
probability,  that  the  same  kind  of  force  which  is  sufficient 
to  suspend  our  faculties,  though  it  be  increased  ever  so 
much,  will  be  sufficient  to  destroy  them. 

These  observations  together  may  be  sufficient  to  show 
how  little  presumption  there  is,  that  death  is  the  destruc- 
tion of  human  creatures.  However,  there  is  the  shadow  of 
an  analogy  \  which  may  lead  us  to  imagine  it  is  the  sup- 
posed likeness  which  is  observed  between  the  decay  of  vege- 
tables and  of  living  creatures.  And  this  likeness  is,  indeed, 
sufficient  to  afford  the  poets  very  apt  allusions  to  the  flowers 
of  the  field,  in  their  pictures  of  ihe  frailty  of  our  present 
life.  But  in  reason,  the  analogy  is  so  far  from  holding,  that 
there  appears  no  ground  even  for  the  comparison,  as  to  the 
present  question,  because  one  of  the  two  subjects  compared 
is  wholly  void  of  that  which  is  the  principal  and  chief  thing 
in  the  other,  the  power  of  perception  and  of  action,  and 
which  is  the  only  thing  we  are  inquiring  about  the  continu- 
ance of.  So  that  the  destruction  of  a  vegetable  is  an  event 
not  similar  or  analogous  to  the  destruction  of  a  living 
agent*. 

But  if,  as  was  above  intimated,  leaving  off  the  delusive 
custom  of  substituting  imagination  in  the  room  of  experi- 
ence, we  would  confine  ourselves  to  what  we  do  know  and 
imderstand;  if  we  would  argue  only  from  that^  and  from 

'  St.  Paul,  indeed,  as  our  blessed  Lord  Imd  already  done  (St  John  ziL  24), 
in  a  popular  and  unsystematic  way,  does  answer  objections  against  the  resor- 
rection,  by  analogy  from  the  works  of  nature.  (1  Cor.  xy.  36.)  "  The  seed 
dies;  it  is  only  the  germ  or  bud  that  springs  up :  the  body  of  the  seed  first 
feeds  this  bud,  and  then  turns  to  cormption."  It  is  particularly  to  be  noted 
that  St.  Paul  is  not  speaking  of  the  identity  of  the  raised  bodies.~See Whitby 
in  loco.    {Ed.) 

'  It  is  insisted  on  that  there  is  nothing  in  ihe  doctrine  of  a  fntnre  state 
to  take  it  out  of  the  class  of  natwrcU  truths,  or  of  those  truths  which  make  a 
part  of  natural  religion ;  since  by  '*  natural "  we  are  not  to  understand  merely 
"  what  we  see  at  present,"  but  as  implying  that  which  is  stated,  fixed,  and 
settled.  Therefore  that  there  should  be  another  life,  and  that  a  social  one, 
that  its  blessings  should  be  exactly  proportioned  to  our  yirtues,  and  that  all 
its  blessings  should  flow  more  directly  from  Qod  Himself  than  is  ihe  case 
hcre,--all  of  this  may  be  both  true  and  naluml, — (D.) 

*  It  is  thus  that  Herodotus,  for  example,  is  continually  arguing.  (See 
Book  ii.,  ch.  33,  «f  lyi  fv/*fitikX$futt,  vMt  ift^avift  rk  f»h  yiyamiifuni 
n»fuu^i/it90f.)'^£!d. 
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that  form  our  expectations,  it  would  appear  at  first  sight, 
that  as  no  probability  of  living  beings  ever  ceasing  to  be  so 
can  be  concluded  from  the  reason  of  the  thing,  so  none 
can  be  collected  from  the  analogy  of  nature,  because  we 
cannot  trace  any  liviug  beings  beyond  death.  But  as  we 
are  conscious  that  we  are  endued  with  capacities  of  percep- 
tion and  of  action,  and  are  living  persons ;  what  we  are  to 
go  upon  is,  that  we  shall  contmue  so  till  we  foresee  some 
accident  or  event,  which  wiU  endanger  those  capacities,  or 
be  likely  to  destroy  us,  which  death  does  in  nowise  appear 
to  be. 

And  thus,  when  we  go  out  of  this  world,  we  may  pass 
into  new  scenes,  and  a  new  state  of  life  and  action,  just  as 
naturally  as  we  came  into  the  present.  And  this  new  state 
may  naturally  be  a  social  one.  And  the  advantages  of  it, 
advantages  of  every  kind,  may  naturally  be  bestowed,  accord- 
ing to  some  fixed  general  laws  of  wisdom,  upon  every  one 
in  proportion  to  the  degrees  of  his  virtue.  And  though  the 
advantages  of  that  ftiture  natural  state  should  not  be  be- 
stowed, as  those  of  the  present  in  some  measure  are,  by 
the  will  of  the  society,  but  entirely  by  his  more  immediate 
action,  upon  whom  the  whole  frame  of  nature  depends ;  yet 
this  distribution  may  be  just  as  natural,  as  their  being  dis- 
tributed here  by  the  instrumentality  of  men.  And,  indeed, 
though  one  were  to  allow  any  confused  undetermined  sense, 
which  people  please  to  put  upon  the  word  natural,  it  would 
be  a  shortness  of  thought  scarce  credible,  to  imagine  that 
no  system  or  course  of  things  can  be  so,  but  only  what  we 
see  at  present^ :  especially  whilst  the  probability  of  a  future 
life,  or  the  natural  immortality  of  the  soul,  is  admitted  upon 
the  evidence  of  reason;  because  this  is  really  both  admitting 
and  denying  at  once  a  state  of  being  different  from  the  pre- 
sent to  be  natural.  But  the  only  distinct  meaning  of  that 
word  is,  statedj  fisced,  or  settled;  since  what  is  natural  as 
much  requires  and  presupposes  an  intelligent  agent  to  render 
it  so,  t.  ^.,  to  effect  it  continually,  or  at  stated  times,  as  what 
is  supernatural  or  miraculous  does  to  effect  it  for  once.  And 
from  hence  it  must  follow,  that  persons'  notion  of  what  is 
natural  will  be  enlarged  m  proportion  to  their  greater  know- 
ledge of  the  works  of  God,  and  the  dispensations  of  his 
Providence.  Nor  is  there  any  absurdity  in  supposing  that 
'  See  Fart  II.  chap.  ii.  and  Fart  11.  cliap.  It. 
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there  may  be  beings  in  the  uniTerse,  whose  capacities,  aad 
knowledge,  and  Yiews,  maj  be  so  extensiTe,  as  that  the 
whole  Christian  dispensaticHi  may  to  them  appear  natiiral, 
i.  ^.,  analogaus  or  eoDfoimable  to  God's  dealings  with  otib^ 
parts  of  his  cieation ;  as  natural  as  the  visible  known  course 
of  things  appears  to  ns.  For  there  seems  scarce  any  other 
possible  sense  to  he  put  upon  the  word,  but  that  cmly  m 
which  it  is  here  nsed ;  similar,  stated,  or  uniform. 

This  credibility  of  a  future  lifis,  which  has  been  here  in- 
sisted iqwn,  how  little  soever  it  may  satisfy  our  curiosity, 
seems  to  answer  all  the  purposes  of  religion  in  like  manner 
as  a  demcmstrative  proof  would.  Indeed  a  proof,  even  a 
demonstrative  one,  of  a  future  life,  would  not  be  a  proof  of 
religion.  For  that  we  are  to  hye  h^:ea£ber  is  just  as  recon- 
cilable with  the  scheme  of  atheism,  and  as  weU.  to  be 
accounted  for  by  it,  as  that  we  are  now  alive  is ;  and  there- 
fore nothing  can  be  more  absurd  than  to  argue  from  that 
scheme,  that  there  can  be  no  future  state.  But  as  religion 
implies  a  future  state,  any  presumption  against  such  a  state  is 
a  presumptUHi  against  religion.  And  the  foregpii^  obser?a- 
taons  remove  all  presumptions  of  that  sort,  aud  prove,  to  a 
very  considerable  degree  of  probability,  one  fundamental 
doctrine  of  religion*  which,  if  behoved,  would  greatly  open. 
and  dispose  the  mind  seriously  to  att^id  to  the  general  evi- 
dence c^  the  whc^. 


CHAPTER  II. 

OF  THE  OOVEENMENT  OF  GOD  BY  EEWAEDS  AND   PUNISHMENTS', 
AND  FABTIGUULRL7  OF  THE   LATTEB. 

That  whii^  makes  the  question  conoeming  a  future  life  to 
be  of  so  great  importance  to  us,  is  our  capacity  of  happiness 
and  misery.  And  that  which  makes  the  consideration  of  it 
to  be  of  so  great  importance  to  us,  is  the  supposition  of  our 
happiness  and  misery  hereafter  depeodiug  upon  our  actions 
here.  Without  this,  indeed,  curiosity  could  not  but  some- 
times briDg  a  subject,  in  which  we  may  be  so  highly  in- 
terested, to  our  thoughts,  especially  upon  the  mortahty  of 
others,  or  the  near  prospect  of  our  own.  But  reasonable 
men  would  not  take  any  further  thought  about  hereafter, 
than  what  should  happen  thus  occasicNQally  to  rise  in  their 
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minds,  if  it  ireie  certain  dwt  <rar  fiitore  interest  no  wi^  de- 
pended upon  our  piesent  behavioin:  ^ ;  whereas,  on  the  con- 
txaiy,  if  there  be  groond,  either  from  analogy  or  anything 
else,  to  think  it  di>es,  ^iea.  there  is  reason  also  §ar  the  most  , 
aetiTa  thou^t  and  edicitude,  to  secure  that  interest,  to  be- 
have so  as  that  we  may  escape  that  miseiy,  and  obtain  that 
hapless  in  another  life,  which  we  not  only  suppose  our- 
sehes  capable  o^  but  which  we  apprehend  also  is  put  in 
oar  own  power.  And  whether  there  be  ground  for  this  last 
a^rdiension  certainly  would  deserve  to  be  most  seriously 
considered,  were  there  no  other  proof  of  a  future  life  and 
interest  thaan  that  presumptiTe  one,  whidi  the  foregoing 
observatioDtB  amount  to^ 

Now  in  the  present  state,  all  vdiich  we  enjoy,  and  a  great 
part  of  what  we  suffer,  i$  put  m  <mr  own  power.  For  pleasure 
and  pain  are  the  consequences  of  our  actiims,  and  we  are 
endued  by  the  Author  of  our  nature  with  capacities  of  fore- 
seeing these  consequences.  We  &)d  by  e3q>erience  he  does 
not  so  mndi  as  preserve  our  lives,  esdusively  of  our  own  care 
and  attoitacn,  to  provide  ourselves  with,  and  to  make  use  of, 
that  sustenance,  by  whidi  he  has  af^inted  our  lives  shall 
be  preserved,  and  without  which  he  has  appointed  they  shall 
not  be  preserved  at  alL  And  in  general  we  foresee  that  the 
extecDal  things,  which  are  the  objects  of  our  vaiious  passions, 
can  neither  be  obtained  nor  enjoyed,  without  exerting  our- 
selves in  soeh  and  such  manners;  but  by  thus  exertai^ 
ourselves  we  obtain  and  enjoy  these  objects,  in  wlwdi  our  ' 
natural  good  consists,  or  by  this  means  Ood  gives  us  the 
poesessioii  and  eiyoyment  of  them.  I  know  not  that  we 
have  any  one  kind  or  degree  <^  eojoyment,  but  by  the  means 
oi  our  own  actions.  And  by  prudence  and  care  we  may,  for 
the  most  part,  pass  our  days  in  tolerable  ease  and  quiet;  or, 

'  BaQer  znenns  to  JMer^  in  fionfiDnnitj  ynih.  the  prineiple  kid  down  in  tke 
introduction  as  to  the  necessity  of  our  balancing  chances  in  cases  of  nncer- 
tainty,  and  taking  what,  upon  the  whole,  appears  to  be  the  safier  coone,  that 
mdess  we  could  l^  quite  sace  that  our  fiitnre  happiness  does  not  depend  upon 
our  eondnct  here,  we  aie  bound,  as  reasenable  beingi%  to  act  as  if  it  did  so 
depend,  and.  to  endeavour  bj  «  good  life  to  secure  an  interest  in  eternity. — Bd, 

*  While,  on  the  one  hand,  mero  than  casual  thooght  about  a  future  state 
would  be  unreasonable,  if  it  ooald  be  proTed  that  there  is  no  connection 
between  oar  conduct  and  our  iMfprnAjm  there,  on  the  other,  there  is  cause  for 
the  most  actiye  thought  cooceming  our  behuTiour  m  this  worlds  if  it  can  be 
shown  to  be  probable,  in  ever  so  slight  a  dwree,  that  siyh  is  the  case. — (D.) 

H  2 
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on  the  contrary,  we  may,  by  rashness,  ungovemed  passion, 
wilftdness,  or  even  by  negligence,  make  ourselves  as  miser- 
able as  ever  we  please.  And  many  do  please  to  make  them- 
selves extremely  miserable,  i. «.,  to  do  what  they  know  before- 
hand will  render  them  so.  They  follow  those  ways,  the  fruit 
of  which  they  know,  by  instruction,  example,  experience, 
will  be  disgrace,  and  poverty,  and  sickness,  and  untimely 
death.  This  every  one  observes  to  be  the  general  course 
of  things,  though  it  is  to  be  allowed,  we  caimot  find  by 
experience  that  all  our  sufferings  are  owing  to  our  own 
follies. 

Why  the  Author  of  Nature  does  not  give  his  creatures 
promiscuously  such  and  such  perceptions  without  regard  to 
their  behaviour,  why  he  does  not  make  them  happy  without 
the  instrumentality  of  their  own  actions,  and  prevent  their 
bringing  any  sufferings  upon  themselves,  is  another  matter. 
Perhaps  there  may  be  some  impossibilities  in  the  nature 
of  things  which  we  are  imacquainted  with*.  Or  less  hap- 
piness, it  may  be,  would  upon  the  whole  be  produced  by 
such  a  method  of  conduct  than  is  by  the  present^.  Or, 
perhaps,  divine  goodness,  with  which,  if  I  mistake  not,  we 
make  very  free  in  our  speculations,  may  not  be  a  bare  single 
disposition  to  produce  happiness,  but  a  disposition  to  mske 
the  good,  the  faithful;  the  honest  man  happy.  Perhaps  an 
infinitely  perfect  Mind  may  be  pleased  with  seeing  his  crea- 
tures behave  suitably  to  the  nature  which  he  has  given  them, 
to  the  relations  which  he  has  placed  them  in  to  each  other, 
and  to  tihat  which  they  stand  in  to  himself;  that  relation 
to  himself,  which,  during  their  existence,  is  even  necessary, 
and  which  is  the  most  important  one  of  all :  perhaps,  I  say, 
an  infinitely  perfect  Mind  may  be  pleased  with  this  moral 
piety  of  moral  agents  in  and  for  itself,  as  well  as  upon  ac- 
count of  its  being  essentially  conducive  to  the  happiness  of 
his  creation.     Or  the  whole  end,  for  which  God  made,  and 

*  Part  I.  chap.  vii. 

'  As  in  the  physical  world,  much  that  appears  rough  and  rugged,  when 
viewed  closely,  becomes  smooth  and  level  at  a  more  distant  glance,  or  viewed 
in  a  more  comprehensive  light,  just  so  partial  evU  may  be,  and  probably  is,  in 
some  way  or  other,  subservient  to  universal  good.  It  will  be  observed  that 
Butler  is  very  fond  of  this  argument,  which  is  nearly  identical  with  that 
which  he  so  often  alleges  as  the  ground  of  his  conclusions,  viz.,  the  ignorance 
of  man  as  to  the  things  around  him,  when  viewed  as  a  whole.  Here  *'  we 
see  in  part."  (1  Cor.  xiii.  9.) — Ed, 
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thus  governs  the  world,  may  be  utterly  beyond  the  reach  of 
our  faculties;  there  may  be  somewhat  in  it  as  impossible  for 
us  to  have  any  conception  of  as  for  a  blind  man  to  have  a 
conception  of  colours.  But  however  this  be,  it  is  certain 
matter  of  imiversal  experience  that  the  general  method  of 
Divine  administration  is  forewarning  us,  or  giving  us  capa- 
cities to  foresee,  with  more  or  less  clearness,  that  if  we  act 
so  and  so,  we  shall  have  such  enjoyments,  if  so  and  so,  such 
sufferings,  and  giving  us  those  enjoyments,  and  making  us 
feel  those  suflferings,  in  consequence  of  our  actions. 

"  But  all  this  is  to  be  ascribed  to  the  general  course  of 
nature."  True.  This  is  the  very  thing  which  I  am  ob- 
serving. It  is  to  be  ascribed  to  the  general  course  of  na- 
ture ;  i.e.f  not  surely  to  the  words  or  ideas  course  of  nature ^ 
but  to  him  who  appointed  it  and  put  things  into  it,  or  to  a 
course  of  operation  from  its  uniformity  or  constancy  called 
natural^,  and  which  necessarily  implies  an  operating  agent 
For  when  men  find  themselves  necessitated  to  confess  an 
Author  of  Nature,  or  that  God  is  the  natural  governor  of  the 
world,  they  must  not  deny  this  again,  because  his  govern- 
ment is  uniform;  they  must  not  deny  that  he  does  things  at 
all,  because  he  does  them  constantly,  because  the  effects  of 
his  acting  are  permanent,  whether  his  acting  be  so  or  not, 
thoi^h  there  is  no  reason  to  think  it  is  not*.  In  short  every 
man  in  everything  he  does,  naturally  acts  upon  the  fore- 
thought and  appr^ension  of  avoiding  evil  or  obtaining  good; 
and  if  the  natural  course  of  things  be  the  appointment  of 
God,  and  our  natural  faculties  of  knowledge  and  experience 
are  given  us  by  him,  then  the  good  and  bad  consequences 
which  follow  our  actions  are  his  appointment,  and  our  fore- 
sight of  those  consequences  is  a  warning  given  us  by  him 
how  we  are  to  act'. 

»  Pages  97,  98. 

^  Gpd  being  admitted  as  the  Author  of  nature,  we  can  prove  demonstra- 
tirelj  that  these  results  are  to  be  ascribed  to  his  agency.  For  the  particuhir 
is  contained  in  the  uniyersal;  and  if  the  vjIioU  course  of  nature  be  from 
God,  then  this  one  particular  course  of  things,  namely,  the  consequences  of 
our  actions,  must  be  from  God  also. — (Z>.) 

^  If  the  "general  course  of  nature"  be  Gh>d's  appointment,  and  all  our 
natural  Acuities  of  knowledge  his  gift,  then  are  these  consequences  his 
appomtment,  and  our  foresight  of  them  his  gift ;  for  the  particular,  in  either 
case,  comes  under  the  universal;  and  this  foresight,  moreover,  was  intended 
for  a  warning  as  to  action,  and  for  an  inducement  thereto. — (W.) 
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*"  Is  ike  pleaisiiircy  then,  natimiJilj  aceofnipanymg  ew^  por- 
tieiilftr  girati^atlon  oi  passKm,  intended  to  pot  us  vsptm  gim- 
tifying  ours^ves  in  every  sucb  partseolar  insteBce,  Mid  as  a 
refrard  to  us  £&p  so  doing  ?**  No,  eertainlj.  Nor  is  it  to  be 
said  that  our  eyes  weare  Baturallj  int»Dtd«d  to  give  us  the 
sight  of  eadi:  particular  object  to  which  thej  do  or  can  ex- 
tatd,  objects  which  are  destructive  of  them,  or  wbhett  iar 
aoj  other  reason  it  may  become  us  to.  turn  ouor  eyes  Irhu. 
Yet  there  is  xm>  doubt  but  that  our  eyes  w^e  init^ided  for 
us  to  see  with.  So  neither  is  there  any  doubt»  but  thai  the 
foreseai  pleasures  and  pains  belonging  to  the  passions  were 
intended  in  general  to  induce  mamkind  to  act  in  suda  and 
such  manners. 

Now  &om  this  gecieral  observation,  obvious  to  every  one, 
that  God  has  giv^i  us  to  understand  he  has  appoiixted  satis- 
faction and  deti^t  to  be  the  ccmsequenee  (^  our  acting  in 
one  manner,  and  pain  and  uneasiness  of  our  acting  id  ao- 
other,  and  of  our  not  acting  at  aO;  and  thai  we  find  the  coo- 
sequenceSk  which  we  irere  befon^and  informed  o£,  uniformly 
to  follow,  we  may  leam  that  we  are  at  present  actuaUry  under 
Ips  government  in  the  strictest  sad  most  proper  sezise,  in 
such  a  sense  as  ^lat  he  revrards  and  punisbes  us  for  our 
actions  K  An  Author  of  Nature  being  suj^wsed,  it  is  no4;  so 
much  a  deduction  ci  reason  as  a  matter  of  experi^ace,  that 
we  are  thus  under  his  gowmment;  under  his  government 
in  the  same  sense  as  we  are  under  the  goremmexit  c^  mil 
magistrates.  Because  the  annezing  pleasure  to  some  ac- 
tions and  pain  to  others,  in  our  power  to  ih  or  forbear,  and 
giving  notice  of  this  ajqaointment  b^cwefaand  to  tigiose  vrhom 
it  concerns,  is  the  profier  formal  BoHon  of  govemm^it. 
Whelber  the  pleasore  or  pain  which  thus  fdlows  upon  our 
behaviour  be  owing  to  the  Author  of  Nature's  acting  upen 
us  every  moment  which  we  feel  it,  or  to  bis  having  at  once 
contrived  and  executed  his  own  part  in  the  plan  of  the  wchtM, 
makes  no  alteration  as  to  the  matter  before  us.  For  if  civil 
magistrates,  could  make  the  sanctions  of  their  laws  take  place 
wi^Kmt  interposing  at  all,  aft^  they  had  passed  them,  with- 

'  From  the  exp€ri«Deei  £bic«  that  hoffmeu  and  maeij  are  appoiattd  by 
God  ta  depend  upon  cmr  (nm  conduct  m  a  certah  imifonn  and  IbreKea.  tcdec 
of  consequences,  we  proceed  to  argoe  that  we  ara  at  present  actaaUy  under 
God's  government,  in  that  most  strict  and  profio'  leasa  iH^dch  in^lies  lewaida 
and  punishments  for  our  eendoct. — (W.)  , 
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ont  a  trial,  and  the  fofxnalities  of  an  execution ;  if  ihej  were 
able  to  make  their  laws  execute  ihemsdves,  or  ereiy  oiiender 
to  execute  them  upon  himself,  we  should  be  just  in  the 
same  sense  under  thmr  gOTeznment  then  as  we  are  now, 
but  in  a  much  higher  degree  and  more  perfect  manner. 
Vain  is  the  ridicule  with  which  one  foresees  some  persons 
will  divert  themselves  upon  finding  lesser  pains  considered 
as  instances  of  divine  punishment.  There  is  no  possibility 
of  answering  or  evading  the  general  thing  here  intended^ 
without  denying  all  final  causes.  For  final  causes  being 
admitted,  the  pleasures  and  pains  now  mentioned  must  be 
admitted,  too,  as  instances  of  them.  And  if  they  are,  if  God 
annexes  delight  to  some  actions  and  uneasiness  to  others, 
with  an  ai^>ar^rt  design  to  induce  us  to  act  so  and  so,  then 
he  not  only  dispenses  happiness  and  misery,  but  also  re- 
wards and  puni^es  actions.  If,  for  example,  the  pain  which 
we  feel,  upon  doing  what  tends  to  the  destroetion  of  our 
bodies,  suppose  upcm  too  near  approadoes  to  fire,  or  upon 
vroanding  ourselves,  be  appointed  by  the  Author  of  Nature 
to  prevent  our  d<Hng  what  thus  tends  to  our  destruction ; 
this  is  altogether  as  much  an  instance  of  his  punishing  our 
actions,  and  consequently  of  our  being  under  his  govern- 
ment,  as  declaring  by  a  Toice  firom  heaven,  that  if  we  acted 
so,  he  would  infiict  such  pain  upon  us,  and  inflicting  it, 
whether  it  be  greats  or  less. 

Thus  we  find,  that  the  true  notion  or  Goneq>tkm  of  the 
Author  of  Nature  is  that  of  a  master  or  governor,  prior  to  the 
consideration  of  his  moral  attributes.  The  fact  of  our  case, 
which  we  find  by  experience,  is,  that  he  actually  exercises 
dominion  or  government  over  us  at  present  by  rewarding 
and  punishing  us  far  our  actiloos,  in  as  strict  andf  proper  a 
sense  of  these  words,  and  even  in  the  same  sense,  as  children, 
servants,  snbj^^,  are  rewarded  and  punished  by  those  who 
goveam  them^  z  ". 

And  thus  the  whole  analogy  of  Nature,  the  Y^oUe  present 
comise  of  things,  most  fully  ^ows  that  there  is  nothing  in- 

'  The  sum  of  the  argument  is  to  this  effect: — In  this  XMtural  cmine  of 
things  we  find  the  trne  conception  of  its  Anthiar,  -pnor  to  any  conaideration  of 
his  moral  attributes,  to  be  the  less  a  governor;  that,  as  a  fiict,  his  govern- 
ment oTer  ns  is  bang  now  e:irned  pn  by  mean*  of  rewards  and  panislunents; 
and  that,  therefore,  it  is  in  no  sort  inoredible  that  he  wiQ  show  himaelf  in 
the  same  character  and  cany  an  a  similar  goTemment  in  a  fatnre  state 

of  thiEg8.~(Z>.) 
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credible  in  the  general  doctrine  of  reli^on,  that  God  will 
reward  and  punish  men  for  their  actions  hereafter ;  nothing 
incredible,  I  mean,  arising  out  of  the  notion  of  rewarding 
and  punishing.  For  the  whole  course  of  nature  is  a  present 
instance  of  his  exercising  that  government  over  us,  which 
implies  in  it  rewarding  and  punishing  >. 

But,  as  divine  punishment  is  what  men  chiefly  object 
against,  and  are  most  unwOling  to  allow,  it  may  be  proper 
to  mention  some  circumstances  in  the  natural  course  of 
punishments  at  present,  which  are  analogous  to  what  re- 
ligion teaches  us  concemhig  a  future  state  of  punishment; 
indeed,  so  analogous,  that  as  they  add  a  further  credibility 
to  it,  so  they  cannot  but  raise  a  most  serious  apprehension 
of  it  in  those  who  will  attend  to  them. 

It  has  been  now  observed,  that  such  and  such  miseries 
naturally  follow  such  and  such  actions  of  imprudence  and 
wilfulness,  as  well  as  actions  more  commonly  and  more  dis- 
tinctly considered  as  vicious ;  and  that  these  consequences, 
when  they  may  be  foreseen,  are  properly  natural  punish- 
ments annexed  to  such  actions.  For  the  general  thing  here 
insisted  upon  is,  not  that  we  see  a  great  deal  of  misery  in  the 
world,  but  a  great  deal  which  men  bring  upon  themselves 
by  their  own  behaviour,  which  they  might  have  foreseen  and 
avoided.  Now  the  circumstances  of  Siese  natural  punish- 
ments, particularly  deserving  our  attention,  are  such  as  these : 
— ^that  oftentimes  they  follow,  or  are  inflicted  in  consequence 
of,  actions  which  procure  many  present  advantages,  and 
are  accompanied  with  much  present  pleasure ;  for  instance^ 
sickness  and  untimely  death,  are  the  consequence  of  intem- 
perance, though  accompanied  with  the  highest  mirth  and 
joUity;  that  these  punishments  are  often  much  greater  than 
the  advantages  or  pleasures  obtained  by  the  actions,  of  which 
they  are  the  punishments  or  consequences ;  that  though  we 
may  imagine  a  constitution  of  nature,  in  which  these  natural 
punishments,  which  are,  in  fact,  to  follow,  would  follow  im- 
mediately upon  such  actions  being  done,  or  very  soon  after; 
we  find,  on  the  contrary,  in  our  world,  that  they  are  often 

'  The  eternity  of  Divine  puniahmenU  is  one  of  those  doctrines  whicli  are 
most  extensively  assailed  in  the  present  day.  The  eternity  of  punishments 
and  of  rewards,  however,  must  stand  or  fall  together;  and  when  the  former 
comes  to  be  denied,  it  will  not  be  long  before  the  hitter  is  disputed  also. — Bd. 
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delayed  a  great  while,  sometimes  even  till  long  after  the  ac- 
tions occasioning  them  are  forgot;  so  that  the  constitution 
of  nature  is  such,  that  delay  of  punishment  is  no  sort  nor 
degree  of  presumption  of  final  impimity;  that  after  such 
delay  these  natural  punishments  or  miseries  often  come, 
not  by  degrees,  but  suddenly,  with  violence,  and  at  once ; 
however,  the  chief  misery  often  does ;  that  as  certainty  of 
such  distant  misery  following  such  actions  is  never  afforded 
persons ;  so,  perhaps,  during  the  actions,  they  have  seldom 
a  distinct  full  expectation  of  its  following*;  and  many  times 
the  case  is  only  thus — ^that  they  see  in  general,  or  may  see, 
the  credibihty,  that  intemperance,  suppose,  will  bring  after 
it  diseases,  civil  crimes,  civil  punishments;  when  yet  the 
real  probability  often  is,  that  they  shall  escape ;  but  things 
notwithstanding  take  their  destined  course,  and  the  misery 
inevitably  follows  at  its  appointed  time,  in  very  many  of 
these  cases.  Thus,  also,  tiliough  youth  may  be  alleged  as 
an  excuse  for  rashness  and  folly,  as  being  naturally  thought- 
less, and  not  clearly  foreseeing  all  the  consequences  of  being 
imtractable  and  profligate,  l£is  does  not  lunder,  but  that 
these  consequences  follow,  and  are  grievously  felt  through- 
out the  whole  course  of  mature  life.  Habits  contracted  even 
in  that  age  are  often  utter  ruin ;  and  men's  success  in  the 
world,  not  only  in  the  common  sense  of  worldly  success,  but 
their  real  happiness  and  misery,  depends,  in  a  great  degree, 
and  in  various  ways,  upon  the  manner  in  which  they  pass 
their  youth,  which  consequences  they  for  the  most  part  neg- 
lect to  consider,  and  perhaps  seldom  can  properly  be  said  to 
beUeve,  beforehand.  It  requires  also  to  be  mentioned,  that 
in  numberless  cases  the  natural  course  of  things  affords  us 
opportunities  for  procuring  advantages  to  ourselves  at  certain 
times,  which  we  cannot  procure  when  we  will,  nor  ever  re- 
call the  opportimities  if  we  have  neglected  them.  Indeed 
the  general  course  of  nature  is  an  example  of  this.  If, 
during  the  opportunity  of  youth,  persons  are  indocile  and 
self-willed,  they  inevitably  suffer  in  their  future  life  for  want 
of  those  acquirements,  which  they  neglected  the  natural  sea- 
son of  attaining.  If  the  husbandman  lets  his  seedtime  pass 
without  sowing,  the  whole  year  is  lost  to  him  beyond  re- 
covery. In  like  manner,  though  after  men  have  been  guilty 
of  foUy  and  extravagance  up  to  a  certain  degree,  it  is  often  in 
^  See  Part  II.  chap  yi. 
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tbeir  power,  for  instance,  to  retrieve  thdr  affazn^  to  recover 
their  health  and  character,  at  least  in  good  measure;  jet 
real  reformation  is  in  mazij  cases  of  no  avail  at  all  towards 
preventing  the  miseries,  poverty,  skkness^  infamj,  TWtnraHy 
annexed  to  foDy  and  extravagance  exoudm^  tib«t  deganee. 
There  is  a  certain  boand  to  imprad^ice  and  xmsbehaviomv 
\diick,  bemg  transgressed,  ^lere  remains  no  i^ace  lor  re- 
poitance  in  the  natnnd  coarse  of  things.  It  is  Jordier  very 
nrach  to  be  remarked,  that  n^leets  firom  ineonaiderBteDess^ 
want  of  attention  S  not  lo^Aing  abont  ns  to  see  what  we 
have  to  do,  are  offcan  attended  with  conseqfaenees  altogether 
as  dreadful  as  any  active  misbebaviomr,  from  the  most  extra- 
vagant passion.  And,  lastlj,  civil  government  being  natural^ 
the  puniidnnents  <^  it  are  so  too;  and  some  of  these  pimish> 
ments  are  capital,  as  the  effects  of  a  dissolnte  coorae  of  ^esr 
sure  are  often  mortal.  So  that  manj  natural  punishments 
are  final^  to  him  who  inem^  Uictei,  if  considered  only  in  his 
tefoxporsl  capacity;  and  seem  infficted  by  natural  appdni- 
ment,  eithcar  to  remove  the  (lender  out  of  the  way  of  being 
farther  misehievDus,  or  as  an  example,  though  frequmtly  a 
disregarded  one,  to  those  who  are  1^  behind. 

These  things  are  not  what  we  call  aeddeotal,  or  to  be 
met  with  only  now  and  then ;  bat  they  are  things  of  every 
day's  experience:  &ey  jMroeeed  from  gencrsd  laws,  very  gene 

^  Fart  IL  chap.  vi. 

'  The  general  conaidentioiL  of  &  future  state  of  paniskmemt,  moft  eridentlj 
belongs  to  the  subject  of  natural  Beligion.  But  if  anj  of  these  reflections 
should  be  thought  to  rdate  more  peculiailj  to  this  doctrine,  as  taoght  io 
Scripture,  the  reader  ia  desireil  t*  observe,  ^t  Gentile  writers^  beth  moiialisti 
aad  poets,  speak  of  the  fiitace  pimisbaeikt  of  the  wieked,  both  aa  to<  the 
dmatieB  aad  degite  of  it,  in  a  like  auumer  of  expressipn  ^d  of  description, 
aa  the  Scriptnre  does.  So  that  all  which  can  positively  be  asserted  to  be 
nutter  of  mere  Beyehtion,  with  regard  to  this  doctrine,  seems  to  be,  that 
the  great  distinction  between  the  xi^tteoui  and  the  wieked,  shaQ  be  made  at 
the  end  of  this  world;  that  each  shall  tlc»  receive  aeeoidiBg  te  kia  dcserta. 
Bcason  did,  aa  it  well  augkt,  eondoAa  thai  it  siMmUl,  finally  and  upon  the 
whole,  be  wdl  with  the  rii^teons,  and  ill  with  the  wicked ;  but  it  could  not 
be  determined  upon  any  principles  of  reason,  whether  human  creatures  might 
not  have  been  appointed  to  pass  through  other  states  of  life  and  being,  before 
that  distribntire  justice  shoald  finally  and  efiiectminy  take  piece.  BevehitiflB 
teaehea  ns,  that  the  aezt  state  of  things  after  the  present  ia  appointed  for 
the- ezecutxoiL  of  this  jpitice;  that  it  shall  be  no  longer  delayed;  but  i&4 
mystery  of  God,  the  great  mystery  of  his  suffering  vice  and  confusion  to  pm- 
Tail,  shall  then  he  finished;  and  he  will  tale  to  Mm  his  great  power,  and  will 
reiffn  by  rendering  to  every  one  according  to  his  works. 
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ral  OBeBj  hy  wMch  God  govenks  the  worid  in  the  nataial 
course  c^  bis  pnmd^ifie.  And  tkej  are  so  maLogoas  to 
^liiat  !Religk)ii  teaches  ns  coneemmg  the  fotnxe  pnnirifnnent 
of  the  Tf^ieked,  so  mtidi  of  a  piece  witii  it,  thai  bodi  imwild 
Dfltuniny  be  e^Kressed  in  the  very  same  words,  and  manner 
of  desenplMMi.  In  the  book  oi  Pfa9erh8\  fi»r  instance^ 
Wisdom  is  introduced  as  fieqaeo^ting  the  XMist  public  places 
of  res<^  and  as  njected  when  she  offeis  herself  as  the 
natoral  appointed  guide  of  human  life.  How  km^  speakdzi^ 
io  those  who  are  passing  through  it,  kom  Ump^  y$  timple  ana, 
wUl  ye  hwefoUy,  and  the  seomen  deUyht  in  ikdr  seeming  and 
fools  hate  knowledge  ?  Turn  ye  at  my  reproof.  Behold,  I  wSi 
jxmr  out  my  spirit  ttpon  you,  I  mill  make  Tcnomn  my  woftds  unto 
you.  Bnt  upon  being  neglected.  Because  I  haee  eaUedy  and 
ye  refmsed,  I  have  stniched  out  my  hand,  and  no  man  regarded; 
ha  ye  have  set  at  novykt  aU  my  eounad^  and  waM  ttone  q^ 
my  reproof:  I  also  w&l  langh  at  your  edkmnty,  I  wiil  mods  whm 
your  fear  comsth;  when  your  fear  cometh  a»  demiiatkm^  and  your 
destruction  earned  as  a  uhidaind;  uhen  distress  and  anffuisk 
Cometh  upon  you.  Then  shall  they  cM  uponr  m^  lust  I  wUl  mjt 
answer;  they  shaM  se^  me  early,  hut  they  dudt  not  find  me. 
This  passage  ereijone  sees  is  poetical,  and  s<Hne  parts  ai  it 
are  highly  £gnratiTe ;  but  their  meaning  is  obvioas.  And 
the  thing  intended  is  expressed  more  literalbf  in  tiie  kf^ow- 
ing  words :  For  thai  they  hated  knowledge,  amd  did  noi  diooee 
the  fear  of  the  Lord--thentfore  shM  theyeatef  the  fruit  ef  ikdr 
own  wasy,  and  5e  fU^^  with  their  own  devices.  For  the  security 
cf  the  simple  shtdl  day  them,  and  the  prosperOy  ef  fools  t^udt 
destroy  them.  And  the  whole  passage  is  so  eqoaElj  apf^cable 
fo  what  we  experience  in  the  pres^xt  worid  ccmeeming  the 
consequences  of  men's  aeticms,  and  to  what  Eeligion  teaches 
OS  is  to  be  expected  in  aEK>th'er,  that  it  may  be  questioned 
which  of  the  two  was  principally  intoided. 

Indeed,  when  one  has  been  recollecting  the  proper  proofs 
<^  a  future  state  of  rewards  and  punishments,  nothing 
meihinks  can  give  one  so  sensilde  an  apprehension  of  the 
latter,  or  representation  of  it  to  the  nnnd;  as  observing, 
that  ^ter  the  many  disregarded  checks,  admonitions,  and 
warnings,  which  people  meet  with  in  tiie  ways  of  vice  and 
fi^y  and  extravagance;  warnings  from  their  very  nature; 
&om  the  examples  of  others;  from  the  lesser  inconveniences 
>  Chap.  i. 
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which  they  bring  upon  themselves ;  from  the  instructions  of 
wise  and  virtuous  men :  after  these  have  been  long  despised, 
scorned,  ridiculed ;  after  the  chief  bad  consequences,  tem- 
poral consequences,  of  their  follies  have  been  delayed  for  a 
great  while;  at  length  they  break  in  irresistibly  like  an 
armed  force ;  repentance  is  too  late  to  relieve,  and  can  serve 
only  to  aggravate  their  distress,  the  case  has  become  despe- 
rate, and  poverty  and  sickness,  remorse  and  anguish,  in- 
famy and  deaith,  the  effects  of  their  own  doings,  overwhelm 
them  beyond  possibility  of  remedy  or  escape.  This  is  an 
account  of  what  is  in  fact  the  general  constitution  ot 
nature  ^ 

It  is  not  in  any  sort  meant  that,  according  to  what  ap- 
pears at  present  of  the  natural  course  of  things,  men  are 
always  uniformly  punished  in  proportion  to  Bieir  misbe- 
haviour ;  but  that  there  are  very  many  instances  of  misbe- 
ha^dbur  punished  in  the  several  ways  now  mentioned,  and 
very  dreadful  instances  too,  sufl5cient  to  show  what  the  laws 
of  the  universe  may  admit ;  and,  if  thoroughly  considered, 
sufficient  fiilly  to  answer  all  objections  against  the  credi- 
bility of  a  future  state  of  punishments,  from  any  imagina- 
tions, that  the  frailty  of  our  nature  and  external  tempta- 
tions almost  annihilate  the  guilt  of  himaan  vices,  as  well  as 
objections  of  another  sort,  from  necessity*,  from  suppositions 
that  the  will  of  an  infinite  Being  cannot  be  contracUcted,  or 
that  he  must  be  incapable  of  offence  and  provocation^. 

Keflections  of  this  kind  are  not  without  their  terrors  to 
serious  persons,  the  most  free  fr*om  enthusiasm,  and  of  the 
greatest  strength  of  mind;  but  it  is  fit  things  be  stated  and 
considered  as  they  really  are.  And  there  is,  in  the  present 
age,  a  certain  fearlessness  with  regard  to  what  may  be  here- 
after under  the  government  of  God,  which  nothing  but  an 
universally  acknowledged  demonstration  on   the   side   of 

^  '  Hence  may  be  deduced  experimental  answers  to  many  popniar  objec- 
tions and  excuses;  as,  that  Gk>d  is  too  merctftU  to  inflict  eternal  punishment; 
that  we  were  sincere  in  onr  intentions;  that  we  did  not  inow  it  was  a  sin 
which  we  were  committing,  &c.  Our  misery,  like  our  neglect,  is  self- 
indoced.— (JJ.) 

'  That  is,  as  is  more  fully  explained  in  chap,  vi.,  the  suppoytion  that  men 
are  compelled  by  necessity  to  sin :  a  doctrine  which,  by  destroying  the  doctrine 
of  free  will,  overthrows  all  notions  of  moral  responsibility,  saps  the  foandft- 
tions  of  morality  and  virtue,  and  destroys  God's  attribute  of  justice. 

'  See  Chap.  iv.  and  yi. 
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atheism  can  justify,  and  which  makes  it  quite  necessary  that 
men  be  reminded,  and  if  possible,  made  to  feel,  that 
there  is  no  sort  oif  ground  for  being  thus  presumptuous, 
even  upon  the  most  sceptical  principles.  For,  may  it  not 
be  said  of  any  person  upon  his  being  bom  into  the  world, 
lie  may  behave  so  as  to  be  of  no  service  to  it,  but  by  being 
made  an  example  of  the  woful  eflfects  of  vice  and  folly? 
That  he  may,  as  any  one  may,  if  he  will,  incur  an  infamous 
execution  from  the  hands  of  civil  justice ;  or  in  some  other 
coiu^e  of  extravagance  shorten  his  days;  or  bring  upon 
himself  infamy  and  diseases  worse  than  death  ?  So  that  it 
had  been  better  for  him,  even  with  regard  to  the  present 
world,  that  he  had  never  been  bom.  And  is  there  any  pre- 
tence of  reason,  for  people  to  think  themselves  secure,  and 
talk  as  if  they  had  certain  proof  that,  let  them  act  as  Ucen- 
tiously  as  they  will,  there  can  be  nothing  analogous  to  this, 
with  regard  to  a  future  and  more  general  interest,  under  the 
providence  and  government  of  the  same  God  ? 

CHAPTEB  in^ 

OF  THE   MORAL  GOVERNMENT   OF   GOD. 

As  the  manifold  appearances  of  design  and  of  final  causes, 
in  the  constitution  of  the  world,  prove  it  to  be  the  work  of 
an  intelligent  Mind ;  so  the  particular  final  causes  of  plea- 
siu*e  and  pain  distributed  amongst  his  creatures  prove  that 
they  are  imder  his  govemment;  what  may  be  called  his  natu- 
ral government  of  creatures  endued  with  sense  and  reason. 
This,  however,  impUes  somewhat  more  than  seems  usually 
attended  to,  when  we  speak  of  God's  natural  govemment  of 
the  world.  It  implies  govemment  of  the  very  same  kind 
with  that  which  a  master  exercises  over  his  servants,  or  a 
civil  magistrate  over  his  subjects.  These  latter  instances  of 
final  causes  as  really  prove  an  intelligent  Governor  of  the 
world,  in  the  sense  now  mentioned,  and  before^  distinctly 

^  The  subject  is  thus  introduced.  From  the  particular  final  causes  of 
happiness  and  misery,  it  has  been  argued  in  the  last  chapter  that  we  are 
actually  under  God's  government,  under  what  may  be  called  his  natural 
govemment  *But  the  moral  character  of  this  government  has  not  been,  as 
yet,  directly  determined.  As  then,  in  the  last  chapter,  the  fact  of  God's 
natural  government  was  proved,  so  in  this  is  the  fai^l  of  his  moral  govern- 
ment established.— (Tr.) 

'  Chap.  ii. 
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treated  of,  as  any  other  instances  of  final  causes  ptOYe  an 
intelligent  Maker  of  it 

But  Has  alone  does  not  appear,  at  first  sight,  to  deter- 
mine anything  certainly,  concerning  the  mcral  ^^ara^t^r  of 
the  Aut^r  of  Nature,  considered  in  this  relation  of  governor; 
does  not  ascertain  his  govemment  to  be  moral,  or  prove  that 
he  is  the  righteous  judge  of  the  world.  Moral  government 
consists  not  baanely  in  rewaiding  and  punishing  men  for  thor 
actions,  which  the  most  tyrannical  person  may  do,  but  in  re- 
warding the  righteous,  and  punishing  the  wicked — ^in  ren- 
dering to  men  according  to  their  actions,  cpnskiered  as  good 
or  enL.  And  iha  perfection  ci  morsl  govemment  consists 
in  doing  this,  with  regard  to  all  intelligent  creatures,  in  an 
exact  proportion  to  their  personal  merits  or  dements. 

Some  men  seem  to  think  the  onJ^diaracter  of  the  Anihor 
of  Nature  to  be  that  of  simple  absolute  benevolence  ^.  This, 
considered  as  a  principle  of  action  and  infinite  in  degree,  is 
a  disposition  to  produce  the  greatest  possible  happiness, 
without  regard  to  persons*  behaviour,  otherwise  than  as  such 
regard  would  produce  higher  d^ees  of  it.  And  supposing 
this  to  be  the  only  character  of  God,  veracity  and  justice  in 
him  would  be  nothing  but  benevolence  conducted  by  wis- 
dom.  Now,  surdy  tfas  on^t  not  to  be' asserted,  unless  it 
can  be  proved,  for  we  shouM  speak  wiili  cautious  reverence 
upon  siidl^  a  subject  And  whether  it  can  be  proved  or  no, 
is  not  the  thing  here  to  be  inquired  into ;  but  whether  in 
the  constitution  and  conduct  of  the  world,  a  ri^teous 
govonment  be  not  disc^nibly  planned  out,  which  neces- 
sarily imjdies  a  righteous  govemor.  There  may  possibly  be 
in  the  creation  beings,  to  whom  the  Author  of  Nature  mani- 
iesis  himsdf  under  tliis  most  amiable  of  aU  diaracters,  tiiis 
of  infinite  absolute  benevoloice,  for  it  is  the  most  amiable, 
supposing  it  not,  as  perhaps  it  is  not^  ino(»npatible  with 
justice ;  but  he  manifests  huusdf  to  us  under  ^  characier 

>  TbiB  objectioa  aiaj  be  ezamined  by  tndng  it  into  its  conseqaences. 
Simple  abBolnte  benevolence  implies  a  disregard  of  moral  character;  but 
troth  and  justice  imply  a  regard  of  moral  cbuacter;  it  would  follow,  thesi^ 
that  these  two  qualities  ooold  not  exist  in  tbe  same  snbject  But  may  tbexe 
not  be  a  p(UBt  above  our  sight  in  wluch  both  simple  beneTolence  and  sSmpie 
jastiGe  meet  together?  There  may  be  beings  towards  whom  Ood  riiows  siflnpie 
benevolence;  nay,  in  the  sense  explained  a  little  below,  he  may  exerdse 
simple  and  absolute  benevolence  even  towards  us. — Ed, 
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of  a  rigfateous  goTemor.  He  may,  oonsiBtently  with  this, 
be  simply  and  «^solately  benevolent  in  the  sense  now  ex- 
plained ;  but  he  is  (for  he  has  given  us  a  proof  in  the  consti- 
totion  and  conduet  of  the  watid  ihat  he'  is)  a  governor  over  ^ 
servants,  as  he  rewards  and  ponishes  as  for  our  actions. 
And  in  the  constzbotion  and  condnct  of  it  he  may  also  have 
given,  besides  the  reason  of  the  thing,  and  the  natural  pre- 
sages of  oonscienoe,  dear  and  distinct  intimations  that  his 
government  is  ri^teous  or  moral  *  clear  to  such  as  think 
Uie  nature  of  it  deserving  their  attention ;  and  yet  not  to 
every  careless  person  who  casts  a  transient  reflection  upon 
the  subject'. 

But  it  is  particulaily  to  be  observed,  that  the  divine^go- 
vemment,  which  we  experience  ourselves  under  in  the 
present  state,  taken  aione,  b  allowed  not  to  be  the  perfec- 
tion ci  moral  govamment^  And  yet  this  by  no  means 
hiiMlerB,  but  tint  there  may  be  somewhat,  be  it  more  or 
less,  truly  moral  in  it.  A  righteous  government  may  plainly 
appear  to  be  carried  on  to  some  degree ;  enough  to  give  us 
the  apprehension  that  it  shall  be  conqdeted,  or  carried  on  to 
that  d^ree  of  perfection  which  religian  teaches  us  it  shall : 
hut  which  eannot  appear,  till  much  more  of  the  divine  ad- 
ministration be  seen,  than  can  in  the  present  life.  And  the 
design  of  this  chapter  is  to  inquire  how  far  this  is  the  ease: 
how  far,  over  aad  above  the  mond  nature^  wfaidb  God  has 
given  us,  and  our  natural  notion  of  him  as  li^teous  go- 
vernor of  those  his  cieatures,  to  whom  he  has  giveii  this 
nature^;  I  say  how  far  besides  this,  the  prinK^les  and  he- 

'  T]ie  oljectioM  Mgunalt  religioii,  fi»m  iha  eridfinoe  of  it  not  being  iini- 
Tenal,  nor  so  itroag  a>  might  poatibly  liare  been,  may  be  urged  against 
natural  religion,  ag  well  as  against  rerealed.  And  tiierefinre  tbe  conndeza- 
tion  of  tbem  belonga  to  tlie  first  part  of  this  TreaiiK,  as  well  as  the  seeond. 
Bvt  Si  these  objeetiosu  are  chieflf  nged  agaiaat  levelled  nligion,  I  cboeee 
t»  consider  tken  in  the  second  part  And  the  answer  to  them  there,  Cba^ 
Ti.,  as  mged  a^nst  ChristiaBity,  bdng  almost  equally  applicable  to  them  as 
mged  against  the  Seligion  of  Nature,  to  ayoid  r^dtion,  the  reader  is  re- 
ieired  to  tiiat  chapter. 

*  This  expression  is,  peihaps,  Ikblie  to  be  mnoideialSQd.  It  does  not,  of 
course,  mean  to  assert  that  there  is  any  error  or  defect  in  GKmI's  moral  goyem- 
nmt,  but  only  that,  «wn!ig  to  die  ^nrtiai  Tiew  whicii  alone  we  can  obtain 
•n  earth  of  a  sfrtem  «o  great  and  eonpvehemive,  it  leens  to  ns,  as  it  wess^ 
mynfict  and  nafimshfld.--i7«{. 

'  Dissertation  II. 

•  Chap.  Ti 
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ginnings  of  a  moral  government  over  the  world  may  be  dis- 
cerned, notwithstanding  and  amidst  all  the  confusion  and 
disorder  of  it. 

Now  one  might  mention  here^  what  has  been  often  urged 
with  great  force,  that,  in  general,  less  uneasiness  and  more 
satisfaction,  are  the  natural  consequences^  of  a  virtuous 
than  of  a  vicious  course  of  life,  in  the  present  state,  as  an 
instance  of  a  moral  government  established  in  nature ;  an 
instance  of  it  collected  from  experience  and  present  matter 
of  fact.  But  it  must  be  owned  a  thing  of  difficulty  to  weigh 
and  balance  pleasures  and  uneasinesses,  each  amongst 
themselves,  and  also  against  each  other,  so  as  to  make  an 
estimate  with  any  exactness,  of  the  overplus  of  happiness 
on  the  side  of  virtue.  And  it  is  not  impossible,  that,  amidst 
the  infinite  disorders  of  the  world,  there  may  be  exceptions 
to  the  happiness  of  virtue ;  even  with  regard  to  those  per- 
sons whose  course  of  life  from  their  youth  up  has  been 
blameless ;  and  more  with  regard  to  those  who  have  gone 
on  for  some  time  in  the  ways  of  vice,  and  have  afterwards 
reformed.  For  suppose  an  instance  of  the  latter  case ;  a 
person  with  his  passions  inflamed,  his  natural  faculty  of 
self-government  impaired  by  habits  of  indulgence,  and  with 
all  his  vices  about  him,  like  so  many  harpies,  craving  for 
their  accusytomed  gratification :  who  can  say  how  long  it 
might  be  before  such  a  person  would  find  more  satisfaction 
in  the  reasonableness  and  present  good  consequences  of 
virtue,  than  difficulties  and  self-denial  in  the  restraints  of  it? 
Experience  also  shows,  that  men  can,  to  a  great  degree,  get 
over  their  sense  of  shame,  so  as  that  by  professing  them- 
selves to  be  without  principle,  and  avowing  even  direct  vil- 
lany,  they  can  support  themselves  agaii^st  the  infamy  of  it 
But  as  ike  ill  actions  of  any  one  will  probably  be  more 
talked  of,  and  oftener  thrown  in  his  way,  upon  his  reforma- 
tion ;  so  the  infamy  of  them  will  be  much  more  felt,  after 
the  natural  sense  of  virtue  and  of  honour  is  recovered. 
Uneasinesses  of  this  kind  ought  indeed  to  be  put  to  the 
account  of  former  vices ;  yet  it  will  be  said  they  are  in  part 

'  The  popular  argament  to  tlie  effect  ihfii  more  aatis&ction,  on  the  whole, 
results  from  virtue  than  from  vice,  is  here  examined;  and  Butler  rejects  it  as 
not  accurate  enough  for  this  treatise.  It  is  difficult  to  strike  an  accurate 
balance  in  such  matters. — (D.) 

'  See  Lord  Shaftesbury's  Inquiry  concerning  Virtue,  Part  II. 
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the  consequences  of  reformation.  Still  I  am  fai*  fix)m  allow- 
ing it  doubtful,  whether  virtue,  upon  the  whole,  be  happier 
than  vice  in  the  present  world.  But  if  it  were,  yet  the  be- 
ginnings of  a  righteous  administration  may,  beyond  all 
question,  be  found  in  nature,  if  we  will  attentively  inquire 
after  them.     And, 

I.  In  whatever  manner  the  notion  of  God's  moral  govern- 
ment over  the  world  might  be  treated,  if  it  did  not  appear, 
whether  he  were  in  a  proper  sense  our  governor  at  all ;  yet 
when  it  is  certain  matter  of  experience,  that  he  does  mani- 
fest himself  to  us  under  the  character  of  a  governor  in  the 
sense  explained^;  it  must  deserve  to  be  considered,  whether 
there  be  not  reason  to  apprehend,  that  he  may  be  a  righte- 
ous or  moral  governor.  Since  it  appears  to  be  fact,  that 
God  does  govern  mankind  by  the  method  of  rewards  and 
punishments,  according  to  some  settled  rules  of  distribu- 
tion ;  it  is  surely  a  question  to  be  asked,  what  presmnption 
is  there  against  his  finally  rewarding  and  punishing  them 
according  to  this  particular  rule,  namely,  as  they  act  reason 
ably  or  unreasonably,  virtuously  or  viciously?  since  render- 
ing men  happy  or  miserable  by  this  rule  certainly  falls  in, 
much  more  falls  in,  with  om*  natural  apprehensions  and  sense 
of  things,  than  doing  so  by  any  other  rule  whatever ;  smce 
rewarding  and  punishing  actions  by  any  other  rule  would 
appear  much  harder  to  be  accounted  for,  by  minds  formed 
as  he  has  formed  ours.  Be  the  evidence  of  rehgion  then 
more  or  less  clear,  the  expectation  which  it  raises  in  us, 
that  the  righteous  shall,  upon  the  whole,  be  happy,  and  the 
wicked  miserable,  cannot  however  possibly  be  considered  as 
absurd  or  chimerical ;  because  it  is  no  more  than  an  expec- 
tation, that  a  method  of  government  already  begun  shall  be 
carried  on,  the  method  of  rewarding  and  punishing  actions ; 
and  shall  be  carried  on  by  a  particiSar  rule,  which  unavoid- 
ably appears  to  us  at  first  sight  more  natural  than  any  other, 
the  rule  which  we  call  distributive  justice.     Nor, 

II.  Ought  it  to  be  entirely  passed  over,  that  tranquillity, 
satisfaction,  and  external  advantages,  being  the  natural  con- 
sequences of  prudent  management  of  ourselves,  and  our 
affairs;  and  rashness,  profligate  negligence,  and  wilful 
folly,  bringing  after  them  many  inconveniences  and  suffer- 
ings; these  afford  instances  of  a  right  constitution  of  na- 

1  Chap.  ii. 
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lure  ^ :  as  the  coiTeetion  of  duldrea^  £df  their  own  sakes, 
and  by  way  of  example,  when  Hiej  run  into  danger  or  hurt 
liiemselyes,  is  a  part  c^  right  education.  And  thus,  that 
God  governs  the  woild  by  general  fixed  lawsy  that  he  has 
enduM  us  with  capacities  of  rejecting  upon  this  constitu- 
tion of  things,  and  foreseeing  the  good  and  bad  conse- 
quences of  oinr  behayiour,  plainly  implies  some  sort  of 
moral  government ;  since  firom  sudh  a  constitution  of  things 
it  cannot  but  follow,  that  prudence  and  imprudence^  whidh 
are  of  the  nature  of  virtue  and  vice^,  must  be,  as  they  are^ 
respectively  rewarded  and  punished  ^ 

in.  From  the  natural  course  of  things,  vieious  actions 
are,  to  a  great  degree,  actually  punished  as  mischievous  to 
society ;  and  besides  punishment  actually  inflicted  i^n  this 
account,  there  is  also  the  fear  and  Apprehension  of  it  in 
those  persons,  whose  crimes  have  rendered  them  obnoxious 
to  it  in  case  of  a  discoveiy ;  this  state  of  fear  being  itself 
often  a  yery  considerable  punishment  The  natural  fear 
and  apprehension  of  it,  too,  which  restrains  from  such 
crimes,  is  a  declaration  of  nature  f^ainst  tiiem.  It  is  neces- 
sary to  the  very  being  of  society,  that  vices,  destructive  of  it, 
should  be  punished  m  being  so;  the  vices  of  lalsdiood,  in- 
justice, cruelty :  which  punishment  therelbre  is  as  natural  as 
society ;  and  so  is  an  instance  of  a  kind  of  moral  govern- 
ment, naturally  established,  and  actually  taking  place.  And, 
since  the  certain  natural  course  of  thmgs  is  &e  conduct  of 
Providence  or  the  govemm^it  of  God,  though  carried  on  by 
the  instrumentality  of  men;  the  observation  h^e  mada 
amounts  to  this,  that  mankind  find  themselves  placed  by 
him  in  suph  circumstances,  as  that  they  are  unavoidably 
accountable  for  their  b^avioor,  and  are  (^ten  punished, 
and  sometimes  rewarded,  under  his  government,  in  tbe 
view  of  their  being  mischievous,  or  eminentiy  ben^cial  to 
society. 

If  it  be  objected  that  good  acti<ms,  and  such  as  are  benefi- 

^'  It  it  observed,  by  way  of  iUmtration,  that  the  moral  education  of 
cbildren  includes,  as  one  of  its  subordinate  parts,  the  punishing  of  them  if 
they  ran  into  danger  or  hurt  thcnnelTes  thnrngfa  cwdessness. — (i>.) 

'  See  Dissertation  II. 

'  The  argument  may  be  stated  in  a  different  form :  "A  moral  constitataoii 
of  things  being  supposed  to  exist  in  the  world,  we  should  expect  the  conse- 
quences of  prudence  and  imprudence  above-mentioned  to  be  found  there;  and 
tiiey  are  found  among  us/* — (Z>.) 
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dial  to  society,  are  often  punished,  as  in  the  case  of  persecn- 
tion  and  in  other  cases,  and  that  ill  and  mischievous  ac- 
tions are  oft^i  rewarded,  it  may  be  answered  distineUy: 
£rst^  that  this  is  in  no  sort  neeessaiy,  and  consequentij  not 
natural,  in  the  sense  in  which  it  is  necessary,  and  therefore 
natural,  that  ill  or  mischievous  actions  should  be  punished ; 
and  in  the  next  place,  that  good  actions  are  never  punished^ 
considered  as  b^eiicial  to  society,  nor  ill  actions  rewarded, 
under  the  view  of  theur  being  hurtful  to  it  So  that  it 
stands  good,  without  anything  on  the  side  of  vice  to  be  set 
over  agamst  it,  that  the  Author  of  Nature  has  as  truly  di- 
rected that  vicious  actions,  considered  as  mischievous  to 
society,  should  be  punished,  and  put  mankind  under  a  ne- 
cessity of  thus  punishing  them,  as  he  has  directed  and 
necessitated  us  to  preserve  our  lives  by  food. 

IV.  Jn  the  natural  course  of  things  virtue  as  stteh  is  ac- 
tasJly  rewarded,  and  vice  as  stick  punished';  which  seems  to 
afford  an  instance  or  example,  not  only  of  government,  but 
of  moral  government  begun  and  estabHshed,  moral  in  the 
strictest  sense,  though  not  in  that  perfection  of  degree  which 
religion  teaches  us  to  expect.  In  order  to  see  this  more 
clearly,  we  must  distinguish  between  actions  themselves, 
and  ihat  quality  ascribed  to  them  which  we  call  virtuous 
or  vicious.  The  gratification  itself  of  every  natural  passion 
must  be  attended  with  delight ;  and  acquisitions  of  fortune, 
however  made,  are  acquisitions  of  the  means  or  materials  of 
enjoyment.  An  action,  then,  by  which  any  natural  passion 
is  gratified  or  fortune  acquired,  procures  delight  or  advantage, 
abstracted  from  all  consideration  of  the  morality  of  such 
action.  Consequently,  the  pleasure  or  advantage  in  this 
case  is  gained  by  the  action  itself,  not  by  the  morality,  the 
virtuousness  or  viciousness  of  it,  though  it  be,  perhaps,  vir- 
tuous or  vicious.  Thus,  to  say  such  an  action  or  course  of 
behaviour  procured  such  pleasure  or  advantage,  or  brought 
on  such  inconvenience  and  pain,  is  quite  a  Afferent  thmg 
from  saying  that  such  good  or  bad  effect  was  owing  to  the 
virtue  or  vice  of  such  action' or  behaviour.  In  one  case,  an 
action  abstracted  from  all  moral  consideration  produced  its 
effect ;  in  the  other  case,  for  it  will  appear  that  there  are 
such  cases,  the  morality  of  the  action  under  a  moral  con- 

'  In  otber  words,  Ttrtne  ii  rewarded  for  its  Tirtaonsaess,  andnee  ponislted 
for  its  Ticionsness. — JBd. 

I  a 
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sideralion,  t. «.,  the  virtuousness  or  viciousness  of  it,  produced 
the  eflfect.  Now  I  say  virtue  as  such,  naturally  procures 
considerahle  advantages  to  the  virtuous,  and  vice  as  such 
naturally  occasions  great  inconvenience,  and  even  misery  to 
the  vicious,  in  very  many  instances.  The  immediate  effects 
of  virtue  and  vice  upon  &b  mind  and  temper  are  to  he  men- 
tioned as  instances  of  it  Vice  as  such  is  naturally  attended 
with  some  sort  of  uneasmess,  and,  not  uncommonly,  with 
great  disturhance  and  apprehension.  That  inward  feeling' 
which,  respecting  lesser  matters  and  in  familiar  speech,  we 
call  heing  vexed  with  oneself,  and  in  matters  of  importance, 
and  in  more  serious  language,  remorse,  is  an  imeasiness 
naturally  arising  from  an  action  of  a  man's  own,  reflected 
upon  hy  himself  as  wrong,  unreasonable,  faulty,  i.e.,  vicious 
in  greater  or  less  degree ;  and  this  manifestly  is  a  different 
feehng  from  that  uneasiness  which  arises  from  a  sense  of 
mere  loss  or  harm.     What  is  more  common  than  to  hear 

a  man  lamenting  an  accident  or  event,  and  adding 

but,  however,  he  has  the  satisfaction  that  he  cannot  blame 
himself  for  it ;  or,  on  the  contrary,  that  he  has  the  uneasi- 
ness of  being  sensible  it  was  his  own  doing  ?  Thus,  also, 
the  disturbance  and  fear  which  often  follow  upon  a  man's 
having  done  an  injury  arise  fr^m  a  sense  of  his  being  blame- 
worthy, otherwise  there, would  in  many  cases  be  no  ground 
of  disturbance,  nor  any  reason  to  fear  resentment  or  shame. 
On  the  other  hand,  inward  security  and  peace,  and  a  mind 
open  to  the  several  gratifications  of  life,  are  the  natural 
attendants  of  innocence  and  virtue.  To  which  must  be 
added,  the  complacency,  satisfaction,  and  even  joy  of  heart, 
which  accompany  the  exercise,  the  real  exercise,  of  gratitude, 
friendship,  benevolence. 

And  here,  I  think,  ought  to  be  mentioned  the  fears  of 
ftiture  punishment,  and  peacefdl  hopes  of  a  better  life,  in 
those  who  fully  believe  or  have  any  serious  apprehension 
of  religion ;  because  these  hopes  and  fears  are  present  un- 
easiness and  satisfaction  to  the  mind,  and  cannot  be  got 

^  That  we  have  an  approving  and  disapproving  fiiculty  of  this  kind,  is 
evident  from  our  own  experience — ^from  the  words  right  and  wrong,  odious 
and  amiable,  base  and  worthy,  with  many  others  of  like  signification  in  all 
languages^  applied  to  actions  and  characters — ^from  the  many  written  systems 
of  monds  which  suppose  it — from  our  natural  sense  of  gratitude,  which 
implies  a  distinction  between  merely  being  the  instrument  of  good  and  intend- 
ing  it,  &c — {H.)    See  Butler  on  the  NaJtwre  of  Virtue,  Dis.  ii.  2. 
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rid  of  by  great  part  of  the  world,  even  by  men  who  have 
thought  most  ^loroughly  upon  that  subject  of  religion. 
And  no  one  can  say  how  considerable  this  uneasiness  and 
satis&ction  may  be,  or  what  upon  the  whole  it  may  amount 
to. 

In  the  next  place  comes  in  the  consideration,  that  all 
honest  and  good  men  are  disposed  to  befriend  honest  good 
men  as  such,  and  to  discountenance  the  vicious  as  such, 
and  do  so  in  some  degree,  indeed  in  a  considerable  degree; 
from  which  favour  and  discoun^ement  cannot  but  arise 
considerable  advantage  and  inconvenience.  And  though 
cue  generality  of  the  world  have  Uttle  regard  to  the  morality 
of  their  own  actions,  and  may  be  supposed  to  have  less  to 
that  of  others,  when  they  themselves  are  not  concerned; 
yet  let  any  one  be  known  to  be  a  man  of  virtue,  somehow 
or  other  he  will  be  favoured,  and  good  offices  will  be  done 
him,  fr*om  regard  to  his  character,  without  remote  views, 
occasionally,  and  in  some  low  degree,  I  think,  by  the  ge- 
nerality of  the  world,  as  it  happens  to  come  in  their  way. 
Public  honours,  too,  and  advantages  are  the  natural  con- 
sequences, are  sometimes  at  least  &e  consequences,  in  fact, 
of  virtuous  actions,  of  eminent  justice,  fideUty,  charity,  love 
to  our'  country,  considered  in  the  view  of  being  virtuous. 
And  sometimes  even  death  itself,  often  infamy  and  external 
inconveniences,  are  the  pubUc  consequences  of  vice  as  vice. 
For  instance,  the  sense  which  mankind  have  of  tyranny,  in- 
justice, oppression,  additional  to  the  mere  feeling  or  fear  of 
misery,  has  doubtless  been  instrumental  in  bringing  about 
revolutions,  which  make  a  figure  even  in  the  history  of  the 
world.  For  it  is  plain,  men  resent  injuries  as  implying 
faultiness,  and  retaliate,  not  merely  under  the  notion  of 
having  received  harm,  but  of  having  received  wrong ;  and 
they  have  this  resentment  in  behalf  of  others,  as  well  as  of 
themselves.  So  hkewise  even  the  generality  are,  in  some 
degree,  grateful,  and  disposed  to  return  good  offices,  not 
merely  because  such  a  one  has  been  the  occasion  of  good 
to  them,  but  under  the  view  that  such  good  offices  implied 
kind  intention  and  good  desert  in  the  doer.  To  all  this 
may  be  added  two  or  three  particular  things,  which  many 
persons  will  think  frivolous ;  but  to  me  nothing  appears  so 
which  at  all  comes  in  towards  determining  a  question  of  such 
importance,  as  whether  there  be  or  be  not  a  moral  institution 
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of  goyemment,  in  the  strictest  sense  moral  msibiy  established 
and  begun  in  nature.  The  partictdar  things  are  these :  that 
in  domestic  government,  which  is  doubtless  natural,  childr^i 
and  others  also  are  very  generally  punished  for  falsehood 
and  injustice,  and  ill-behaviour  as  such,  and  rewarded  for 
the  contrary;  which  are  instances  where  veracity  and  justice 
and  right  behaviour  as  mtA  sie  wslmaUy  enforced  by  re- 
wards and  pmiishinents,  whether  more  (x  less  considerable 
in  degree:  that,  though  civil  government  be  supposed  to 
take  cognizance  of  actions  in  no  other  view  than  as  preju- 
dicial to  society,  without  respect  to  the  immoralify  of  them, 
yet  as  such  actions  are  immoral,  so  the  sense  which  men 
have  of  the  immorality  of  them  very  gieady  contributes  in 
difftnent  ways  to  faring  offender  to  justice :  and  that  entire 
absenoe  of  all  crime  and  guilt  in  tibte  moral  s^ise,  when 
plainly  appearing,  will  almost  of  course  procure,  and  cir- 
cumstances of  aggravated  guilt  pievent,  a  remission  of  tha 
penalties  annexed  to  civil  crimes,  in  many  cases,  tiiou^  by 
no  means  in  all. 

Upon  the  whole,  then,  besides  the  good  and  bad  effects 
of  virtue  and  vice  upon  men's  own  minidbt,  the  eoin:8e  of  the 
world  does  2n  some  measure  turn  upon  the  approbati<»i  and 
diss^robation  of  them  as  such,  in  others.  The  sense  of 
well  and  ill  doing',  Hoi^  presages  of  conscience,  the  love  cf 
good  characters  and  dislike  of  bad  ones,  honour,  shame, 
resentment,  gratitude;  aH  these  considered  in  themselves, 
and  in  theur  effects,  do  a^rd  manifest  real  instances  of 
virtue  as  such  naturally  fEnroured,  and  of  vice  as  such  dis- 
countenanced, more  or  less,  in  the  daily  course  of  hmxiaa 
life,  in  every  age,  in  every  relation,  in  every  general  circum- 
stance of  it  That  God  has  given  us  a  moral  nature^  may 
most  justly  be  uiged  as  a  proof  of  our  being  under  his  moral 
government;  but  that  he  has  placed  us  in  a  condition  which 
gives  this  nature,  as  one  may  speak,  scope  to  operate,  and 
in  which  it  do^  toiavoidably  cerate;'  Le.,  influence  maz^ 
kind  to  act,  so  as  thus  to  favour  and  reward  virtue,  and 

'  The  ezUtenee  «f  m  priadple  witlim  our  bnaits,  whidii  a^roves  good 
aetkmi  and  ditappri>v«f  Imd  ooei,  is  adninibly  dcawn  out  and  vindicmted,  m 
oppositioD  to  the  views  of  such  philosoplieri  as  Hobbes  and  Shaftesbury,  by 
Bishop  Butler  in  his  preface  to  the  Sermons^  and  also  in  Sermons  i.  11  and  In. 

'  See  Dttsertation  11. 
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discountenaBce  and  punish  yioe ;  tius  is  not  the  same,  but 
a  further  additional  pnxtf  of  his  moral  government;  lor 
it  is  an  instance  of  it  The  first  is  a  proof  that  he  will 
finally  faivom:  and  support  -virtue  efieetnaliy ;  the  second  is 
an  example  of  his  &,TOUTxng  and  supporting  it  at  present 
in  some  degreed 

If  a  more  distinct  inqniiy  be  made,  whence  it  arises,  that 
virtue  as  sudi  is  often  rewarded,  and  vice  as  such  is  punished, 
and  this  role  never  inverted,  it  will  be  found  to  proceed,  in 
part,  immediately  fi»m  the  moral  nature  itself,  which  God 
has  given  us;  and  cdso  in  part,  fi^om  his  having  given  us, 
together  with  Ihis  nature,  so  great  a  pow^  over  each  other's 
happiness  and  misery.  For,  fcni^  it  is  certain  that  peace 
and  delight,  in  some  degree  and  upon  some  occasions,  is 
tibe  necessary  and  present  efiiaet  of  virtuous  practice;  an 
efiEect  arising  Immediately  from  thai  constitution  of  oor 
nature.  We  are  so  made,  that  well-doing  as  such  gives  us 
sati^Mstion,  at  least,  in  some  instances ;  ill-doing  as  such,  in 
none.  And,  secondbf,  60m  our  moral  nature,  joined  with 
God's  having  put  our  happmesa  and  misery  in  many  re- 
spects in  eadi  other's  power,  it  cazmot  hut  be,  that  vice  as 
such,  some  kinds  and  instances  of  it  at  lea^  will  be  infa- 
mous, and  men  will  be  disposed  to  punish  it  as  in  itself 
detestable ;  and  ihe  villain  vnll  by  no  means  be  able  always 
to  avoid  feeling  that  infamy,  any  more  than  he  will  be  able 
to  escape  this  fbrth^  punishment,  idiich  mankind  will  be 
dif^osed  to  infiict  upon  him,  under  the  notion  of  his  de- 
serving it  But  there  can  be  nothing  on  the  side  of  vice 
to  answer  this ;  because  there  is  nothing  in  the  human  mind 
contradictory,  as  the  lo^ckins  speak,  to  virtue.  For  virtue 
consists  in  a  regard  to  what  is  right  and  reasonable,  as  being 
so ;  in  a  regard  to  veracity,  justice,  charity,  in  themselves ; 
aad  there  is  surely  no  such  thing  as  a  like  natural  regard  to 
fabehood,  injustice,  cruelty.  If  it  be  thought  that  there  are 
instances  of  an  approbation  of  vice,  as  such  in  itself,  and  for 
its  own  sake  (thouj^  it  does  not  appear  to  me  that  there  is 

^  The  ooBcUaian  to  be  dsaum  from  tke  foregoing  mstancei  of  TBtue  bdoig 
Kwarded  as  tuch,  and  vice  punished  as  sv4;h,  in  the  natural  course  of  things 
thm^oiit  Inuaan  life,  in  its  varions  idadons,  is  this :  oar  moral  nature  is 
one  proof  of  GKmI's  mocal  govenunait,  and  these  instances  are  another; 
the  iizBt  is  a  proof  oi  a  future  and  p^£ect,  the  second  are  examples  of  a 
present,  though  a  modified,  moral  goyemment. — {W,) 
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any  such  thing  at  all ;  but  supposmg  there  be),  it  is  evidentlj 
monstrous  * ;  as  much  so  as  the  most  acknowlet^ed  perver- 
sion of  any  passion  whatever.  Such  instances  of  perversion 
then  being  left  out  as  merely  imaginaiy,  or,  however,  un- 
natural;, it  must  follow,  from  the  frame  of  our  nature,  and 
from  our  condition  in  the  respects  now  described,  that 
vice  cannot  at  all  be,  and  virtue  cannot  but  be  favoured  as 
such  by  others,  upon  some  occasions,  and  happy  in  itself,  in 
some  degree.  For  what  is  here  insisted  upon,  is  not  the  de- 
gree in  which  virtue  and  vice  are  thus  distinguished,  but  only 
Qie  thing  itself,  that  they,  are  so  in  some  degree ;  though 
the  whole  good  and  bad  effect  of  virtue  and  vice  as  such,  is 
not  inconsiderable  in  degree.  But  that  they  must  be  thus 
distinguished,  in  some  degree,  is  in  a  manner  necessary :  it 
is  matter  of  fact  of  daily  experience,  even  in  the  greatest 
confusion  of  human  afi&mrs. 

It  is  notj  pretended  but  that,  in  the  natural  course  of 
things,  happiness  and  miseiy  ap^Sear  to  be  distributed  by 
other  rules,  than  only  the  personal  merit  and  demerit  of 
characters.  They  may  sometimes  be  distributed  by  way  of 
mere  discipline.  There  may  be  the  wisest  and  best  reasons 
why  the  world  should  be  governed  by  general  laws,  from 
whence  such  promiscuous  djJBtribution  perhaps  must  follow; 
and  also  why  our  happiness  and  miseiy  should  be  put  in 
each  other's  power,  in  the  degree  which  they  are.  And 
these  things,  as  in  general  they  contribute  to  the  rewarding 
virtue  and  punishing  vice,  as  such,  so  they  often  contri- 
bute also,  not  to  the  inversion  of  this,  which  is  impossible  ; 
but  to  the  rendering  persons  prosperous,  though  wicked; 
afflicted,  though  righteous;  and,  which  is  worse,  to  tiie 
rewarding  some  etcHons,  though  vicious,  and  pimishing  other 
actions,  though  virtuous.  But  all  this  cannot  drown  the 
voice  of  Nature  in  the  conduct  of  Providence,  plainly  de- 
•claring  itself  for  virtue,  by  way  of  distinction  from  vice,  and 
preference  to  it.  For  om  being  so  constituted  as  that  virtue 
«nd  vice  are  thus  naturally  favoured  and  discountenanced, 
rewarded  and  punished,  respectively  as  such,  is  an  intuitive 
proof  of  the  intent  of  Nattire  that  it  should  be  so ;  other 

'  By  ''  monstrous,"  Butler  means  contrary  to  the  ordinary  course  of  natural 
experience ;  and,  therefore,  as  exceptional  cases,  not  to  be  taken  into  account 
in  a  philosophical  disquisition.  For  it  is  an  admitted  principle,  •i^iftia  vi^^ 
rk  xaf  iKtwra  fXTit. — Ed, 
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wise  the  constitution  of  oiu'  mind,  from  which  it  thus 
immiediately  and  directly  proceeds,  would  be  absurd.  But 
it  cannot  be  said,  because  virtuous  actions  are  sometimes 
punished,  and  vicious  actions  rewarded,  that  Nature  intended 
it.  For,  though  this  great  disorder  is  brought  about,  as  ail 
actions  are  done,  bj  means  of  some  natural  passion;  yet 
this  may  he^  as  it  imdoxibtedly^  is,  brought  about  by  the 
perversion  of  such  passion,  implanted  in  us  for  other,  and 
those  very  good  purposes.  And  indeed  these  other  and 
good  purposes,  even  of  every  passion,  may  be  dearly  seen  ^. 

We  have  then  a  declaration,  in  some  degree  of  present 
effect,  from  Him  who  is  supreme  in  Nature,  which  side  he 
is  of,  or  what  part  he  takes;  a  declaration  for  virtue,  and 
against  vice.  So  far  therefore  as  a  man  is  true  to  virtue,  to 
veracity  and  justice,  to  equity  and  charity,  and  the  right  of 
the  case,  in  whatever  he  is  concerned ;  so  far  he  is  on  the 
side  of  the  divine  administraition,  and  cooperates  with  it ; 
and  from  hence,  to  such*  a  man,  arises  naturally  a  secret 
satisfaction  and  sense  of  security,  and  implicit  hope  of 
somewhat  further.    And, 

V.  This  hope  is  confirmed  by  the  necessary  tendencies 
of  virtue,  which,  though  not  of  present  effect,  yet  are  at 
present  discernible  in  nature,  and  so  afford  an  instance  of 
somewhat  moral  in  the  essential  constitution  of  it.  There 
is,  in  the  nature  of  things,  a  tendency  in  virtue  and  vice  to 
produce  the  good  and  bad  effects  now  mentioned,  in  a 
greater  degree  than  they  do  in  fact  produce  lliem.  For 
instance,  good  and  bad  men  would  be  much  more  re- 
warded and  punished  as  such,  were  it  not,  that  justice  is 
often  artificially  eluded,  that  characters  are  not  known,  and 
many,  who  would  thus  favour  virtue  and  discourage  vice, 
are  hindered  from  doing  so  by  accidental  causes.  These 
tendencies  of  vhtue  and  vice  are  obvious  with  regard  to 
individuals.  But  it  may  require  more  particularly  to  be 
considered,  that  power  in  a  society,  by  being  under  the 

^  The  diBtinctions  between  virtue  and  vice,  above  mentioned,  flow  from  our 
natural  constitution;  but  this  constitution  must  be  absurd,  unless  it  have 
some  final  cause;  therefore  this  intention  of  Nature,  is  denoted  and  implied  by 
it.  But  on  the  other  hand,  the  irregular  distribution  of  rewards  and  punish- 
ments does  not  prove  a  similar  intention  of  Nature;  for  they  flow  from 
no  essential  principle  of  our  nature;  therefore  the  natural  passions  which 
procure  them  may  he  in  a  state  of  perversion,  which  evidently  and  undoubt- 
edly they  are.— (Z).) 
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direction  of  Yirtue,  natoiallj  increases,  and  has  a  necessaxy 
tendencj  to  prevail  over  opposite  power,  not  under  tibe 
direction  of  it ;  in  like  manner,  as  power,  by  being  under 
flie  direction  of  reason,  increases,  and  has  a  tend^cy  to 
preyail  over  bmte  force.  There  are  several  brute  creatures 
of  equal,  and  sereral  of  superior  stiengdi,  to  that  of  man; 
and  possibly  the  sum  of  the  whole  strength  of  brutes  may 
be  greater  than  that  of  mankind :  but  reason  gives  us  the 
advantage  and  superiority  over  them ;  and  thus  man  is  the 
acknowledged  govemiz^  animal  upooi  the  earth.  Nor  is 
this  superi<Hity  considered  by  any  as  accidental;  but  as 
what  reason  has  a  tendency,  in  ihe  nature  of  the  thing,  to 
obtain.  And  yet  perhaps  difficulties  may  be  raised  about 
^e  meaning,  as  well  as  the  trath,  of  the  assertion,  that 
virtue  has  the  like  t^idency. 

To  obviate  these  diffieiilties,  let  us  see  more  distinctly, 
how  ^e  case  stands  with  r^azd  to  leastxi,  which  is  so 
readily  admowledged  to  hare  thh  advantageous  tendeacy. 
Suppose  then  two  or  three  men,  of  the  best  and  most 
improved  understanding,  in  a  desolate  op^i  plain,  attacked 
by  ten  times  the  nund»er  of  beasts  of  prey :  wc^d  their 
reason  seciure  them  the  victory  in  this  unequal  combat? 
Power  then,  thou^  joined  with  reason,  and  under  its 
direction,  cannot  be  expected  to  prevail  over  <^postte  power, 
though  merely  brutal,  unless  the  one  bears  some  proportion 
to  the  other.  Again :  put  the  imaginary  case,  that  rational 
and  irrational  creaiuies  were  of  hke  external  shape  and 
manner:  it  is  certain,  before  there  were  o{^)ortunities  for 
the  first  to  distinguish  each  other,  to  s^arate  £x>m  their 
adversaries,  and  to  £Min  a  union  among  themsdves,  they 
mi^t  be  upon  a  level,  or  in  several  respects  upon  great 
disadvantage ;  though  united  they  mi^t  be  vasdy  superior ; 
since  nnion  is  of  such  efficacy,  that  ten  men  united,  noight 
be  able  to  aeoomplish  what  ten  thousand  of  the  saxne 
natural  strength  and  understanding  whoUy  imunited  could 
not  In  this  case,  then,  brute  force  might  more  than  main- 
tain its  ground  against  jreason«  for  want  of  union  among  the 
ratioDal  creatozes.  Or  suppose  a  number  of  men  to  land 
upon  an  island  inhabited  only  by  wild  beasts ;  .a  number  of 
men  who,  by  the  regulations  of  civil  government,  ihe  in- 
ventions of  art,  and  the  ei^erience  of  some  years,  could 
they  be  preserved  so  long,  would  be  really  sufficient  to 
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subdue  tbe  inld  beasts,  and  to  preserva  themselves  in 
security  from  them ;  yet  a  conjuncture  o£  accidents  might 
give  such  advantage  to  the  imUaonal  animalff  as  that  ihej 
might  at  once  overpowar,  and  even  extirpate,  the  whole 
species  of  rational  ones.  Length  of  time  then,  proper 
scope  and  opportonilies,  for  reason  to  exert  liseM,  may  be 
absolutdy  necessary  to  its  prevailing  over  l»iite  force. 
Further  still :  there  are  many  instances  oi  brutes  succeed- 
ing in  attempts,  ^n^iich  they  coold  not  have  undertaken,  had 
not  their  irrational  natisre  rendered  them  incapable  of  fore- 
seeing the  danger  of  audi  attempts,  or  the  fiuy  of  passion 
hindered  their  attending  to  it;  and  there  are  instances  oi 
reason  and  real  prudence  preventing  men's  undertaking 
what,  it  halh  appeared  afterwards,  they  might  have  suc- 
ceeded in  by  a  lucky  rashness.  And  in  certain  conjunc- 
tures, Ignorance  and  fc^y,  weakness  and  discord,  may  have 
their  advantages.  So  that  rational  animaVf  have  not  neces- 
sarily the  superiority  over  irrational  ones;  but,  how  impro- 
bable soever  it  may  be,  it  is  evidently  possible,  that  in  some 
^obes  &e  latter  may  be  superior.  And  were  the  form^ 
wholly  at  varianee  and  disunited,  by  &dse  self-interest  and 
c^yy,  hj  treachay  and  injustice,  and  consequent  rage  and 
maljce  against  each  other,  whilst  the  latter  were  firmly 
united  among  themselves  by  instinct;  this  might  greatly 
contribute  to  the  introducing  such  an  inverted  order  of 
things.  For  every  one  would  consider  it  as  inverted :  since 
reascHi  has,  in  the  nature  of  it,  a  tendency  to  prevail  over 
brute  feree;  notwithstanding  the  possibility  it  may  not 
prevail,  and  the  neeessity,  which  there  is,  of  many  concur 
ring  cix«umstances  to  render  it  prevalent. 

Now  I  say,  virtue  in  a  society  has  a  like  tendimcy  to 
procure  superiority  and  additional  power,  whether  this 
power  be  considei^d  as  the  means  of  security  fi:om  oppo- 
site power,  or  of  obtaining  other  advantages.  And  it  has 
this  tendency,  by  rendering  pubUe  good  tm  object  and  end 
to  every  member  of  the  society,  by  putting  every  one  upon 
eonnidaratifon  and  dlligenoe,  reeoUectaon  and  self-gov^n- 
meat,  both  in  order  to  see  what  is  the  most  effectual 
method,  and  also  in  order  to  perform  then*  proper  part,  for 
obtaining  and  preserving  it;  by  nniting  a  society  within 
itself^  and  so  increasing  its  strength;  and,  which  is  par- 
ticularly to  be  mentiimed,  suiting  it  by  means  of  veracily 
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and  justice.  For  as  these  last  are  principal  bonds  of  union, 
so  benevolence,  or  public  spirit,  undirected,  unrestrained  by 
them,  is,  nobody  knows  what 

And  suppose  the  invisible  world  and  the  invisible  dispen- 
sations of  Providence  to  be  in  any  sort  analogous  to  what 
appears,  or  that  both  together  make  up  one  uniform  scheme, 
the  two  parts  of  which,  the  part  wluch  we  see,  and  that 
which  is  beyond  our  observation,  are  analogous  to  each 
other,  then  there  must  be  a  like  natural  tendency  in  the 
derived  power  throughout  the  universe,  under  the  direction 
of  virtue,  to  prevail  in  general  over  that  which  is  not  under 
its  direction,  as  there  is  in  reason,  derived  reason  in  the 
universe,  to  prevail  over  brute  force'.  But  then,  in  order  to 
the  prevalence  of  virtue,  or  that  it  may  actually  produce 
what  it  has  a  tendency  to  produce,  the  like  concurrences  are 
necessary  as  are  to  the  prevalence  of  reason.  There  must 
be  some  proportion  between  the  natural  power  or  force 
which  is,  and  that  which  is  not,  under  the  direction  of 
virtue;  there  must  be  sufficient  length  of  time;  for  the 
complete  success  of  virtue,  as  of  reason,^  cannot,  from  the 
nature  of  the  thing,  be  otherwise  than  gradual ;  there  must 
be,  as  one  may  speak,  a  fair  field  of  trid,  a  stage  large  and 
extensive  enough,  proper  occasions  and  opportunities  for 
the  virtuous  to  join  together,  to  exert  themselves  against 
lawless  force,  and  to  reap  the  firuit  of  their  united  labours. 
Now  indeed  it  is  to  be  hoped,  that  the  disproportion 
between  the  good  and  bad,  even  here  on  earth,  is  not  so 
great  but  that  the  former  have  natural  power  sufficient  to 
&eir  prevailing  to  a  considerable  degree,  if  circumstances 
would  permit  this  power  to  be  united.  For,  much  less, 
very  much  less,  power  under  the  direction  of  virtue,  would 
prevail  over  much  greater  not  under  the  direction  of  it 
However,  good  men  over  the  foce  of  the  earth  cannot  unite, 
as  for  other  reasons,  so  because  th^y  cannot  be  sufficiently 
ascertained  of  each  other's  characters.  And  the  known 
course  of  human  things,  the  scene  we  are  now  passing 
through,  particularly  the  shortness  of  life,  denies  to  virtue 
its  fuU  scope  in  several  other  respects.     The  natural  ten- 

1  From  two  faypotlietical,  but  easily  conceiTable,  cases,  in  which  the 
tendency  of  yirtae  to  preyail  is  developed  and  its  hindrances  removed,  we 
may  see  more  clearly  the  Tiatwral  character  of  this  tendency,  and  at  the  game 
time  the  merely  accidental  character  of  these  hindrances.—^  TT.) 
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dency  which  we  have  been  considering,  though  real,  is 
hindered  from  bemg  carried  into  effect  in  the  present  state ; 
but  these  hindrances  may  be  removed  in  a  futin*e  one. 
Virtue,  to  borrow  the  Christian  allusion,  is  militant  here, 
and  various  untoward  accidents  contribute  to  its  being  ofiben 
overborne ;  but  it  may  combat  with  greater  advantage  here- 
after, and  prevail  completely,  and  enjoy  its  consequent 
rewsurds,  in  some  futiu'e  states.  Neglected  as  it  is,  perhaps 
imkiiown,  perhaps  despised  and  oppressed  here,  there  may 
be  scenes  in  eternity,  lasting  enough,  and  in  every  other 
way  adapted  to  afford  it  a  si:&cient  sphere  of  action,  and  a 
sufficient  sphere  for  the  natural  consequences  of  it  to  follow 
in  fact  If  the  soul  be  naturally  immortal,  and  this  state 
be  a  progress  towards  a  future  one,  as  childhood  is  towards 
mature  age,  good  men  may  naturally  unite,  not  only 
amongst  themselves,  but  also  with  other  orders  of  virtuous 
creatiures,  in  that  futm-e  state.  For  virtue,  from  the  very 
nature  of  it,  is  a  principle  and  bond  of  union,  in  some 
degree,  amongst  all  who  are  endued  with  it,  and  known  to 
each  other,  so  as  that  by  it,  a  good  man  cannot  but  recom- 
mend himself  to  the  favour  and  protection  of  all  virtuous 
beings  throughout  the  whole  universe  who  can  be  ac- 
quainted with  his  character  and  can  any  way  interpose  in 
his  behalf  in  any  part  of  his  duration.  And  one  might 
add,  that  suppose  sJl  this  advantageous  tendency  of  virtue 
to  become  effect  amongst  one  or  more  orders  of  creatures 
in  any  distant  scenes  and  periods,  and  to  be  seen  by  any 
orders  of  vicious  ci'eatm'es  throughout  the  imiversal  kingdom 
of  God,  this  happy  effect  of  virtue  would  have  a  tendency, 
by  way  of  example,  and  possibly  in  other  ways,  to  amend 
those  of  them  who  are  capable  of  amendment,  and  being 
recovered  to  a  just  sense  of  virtue.  If  our  notions  of  the 
plan  of  Providence  were  enlai'ged  in  any  sort  proportion- 
able to  what  late  discoveries  have  enlarged  our  views  with 
respect  to  the  material  world,  representations  of  this  kind 
would  not  appear  absurd  or  extravagant.  However,  they  are 
not  to  be  taken  as  intended  for  a  literal  delineation  of  what 
is  in  fact  the  particular  scheme  of  the  univerise,  which 
cannot  be  known  without  revelation;  for  suppositions  are 
not  to  be  looked  on  as  true  because  not  incredible ;  but  they 
are  mentioned  to  show  that  our  finding  virtue  to  be  hin- 
dered from  procuring  to  itself  such  superiority  and  advan- 
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tages,  is  no  olijeetion  agsinst  its  haring,  in  iiie  esseniial 
nature  of  the  thing,  a  tendency  to  procure  them.  And  the 
suppositions  now  mentknied  do  plainly  show  this,  for  they 
show,  that  these  hindrances  are  so  far  from  heing  neees^ 
saiy,  that  we  ourselves  can  easily  conceive  how  they  may  be 
removed  in  fdture  states,  and  full  scope  be  granted  to 
virtue.  And  all  these  advant^eous  tendencies  of  it  are  to 
be  considered  as  declarations  of  God  in  its  favour.  This» 
however,  is  taking  a  pretty  large  compass^  thoi:^  it  is 
certain,  that,  as  &e  matenal  woiid  appears  to  ,  be»  in  a 
manner,  boundless  and  immense,  there  must  be  sotms 
scheme  of  Providence  vast  in  proportion  to  it 

But  let  us  return  to  the  earth  our  habitation ;  and  we 
shall  see  this  happy  tendency  oi  virtue,  by  imagining  an 
instance  not  so  vast  and  remote ;  by  suppoinng  a  kingdom 
or  society  of  men  upon  it,  perfectly  virtuous,  foar  a  succes- 
sion of  many  ages ;  to  which,  if  you  please,  may  be  given 
a  situation  advantageous  for  universal  monarchy'.  In  sueh 
a  state,  there  would  be  Jio  such  thing  as  faction ;  but  men 
of  the  greatest  capadfy  would  of  course,  all  along,  have 
the  chief  direction  of  affidrs  willingly  yielded  to  them ;  and 
they  would  share  it  among  themselves  without  envy.  Each 
of  these  would  have  the  part  assigned  him,  to  which  bis 
genius  was  peculiaiiy  adapted ;  and  others,  who  bad  not 
any  distinguished  genius,  would  be  safe,  and  think  them- 
selves very  happy,  by  being  under  the  protection  and 
guidance  of  those  who  had.  Public  detenninations  would 
really  be  the^  result  of  the  united  wisdom  of  the 
community;  and  they  would  faithfully  be  executed,  by 
the  united  strength  of  it.  Some  would  in  a  higher  way 
contribute,  but  sJl  would  in  some  way  contribute,  to  the 
public  prosperity ;  and  in  it,  each  would  enjoy  the  fruits  of 
his  own  virtue.  And  as  injustice,  whether  by  fraud  or 
force,  would  be  unknown  among  themselves,  so  they  would 
be  sufficiently  secured  from  it  in  their  neighbours.  For 
Gimning  and  false  self-interest,  confedoades  in  injustice, 

^  The  trntii  wkieh  iuppIiM  ike  bans  of  Bnder't  arg:iimexit  is  rapported 
hj  ezbibiting  to  onr  nmids  the  scfaeme  in  its  dereloped  state,  wherein  the 
impediments  of  lirtae  ace  supposed  to  have  been  remoyed,  and  the  effect  oC 
its  tendencies  completed;  in  this  nuinner  causing  us  to  observe  how  readily 
our  minds  apprehend  its  propriety;  in  other  words,  how  easily  and  entirely  it 
coincides  with  the  conceptions  of  that  reason  which  God  has  giyen  ua,^-{i>.) 
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€fver  slight,  and  aecompanied  with  faction  az>d  intestine 
treacheiy ;  these  on  one  hand  wonld  be  focmd  m^re  childish 
follj  and  weakness,  when  set  in  opposition  against  wisdom, 
pnblie  spirit,  union  inviolable, .and  fidelitj  on  the  other; 
allowing  both  a  snffieient  length  of  years  to  try  their  force. 
Add  the  genmi  influence,  which  snch  a  kingdom  would 
have  over  the  face  of  the  earth,  by  way  of  example  partieo- 
laiiy,  and  the  reverence  which  would  be  paid  it.  It  would 
plamly  be  superior  to  all  others,  and  the  wo<rld  must  gradually 
come  under  its  empire;  not  by  means  of  lawless  violence, 
but  partly  by  what  must  be  allowed  to  be  just  conquest, 
and  partly  by  other  kingdoms  submitting  themselves  volun- 
tarily to  it,  throughout  a  course  of  ages,  and  claiming  its 
protection,  one  after  another,  in  successive  exigencies.  The 
head  of  it  would  be  an  uniyersal  monaich,  in  another  sense 
than  any  mortal  has  yet  been;  and  the  eastern  style 
would  be  literally  applicable  to  him,  that  all  people,  nations, 
and  langiMffes  shauM  serve  kirn.  And  though  indeed  our 
knowledge  of  human  nature,  and  the  whole  history  of  man- 
kind, show  the  impossibihty,  without  some  miraculous 
interposition,  that  a  number  of  men  here  on  earth  should 
unite  in  one  society  or  government,  in  the  fear  cf  God  and 
universai  practice  of  virtue,  and  that  such  a  government 
should  continue  so  united  for  a  succession  of  ages ;  yet 
admitting  or  supposing  this,  the  effect  would  be  as  now 
drawn  out.  And  thus,  for  instance,  the  wonderful  power 
and  prosperity  promised  to  the  Jewish  nation  in  the  Scrip- 
ture would  be  in  a  great  measure  the  consequence  of  what 
is  predicted  of  them,  thai  the  people  shovM  be  aU  righteous, 
aai  inherit  the  land  for  ever^ ;  were  we  to  understand  the 
latter  phrase  of  a  long  continuance,  only  sufficient  to 
give  thmgs  time  to  wm*k.  The  predictions  of  this  kind,  for 
diere  are  many  of  them,  cannot  come  to  pass,  in  the 
present  known  course  of  nature ;  but  siqypose  them  come 
to  pass,  and  then  the  dominion  and  pre-eminence  promised 
must  naturally  follow,  to  a  very  considerable  degree. 

Consider  now  the  general  system  of  religion :  that  the 
government  ctf  the  world  is  uml<»rm,  and  one,  and  moral ; 
^hat  Vfftue  and  right  shall  finally  hare  the  advantage,  and 
prevail  over  fraud  and  lawless  force,  oyer  the  deceits  as  well 
as  the  violence  of  wickedness,  under  the  conduct  of  one 
» Iw.  he  21. 
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supreme  governor ;  and  from  the  observations  above  made, 
it  will  appear,  that  God  ha^,  by  our  reason,  given  us  to  see 
a  peculiar  connection  in  the  several  parts  of  this  scheme, 
and  a  tendency  towards  the  completion  of  it,  arising  out  of 
the  very  nature  of  virtue :  which  tendency  is  to  be  con- 
sidered as  somewhat  moral  in  the  essential  constitution  of 
things.  If  any  one  should  think  all  this  to  be  of  little 
importance,  I  desire  him  to  consider,  what  he  would  think 
if  vice  had  essentially  and  in  its  nature  these  advantageous 
tendencies,  or  if  virtue  had  essentially  the  direct  contrary 
ones. 

But  it  may  be  objected,  that  notwithstandmg  all  these 
natiuul  effects  and  these  natural  tendencies  of  virtue,  yet 
things  may  be  now  going  on  throughout  the  universe,  and 
may  go  on  hereafter,  in  die  same  mixed  way  as  here  at  pre- 
sent upon  earth :  virtue  sometimes  prosperous,  sometimes 
depressed ;  vice  sometimes  punished,  sometimes  successful. 
The  answer  to  which  is,  that  it  is  not  the  purpose  of  this 
chapter,  nor  of  this  treatise,  properly  to  prove  God's  perfect 
moral  government  over  the  world,  or  the  truth  of  Beligion ; 
but  to  observe  what  there  is  in  the  constitution  and  course 
of  nature  to  confirm  the  proper  proof  of  it,  supposed  to  be 
known ;  and  that  the  weight  of  the  foregoing  observations 
to  this  purpose  may  be  Sius  distinctly  proved.  Pleasure 
and  pain  are  indeed  to  a  certain  degree,  say  to  a  very  high 
degree,  distributed  amongst  us  without  any  apparent  regs^ 
to  the  merit  or  demerit  of  characters.  And  were  there  no- 
thing else  concerning  this  matter  discernible  in  the  consti- 
tution and  course  of  nature,  there  would  be  no  ground 
from  the  constitution  and  course  of  nature  to  hope  or  to 
fear,  that  men  would  be  rewarded  or  pimished  hereafter  ac- 
cording to  their  deserts;  which,  however,  it  is  to  be 
remarked,  implies,  that  even  then  there  would  be  no  ground 
from  appearances  to  think,  that  vice  upon  the  whole  would 
have  the  advantage,  rather  than  that  virtue  would.  And 
thus  the  proof  of  a  future  state  of  retribution  would  rest 
upon  the  usual  known  arguments  for  it,  which  are  I  think 
plainly  unanswerable ;  and  would  be  so,  though  there  were 
no  additional  confirmation  of  them  from  the  things  above 
insisted  on.  But  these  things  are  a  very  strong  confirma- 
tion of  them.     For, 

First  They  show  that  the  Author  of  Nature  is  not  indiffer- 
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ent  to  virtue  and  vice.  They  amount  to  a  declaration, 
from  him,  determinate,  and  not  to  be  evaded,  in  favour  of 
one,  and  against  the  other;  such  a  declaration,  as  there 
is  nothing  to  be  set  over  against  or  answer,  on  the  part  of 
vice.  So  that  were  a  man,  laying  aside  the  proper  proof 
of  Religion,  to  determine  from  the  course  of  natm-e  only, 
whether  it  were  most  probable,  that  the  righteous  or  the 
wicked  would  have  the  advantage  in  a  futiu-e  Ufe,  there  can 
be  no  doubt  but  that  he  would  determine  the  probability 
to  be,  that  the  former  would.  The  coiu-se  of  nature  then, 
in  the  view  of  it  now  given,  furnishes  us  with  a  real  practi- 
cal proof  of  the  obhgations  of  ReUgion. 

Secondly,  When,  conformably  to  what  Religion  teaches 
us,  God  shall  reward  and  punish  virtue  and  vice  as  such, 
so  as  that  every  one  shall,  upon  the  whole,  have  his  deserts ; 
this  distributive  justice  will  not  be  a  thing  different  in 
kindy  but  only  in  degree,  from  what  we  experience  in  his 
present  government.  It  will  be  that  in  effect  toward  which 
we  now  see  a  tendency.  It  will  be  no  more  than  the  com- 
pletion of  that  moral  government,  the  principles  and  beginning 
of  which  have  been  shown,  beyond  all  dispute,  discernible 
in  the  present  constitution  and  course  of  natiu-e.  And 
from  hence  it  follows. 

Thirdly,  That,  as  imder  the  natural  government  of  God, 
our  experience  of  those  kinds  and  degrees  of  happiness 
and  misery,  which  we  do  experience  at  present,  gives  just 
ground  to  hope  for,  and  to  fear,  higher  degrees  and  o&ier 
kinds  of  both  in  a  future  state,  Supposing  a  future  state 
admitted :  so  under  his  moral  government  our  experience, 
that  virtue  and  vice  are,  in  the  manners  above  mentioned, 
actually  rewarded  and  punished  at  present,  in  a  certain 
degree,  gives  just  ground  to  hope  and  to  fear,  that  they 
may  be  rewarded  and  punished  in  a  higher  degree  hereafter. 
It  is  acknowledged  indeed  that  this  alone  is  not  sufficient 
ground  to  think,  that  they  actually  wiU  he  rewarded  and 
punished  in  a  higher  degree,  rather  than  in  a  lower;  but 
then, 

Lastly.  There  is  sufficient  groimd  to  think  ^so,  from  the 
good  and  bad  tendencies  of  virtue  and  vice.  For  these 
tendencies  are  essential,  and  founded  in  the  nature  of 
things;  whereas  the  hindrances  to  their  becoming  effect 
are,  in  nmnberless  cases,  not  necessary,  but  artificial  only. 

E 
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Now  it  may  be  much  more  strongly  argued,  that  these  ten- 
dencies, as  well  as  the  actual  rewards  and  punishments,  of 
virtue  and  vice,  which  arise  directly  out  of  the  nature  of 
things,  will  remain  hereafter,  than  that  the  accidental 
hinikances  of  them  will.  And  if  these  hindrances  do  not 
remain,  those  rewards  and  punishments  cannot  but  be 
carried  on  much  farther  towards  the  perfection  of  moml 
government;  i.  e.,  the  tendencies  of  virtue  and  vice  -will 
become  effect :  but  when,  or  where,  or  in  what  particular 
way,  cannot  be  known  at  all  but  by  revelation. 

Upon  the  whole,  there  is  a  kind  of  moral  gov^'maent 
implied  in  God's  natural  government  ^ ;  virtue  and  vice  are 
naturally  rewarded  and  punished  as  bend^cial  aiid  niis- 
chievous  to  society  ^  and  rewarded  and  punished  directly 
as  virtue  and  vice  ^  The  notion,  then,  of  a  moral  scheme 
of  government  is  not  fictitious,  but  natural ;  £cHr  it  is  sug- 
gested to  our  thoughts  by  the  constitution  and  course  of 
nature ;  and  the  execution  of  this  scheme  is  actually  began 
in  the  instances  here* mentioned;  and  these  things  are  to 
be  considered  as  a  declaration  of  the  Author  of  Nature,  foe 
virtue,  and  against  vice ;  they  give  a  credibility  to  the  sup- 
position of  tibeir  being  rewarded  and  punished  hereafter, 
and  also  ground  to  hope  and  to  fear  that  they  may  be  re- 
warded and  punished  in  higher  degrees  than  tliey  are  here^ 
and  as  all  this  is  confirmed,  so  the  argument  for  religion 
from  the  constitution  and  coarse  of  nature  is  carried  on 
£uther,  by  observing  that  there  are  natural  tendencies,  and, 
in  innumerable  cases,  only  artificial  hindrances,  to  tlus 
moral  scheme's  being  carried  on  much  £Euiher  towards  per- 
fection than  it  is  at  present  ^.  The  notion,  then,  of  a  moral 
scheme  of  government,  much  more  perfect  than  what  is 
seen,  is  not  a  fictitious,  but  a  natural  noticm;  for  it  is  sug- 
gested to  our  thoughts  by  the  essential  tendencies  of  virtue 
and  vice ;  and  these  tendencies  are  to  be  considered  as  in- 
timations, as  implicit  promises  and  threatenings  from  the 
Author  of  Nature  of  much  greater  rewards  and  punishments 

'  P.  118.  «  P.  114.  3  p,  115^  &C. 

^  Bntler  concludet,  not  only  that  **  the  notion  of  a  moral  leheme  of  govern- 
ment  is  not  fictitious  but  natuial,**  but  also  that  "  the  notion  of  a  manil 
scheme  fax  more  perfect  than  what  we  see  realized  here  is  not  fictitiooiy  but 
natural;  that  is,  it  is  in  strict  accordance  with  the  constitution  and  course  of 
nature,  as  it  presents  itself  to  our  sight" — Bd. 

»  P.  121,  &c 
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to  follow  virtue  and  vice  than  do  ai  present;  and  indeed 
every  natwral  tendency  which  is  to  continue,  but  which  is 
hindered  from  becoming  effect  by  only  accidental  causes, 
affords  a  presumption  that  such  tendency  will  some  time  or 
other  become  effect,  a  presumpticm  in  degree  proportionable 
to  the  length  of  the  dnration  dirough  which  such  tendency 
will  continue ;  and  from  these  things  together  arises  a  real 
presumption  diat  die  moral  scheme  of  goremment  esta- 
blished in  nature  shall  be  carried  on  much  farther  towards 
perfection  hereafter,  and,  I  think,  a  presumption  that  it  will 
be  absolutely  completed.  But  from  these  iiiings,  joined 
with  the  moral  nature  which  God  has  given  us,  considered 
as  given  us  by  him,  arises  a  practical  proof  ^  that  it  wiU 
be  completed ;  a  proof  from  fsbct ;  and  therefore  a  distinct 
one  from  that  which  is  deduced  from  die  eternal  and  un- 
alterable relaAiocs,  th<$  fitness  and  unfitness  of  actions  '. 


CHAPTER  IV  ^. 

OP  A  STATE   OF  PBOBATION,  AS  IMPLYING  TBlALy  DIFFICULTIES, 
AND   DANGEB. 

The  genersd  doctrine  of  religion,  that  our  present  life  is  a 
state  of  probation  for  a  future  one,  comprehends  imder  it 
several  particular  things  distinct  from  each  other.  But  the 
first  and  most  common  meaning  of  it  seems  to  be,  that  our 
frtture  interest  is  now  depending,  and  depending  upon  our> 

*  See  this  proof  drawn  out  briefly^  Chap.  yL-^Ed, 

3  Throughont  the  present  work,  Butler  hat  considered  only  the  fnoral 
difference,  by  which  yirtne  and  rice,  as  such,  are  approved  and  disapproTed. 
Dr.  8.  Clarke  has  demonstrated,  in  his  sermons  at  Boyle's  lecture,  that  there 
are  weittial  d^ereneet  m  the  qualities  of  human  actions  established  in 
nature;  and  that  thiB  natwral  difference  of  things,  prior  to  and  independent 
of  all  will,  creates  a  natural  ^neM  in  the  agent  to  act  agreeably  to  iL  It  is 
obvious  that  the  introduction  ef  this  principle  would  materially  confirm  Bishop 
Boiler's  argument. — (H.) 

*  Thongh  religious  probation  meamr,  generally,  the  same  thing  as  God's 
moral  government  (for  both  imply  temptations,  whence  arise  those  difficul- 
ties and  dangers  which  belong  to  probation,  and  without  which  there  could 
be  no  possibility  of  vice  nor  ground  for  rewards  and  punishments  in  moral 
government),  yet  there  is  this  dilRrence,  that  the  word  "jprobation**  eatpresses, 
more  distinctly  than  the  words  **  moral  govemmetU,"  a  state  of  trial;  ».  e.,  of 
difficulties  and  dangers  through  temptations.  Probation  then,  in  this  r— ^ 
may  require  to  be  more  particularly  considered. — (TF.) 
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selves ;  that  we  have  scope  and  opportunities  here  for  that 
good  and  bad  behaviour  which  God  will  reward  and  punish 
hereafter,  together  with  temptations  to  one,  as  well  as  in- 
ducements of  reason  to  the  other;  and  this  is  in  a  great 
measure  the  same  with  saying  that  we  are  under  the  moral 
government  of  God,  and  to  give  an  accoimt  of  our  actions 
to  him,  for  the  notion  of  a  futiire  account  and  general 
righteous  judgment  implies  some  sort  of  temptations  to 
what  is  wrong ;  otherwise  there  would  be  no  moral  possi- 
bility of  doing  wrong,  nor  ground  for  judgment  or  discri- 
mination ;  but  there  is  this  difference,  that  the  word  proba- 
tion is  more  distinctly  and  particularly  expressive  of  allure- 
ments to  wrong,  or  difficulties  in  adhering  uniformly  to 
what  is  right,  and  of  the  danger  of  miscarrying  by  such 
temptations,  than  the  words  moral  government.  A  state  of 
probation  then,  as  thus  particularly  implying  in  it  trial,  dif- 
ficulties, and  danger,  may  require  to  be  considered  dis- 
tinctly by  itself. 

And  as  the  moral  government  of  God,  which  religion 
teaches  us,  implies  that  we  are  in  a  state  of  trial  with  re- 
gard to  a  future  world ;  so  also  his  natural  government  over 
us  implies  that  we  are  in  a  state  of  trial  in  the  like  sense 
with  regard  to  the  present  world.     Natural  government  by 
rewards  and  punishments  as  much  implies  natural  trial,  as 
moral  government  does  moral  trial.     The  natmul  govern- 
ment of  God  here  meant  ^  consists  in  his  annexing  pleasure 
to  some  actions,  and  pain  to  others,  which  are  in  our  power 
to  do  or  forbear,  and  in  giving  us  notice  of  such  appoint- 
ment beforehand.      This  necessarily  implies  that  he  has 
made  om*  happiness  and  miseiy,  or  our  interest,  to  depend 
in  part  upon  ourselves ;  and  so  far  as  men  have  temptations 
to  any  com-se  of  action  which  will  probably  occasion  them 
greater  temporal  inconvenience  and  uneasiness  than  satis- 
faction, so  far  their  temporal  interest  is  in  danger  fix)m 
themselves,  or  they  are  in  a  state  of  trial  with  respect  to  it. 
Now  people  often  blame  others,  and  even  themselves,  for 
their  misconduct  in  their  temporal  concerns ;  and  we  find 
many  are  greatly  wanting  to  themselves,  and  miss  of  that 
natural  happiness  which  they  might  have  obtained  in  the 
present  life :  perhaps  every  one  does  in  some  degree.     But 
many  run  themselves  into  great  inconvenience,  and  into 
'  Chap,  it 
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extreme  distress  and  misery;  not  through  incapacity  of 
knowing  better  and  doing  better  for  themselves,  which 
would  be  nothing  to  the  present  purpose,  but  through  their 
own  fault.  And  these  things  necessarily  imply  temptation 
and  danger  of  miscarrying  in  a  greater  or  less  degree  with 
respect  to  our  worldly  interest  or  happiness.  Every  one 
too,  without  having  religion  in  his  thoughts,  speaks  of  the 
hazards  which  young  people  run  upon  their  setting  out  in 
the  world;  hazards  from  other  causes  than  merely  their 
ignorance  and  unavoidable  accidents ;  and  some  coinrses  of 
vice,  at  least,  being  contrary  to  men's  worldly  interest  or 
good,  temptations  to  these  must  at  the  same  time  be 
temptations  to  forego  om-  present  and  our  future  interest. 
Thus  in  om*  natural  or  temporal  capacity,  we  are  in  a  state 
of  trial,  i.  e,,  of  difficulty  and  danger,  analogous,  or  like  to 
our  moral  and  religious  trial. 

This  will  more  distinctly  appear  to  any  one  who  thinks 
it  worth  while  more  distinctly  to  consider  what  it  is  which 
constitutes  our  trial  in  both  capacities,  and  to  observe  how 
mankind  behave  under  it^. 

And  that  which  constitutes  this  om*  trial,  in  both  these 
capacities,  must  be  somewhat  either  in  om:  external  circum- 
stances, or  in  our  nature.  For,  on  the  one  hand,  persons 
may  be  betrayed  into  wrong  behaviour  upon  surprise,  or 
overcome  upon  any  other  very  singular  and  extraordinary 
external  occasions,  who  would  otherwise  have  preserved 
their  character  of  prudence  and  of  virtue :  in  which  cases 
every  one,  in  speaking  of  the  wrong  behaviour  of  these  per- 
sons, would  impute  it  to  such  particular  external  circum- 
stances. And  on  the  other  hand,  men  who  have  contracted 
habits  of  vice  and  foUy  of  any  kind,  or  have  some  particular 
passions  in  excess,  wiU  seek  opportunities,  and,  as  it  were, 
go  out  of  their  way  to  gratify  themselves  in  these  respects, 
at  the  expense  of  their  wisdom  and  then-  virtue ;  led  to  it, 
as  every  one  would  say,  not  by  external  temptations,  but  by 
such  habits  and^  passions.  And  the  accoimt  of  this  last 
case  is,  that  particular  passions  are  no  more  coincident  with 
prudence,  or  that  reasonable  self-love  the  end  of  which  is 
our  worldly  interest,  than  they  are  with  the  principle  of 
virtue  and  religion,  but  often  draw  contrary  ways  to  one, 

*  Here  some  particularB  are  noted  relative  to  this  subject,  and  illustrating 
alike  the  nature  of  our  natural  and  moral  temptations. — (/>.) 
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as  well  as  to  the  other ;  and  so  such  particular  passions  ar 
as  much  temptations  to  act  imprudently  with  regard  to  our 
worldly  interest  as  to  act  vicioiwly^  However,  as  when  we 
say  m&i  are  misled  hy  external  circumstances  of  tempta- 
tion, it  cannot  hut  he  understood  that  th^e  is  somewhat 
within  themselves  to  render  those  circumstances  tempta- 
tions, or  to  render  them  sttsc^tihle  of  impressioms  from 
Ihem ;  so  when  we  say  they  are  misled  hy  passions,  it  is 
always  supposed  that  there  are  occasions,  circumstanoes, 
and  ol]jects  exciting  these  passions,  and  afifording  meaas  for 
gratifying  them.  ^And  therefore,  temptations  from  within 
and  from  without 'coincide  and  mutuaUy  imply  each  other. 
Now  the  several  external  objects  of  the  appetites,  passions, 
and  affections  being  present  to  the  senses,  or  opsring  them- 
selves to  the  mind,  and  so  exciting  emotions  suitable  to 
their  natm-e,  not  only  in  cases  where  they  can  he  gratified 
consistently  with  innocence  and  prudence,  but  also  in  cases 
where  they  cannot,  and  yet  can  be  gratified  imprudently 
and  viciously :  this  as  really  puts  them  in  danger  <^  y(dun- 
tarily  foregoing  their  present  interest  or  good  as  their  future, 
and  as  really  renders  self-denial  necessary  to  secure  one  as 
the  other ;  t.  «.,  we  are  in  a  like  state  of  trial  with  respect 
to  both,  by  the  very  same  passions,  excited  by  the  veiy  same 
means.  Thus  mankind  having  a  temporal  interest  dep^id- 
ing  upon  themselves,  and  a  |»iident  course  of  behaviour 
being  necessary  to  secure  it,  passions  inordinately  excited, 
whether  by  means  of  example  or  by  any  other  external 
circumstance,  towards  such  objects,  at  such  times  or  in 
such  degrees  as  that  they  cannot  be  gratified  consistently 
with  worldly  prudence,  are  temptations — dangerous,  and 
too  often  suecessfol,  temptations — to  forego  a  ^ater  tem- 
poral good  for  a  less ;  i.  e.,  to  forego  what  is,  upon  the 
whole,  our  temporal  interest  for  the  sake  of  a  present  grati- 
fication. This  is  a  description  of  our  state  of  trial  in  our 
temporal  capacity.  Substitute  now  the  word  future  for  tern- 
pored,  and  virtue  ioT prudence^ ;  and  it  will  be  just  as  proper 

>  See  Sermons  preaclied  at  tlie  Rolls,  1726,  2nd  edit.  p.  205,  &e.  Fre£ 
p.  25,  &c.     Senn.  p.  21,  &e. 

'  Facables  are  founded  on  ualogieal  zeaaoninf .  See,  in  tUt  caee,  tlM 
Scripture  parable  of  the  T^  Virgins,  but  more  especially  that  tf  the  Unjait 
Steward.  "The  lord  commended  the  unjust  steward,  because  he  had  done 
visely :  for  ^  children  of  this  world  are  in  their  geneEation  wiser  than,  the 
children  of  light."  (St.  Luke  xvi.  8.)— JS;<2. 
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a  description  of  our  state  of  trial  in  our  religious  ci^adty, 
so  analogous  are  they  to  each  other. 

K,  from  eonsideration  of  this  our  like  state  of  trial  in 
both  capacities,  "we  go  on  to  observe  farther  how  mankind 
behave  under  it,  we  shall  find  there  are  some  who  have  so 
little  sense  of  it  that  they  scarce  look  beycmd  the  passing 
day ;  they  are  so  taken  up  with  present  gratifications  as  to 
have,  in  a  maimer,  no  feeling  of  consequences,  no  regard  to 
their  fiiture  ease  or  fortune  in  this  life,  any  m(^e  than  to 
Iheir  happiness  in  another.  Some  appear  to  be  blinded 
and  deceived  by  inordinate  passion,  in  their  worldly  con- 
cerns as  much  as  in  Behgion.  Others  are  not  deceived, 
but,  as  it  were,  forcibly  earned  away  by  the  like  passions 
agamst  their  better  judgment,  and  feeble  resolutions  too,  of 
actmg  better.  And  there  are  men,  and  truly  they  are  not 
a  few,  who  shamelessly  avow,  not  their  interest,  but  their 
mere  will  and  pleasure,  to  be  their  law  of  life,  and  who,  in 
open  defiance  c^  everything  that  is  reasonable,  will  go  gq 
in  a  course  of  vicious  extravagance,  foreseeing,  with  no 
remorse  and  little  fear,  that  it  will  be  their  temporal  ruin  ; 
and  some  of  them  under  the  apprehension  of  the  conse- 
quences of  wickedness  in  another  state.  And  to  speak  in 
die  most  moderate  way,  human  creatures  are  not  only  con- 
tinually liable  to  go  wrong  volimtarily,  but  we  see  likewise 
that  they  often  actually  do  so  with  respect  to  their  temporal 
interests,  as  well  as  with  respect  to  Eelig^on. 

Thus  our  difficulties  and  dangers,  or  our  trials  in  our 
temporal  and  our  religious  capacity,  as  they  proceed  from 
the  same  causes  and  have  the  same  effect  upon  men's  beha- 
viour, are  evidently  analogous  and  of  the  same  kind. 

It  may  be  added,  that  as  the  difficulties  and  dangers  of 
misearrying  in  our  religimis  state  of  trial  are  greatly 
increased,  and  one  is  ready  to  think  in  a  manner  whoUy 
made  by  the  ill  behaviour  of  others,  by  a  wrong  education, 
wrong  in  a  moral  sense,  sometimes  positively  vicious ;  by 
general  bad  example ;  by  the  dishonest  artifices  whi(;h  are 
got  into  business  of  all  kinds,  and  in  very  many  parts  of 
the  world,  by  religion's  being  corrupted  into  superstitions 
which  indulge  men  in  their  vices ;  so,  in  like  manner,  the 
difficulties  of  cofuducting  ourselves  prudently  in  respect  to 
our  present  interest,  and  our  danger  6f  being  led  aside 
fi'om  pursuing  it,  are  greatly  increased  by  a  foolish  eduea- 
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tion;  and,  after  we  come  to  mature  age,  by  the  extravagance 
and  carelessness  of  others  whom  we  have  intercourse  with, 
and  by  mistaken  notions,  very  generally  prevalent  and 
taken  up  from  common  opinion,  concerning  temporal  hap- 
piness and  wherein  it  consists.  And  persons,  by  their  own 
negligence  and  folly  in  their  tempor«d  affairs,  no  less  than 
by  a  course  of  vice,  bring  themselves  into  new  difficulties, 
and,  by  habits  of  indulgence,  become  less  qualified  to  go 
through  them ;  and  one  irregularity  after  another  embarrasses 
things  to  such  a  degree  that  they  know  not  whereabout 
they  are,  and  often  makes  the  patli  of  conduct  so  intricate 
and  perplexed  that  it  is  difficult  to  trace  it  out — difficult 
even  to  determine  what  is  the  prudent  or  the  moral  part* 
Thus,  fov  instance,  wrong  behaviour  in  one  stage  of  life, 
youth — ^wrong,  I  mean,  considering  ourselves  only  in  our 
temporal  capacity,  without  taking  in  religion — ^this,  in  seve- 
ral ways,  increases  the  difficulties  of  right  behaviour  in 
mature  age ;  L  e.,  puts  us  into  a  more  disadvantageous 
state  of  trial  in  our  temporal  capacity. 

We  are  an  inferior  part  of  the  creation  of  God  ^  There  are 
natm*al  appearances  of  our  being  in  a  state  of  degradation  ^ 
And  we  certainly  are  in  a  condition  which  does  not  seem  by 
any  means  the  most  advantageous  we  could  imagine  or 
desire,  either  in  our  natm-al  or  moral  capacity,  for  securing 
either  our  present  or  futm-e  interest.  However,  this  con- 
dition, low  and  careful  and  uncertain  as  it  is,  does  not  afford 
any  just  ground  of  complaint^.  For,  as  men  may  manage 
their  temporal  affairs  with  prudence,  and  so  pass  their  days 
here  on  earth  in  tolerable  ease  and  satisfaction,  by  a  mode- 

>  Part  XL,  chap.  v. 

'  We  are  not  hence  to  infer  that  Bishop  Butler  was  a  believer  in  those 
doctrines  which  represent  the  whole  hnman  race,  in  consequence  of  the  fidl, 
as  having  wholly  lost  aU  traces  of  original  righteousness.  Were  such  the 
case,  he  could  not  have  argued,  as  he  has  done  in  his  sermons,  on  the  natural 
supremacy  of  conscience  even  in  &llen  human  nature.  He  knew  that 
although  at  the  fall  the  ivM.ge  of  Qod  was  lost  by  men,  the  likeneu  still 
remained. — Ed, 

^  Two  possible  complaints  and  objections  are  here  answered  by  implication : 
first,  that  a  state  of  religious  probation  is  improbable,  because  it  implies 
difficulties  from  temptation,  and  because  our  fiillen  state  makes  the  chance  of 
success  to  be  against  us ;  and,  secondly,  that  a  state  of  probation  implies 
danger  of  &ilure  and  hazard,  and  that  it  is  improbable  that  any  hazard  should 
be  imposed  upon  us  by  an  omniscient  Being,  who  knows  our  danger  of 
Ming.— (F.) 
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rate  degree  of  care;  so  likewise  with  regard  to  religion, 
there  is  no  more  required  than  what  they  are  well  able  to 
do,  and  what  they  must  be  greatly  wanting  to  themselves  if 
they  neglect.  And  for  persons  to  have  that  put  upon  them 
which  tibey  are  well  able  to  go  through,  and  no  more,  we 
naturally  consider  as  an  equitable  thing,  supposing  it  done 
by  proper  authority.  Nor  have  we  any  more  reason  to 
complain  of  it,  with  regard  to  the  Author  of  Nature,  than 
of  hiis  not  having  given  us  other  advantages  belonging  to 
other  orders  of  creatures. 

But  the  thing  here  insisted  upon  is  that  the  state  of  trial 
which  Eehgion  teaches  us  we  are  in  is  rendered  credible  by 
its  being  throughout  uniform  and  of  a  piece  with  the  general 
conduct  of  Providence  towards  us,  in  all  other  respects 
within  the  compass  of  om*  knowledge.  Indeed  if  mankind, 
considered  in  their  natural  capacity  as  inhabitants  of  this 
world  only,  found  themselves  from  their  birth  to  their 
death  in  a  settled  state  of  security  and  happiness,  without 
any  solicitude  or  thought  of  their  own,  or  if  they  were  in 
no  danger  of  being  brought  into  inconveniences  and  dis- 
tress by  carelessness,  or  the  folly  of-  passion,  through  bad 
example,  the  treacheiy  of  others,  or  the  deceitful  appear- 
ances of  things;  were  this  our  natural  condition,  then  it 
might  seem  strange  and  be  some  presumption  agsdnst  the 
trutli  of  Religion  that  it  represents  our  future  and  more 
general  interest,  as  not  secure  of  course,  but  as  depending 
upon  our  behaviour,  and  requiring  recollection  and  self- 
government  to  obtain  it.  For  it  might  be  alleged,  "  What 
you  say  is  our  condition  in  one  respect,  is  not  in  anywise 
of  a  sort  with  what  we  find,  by  experience,  our  condition  is 
in  another.  Our  whole  present  interest  is  secured  to  our 
hands  without  any  solicitude  of  ours,  and  why  should  not 
our  future  interest,  if  we  have  any  such,  be  so  too?"  But 
since,  on  the  contrary,  thought  and  consideration,  the 
voluntary  denying  ourselves  many  things  which  we  desire, 
and  a  course  of  behaviour,  far  £rom  being  always  agreeable 
to  us,  are  absolutely  necessary  to  our  acting  even  a  common 
decent  and  common  prudent  part,  so  as  to  pass  with  any 
satisfaction  through  the  present  world,  and  be  received 
upon  any  tolerable  good  terms  in  it ;  since  this  is  the  case, 
all  presumption  against  self-denial  and  attention  being 
necessary  to  secure  our  higher  interest,  is  removed.     Had 
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we  not  expeiienee,  it  migbt,  perhaps  speciously,  be  ni^d 
that  it  is  improbable  anytJiing  of  ha^uxi  and  danger  should 
be  pnt  upon  us  by  an  Lufinite  Bdng,  when  everylhmg 
which  is  hazard  and  danger  in  our  manner  of  conception, 
and  will  end  in  error,  confusion,  and  miseiy,  is  now  already 
certain  in  his  fore-knowledge.  And  indeed,  why  anytbmg 
of  hazard  and  danger  should  be  put  upon  such  frail 
creatures  as  we  are,  may  well  be  thought  a  diffiecdiy  in 
speculation,  and  cannot  but  be  so  till  we  know  the  whole, 
or,  however,  much  more  of  the  case.  But  still  the  consti- 
tution of  nature  is  as  it  is.  Our  happiness  and  miseiy  are 
trusted  to  our  conduct,  and '  made  to  depend  upon  it. 
Somewhat,  and,  in  many  circumstaDces,  a  great  deal  too, 
is  put  upon  us,  either  to  do,  or  to  su£Ser,  as  we  choose. 
And  all  the  various  miseries  <^  life,  which  people  bring 
upon  themselves  by  n^ligence  and  folly,  and  might  have 
avoided  by  prop^  care,  are  instances  of  this,  whidi  miseries 
are  beforehand  just  as  conting^it  and  imdetermined  as 
their  conduct,  and  left  to  be  determined  by  it. 

These  observations  are  an  answer  to  the  dbjections 
against  the  credibility  of  a  state  of  trial,  as  implying 
temptations,  and  real  danger  of  miscanying  with  re^od  to 
our  general  interest,  under  tlie  moral,  goveroment  of  God; 
and  they  show,  that,  if  we  are  at  aU  to  be  considered  in 
such  a  capacity  and  as  having  such  an  interest,  the  geneial 
ancdogy  of  Providence  must  lead  us  to  apprehend  oin^e^es 
in  danger  of  miscarrying,  in  different  degrees,  as  to  this 
interest,  by  our  neglecting  to  act  the  jHXjper  part  belonging 
to  us  in  that  capacity.  For  we  have  a  present  interest 
under  the  government  d  God,  which  we  experience  here 
upon  earth.  And  this  interest,  as  it  is  not  forced  upon  us, 
so  neither  is  it  offered  to  our  acceptance,  but  to  our  acqizisi- 
ticm ;  in  such  sort,  as  that  we  are  in  danger  of  missii^  it, 
by  means  of  temptations  to  neglect  or  act  contrary  to  it, 
and  without  attrition  and  self-denial  must  and  do  miss  of 
it.  It  is  then  perfeciiy  credible  that  this  may  be  our  ease 
whh  respect  to  that  chief  and  final  good  which  Beligioai 
{ooposes  to  us. 
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CHAPTER  V. 


OF  A   STATE   OF  PROBATION,   AS   INTENDED   FOB  MORAL 
DXSGIFUNE  AJSO)   IMPBOYEMlgNT. 

Fbom  the  consideration  of  our  being  in  a  probation-state  of  so 
much  difficuLty  and  hazard,  naturally  arises  the  question,  how 
we  came  to  be  placed  in  it^  ?  But  such  a  general  inquiiy  as 
tiiiis  would  be  found  involved  in  insuperable  difficulties. 
For  though  some  of  these  difficulties  would  be  lessened  by 
observing  that  all  wickedness  is  voluntary,  as  is  implied  in 
its  very  notion,  and  that  many  of  tiie  miseries  of  lif^  have 
apparent  good  effects,  yet  when  we  consider  other  eircmn- 
stances  belonging  to  both,  and  what  must  be  the  conse- 
quence of  the  former  in  a  life  to  come,  it  cannot  but  be 
acknowledged  plain  foUy  and  presumption  to  pretend  to 
give  an  account  of  the  whole  reasons  of  this  matter ;  the 
whole  reasons  of  our  being  allotted  a  condition  out  of  which 
so  much  wickedness  and  misery,  so  circumstanced,  would 
in  &ct  arise.  Whether  it  be  not  beyond  our  faculties,  not 
<Hily  to  find  out,  but  even  to  understand,  the.  whole  account 
of  this,  or,  though  we  should  be  supposed  capable  of 
understanding  it,  yet,  whether  ii  would  be  of  service  or 
prejudice  to  us  to  be  informed  of  it,  is  impossible  to  say. 
But  as  oar  present  condition  can  in  no  wise  be  shown  in- 
eoQsistent  with  th^  perfect  moral  government  of  God,  so 
Beligion  teaches  us  we  were  placed  in  it  that  we  might 
qualify  ourselves,  by  the  practice  of  virtue^  for  another  state 
which  is  to  follow  it.  And  this,  though  but  a  partial 
answer,  a  veiy  partial  one  indeed,  to  the  inquiry  now  men- 
tioned,- yet  is  a  more  satisfactory  answer  to  another,  which 
is  oi  resd,  and  of  the  utmost  importance  to.  us  to  have 
answered:  the  inquiry.  What  is  our  business  here?  The 
known  end,  then,  why  we  are  placed  in  a  state  of  so  much 
affliction,  hazard,  and  difficulty,  is,  our  improvement  in 

'  3^om  the  matter  of  ike  ibregoifig  chapter,  two  questions  natoraUj  arise : 
fixst,  how  we  came  to  be  placed  in  it?  second,  what  k  the  end  designed  by 
God  in  placing  ns  where  He  has  placed  ns?  The  former  question  is  set  aside 
ffs  inToWed  in  endless  difficalties;  the  latter  can  be  more  distinctly  answered 
from  Revelation.--^cf. 
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virtue  and  pietyj  as  the  requisite  qualification  for  a  future 
state  of  security  and  happiness  ^ 

Now  the  beginning  of  life,  considered  as  an  education  for 
mature  age  in  the  present  world,  appears  plainly,  at  first 
sight,  analogous  to  this  our  trial  for  a  future  one,  the 
former  being  in  our  temporal  capacity  what  the  latter  is  in 
oiu'  religious  capacity.  But  some  observations  common  to 
both  of  them,  and  a  more  distinct  consideration  of  each, 
will  more  distinctly  show  the  extent  and  force  of  the 
analogy  between  them;  and  the  credibility  which  arises 
from  hence,  as  well  as  from  the  nature  of  the  thing,  that 
the  present  life  was  intended  to  be  a  state  of  disciphne  for 
a  future  one. 

I.  Every  species  of  creatures  is,  we  see,  designed  for  a 
particular  way  of  life,  to  which  the  nature,  the  capacities, 
temper,  and  qualifications  of  each  species,  are  as  necessaiy 
as  their  external  circumst9iices.  Botii  come  into  the  notion 
of  such  state  or  particular  way  of  life,  and  are  constituent 
parts  of  it.  Change  a  man's  capacities  or  character  to  the 
degree  in  which  it  is  conceivable  they  may  be  changed,  and 
he  would  be  altogether  incapable  of  a  human  course  of  life, 
and  hmnan  happiness ;  as  incapable  as  if,  his  natm^e  con* 
tinning  unchanged,  he  were  placed  in  a  world  where  he  had 
no  sphere  of  action,  nor  any  objects  to  answer  his  appetites, 
passions,  and  affections  of  any  sort.  One  thing  is  set  over 
against  another,  as  an  ancient  writer  expresses  it.  Our 
nature  corresponds  to  our  external  condition*.  Without  this 
correspondence  there  would  be  no  possibihty  of  any  such 
thing  as  human  life  and  human  happiness,  which  life  and 
happiness  are,  therefore,  a  result  from  our  nature  and  con- 
dition jointiy;  meaning  by  himian  life,  not  living  in  the 
literal  sense,  but  the  whole  complex  notion  commonly 
understood  by  those  words.  So  that,  without  determining 
what  will  be  the  employment  and  happiness,  the  particular 

^  \  A  probation  state  having  been  considered  and  established  in  the  last 
chapter,  as  implying  tritU,  u  e.,  diflSculties  and  dangers,  is  here  considered  in 
this  other  sense  as  implying  moral  discipline  and  improvement. — (TF.) 

3  Bishop  Butler,  in  his  semons,  has  clearly  shown  the  peculiar  corre- 
spondence between  the  inward  frame  of  man  and  the  external  conditions  and 
circumstances  of  life;  that  the  several  passions  and  affections  of  the  heart, 
compared  with  those  circumstances,  are  certain  instances  of  final  causes ;  for 
example,  anger  leads  us  to  the  immediate  resistance  of  injury,  and  compas- 
sion prompts  us  to  relieve  the  distressed. — (£?.) 
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life,  of  good  men  hereafter,  there  must  he  some  determmate 
capacities,  some  necessary  character  and  qualifications, 
without  which  persons  cannot  hut  he  utterly  incapahle 
of  it;  in  like  manner,  as  there  must  he  some,  without 
which  men  would  he  incapahle  of  their  present  state  of 
life.     Now, 

II.  The  constitution  of  human  creatures,  and  indeed  of 
all  creatures  which  come  under  our  notice,  is  such,  as  that 
they  are  capahle  of  naturally  hecoming  qualified  for  states 
of  life  for  which  they  were  once  wholly  unqualified.  In 
imagination  we  may  indeed  conceive  of  creatures,  as 
incapahle  of  having  aoy  of  their  faculties  naturally  enlarged, 
or  as  heing  unahle  naturally  to  acquire  any  new  qualificar 
tions ;  but  the  faculties  of  every  species  known  to  us  are 
made  for  enlargement,  for  acquirements  of  experience  and 
hahits.  We  find  ourselves  in  particular  endued  with  capaci- 
ties, not  only  of  perceiving  ideas,  and  of  knowledge  or  per- 
ceiving tram,  hut  also  of  storing  up  our  ideas  and  know- 
ledge by  memory.  We  are  capable,  not  only  of  acting,  and 
of  having  different  momentary  impressions  made  upon  us, 
but  of  getting  a  new  facility  in  any  kind  of  action,  and  of 
settled  iterations  in  our  temper  or  character.  The  power 
of  the  two  last  is  the  power  of  habits.  But  neither  the 
perception  of  ideas,  nor  knowledge  of  any  sort,  are  hahits, 
though  absolutely  necessary  to  the  forming  of  them.  How- 
ever, apprehension,  reason,  memory,  which  are  the  capacities 
of  acquiring  knowledge,  are  greatly  improved  by  exercise. 
Whether  the  word  habit  is  applicable  to  all  these  improve- 
ments, and  in  particular  how  far  the  powers  of  memory  and 
of  habits  may  be  powers  of  the  same  nature,  I  shall  not 
inquire.  But  that  perceptions  come  into  our  minds  readily 
and  of  course,  by  means  of  their  having  been  there  before, 
seems  a  thing  of  the  same  sort  as  readiness  in  any  par- 
ticular kind  of  action,  proceeding  from  being  accustomed  to 
it.  And  aptness  to  recollect  practical  observations  of  ser- 
vice in  our  conduct,  is  plainly  habit  in  many  cases.  There 
are  habits  of  perception  and  hahits  of  action.  An  instance 
of  the  former  is  our  constant  and  even  involuntary  readi- 
ness, in  correcting  the  impressions  of  our  sight  con- 
cerning magnitudes  and  distances,  so  as  to  substitute  judg- 
ment in  the  room  of  sensation  imperceptibly  to  ourselves. 
And  it  seems  as  if  all  other  associations  of  ideas  not  natu- 
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rally  caimected  might  be  etdled  paasiye  halMlts ;  as  propeily 
as  our  readiness  in  understancbng  langus^es  upon  sight» 
or  hearing  of  words.  And  our  readiness  in  ^>eJaking  and 
writing  them  is  an  instance  of  the  latter,  of  active  habits. 
For  d^tindness,  we  may  consider  habits  as  belonging  to 
the  body  or  the  mind,  and  the  latter  will  be  explained  by 
the  former.  Under  the  former  are  compreheaded  all  bodily 
actiyities  or  motions,  whether  graceful  ex  unbecoming, 
which  are  owing  to  use ;  under  the  latter,  general  habits  of 
life  and  conduct,  such  as  those  of  obedience  and  submission 
to  authority,  or  to  any  particular  person ;  those  of  veracity, 
justice,  and  charity;  those  of  attenticm,  industry,  self- 
govemment,  envy,  revenge.  And  habits  of  this  latter  kind 
seem  produced  by  repeated  acts,  as  wdl  as  the  former.  And 
in  like  manner  as  habits  belonging  to  the  body  are  pro- 
duced by  external  acts,  so  habits  of  the  mii^  are  produced 
by  the  exertion  of  inward  practical  principles,  t. «.,  by  car- 
rying them  into  act,  or  acting  upon  tiiem ;  the  principles  of 
obedience,  of  veracity,  justice,  and  charity.  N<»:  caa  those 
habits  be  formed  by  any  external  course  of  action,  other- 
wise than  as  it  proceeds  from  these  principles;  because  it 
is  only  these  inward  principles  exerted,  which  are  strictly 
acts  of  obedience,  of  veracity,  of  justice,  and  of  charity. 
So  likewise  habits  of  attentitm,  industry,  self-gov^cnment, 
are  in  the  same  manner  acquired  by  exercise ;  and  habits 
of  envy  and  revenge  by  indulgence,  whether  in  outward  act, 
or  in  thought  and  intaition,  i.  e,y  inward  act,  for  suck  inr 
tontion  is  an  act.  Eesdlutions  also  to  do  well  are  propedy 
acts.  And  endeavouring  to  enforce  upon  our  own  minds  a 
;»ractical  sense  of  virtue,  or  to  beget  in  others  that  practical 
sense  of  it  which  a  man  really  has  himself,  is  a  virtuous 
act.  All  these,  therefore,  may  and  will  contribute  towaxds 
formiag  good  habits.  But  going  over  the  theoiry  of  virtue 
in  one's  Noughts,  talking  wdl,  and  drawing  fine  pictures  of 
it, — this  is  so  far  from  necessarily  or  certainly  conducing  to 
f(»rm  a  habit  of  it,  in  him  who  thus  employs  himself,  that  it 
may  harden  the  mind  in  a  contrary  course,  and  reader  it 
gradually  more  insensible,  t.  e.,  form  a  habit  of  insensibility 
to  all  moral  considerations.  For  from  our  very  faculty  of 
habits,  passive  impressions,  by  being  repeated,  grow  weak»*. 

'  Passive  impresnoni  are  weakened  hf  being  repeated,  as  is  erideiMed 
by  the  lesnlt  of  famfliaiity  with  danger,  widi  the  sight  of  diatrBsaiy  ot  irilh 
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Thoughts,  by  often  passing  through  the  mind,  are  felt  less 
sensibly;  being  aecustomed  to  danger  begets  intrepidity, 
i.€.j  lessens  fear;  to  distress,  lessens  the  passion  of  pity; 
to  instances  of  oUiers'  mortality,  lessens  the  sensible  appre- 
hension of  our  own.  And  from  these  two  observations 
together — ^that  practical  habits  are  formed  and  strengthened 
by  repeated  acts,  and  that  passive  impressions  grow  weaker 
by  being  repeated  upon  us — it  must  follow  that  active  habits 
may  be  gradually  forming  and  strengthening  by  a  course  of 
acting  upon  such  and  such  motives  and  excitements,  whilst 
these  motives  and  excitements  themselves  are,  by  propor- 
tionable degrees,  growing  less  sensible ;  i.  e.,  are  contintudly 
less  and  less  s^isibly  felt,  even  as  the  active  habits 
strengthen.  And  experience  confirms  this;  for  active 
principles,  at  the  very  time  that  they  are  less  lively  in  per- 
ception than  they  were,  are  found  to  be,  somehow,  wrought 
more  thorough^  into  the  temper  and  character,  and 
become  more  effectual  in  influencing  our  practice.  The 
three  things  just  mentioned  may  afford  instances  of  it. 
Perception  of  danger  is  a  natural  excitement  of  passive 
fear  and  active  caution,  and  by  being  inured  to  danger 
liabits  of  the  latter  are  gradually  wrought,  at  the  same  time 
that  the  former  graduedly  lessens.  Perception  of  distress 
in  others  is  a  natural  excitement,  passively  to  pity,  and 
actively  to  r^eve  it :  but  let  a  man  set  himself  to  attaid 
to,  inquire  out,  and  relieve  distressed  persons,  and  he 
cannot  but  grow  less  and  less  sensibly  affected  with  the 
various  miseries  of  life  with  which  he  must  become  ac- 
quainted; when  yet,  at  the  same  time,  benevolence,  con-^ 
sidered  not  as  a  passion,  but  as  a  practical  principle  of 
action,  wLQ  strengtiien;  and  whilst  he  passively  compas- 
sionates the  distressed  less,  he  will  acquire  a  greater  apti- 
tude actively  to  assist  and  befriend  them.  So  also  at  the 
same  time  that  the  daily  instances  of  men's  dying  around 
us  give  us  daily  a  less  sensible  passive  feding  or  appre- 


I  of  mortality.  Then,  since  practical  habits  are  fonned  and  strength- 
ened by  the  repetition  of  acts,  and  the  passive  impressions  which  excite  to 
those  acts  are  weakened  by  repetition  of  them,  it  feUows,  that  active  habits 
are  being  strengthened  in  proportion  as  the  excitements  to  action  are  less 
sensibly  felt ;  -or,  if  we  reverse  the  statement,  that  passive  impressions  are 
less  perceived  as  the  active  habits  which  have  arisen  out  of  them,  gain 
■trength.— (D.) 
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hension  of  our  own  mortality,  such  instances  greatly  con- 
tribute to  the  strengthening  a  practical  regard  to  it  in 
serious  men,  i,  e.,  to  forming  a  habit  of  acting  with  a  constant 
view  to  it.  And  this  seems  again  further  to  show  that 
passive  impressions  made  upon  our  minds  by  admonition, 
experience,  example,  though  they  may  have  a  remote 
efl&cacy,  and  a  very  great  one,  towards  forming  active 
habits,'  yet  can  have  this  efficacy  no  otherwise  than  by  in- 
ducing us  to  such  a  course  of  action ;  and  that  it  is  not 
being  aflfected  so  and  so,  but  acting,  which  forms  those 
habits ;  only  it  must  be  always  remembered,  that  real  en- 
deavours to  enforce  good  impressions  upon  ourselves  are  a 
species  of  virtuous  action.  Nor  do  we  know  how  far  it  is 
possible,  in  the  natin^  of  things,  that  effects  should  be 
wrought  in  us  at  once,  equivalent  to  habits,  i.  e.,  what  is 
wrought  by  use  and  exercise.  However,  the  thing  insisted 
upon  is,  not  what  may  be  possible,  but  what  is  in  fact  the 
appointment  of  nature,  which  is,  that  active  habits  are  to 
be  formed  by  exercise.  Their  progress  may  be  so  gradual 
as  to  be  imperceptible  in  its  steps;  it  may  be  hard  to 
explain  the  faculty  by  which  we  are  capable  of  habits, 
throughout  its  several  parts,  and  to  trace  it  up  to  its  ori- 
ginal, so  as  to  distinguish  it  from  all  others  in  our  mind ; 
and  it  seems  as  if  contrary  effects  were  to  be  ascribed  to  it 
But  the  thing  in  general,  that  our  nature  is  formed  to  yield, 
in  some  such  manner  as  this,  to  use  and  exercise,  is  matter 
of  certain  experience. 

Thus  by  accustoming  oiu*selves  to  any  course  of  action, 
we  get  an  aptness  to  go  on,  a  facility,  readiness,  and  often 
pleasmre,  in  it.  The  inclinations  which  rendered  us  averse 
to  it  grow  weaker ;  the  difficulties  in  it,  not  only  the  ima- 
gin3iy  but  the  real  ones,  lessen;  the  reasons  for  it  offer 
Siemselves  of  course  to  om*  thoughts  upon  all  occasions; 
and  the  least  glimpse  of  them  is  sufficient  to  make  us  go 
on  in  a  course  of  action  to  which  we  have  been  accustom^. 
And  practical  principles  appear  to  grow  stronger,  absolutely 
in  themselves,  by  exercise,  as  well  as  relatively,  with  regard 
to  contrary  principles;  which,  by  being  accustomed  to 
submit,  do  so  habitually,  and  of  course.  And  thus-  a  new 
character,  in  several  respects,  may  be  formed,  and  many 
habitudes  of  life,  not  given  by  nature,  but  which  nature 
directs  us  to  acquire. 
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III.  indeed  we  may  be  assured,  that  we  should  never 
have  had  these  capacities  of  improving  by  experience,  ac- 
quired knowledge,  aud  habits,  had  they  not  beert  Necessary, 
and  intended  to  be  made  use  of.  And  accordingly  we  find 
them  so  necessary,  and  so  much  intended,  that  without 
them  we  should  be  utterly  incapable  of  that  which  was  the 
end  for  which  we  were  made,  considered  in  our  temporal  ' 
capacity  only — ^the  employments  and  satisfactions  of  our 
mature  state  of  life. 

Nature  does  in  nowise  qualify  us  wholly,  much  less  at 
once,  for  this  mature  state  of  life.  Even  maturity  of  un- 
derstanding and  bodily  strengtli  are  not  only  ^ived  to 
gradually,  but  are  also  very  much  owing  to  the  continued 
exercise  of  our  powers  of  body  and  mind  fr6m  infancy. 
But  if  we  suppose  a  person  brought  into  the  world  with 
both  these  in  maturity,  as  far  as  this  is  conceivable,  he 
would  plainly  at  first  be  as  imqualified  for  the  human  life 
of  mature  &ge  as  an  idiot.  He  would  be  in  a  manner 
distracted  with  astonishment,  and  apprehension,  and  cu- 
riosity, and  suspense ;  nor  can  one  guess  how  long  it  would 
be  before  he  would  be  familiarized  to  himseK  and  the 
objects  about  him  enough  even  to  set  himself  to  anything'^. 

'  We  not  only  have  a  particular  kind  of  life  designed  for  ns  as  human 
beings,  and  the  fiiculty  of  improving  our  qualifications  by  habits,  but  we  are 
made  capable  of  the  one  only  through  means  of  the  other.  We  are  not 
fitted  for  the  end  of  our  creation  as  inhabitants  of  this  world,  prior  to  our 
acquisition  of  knowledge^  experience,  and  habits.  For  firsts  as  a  matter  of 
fact,  it  is  only  by  degrees  that  we  gain  our  qualifications  for  mature  life;  and 
secondly,  if  any  one  were  suddenly  ushered  into  mature  life,  with  full  powers, 
but  without  experience,  he  would  be  altogether  unfit  for  the  practical  business 
of  life.— J?<i. 

'  The  supposition  tiiat  for  perfect  vision  there  is  required,  not  merely  the 
natural  power  of  the  organ,  but  also  experience,  is  common  to  Locke  with 
Bishop  Bntier,  and  has  been  confirmed  by  Oheselden's  operation  for 
cataract  on  a  child  bom  blind.  It  appears  that  this  child,  though 
he  obtained  the  power  of  sight,  could  not  estimate  the  size  or  distance  of 
those  objects  which  he  had  before  discriminated  by  touch— everything  seemed 
hage  and  touching  his  eyes — so  that  he  spent  a  year  in  learning  to  see  like 
others;  in  acquiring  (to  apply  Bntier's  words)  *'the  perceptive  habit  of 
correcting,  witii  constant  and  even  involuntary  readiness,  the  impressions  of 
sight  concerning  magnitudes  and  distances,  so  as  to  substitute  judgment  in 
the  room  of  sensation  imperceptibly  to  ourselves."  .  .  .  The  connection 
of  the  miraculous  cure  of  the  blind  man  by  degrees  (St.  Mark  viii.  22,  &e^ 
with  this  subject,  has  been  before  remarked.  By  the  first  imposition  of  ^  ooi 
Lord's  hands,  the  natural  power  of  the  organ  was  given,  but  not  the  habit  oi9 
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It  may  be  questkHied,  too,  whether  the  natural  m&>Tmation 
of  his  si^t  and  heaxing  would  be  of  any  mazmar  of  use  at 
all  to  him  in  acting,  before  experience.  And  it  seems  that 
men  would  be  strangely  headstrong  and  self-willed,  and 
disposed  to  exert  themsdves  with  an  iii^petuosity  which 
would  raider  society  insuf^orts^le,  and  the  living  in  it 
impncticable,  were  it  not  for  some  acquired  moderation  and 
self-gorernment,  some  aptitude  and  readiness  in  restraining 
themselves,  and  concealing  their  sense  of  things.  Want  of 
everything  of  this  kind  which  is  learnt  woi:dd  render  a  man 
as  uncapable  of  society  as  want  of  language  would ;  or  as 
his  natural  ignorance  of  any  of  the  particular  employments 
of  life  wouM  render  him  imcapable  of  providing  himself 
with  the  common  conveniences,  or  supplying  the  necessary 
wants  of  it  In  these  respects,  and  probably  in  many  more 
of  which  we  have  no  particular  notion,  mankind  is  left  by 
nature  an  unformed,  un&iished  creature,  utterly  deficient 
and  unqualified,  before  the  acquirement  of  knowledge,  ex- 
pmence,  and  habits,  for  that  mature  state  of  life,  whidi  was 
the  end  of  his  creation,  considering  him  as  related  only  to 
this  world. 

But  th^i,  as  nature  has  endued  us  with  a  power  of  sup- 
plying those  deficiencies,  by  acquired  knowledge,  expe- 
rience, and  habits,  so  likewise  we  are  placed  in  a  ocmdition, 
in  infancy,  childhood,  and  youth,  fitted  for  it;  fitted  for  our 
acquiring  those  qualifications  of  all  sorts,  which  we  stand 
in  need  of  in  mature  age.  Hence  children,  from  their  very 
iHrth,  are  daily  growing  acquainted  with  the  objects  about 
them,  with  the  scene  in  whidi  they  are  placed,  and  to  have 
a  future  part;  and  learning  somewhat  or  other,  necessary 
to  the  performance  of  it.  The  subordinations,  to  which 
they  are  .accustomed  in  domestic  life^  teaeh  them  self- 
govennnent  in  common  behaviour  abroad,  and  prepco^ 
&em  for  subjection  and  obedience  to  civil  authority.  What 
passes  before  their  eyes,  and  daily  happens  to  them,  gives 
them  experience,  caution  against  treachery  and  deceit, 
together  with  numberless  little  rules  of  action  and  conduct. 


diBcnminrtMm;  men  were^only  by  their  walking  distiiigvBlied  firm  i 

m.  rise  the  ehjecta  seemed  trees,  in  motion,  men.     By  the  leeoDd  impeotioii 

of  oar  LordTs  hands,  the  pwceptive  habit,  nsaally  acqaired  by  expemacc^ 

ynm  added,  and  the  Tiiion  made  peifcet;  he  nai  veitata^aad  saw  eveiy 

nnuieleariy.^ff.) 
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which  we  coiild  not  live  without,  and  which  are  learnt  so 
insensibly  and  so  perfectly,  as  to  be  mistaken  perhaps  for 
instinct,  though  they  are  the  effect  of  long  experience  and 
exercise;  as  much  so  as  language,  or  knowledge  in  par- 
ticular business,  or  the  qualifications  and  behayiour  belong- 
ing to  the  several  ranks  and  professions.  Thus  the  begin- 
ning of  our  days  is  adapted  to  be,  and  is,  a  state  of  educa- 
tion in  the  theory  and  practice  of  mature  life.  We  are 
much  assisted  in  it  by  example,  instruction,  and  the  care  of 
others ;  but  a  great  deal  is  left  to  ourselves  to  do.  And  of 
this,  as  part  is  done  easily  and  of  coiu'se,  so  part  requires 
dDigence  and  care,  the  voluntary  foregoing  many  things 
which  we  desire,'  and  setting  ourselves  to  what  we  should 
hare  no  inclination  to,  but  for  the  necessity  or  expedience 
of  it.  Far  that  labour  and  industry,  which  the  station  of 
80  many  absolutely  requires,  they  would  be  greatly  un- 
qualified for  in  maturity,  ^s  those  in  other  stations  would 
be  for  any  other  sorts  of  application,  if  both  were  not 
accustomed  to  them  in  their  youth.  And  according  as 
persons  behave  themselves  in  the  general  education  which 
all  go  through,  and  in  the  particular  ones  adapted  to  par- 
ticular employments,  their  character  is  formed  and  nuide 
appear ;  they  recommend  themselves  more  or  less ;  and  are 
capable^  of,  and  placed  in,  different  stations  in  the  society 
of  mankind.' 

The  former  part  ci  life,  then,  is  to  be  considered  as  an 
important  oppoirtimity  which  nature  puts  into  our  hands, 
and  which,  when  lost,  is  not  to  be  recovered.  And  our 
being  placed  in  a  state  of  discipline  throughout  this  life,  for 
another  world  is  a  providential  disposition  of  things,  exactiy 
of  the  same  kind  as  our  being  placed  in  a  state  of  discipline 
daring  childhood  for  mature  age.  Our  condition  in  both 
respects  is  imiform  and  of  a  piece,  and  comprehended 
under  one  and  the  same  general  law  of  nature. 

And  if  we  were  not  able  at  all  to  discern  how  or  in  what 
way  the  present  life  could  be  our  preparation  for  another, 
this  would  be  no  objection  against  tiie  credibility  of  its 
being  so.  "For  we  do  not  discern  how  food  and  sleep  con- 
tribute to  the  growth  of  the  bocfy,  nor  could  have  any 
thought  that  they  would,  before  we  had  experience.  Nor 
do  ^^Lildren  at  aU  think,  on  the  one  hand,  tiiat  the  sports 
and  exercises,  to  which  they  are  so  much  addicted,  contri- 

L  a 
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bute  to  their  health  and  growth,  nor,  on  the  other,  of  tlie 
necessity  which  there  is  for  their  being  restrained  in  them ; 
nor  are  they  capable  of  understanding  the  use  of  many 
parts  of  discipHne,  which  nevertheless  they  must  be  made 
to  go  through,  in  order  to  qualify  them  for  the  business  of 
matmre  age.  Were  we  not  able,  then,  to  discover  in  what 
respects  &e  present  life  could  form  us  for  a  future  one,  yet 
nothing  would  be  more  supposable"  than  that  it  might,  in 
some  respects  or  other,  from  the  general  analogy  of  Provi- 
dence. And  this,  for  aught  I  see,  might  reasonably  be  said 
even  though  we  should  not  take  in  the  consideration  of 
God's  moral  government  over  the  world.     But, 

IV.  Take  in  this  consideration,  and  consequently,  that 
the  character  of  virtue  and  piety  is  a  necessary  qualification 
for  the  future  state  S  and  then  we  may  distinctly  see  how, 
and  in  what  respects,  the  present  life  may  be  a  preparation 
for  it ;  since  w^e  want^  and  are  capable  of,  improvement  in  that 
character ,  by  moral  and  reUgious  habits;  and  the  present  Ufe  is 
fit  to  he  a  state  of  discipline  for  such  improvement;  in  like 
manner  as  we  have  already  observed  how,  and  in  what 
respects,  infancy,  childhood,  and  youth  are  a  necessaiy 
preparation,  and  a  natural  state  of  discipline,  for  mature 

age- 
Nothing  which  we  at  present  see  would  lead  us  to  the 
thought  of  a  solitary  imactive  state  hereafter;  but,  if  we 
judge  at  all  from  the  analogy  of  natiure,  we  mijst  suppose, 
according  to  the  Scriptiure  accoimt  of  it,  that  it  wiU  be  a 
community*.  And  there  is  no  shadow  of  anything  un- 
reasonable in  conceiving,  though  there  be  no  analogy  for 
it,  that  this  community  will  be,  as  ,the  Scriptiure  represents 
it,  under  the  more  immediate,  or,  if  such  an  expression 
may  be  used,  the  more  sensible  government,  of  God.    Nor 

'  There  must  be  some  qualifications  necessary  for  a  future  state;  and  these 
must  be  moral,  since  the  state  itself  is  so.  And  we  hare  reason  to  belieye 
that  the  moral  virtues  requisite  in  a  community  will  be  among  them;  for 
analogy,  no  less  than  Holy  Scripture,  suggests  a  social  and  active,  rather  than 
a  solitaiy  and  inactive,  state. — (D.) 

^  That  the  future  state  will  be  an  active  community,  we  judge  from  the 
analogy  of  nature;  that  it  will  be  under  the  more  sensible  moral  government 
of  God,  is  the  reasonable  representation  of  Scripture;  and  from  these  things 
we  infer  that  the  future  state  will  be  an  axUve  moral  community,  affording 
scope  and  occasion  for  the  exercise  of  virtues,  and  for  that  general- moral 
improvement  in  character  which  results  from  their  exercise  here. — (IF.) 
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is  our  ignorance  what  will  be  the  employments  of  this 
happy  commimity,  nor  our  consequent  ignorance  what  par- 
ticular scope  or  occasion  there  will  be  for  the  exercise  of 
veracity,  justice,  and  charity,  amongst  the  members  of  it  with 
regard  to  each  other,  any  proof  that  there  will  be  no  sphere 
of  exercise  for  those  virtues.  Much  less,  if  that  were  pos- 
sible, is  our  ignorance  any  proof  that  there  will  be  no  occa- 
sion for  that  frame  of  mind  or  character  which  is  formed 
by  the  daily  practice  of  those  particular  virtues  here,  and 
which  is  a  result  from  it.  This,  at  least,  must  be  owned  in 
general,  that,  as  the  government  established  in  the  universe 
is  moral,  the  character  of  virtue  and  piety  must,  in  some 
way  or  other,  be  the  condition  of  our  happiness  or  the 
qualification  for  it. 

Now  from  what  is  above  observed,  concerning  our  na- 
tural power  of  habits,  it  is  easy  to  see  that  we  are  capable 
of  moral  improvement  by  discipline.  And  how  greatly  we 
want  it  need  not  be  proved  to  any  one  who  is  acquainted 
with  the  great  wickedness  of  mankind,  or  even  with  those 
imperfections  which  the  best  are  conscious  of  But  it  is. 
not  perhaps  distinctly  attended  to  by  every  one,  that  the 
^occasion  which  human  creatures  have  for  discipline,  to 
improve  in  them  this  character  of  virtue  and  piety,  is  to  be 
traced  up.  higher  than  to  excess  in  the  passions,  by  indul- 
gence and  habits  of  vice.  Mankind,  and  perhaps  all  finite 
creatures,  from  the  very  constitution  of  their  nature,  before 
habits  of  virtue,  are  deficient  and  in  danger  of  deviating 
from  what  is  right,  and  therefore  stand  in  need  of  virtuous 
habits  for  a  seciuity  against  this  danger.  For,  together  with 
the  general  principle  of  moral  understanding,  we  have  in 
our  inward  frame  various  affections  towards  particular  ex- 
ternal objects.  These  affections  are  naturally,  and  of  right, 
subject  to  the  government  of  the  moral  principle,  as  to  the 
occasions  upon  which  they  may  be  gratified;  as  to  the 
times,  degrees,  and  manner,  in  which  the  objects  of  them 
may  be  pursued;  but  then  the  principle  of  virtue  can 
neither  excite  them,  nor  prevent  their  being  excited.  On^ 
the  contrary,  they  are  naturally  felt  when  the  objects  of 
them  are  present  to  the  mind,  not  only  before  all  conside- 
ration whether  they  can  be  obtained  by  lawful  means,  but 
after  it  is  found  mey  cannot.  For  the  natural  objects  of 
affection  continue  so;   the  necessaries,  conveniences,  and 
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pleasures  of  life,  remain  naturally  desirable,  though  they 
cannot  be  obtained  innocently;  nay,  though  they  cannot 
possibly  be  obtained  at  all.  And  when  the  objects  of  any 
affection  whatever  cannot  be  obtained  without  unlawfol 
means,  but  may  be  obtained  by  them,  such  affection,  though 
its  being  excited,  and  its  continuing  some  time  in  the  mind, 
be  as  innocent  as  it  is  natural  and  necessaiy,  yet  cannot  but 
be  conceived  to  have  a  tendency  to  incline  persons  to  ven- 
ture upon  such  unlawful  means,  and,  therefore,  must  be 
conceived  as  putting  them  in  some  danger  of  it.  Now 
."what  is  the  general  seciuity  against  this  danger,  against 
their  actually  deviating  from  right?  As  the  danger  is,  so 
also  must  the  security  be,  from  within — ^&om  the  practical 
principle  of  virtue*.  And  the  strengthening  or  improving 
this  principle,  considered  as  practical  or  as  a  principle  of 
action,  will  lessen  the  danger  or  increase  the  se(»rity 
against  it.  And  this  m<»:al  principle  is  capable  of  improve- 
ment by  proper  discipline  and  exercise,  by  recollecting  the 
practical  impressions  which  example  and  e^tperience  have 
made  upon  us ;  and,  instead  of  following  humour  and  mexe 
inclination,  by  continually  attending  tg  ^  equity  and  right 
of  the  case  in  whatever  we  are  engaged,  be  it  in  greater  or 
less  matters ;  and  accustoming  oursdves  always  to  act  upoa 
it,  as  being  itself  the  just  and  natural  motive  of  action; 
and  as  this  moral  comrse  of  behaviour  must  necessarily, 
under  the  divine  government,  be  our  final  interest  Thus 
^  principle  of  virtue^  improved  into  a  hahitt  of  whdck  improvd- 
ment  we  are  thus  capable^  wHl  plainly  he^  in  proportion  to  ike 

'  It  may  be  thought,  that  a  sense  of  interest  would  as  effectually  restiaui 
creatures  from  doing  wrong.  But  if  by  a  ieme  qf  ifUerest  is  meant  a  specu- 
lative conviction  or  belief,  that  such  and  such  indulgence  would  occanon 
them  greater  uneasiness,  upon  the  whole,  than  satisfiustion,  it  is  contrary  to 
present  experience  to  say  that  this  sense  oi  interest  is  tufficient  to  restrain 
them  from  thus  indulging  themselves.  And  if  by  a  senM  of  interest  u 
meant  a  practical  regard  to  what  is  upon  the  whole  our  happiness,  this  is 
not  only  coincident  with  the  principle  of  virtue  or  moral  rectitude,  but  is  a 
part  of  the  idea  itself.  And  it  is  evident  this  reasonable  self-love  wants  to 
be  improved,  as  really  as  any  principle  in  our  nature.  For  we  daily  see  it 
overmatched,  not  only  by  the  more  boisterous  passions,  but  by  cariosity^ 
shame,  love  of  imitation — ^by  anything,  even  indolence :  especially  if  the  in- 
terest,  the  temporal  interest,  suppose;,  which  is  the  end  of  such  self-love,  be 
at  a  distance.  So  greatly  are  profligate  men  mistaken  when  they  affirm  they 
are  wholly  governed  by  interestedness  and  self-love,  and  so  Uttle  c 
there  for  moralists  to  disclaim  this  principle.    (See  p.  134.) 
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Strength  of  it,  a  security  cigainst  ths  danger  vUvtekjmUe  cretxtwres 
are  in,  from  t^  very  nature  of  propension  or  parttcviar  affeo- 
tions.  This  warf  of  putting  the  msidbsx  supposes  particular 
affections  to  remain  in  a  future  state,  idiieh  it  is  scaree  pos- 
sible to  aroid  supposing.  And  if  they  do,  we  clearly  see 
that  acquired  habits  of  virtue  and  self-gOYemment  may  be 
necessary  for  the  regulation  of  them ;  however,  thou^  we 
were  not  distinctly  to  take  in  this  supposition,  but  to  speak 
only  in  general,  tbe  thing  really  comes  to  tbe  same.  For 
habits  of  virtue  thus  acquired  by  discipline  are  improvement 
in  virtue ;  and  improvement  in  virtue  mu^  be  advancement 
in  happiness,  if  the  government  of  the  universe  be  moral. 

From  these  things  we  may  observe — ^a&d  it  will  fortha* 
show  tos  our  natural  and  original  need  of  being  improved 
by  discipline — how  it  comes  to  pass  liiat  cieatures  made 
uprigbt  fall,  and  that  those  who  preserve  their  uprightness, 
by  so  doing  raise  themselves  to  a  more  secure  state  of  vir- 
tue ^.  To  say  that  ^b»  former  is  accounted  for  hy  the  nature 
of  liberty,  is  to  say  no  more  than  that  an  event's  actually 
happening  is  accomited  for  by  a  mere  possibility  of  its- 
happening.  But  it  seems  distinctly  conceivable  from  the 
V€Ty  nature  of  particular  affections  or  propensions.  For 
suppose  creatures  intended  for  isudi  a  particular  state  of 
life  for  which  such  propensions  were  necessary;  suppose 
them  endued  with  such  propensions,  together  with  moral 
understanding,  as  well  including  a  practical  sense  of  virtue 
as  a  speculative  perception  of  it,  and  that  aU  these  several 
principles,  both  natural  and  moral,  forming  an  inward  con- 
stitution of  mind,  were  in  the  most  exact  proportion 
possible,  i.  e.,  in  a  proportion  the  most  exactiy  adapted  to 
their  intended  state  of  life, — such  creatures  would  be  made 
upright  or  finitely  perfect.  Now  partifcular  propensions, 
from  their  very  nature,  must  be  felt,  the  objects  of  them 
being  present,  though  they  cannot  be  gratified  at  all,  or  not 
with  the  allowance  of  the  moral  principle.  But  if  they  can 
be  gratified  without  its  allowance  or  by  contradicting  it,., 
then  they  must  be  conceived  to  have  some  tendency,  in  how 

*  We  may  nun  «p  -what  followg  in  this  way : — (1.)  That  an  additional  se- 
curity may  be  needed  even  by  creatures  formed  in  uprightness,  and  that  habits 
of  Tirtue  may  be  the  natural  supply  of  this  defect.  (2.)  That  it  may  be 
fit  and  requisite  that  creatures  capable  of  and  requiring  virtuous  habits  should 
be  placed  in  circumstances  especially  fitted  to  their  formation. — (D.) 
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low  a  degree  soever,  yet  some  tendency,  to  induce  persons 
to  such  forbidden  gratification.  This  tendency  in  some 
.  one  particular  propension  may  be  increased  by  the  greater 
frequency  of  occasions  naturally  exciting  it,  than  of  occa- 
sions exciting  others.  The  least  voluntary  indulgence  in 
forbidden  circumstances,  though  but  in  thought,  will 
increase  this  wrong  tendency,  and  may  increase  it  further, 
tiU,  peculiar  conjunctures  perhaps  conspiring,  it  becomes 
effect,  and  danger  of  deviating  from  right  ends  in  actual 
deviation  from  it,  a  danger  necessarily  arising  from  the  very 
nature  of  propension,  and  which  therefore  could  not  have 
been  prevented,  though  it  might  have  been  escaped,  or  got 
innocently  through.  The  case  would  be  as  if  we  were  to 
suppose  a  straight  path  marked  out  for  a  person  in  which 
such  a  degree  of  attention  would  keep  him  steady ;  but  if 
he  would  not  attend  in  this  degree,  any  one  of  a  thousand 
objects  catching  his  eye  might  lead  him  out  of  it 
Now  it  is  impossible  to  say  how  much  even^  the  first  fall 
overt  act  of  irregularity  might  disorder  the  inward  constitu- 
tion, unsettle  thte  adjustments,  and  alter  the  proportions 
which  formed  it,  and  in  which  the  uprightness  of  its  make 
consisted;  but  repetition  of  irregularities  would  produce 
habits.  And  thus  the  constitution  would  be  spoiled,  and 
creatures  made  upright  become  corrupt  and  depraved  in 
their  settled  character  proportionably  to  their  repeated 
irregularities  in  occasioned  acts.  But,  on  the  contrary,  these 
creatures  might  have  improved  and  raised  themselves  to  a 
higher  and  more  seciu-e  state  of  virtue  by  the  contrary 
behaviour;  by  steadily  following  the  moral  principle  sup- 
posed to  be  one  part  of  their  nature,  and  thus  withstanding 
that  unavoidable  danger  of  defection  which  necessarily 
arose  from  propension,  the  other  part  of  it.  For  by  thus 
preserving  their  integrity  for  some  time  their  danger  would 
lessen,  since  propensions,  by  being  inured  to  submit, 
would  do  it  more  easily  and  of  course ;  and  their  security 
against  this  lessening  danger  would  increase,  since  the 
moral  principle  would  gain  additional  strength  by  exercise ; 
both  which  things  are  implied  in  the  notion  of  virtuous 
habits.     Thus  then  -vdcious  indulgence  is  not  only  criminal 

*  This  observation  may  serve  as  an  answer  to  the  common  objection,  that 
the  consequences  of  a  single  crime  in  our  first  parents  are  represented  in 
Holy  Scripture  as  excessive. — {H.) 
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in  itself,  but  also  depraves  the  inward  constitution  and 
character.  And  virtuous  self-government  is  not  only  right 
in  itself,  but  also  improves  the  inward  constitution  or  cha- 
racter, and  may  improve  it  to  such  a  degree,  that  though 
we  should  suppose  it  impossible  for  particular  affections  to 
be  absolutely  coincident  with  the  moral  principle,  and  conse- 
quently should  allow  that  such  creatures  as  have  been  above 
supposed  would  for  ever  remain  defectible,  yet  their  danger 
of  actually  deviating  from  right  may  be  almost  infinitely 
lessened,  and  they  faUy  fortified  against  what  remains  of 
it,  if  that  may  be  called  danger  against  which  there  is  an 
adequate  effectual  security.  But  stiU  this  their  higher 
perfection  may  continue  to  consist  in  habits  of  virtiie  formed 
in  a  state  of  discipline,  and  this  their  more  complete 
security  remain  to. proceed  from  them.  And  thus  it  is 
plainly  conceivable,  tiiat  creatures  without  blemish,  as  they 
came  out  of  the  hands  of  God,  may  be  in  danger  of  going 
wrong ;  and  so  may  stand  in  need  of  the  security  of  virtuous 
habits,  additional  to  the  moral  principle  wrought  into  their 
natures  by  him.  That  which  is  the  ground  of  their  danger, 
or  their  want  of  secmity,  may  be  considered  as  a  deficiency 
in  them,  to  wliich  virtuous  habits  are  the  natural  supply. 
And  as  they  are  naturally  capable  of  being  raised  and  im- 
proved by  discipline,  it  may  be  a  thing  fit  and  requisite, 
that  they  should  be  placed  in  circumstances  with  an  eye  to 
it ;  in  circuiastances  peculiarly  fitted  to  be  to  them  a  state 
of  discipline  for  their  improvement  in  virtue. 

But  how  much  more  strongly  must  this  hold  with  respect 
to  those  who  have  corrupted  their  natures,  are  fallen  from 
their  original  rectitude,  and  whose  passions  are  become  ex- 
cessive by  repeated  violations  of  their  inward  constitution ! 
Upright  creatures^  may  want  to  be  improved;  depraved 
creatures  want  to  be  renewed.  Education  and  disciphne, 
which  may  be  in  aU  degrees  and  sorts  of  gentleness  and  of 
severity,  are  expedient  for  those;  but  must  be  absolutely 
necessary  for  these.  For  these,  discipline  of  the  severer 
sort  too,  and  in  the  higher  degrees  of  it,  must  be  necessary, 

*  By  upright  creatures  ve  mean  those  possessed  of  an  npright  constitution, 
and  by  such  a  constitution  is  meant  a  constitution  in  ivhich  the  moral  prin- 
ciple and  the  particular  affections  are  in  the  ezactest  possible  proportion  with 
reference  to  the  intended  state  of  life  :  creatures  so  constituted  would  be  up- 
right or  finitely  perfect. — (W.) 
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in  order  to  wear  out  vicious  habits ;  to  recover  their  pnmi- 
tive  strength  of  self-govemment,  which  indulgence  must 
have  weakened ;  to  repair,  as  well  as  raise  into  a  habit,  the 
moral  principle,  in  oixier  to  their  arriying  at  a  secure  state 
of  virtuous  happiness. 

Now,  whoever  will  consider  the  thing  may  clearly  see, 
that  the  present  world  is  pecuUady  fit  to  he  a,  state  of  dis- 
cipline for  this  purpose,  to  such  as  will  set  themselves  to 
mend  and  improve.  For,  the  various  temptations  with 
which  ^e  are  surrounded ;  our  experi^ice  of  the  deceits  of 
wickedness ;  having  been  in  many  instances  led  wrong  our- 
selves ;  the  great  viciousness  of  the  world ;  the  infinite  dis- 
orders consequent  upon  it ;  our  being  made  acquainted  with 
pain  and  sorrow,  either  from  our  own  feeling  of  it,  or  from 
the  sight  of  it  in  others:  these  things,  thou^  some  of 
them  may  indeed  produce  wrong  effects  upon  our  minds, 
yet,  when  duly  reflected  upon,  have,  all  of  them,  a  diiBCt 
tendency  to  bring  us  to  a  settled  moderation  and  reason- 
ableness of  temper ;  the  contrary  both  to  thoughtless  levity, 
and  also  to  that  unrestrained  self-will  and  violent  b^it  to 
foDow  present  inclination  which  may  be  observed  in  un- 
disciplined minds  ^  Such  experience  as  the  present  state 
affords  of  the  fiadhy  of  our  nature ;  of  the  boundless  ex- 
travagance of  ungovemed  passion ;  of  the  power  which  a& 
infinite  Being  has  over  us,  by  the  various  capacities  of 
misery  which  he  has  given  us:  in  short,  that  kind  and 
degree  of  experience  which  the  present  state  aff<H:ds  us, 
that  the  constitution  of  nature  is  soch  as  to  admit  the 
possibility,  the  dang^,  and  the  actual  event,  of  creatimes 
losing  their  innocence  and  happiness,  and  becoming  vicious 
and  wretched,  hath  a  tendency  to  give  us  a  practical  sense 
of  things  very  different  from  a  mere  speculative  knowledge, 
that  we  are  liable  to  vice,  and  capable  of  misery.  And  who 
knows,  whether  the  security  of  creatures  in  the  highest 
and  most  settled  state  of  perfection  may  not  in  part  arise 
firom  their  having  had  such  a  sense  of  things  as  this, 
formed,  and  habitually  &Ked  within  them,  in  some  state  of 
probation?    And  passing  through  the  present  world  with 

'  It  IB  thus  that  partial  evil  becomes,  or  at  least  is  ovemded  to,  the 
general  good  of  the  human  race.  It  may,  indeed,  be  turned  by  us  to  a  wrong 
end ;  but,  if  we  duly  reflect,  we  shall  see  that  its  real  tendency  is  to  good. — 
Ed, 
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that  moral  attention  which  is  necessaiy  to  the  acting  a 
right  part  in  it  may  leave  everlasting  impressioiis  of  this 
sort  upon  our  minds.  But  to  be  a  little  more  distinct: 
allurements  to  what  is  wrong ;  difiieulties  in  the  discharge 
of  our  duty;  our  not  being  flJ^le  to  act  a  uniform  right  part 
without  some  thou^t  and  care;  and  the  opportunities 
which  we  have,  or  imagine  we  have,  of  avoiding  what  we 
dislike,  or  obtaining  ^at  we  desire,  by  unlaw^  means, 
when  we  either  cannot  do  it  at  all,  or  at  least  not  so  easily, 
by  lawful  <mes, — these  things,  i.  e.,  the  snares  and  tempta- 
tions of  vice,  are  what  render  the  present  woiid  peculiarly 
fit  to  be  a  state  of  discipline,  to  those  who  will  presCTve 
their  integrity,  because  they  render  being  upon  our  guard, 
res<dution,  and  the  denial  of  oar  passions,  necessary  in 
order  to  that  end.  And  the  exercise  of  such  particular  re- 
collection, intention  of  mind,  and  self-government,  in  the 
practice  of  virtue,  has,  from  the  make  of  our  nature,  a 
peculiar  tendency  to  form  habits  of  virtue,  as  implying, 
not  only  a  real,  but  also  a  more  continued  and  a  m<Mpe 
intense  exercise  of  the  virtuous  principle,  ot  a  more  con- 
stant and  a  stronger  effort  of  virtue  exerted  into  act.  Thus, 
suppose  a  person  to  know  himself  to  be  in  particular  danger, 
for  some  time,  of  doing  anything  vvrong,  which  yet  he  fully 
rest^Tes  not  to  do;  continued  recollection,  and  keying 
upon  bis  guard,  in  order  to  make  good  his  resoluticm,  is  a 
continued  exerting  oi  that  act  of  virtue  in  a  high  defne, 
which  need  have  been,  and  perhaps  would  have  been,  only 
instcmtaneotis  and  weak  had  the  temptation  been  so.  It  is 
indeed  ridiculous  to  assert,  that  self-denial  is  essential  to 
virtue  and  piety;  but  it  would  have  been  nearer  the  truth, 
though  not  strictly  the  truth  its^,  to  have  said,  that  it  is 
essential  to  discipline  and  imjEOvement.  For  thou^  actions 
materially  virtuous,  which  have  no  sort  of  difficulty,  but  are 
perfectly  t^eeable  to  our  particular  inclinations,  may  pos- 
sibly be  done  only  from  these  particular  inclinations,  and 
so  may  not  be  any  exercise  of  tiie  principle  of  virtue,  t.  «., 
not  be  virtuous  actions  at  all ;  yet,  on  tiie  contrary,  they 
may  be  an  exercise  of  that  principle ;  and  when  they  are, 
they  have  a  tendency  to  form  and  ^  the  habit  of  virtue. 
But  when  the  exercise  of  the  virtuous  principle  is  more 
continued,  oftener  repeated,  and  more  intense,  as  it  must 
be  in  circumstances  of  danger,  temptation,  and  difficulty, 
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of  any  kind  and  in  any  degree,  this  tendency  is  increased 
proportionably,  and  a  more  confirmed  habit  is  the  conse- 
quence. 

This  midoubtedly  holds  to  a  certain  length ;  but  how  far 
it  may  hold,  I  know  not.  Neither  our  intellectual  powers, 
nor  our  bodily  strength  can' be  improved  beyond  such  a 
degree;  and  both  may  be  over-wrought.  Possibly  there 
may  be  somewhat  analogous  to  this,  with  respect  to  the 
moral  character,  which  is  scarce  worth  considering.  And 
I  mention  it  only,  lest  it  should  come  into  some  persons' 
thoughts,  not.  as  an  exception  to  the  foregoing  observations, 
which  perhaps  it  is,  but  as  a  confutation  of  them,  which  it 
is  not  And  there  may  be  several  other  exceptions.  Ob- 
servations of  this  kind  cannot  be  supposed  to  hold  minutely 
and  in  every  case.  It  is  enough  that  they  hold  in  general. 
And  these  plainly  hold  so  far,  as  that  from  them  may  be 
seen  distinctly,  which  is  all  that  is  intended  by  them,  that 
the  present  world  is  peculiarly  Jit  to  be  a  state  of  discipline  for 
cur  improvement  in  virtue  and  piety;  in  the  same  sense  as 
some  sciences,  by  requiring  and  engaging  the  attention, 
not,  to  be  sure,  of  such  persons  as  will  not,  but  of  such  as 
will  set  themselves  to  them,  are  fit  to  form  the  mind  to 
habits  of  attention. 

Indeed  the  present  state  is  so  far  from  proving,  in  event, 
a  discipline  of  virtue  to  the  generality  of  men,  tiiat,  on  the 
contrary,  they  seem  to  make  it  a  discipline  of  vice.  And 
the  viciousness  of  the  world  is  in  different  ways  the  great 
temptation  which  renders  it  a  state  of  virtuous  discipline, 
in  the  degree  it  is  to  good  men.  The  whole  end  and  the 
whole  occasion  of  mankind's  being  placed  in  such  a  state  as 
I  the  present,,  is  not  pretended  to  be  accounted  for  ^.  That 
which  appears  amidst  the  general  corruption  is,  that  there 
are  some  persons  who,  having  within  them  the  principle  of 
amendment  and  recovery,  attend  to  and  follow  the  notices 
of  virtue  and  religion,  be  they  more  clear  or  more  obscure, 
which  are  afforded  them ;  and  that  the  present  world  is  not 

'  In  other  words, ''  we  do  not  pretend  to  account  for  the  whole  end  for 
which  mankind  are  placed  iu  such  a  state  as  the  present;  but  it  is  to  be 
observed,  that  the  very  viciousness  of  the  world  adapts  it  peculiarly  for  a  state 
of  discipline  to  those  who  will  amend ;  and  that  a  state  of  society  perfectly 
virtuous,  or  vicious  in  a  less  degree,  would  be  less  adapted  to  this  pur- 
pose."— (Z>.) 
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only  an  exercise  of  virtue  in  these  persons,  but  an  exercise 
of  it  in  ways  and  degrees  peculiarly  apt  to  improve  it ;  apt 
to  improve  it,  in  some  respects,  even  beyond  what  would  be 
by  the  exercise  of  it  required  in  a  perfectly  virtuous  society, 
or  in  a  society  of  equally  imperfect  virtue  with  themselves. 
But  that  the  present  world  does  not  actually  become  a  state 
of  moral  discipline  to  many,  even  to  the  generality,  t.  «.,  that 
they  do  not  improve  or  grow  better  in  it,  cannot  be  urged 
as  a  proof  that  it  was  not  intended  for  moral  discipline,  by 
any  who  at  all  observe  the  analogy  of  native.  iFor,  of  the 
numerous  seeds  of  vegetables  and  bodies  of  animals,  which 
are  adapted  and  put  in  the  way  to  improve  to  such  a  point 
or  state  of  natm-al  maturity  and  perfection,  we  do  not  see 
perhaps  that  one  in  a  million  actually  does.  Far  the  greatest 
part  of  them  decay  before  they  are  improved  to  it,  and 
appear  to  be  absolutely  destroyed.  Yet  no  one  who  does 
not  deny  aU  final  causes  will  deny  that  those  seeds  and 
bodies  which  do  attain  to  that  point  of  maturity  and  perfec- 
tion answer  the  end  for  which  they  were  really  designed  by 
nature,  and  therefore  that  nature  designed  them  for  such 
perfection.J  And  I  cannot  forbear  adding,  though  it  is  not 
to  the  present  purpose,  that  the  appearance  of  such  an 
amazing  waste  in  nature,  with  respect  to  these  seeds  and 
bodies  by  foreign  causes,  is  to  us  as  unaccountable  as,  what 
is  much  more  terrible,  the  present  and  future  ruin  of  so 
many  moral  agents  by  themselves,  i.  e.,  by  vice. 

Against  this  whole  notion  of  moral  discipline,  it  may  be 
objected  in  another  way,  that  so  far  as  a  course  of  be- 
haviour materially  virtuous  proceeds  from  hope  and  fear,  so 
feir  it  is  only  a  discipline  and  strengthening  of  self-love  ^ 
But  doing  what  God  commands,  because  he  commands  it, 
is  obedience,  though  it  proceeds  from  hope  or  fear.  And  a 
course  of  such  obedience  will  form  habits  of  it.  And  a 
constant  regard  to  veracity,  justice,  and  charity,  may  form 
distinct  habits  of  these  particular  virtues,  and  will  certainly 
form  habits  of  self-government,  and  of  denying  our  incli- 
nations whenever  veracity,  justice,  or  charity  requires  it. 

^  Beligion  is  fo  far  from  disowning  the  principle  of  self-love,  that  it 
often  addresses  itself  to  that  very  principle,  and  always  to  the  mind  in  that 
state  where  reason  presides ;  and  there  can  be  had  no  access  to  the  under- 
standing, bat  by  convincing  men  that  the  conrse  of  life  we  would  persuade 
them  to  is  not  contrary  to  their  interest — BtUler*8  Sermon  ziii. 
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Near  is  there  any  foundation  for  this  great  nicety,  with  which 
some  affect  to  distinguish  in  this  case,  in  order  to  depreciate 
all  Eeligion  proceeding  from  hope  or  fear.  For  veracity, 
justice,  aiid  charity,  regard  to  God's  authority  and  to  our 
own  chief  interest,  are  not  only  all  three  coincident,  hut 
each  of  them  is,  in  itself,  a  just  and  natural  motive  or 
principle  of  action.  ^And  he  who  hegins  a  good  life  from 
any  one  of  them,  and  perseveres  in  it,  as  he  is  already  in 
some  degree,  so  he  camaot  fail  of  becoming  more  and  more, 
of  that  character  which  is  correspondent  to  the  constitution 
ci  nature  as  moral,  and  to  the  relation  which  God  stands 
in  to  us  as  moral  governor  of  it;  nor,  consequently,  can  he 
fail  of  obtaining  that  happiness  which  this  constitution  and 
relation  necessarily  suppose  connected  with  that  character^. 
These  several  observations,  concerning  the  active  prin- 
ciple of  virtue  and  obedience  to  God's  commands,  are  ap- 
.  plicable  to  passive  submission  or  resignaticm  to  his  will'; 
which  is  another  essential  part  of  a  r^t  character  con- 
nected with  the  former,  and  very  much  in  our  power  to 
form  oursdves  to.  It  may  be  imagined,  that  nothing  but 
afflictions  can  give  occasion  for  or  require  this  virtue ;  that 
it  can  have  no  respect  to,  nor  be  any  way  necessaiy  to 
qualify  for,  a  state  of  perfect  happiness ;  but  it  is  not  ex- 
perience which  can  make  us  think  thus.  Prosperity  itself, 
whilst  anything  supposed  desirable  is  not  om-s,  begets  ex- 
travagant and  unboimded  thoughts.  Imagination  is  alto- 
gether as  much  a  source  of  discontent  as  anything  in  our 
external  condition.  It  is  indeed  true,  that  there  can  be  no 
scope  for  patience,  when  sorrow  shall  be  no  more ;  but  there 
may  be  need  of  a  temper  of  mind  which  shall  have  been 

*  Butlef^B  DMsning  is  m  follows: — SelMore,  u  an  active  priodple, 
aamng  at  our  chief  kitereit  must  unifotmlj  coincide  with  the  will  of  Ged; 
for  oliedience  to  his  will  must  ever  be  our  chief  interest  Bat  edf-love,  as  a 
pasaiye  feeling  of  desire  for  the  gratification  of  our  wishes  and  affections,  may 
not  be  more  absolutely  coincident  with  God's  will  than  our  particular  affec- 
tions are ;  and  as  being,  like  them,  subject  to  excitement,  independent  of  Ae 
approbation  of  the  mond  pcinciple,  they  maj  reqaire  habits  of  resignatioa^  as 
those  reqaire  habits  of  obedience.  At  aU  events,  both  of  them^  as  pas- 
sive feelings,  disturb  the  mind,  and  so  need  discipline  in  order  to  restrain 
them.— (2>.) 

^  S^signation  to  the  will  of  God  is  the  v/kole  qfpidy^  it  indodes  in  it  afl 
that  is  good,  and  is  a  sooioe  of  the  most  settled  ^iiiet  and  composure  of 
nuBd.  It  may  be  said  to  be  perfect  when  oar  will  ia  lost  and  resolved  into 
his. — Sei-m.  xiv;     {Ed^ 
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formed  by  patience.  For  though  self-love,  considered  merely 
as  an  active  principle  leading  us  to  pursue  our  chief  interest, 
cannot  but  be  umfbimly  coincident  with  the  principle  of 
obedience  to  God's  commands,  oin:  interest  being  rightly 
understood ;  because  this  obedience,  and  the  pursuit  of  our 
own  chief  interest,  must  be  in  every  case  one  and  the  same 
thing:  yet  it  may  be  questioned  whether  self-love,  con- 
sidered merely  as  the  desire  of  ,our  own  interest  or  happi- 
ness, can,  from  its  nature,  be  thus  absolutely  and  imiformly 
coincident  with  the  will  of  God,  any  more  than  particular 
affections  cai^ ;  coincident  in  such  sort  as  not  to  be  liable 
to  be.  excited  upon  occasions  and  in  degrees  impossible  to 
be  gratified  consistently  with  the  constxtuticm  of  things  or 
the  divine  appointments.  So  that  kabiu  of  resignation  may, 
npoD.  th^  account,  be  requisite  for  all  creatures;  habits, 
I  say,  which  signify  what  is  formed  by  use.  However, 
in  general  it  is  obvious  that  both  self-love  and  particular 
affection  in  human  creatures,  considered  only  as  passive 
feelings,  distort  and  rend  the  mind,  axid  therefore  stand  in 
need  of  discijtoie.  Now  denial  of  those  particular  affec- 
tions, in  a  I  course  of  active  virtue  and  obedience  to  God's 
will,  has  a  t^idency  to  moderate  them,  and  seems  also  to 
have  a  tendency  to  habituate  the  mind  to  be  easy  and  satis- 
fied with  that  degree  of  happiness  which  is  allotted  us, 
».  e.,  to  mocterate  self-love.  But  the  prefer  discipline  for 
resignati(xi  is  affiction.  For  a  right  behaviour  under  that 
trial ;  recollecting  ourselves  so  sis  to  consider  it  in  the  view 
in  which  Religion  teaches  us  to  consider  it  as  from  the  hand 
of  God ;  receiving  it  as  what  he  appoints  or  thinks  proper 
to  permit  in  his  world  and  under  his  govemmaat ;  tMs  wiU 
habituate  the  mind  to  a  dutiful  suteiission.  And  such 
submission,  together  with  the  active  principle  of  obedience  -, 
make  up  the  temper  and  character  in  us  which  answers  to 
his  sovereignty,  aiid  which  absolutely  belongs  to  the  condi- 
tiOTi  of  ocff  being,  as  dependent  creatures.  Nor  can  it  be 
said  that  this  is  only  breaking  the  mind  to  a  submission  to 
mere  power ;  for  mere  power  may  be  accidental  and  precar 
rions  and  usuiped :  but  it  is  forming  wiilm  ourselves  the 

1  ¥a«e  149. 

*  Tbt  -wltole  temper  or  ebfmcter  in  us  winch  angwen  to  tke  sovereignty 
•f  €K»d  and  belongs  to  ear  dependent  emdition,  w  fonned  bj  the  naion  of 
tlie  two  principles  of  active  obedience  and  passive  8ubmi88ion.-->(Z>.) 
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temper  of  resignation  to  his  rightful  authority,  who  is  by 
nature  supreme  over  all. 

Upon  the  whole:  such  a  character  and  such  qualifica- 
tions are  necessary  for  a  mature  state  of  life  in  the  present 
world,  as  nature  alone  does  in  no  wise  bestow,  but  has  put 
it  upon  us,  in  great  part,  to  acquire  in  our  progress  from 
one  stage  of  life  to  another,  from  childhood  to  mature  age ; 
put  it  upon  us  to  acquire  them,  by  giving  us  capacities  of 
doing  it,  and  by  placing  us  in  the  beginning  of  life  in  a. 
condition  fit  for  it.  And  this  is  a  general  analogy  to  our 
condition  in  the  present  world  as  in  a  state  qf  moral  disci- 
pline for  another.  It  is  in  vain,  then,  to  object  against  the 
credibility  of  the  present  life's  being  intended  for  this 
pmpose,  that  all  the  trouble  and  the  danger  unavoidably 
accompanying  such  discipluie  might  have  been  saved  us  by 
our  being  made  at  once  the  creatures  and  the  characters 
which  we  were  to  be.  For  we  experience,  that  what  we  were  to 
2)0. was  to  be  the  efifect  of  whaX  we  wotdd  do;  and  that  the 
general  conduct  of  nature  is,  not  to  save  us  trouble  or 
danger,  but  to  make  us  capable  of  going  through  them» 
and  to  put  it  upon  us  to  do  so.  Acquirements  of  our  own 
experience  and  habits  are  the  natural  supply  to  our  de- 
ficiencies and  security  against  our  dangers,  since  it  is  as 
plainly  natural  to  set  ourselves  to  acquire  the  qualifications, 
as  the  external  things,  which  we  stand  in  need  of.  In 
particular,  it  is  as  plainly  a  general  law  of  nature,  that  we 
should,  with  regard  to  our  temporal  interest,  form  and 
cultivate  practice  principles  within  us,  by  attention,  use, 
and  disciphne,  as  anything  whatever  is  a  natural  law,  chiefly 
in  the  beginning  of  life,  but  also  throughout  the  whole 
course  of  it.  And  the  alternative  is  left  to  our  choice; 
either  to  improve  ourselves,  and  better  our  condition,  or,  in 
default  of  such  improvement,  to  remain  deficient  and 
wretched.  It  is  therefore  perfectly  credible,  from  the  anar 
logy  of  natinre,  that  the  same  may  be  our  case,  with  respect 
to  the  happiness  of  a  future  state,  and  the  qualifications 
necessary  for  it. 

There  is  a  third  thing  ^  which  may  seem  implied  in  the 

^  A  probation-state  has  been  already  regarded  in  a  twofold  light — ^fint,  as 
implying  trial,  difficulties,  and  danger ;  secondly,  as  implying  moral  discipline 
and  improvement.  It  remains  to  speak  of  it  as  a  stage  for  the  exhibition  of 
character. — Ed, 
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present  world's  being  a  state  of  probation;  that  it  is  a 
theatre  of  action  for  the  manifestation  of  persons'  characters 
mib.  respect  to  a  futinre  one;  not,  to  be  sure,  to  an  all- 
knowing  Being,  but  to  his  creation,  or  part  of  it.  This 
may,  perhaps,  be  only  a  consequence  of  our  being  in  a 
state  of  probation  in  the  other  senses.  However,  it  is  not 
impossible,  that  men's  showing^  and  making  manifest  what 
is  in  their  heart,  what  their  real  character  is,  may  have 
rsspect  to  a  future  life,  in  ways  and  manners  which  we  are 
not  acquainted  with;  particukrly  it  may  be  a  means,  fof 
the  Author  of  Nature  does  not  •  appear  to  do  anything 
without  means,  of  their  being  disposed  of  suitably  to  their 
characters,  and  of  its  being  known  to  the  creation,  by  way 
of  example,  that  they  are  thus  disposed  of.  But  not.  to 
enter  upon  any  conjectural  account  of  this,  one  may  just 
mention,  that  the  manifestation  of  persons'  characters  con- 
tributes very  much,  in  various  ways,  to  the  carrying  on  a 
great  part  of  that  general  course  of  natiu-e,  respecting  man- 
kind, which  comes  under  oiu*  observation  at  present.  I 
shall  only  add,  that  probation,  in  both  these  senses,  as  well 
as  in  that  treated  of  in  the  foregoing  chapter,  is  imphed 
in  moral  government;  since  by  persons'  behaviom'  under 
it,  their  characters  cannot  but  be  manifested,  and,  if  they 
behave  weU,  improved. 


CHAPTER  VI.  1 

OF  THE   OPINION   OF  NECESSITY,    CONSIDERED   AS 
INFLUENCING  PRACTICE. 

Throughout  the  foregoing  Treatise  it  appears,  that  the 
condition  of  mankind,  considered  as  inhabitants  of  this 

*  The  analogy  pursued  in  this  treatise  between  the  experienced  constitution 
of  nature  and  the  expected  dispensation  taught  by  religion,  suggests  the  fol- 
lowing question  : — If  the  opinion  of  necessity  be  reconcilable  with  the  for- 
mer, is  it  not  also  reconcilable  with  the  latter  1  To  answer  this  hypothetical 
question  is  the  object  of  this  chapter.  But  first  an  objection  which,  if 
valid,  would  subvert  the  very  foundation  of  the  whole  treatise,  must  be 
answered.  Butler's  argument  is  throughout  built  on  the  assumption  that  there 
is  an  intelligent  Author  and  Governor  of  nature ;  but  the  Fatalist  destroys  the 
proof  of  this  assumption,  by  asserting  that  necessity  will  itself  account  for 
the  origin  and  preservation  of  all  things.  This  question,  then,  must  first  be 
answered ;  upon  the  supposition  that  the  opinion  of  necessity  is  reconciUible 
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world  only,  and  tinder  the  government  of  Ood  which  we 
experience,  is  gi*eatly  analogous  to  our  condition,  as  designed 
for  another  world,  or  under  that  farther  government  which 
Beligion  teaches  us.  If,  therefore,  any  assert,  as  a  Fatalist 
must,  that  the  opinion  of  universal  Necessity  is  reconcilable 
with  the  former,  there  immediately  arises  a  question  in  the 
way  of  analogy,  whether  he  must  not  also  own  it  to  be 
reconcilahle  with  the  latter,  i  e.,  with  the  system  of 
Beligion  itself  and  the  proof  of  it.  The  reader  then  will 
observe  that  the  question  now  before  us  is  not  absolute. 
Whether  the  opinion  of  Fate  be  reconcilable  with  Beligioai; 
but  hypothetical,  Whether,  upon  supposition  of  its  being 
reconcilable  with  the  constitution  of  Nature,  it  be  not 
reconcilable  with  Religion  also;  or,  what  pretence  a 
Fatalist,  not  other  persons,  but  a  Fatfliist,  has  to  conclude 
from  his  opmion  that  there  can  be  no  such  thing  as 
Beligion.  And  as  the  puzzle  and  obscurity,  which  must 
unavoidably  arise  from  arguing  upon  so  absurd  a  suppo- 
sition as  that  of  universal  Necessity,  will,  I  fear,  easily  be 
seen,  it  will,  I  hope,  as  easily  be  excused. 

But  since  it  has  been  all  along  taken  for  granted^  as  a 
thing  proved,  that  there  is  an  intelligent  Author  of  Nature 
or  natural  Governor  of  the  world,  and  since  an  olijectian 
may  be  made  against  the  proof  of  this,  from  the  opinion  of 
imiversal  Necessity,  as  it  may  be  supposed  that  sudi  Neces- 
sity will  itself  account  for  the  origin  and  preservation  of  all 
things,  it  is  requisite  that  this  objection  be  distinctly 
answered,  or  that  it  be  shown,  that  a  Fatality  supposed 
consistent  with  what  we  certainly  experience  does  not 
destroy  the  proof  of  an  intelligent  Author  and  Governor  of' 
Nature,  before  we  proceed  to  consider  whether  it  destroys 
the  proof  of  a  rsKxvl  Governor  of  it,  or  of  our  being  in  a 
state  of  Beligion*. 

with  the  oonstitutioA  of  natan,  doct  it  deitroy  the  proof  of  w  inteUjge&t 
Author  and  Gotornor  of  nature  U^cC. 

'  It  is  objeoted  by  *  FWtaUst,  that  theoIogiMl  writeit  apeak  of  the  «4- 
eeiMry  exietenee  of  Ood.  We  reply  that  the  reason  of  their  eo  speaking  lioa 
in  the  Boantinesi  of  language,  and  that  something  veiy  different  from  tke 
Fktaliit*s  notion  is  intended  by  it.  To  establish  our  answer,  we  mnst  ahow — 
Istly,  our  oonoeption  of  the  necessary  exislenee  of  Ood;  and  2ndly,  bow  it 
difiers  from  the  opinion  of  the  Fatalist. 

1.  When  we  are  oonacioos  of  any  idea  In  our  minds,  we  intuitively  disoam 
tbat  it  must  be  related  to  something  extenal  to  itaelf  at  iu  archetype;  stud 
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Now,  when  it  is  said  by  a  Fatalist,  that  the  whole  consti- 
tution of  Nature,  and  the  actions  of  men,  that  everything, 
and  every  mode  and  circiunstance  of  everything,  is  neces- 
sary, and  oould  not  possibly  have  been  otiierwise ;  it  is  to 
be  observed,  that  this  Necessity  does  not  exclude  deUbera- 
tion,  choice,  preference,  and  acting  from  certain  principles, 
and  to  certain  ends,  because  all  this  is  matter  of  undoubted 
experience  acknowledged  by  all,  and  what  every  man  may 
every  moment  be  conscious  of.  And  from  hence  it  follows 
that  Necessity  alone  and  of  itself,  is  in  no  sort  an  account 
of  the  constitution  of  Nature,  and  how  things  came  to  be 
and  to  continue  as  they  are ;  but  only  an  account  of  this  cir- 
eumsUmee  relating  to  their  origin  and  continuance,  that  they 
could  not  have  been  otherwise  than  they  are  and  have  been. 
The  assertion  that  everything  is  by  Necessity  of  Nature,  is 
not  an  answer  to  the  question.  Whether  the  world  came  into 
being  as  it  is  by  an  intelligent  Agent  forming  it  thus,  or 
not,  but  to  quite  another  question ;  Whether  it  came  into 
being  as  it  is  in  that  way  and  manner  which  we  call  nocessa- 
riJkfy  or  in  that  way  and  manner  which  we  csiUfredy.  For 
suppose  farther,  tluit  one  who  was  a  Fatalist,  and  one  who 
kept  to  his  natural  sense  of  things,  and  beheved  himself  a 
EE«e  Agent,  were  disputing  together  and  vindicating  their 
respective  opinions,  and  they  should  happen  to  instance  in 
a  house,  they  would  agree  th£ft  it  was  built  by  an  architect. 
Their  difference  concerning  Necessity  and  Freedom  would 
occasion  no  difference  of  judgment  concerning  this,  but  only 
concerning  another  matter,  whether  tho  ai^ohitect  built  it 
necessarily  or  freely.  Suppose,  then,  they  should  proceed  to 
inquire  concerning  the  constitution  of  Nature,  in  a  lax  way 
of  speaking  one  of  them  might  say  it  was  by  Necessity,  and 
the  other  by  Freedom ;  but  if  they  had  any  meaning  to  their 

henee  we  infer  tint  it  must  ezist  in  tome  oth«r  way  besidet  its  abstract 
ifaape,  for  every  abstiact  implies  a  concrete.  Now  we  hare  within  us  an 
idea  of  infinity;  and  we  feel  that  this  must  imply  some  infinite  Being  cor- 
Rsponding  to  it ;  and  hence  we  conclode  that  there  mast  neoeisahly  be  an 
in&iite  Bang  to  whose  existence  design  did  not  contribute,  but  was  subse- 
quent to  it  and  exdnded  from  it ;  and  h«ice  arose  the  expression  that  ne- 
eeaity  is  the  aoeaunt  of  the  existence  of  God. 

2.  But  this  conception  difiiers  from  that  of 'the  Fatalist;  for  this  necessity 
is  antecedent  in  natoze  to  design ;  bat  it  cannot  be  meant  that  everything 
cxiats  by  any  such  a  necessity,  for,  in  such  a  «ase^  design  oould  never  alter 
nature,  but  we  daily  see  that  design  does  have  that  effMt — (i>.) 

M  2 
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words,  as  the  latter  must  mean  a  Free  Agent,  so  the  former 
must  at  length  be  reduced  to  mean  an  Agent,  whether  he' 
would  say  one  or  more,  actmg  by  Necessity,  for  abstract 
notions  can  do  nothing.  Indeed  we  ascribe  to  God  a  ne- 
cessary existence  S  uncaused  by  any  agent.  For  we  find 
within  ourselves  the  idea  of  infinity,  i.  e.,  immensity  and 
eternity,  impossible,  even  in  imagination,  to  be  removed  out 
of  being.  We  seem  to  discern  intuitively,  that  there  must, 
and  cannot  but  be,  somewhat  external  to  ourselves  answer- 
ing this  idea  or  the  archetype  of  it.  And  from  hence  (for 
this  abstract,  as  much  as  any  other,  implies  a  concrete)  we 
conclude  that  there  is,  and  cannot  but  be,  an  infinite  and 
immense  eternal  Being  existing  prior  to  aU  design  contribu- 
ting to  his  existence  and  exclusive  of  it.  And  fix)m  the  scan- 
tiness of  language  a  manner  of  speaking  has  been  intro- 
duced; that  Necessity  is  the  foimdation,  the  reason,  the 
account  of  the  existence  of  God.  But  it  is  not  alleged,  nor 
can  it  be  at  all  intended,  that  everything  exists  as  it  does 
by  this  kind  of  Necessity ;  a  Necessity  antecedent  in  nature 
to  design ;  it  cannot,  I  say,  be  meant  that  everything  exists 
as  it  does,  by  this  kind  of  Necessity,  upon  several  accoimts, 
and  particularly  because  it  is  admitted  that  design  in  the 
actions  of  men  contributes  to  many  alterations  in  nature. 
For  if  any  deny  this,  I  shall  not  pretend  to  reason  with 
them.  • 

From  these  things  it  follows :  First,  That  when  a  Fatalist 
asserts  that  ever3rthing  is  by  Necessity  he  must  mean  by  an 
Agent  acting  necessarily ;  he  must,  I  say,  mean  this,  for  I  am 
very  sensible  he  would  not  choose  to  mean  it ;  and  Secondly, 
That  the  Necessity  by  which  such  an  Agent  is  supposed  to 
act,  does  not  exclude  intelligence  and  design.  So  that  were 
the  system  of  Fatality  admitted,  it  would  just  as  much  ac- 

*  As  to  the  meaning  of  necessary  existence,  logicians  liave  long  amce 
detennined  that  there  are  bat  two  modes  according  to  which  any  being  can 
be  said  to  exist,  or  to  be  what  it  is ;  and  these  are  contingency  and  necessity. 
Where  the  non-existence  of  a  being  is  possible,  that  is,  where  we  can,  with- 
out a  contradiction,  suppose  it  not  to  exist,  that  being  exists  contingenily,  or 
contingency  is  the  mode  of  its  existence.  But  if  there  be  any  being  who 
demonstrably  must  exist,  and  whose  non-existence  is  therefore  impossible  and 
inconceivable,  that  being  exists  necessarily,  or  necessity  is  the  mode  of  its 
existence.  But  necessity  can  in  no  sense  be  considered  as  the  cause,  or  even 
as  the  ground  or  reason  of  any  existence,  or  of  any  e£fect  whatever. — Hamilr 
ton  on  the  Existence  qf  God,     (Ed) 
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count  for  the  formation  of  the  world  as  for  the  structure  of 
a  house,  and  no  more.  Necessity  as  much  requires  and 
supposes  a  Necessary  Agent,  as  Freedom  requires  and  sup- 
poses a  Free  Agent  to  he  the  former  of  the  world.  And  the 
appearances  of  design  and  of  final  causes  in  the  constitution 
of  nature  as  really  prove  this  acting  Agent  to  he  an  inteUi- 
gent  designer,  or  to  act  from  choice  upon  the  scheme  of  Ne- 
cessity, supposed  possible,  as  upon  that  of  Freedom. 

It  appearing  thus,  that  the  notion  of  Necessity  does  not 
destroy  the  proof  that  there  is  an  intelligent  Author  of  Nature 
and  natural  Governor  of  the  world,  Sie  present  question, 
which  the  analogy  before  mentioned  suggests  S  and  which 
I  thiuk  it  will  answer,  is  this ;  Whether  Sie  opinion  of  Ne- 
cessity supposed  consistent  with  possibility,  with- the  consti- 
tution of  the  world  ^,  and  the  natiutd  government  which  we 
experience  exercised  over  it,  destroys  all  reasonable  groimd 
of  belief  that  we  are  in  a  state  of  Eeligion,  or  whether  that 
opinion  be  reconcilable  with  religion,  with  the  system,  and 
the  proof  of  it. 

Suppose,  then,  a  Fatalist  to  educate  any  one,  from  his 
youth  up,  in  his  own  principles^  that  the  child  should  reason 
upon  them  and  conclude  that  since  he  cannot  possibly 
behave  otherwise  than  he  does,  he  is  not  a  subject  of  blame 
or  commendation,  nor  can  deserve  to  be  rewarded  or 
pimished ;  imagine  him  to  eradicate  the  very  perceptions  of 
blame  and  commendation  out  of  his  mind  by  means  of  this 
system  ;  to  form  his  temper  and  character  and  behaviour  to 
it;  and  from  it  to  judge  of  the  treatment  he  was  to  expect, 
say,  from  reasonable  men  upon  his  coming  abroad  into  the 
world ;  as  the  Fatalist  judges  from  this  system  what  he  is  to 
expect  from  the  Author  of  Nature,  and  with  regard  to  a 
future  state.  I  cannot  forbear  stopping  here  to  ask,  whether 
any  one  of  common  sense  would  think  fit  that  a  child  should 
be  put  upon  these  speculations,  and  be  left  to  apply  them  tO/ 

>  P.  161. 

*  Fatalists  are  fond  of  inferring  moral  necessity  from  physical.     Thus^ 
Yoltaire  in  effect  urges,  that  it  would  be  very  singular  that  all  nature,  all-, 
the  planets,  should  obey  eternal  laws,  and  that  there  should  be  a  little 
animal,  live  feet  high,  who,  in  contempt  of  these  laws,  could  act  as  he  pleased, . 
•olely  according  to  his  caprice. — (H.) 

*  The  absurdity  of  the  Fatalist's  theory  is  next  shown  from  experience. 
The  attempt  to  educate  a  child  in  such  a  system  would  end  in  his  final  ruin^- 
and  we  are  but  children  in  these  things. — Ed, 
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practice.  And  a  man  has  little  pretence  to  reason  who  is 
not  sensible  that  we  are  all  children  in  speculations  of  tiiis 
kind.  However,  the  child  would  doubtless  be  highly 
delighted  to  find  himself  freed  from  the  restraints  of  fear 
and  shame  with  which  his  playfellows  were  fettered  and 
embarrassed ;  and  highly  conceited  in  his  superior  knowledge, 
so  far  beyond  his  years.  But  conceit  aud  vanity  would  be 
the  least  bad  part  of  the  influence  which  these  principles 
must  have,  when  thus  reasoned  and  acted  upon,  during  the 
course  of  his  education.  He  must  either  be  allowed  to  go 
on  and  be  the  plague  of  aU  about  him,  and  himself  too, 
even  to  his  own  destruction:  or  else  correction  must  be  con- 
tinually made  use  of  to  supply  the  want  of  those  natural 
perceptions  of  blame  and  commendation  which  we  have 
supposed  to  be  removed;  and  to  give  him  a  practical  impres- 
sion, of  what  he  had  reasoned  himself  out  of  the  belief  of, 
that  he  was  in  fact  an  accountable  child,  and  to  be  punished 
for  doing  what  he  was  forbid.  It  is  therefore  in  reality  im 
possible  but  that  the  correction  which  he  must  meet  with, 
in  the  course  of  his  education,  must  convince  him  that  if 
the  scheme  he  was  instructed  in  were  not  false,  yet  that  he 
reasoned  inconclusively  upon  it,  and  somehow  or  other  mis- 
applied it  to  practice  and  common  life ;  as  what  the  Fatalist 
experiences  of  the  conduct  of  Providence  at  present,  ought 
in  all  reason  to  convince  him  that  this  scheme  is  misapplied 
when  applied  to  the  subject  of  Religion  ^  But  supposmg 
the  child's  temper  could  remain  still  formed  to  the  system, 
and  his  expectation  of  the  treatment  he  was  to  have  in  the 
world  be  regulated  by  it,  so  as  to  expect  that  no  reasonable 
man  would  blame  or  punish  him  for  anythmg  which  he 
should  do,  because  he  could  not  help  domg  it ;  upon  this 
supposition  it  is  manifest  he  would,  upon  his  coming  abroad 
into  the  world,  be  insupportable  to  society,  and  the  treat- 
ment which  he  would  receive  from  it  would  render  it  so  to 
him ;  and  he  could  not  fail  of  doing  somewhat,  very  soon, 
for  which  he  would  be  delivered  over  into  the  hands  of  civil 
justice.  And  thus,  in  tbe  end,  he  would  be  convinced  of 
the  obligations  he  was  under  to  his  wise  instructor.  Or 
suppose  this  scheme  of  Fatality  in  any  other  way  applied  to 
practice,  such  practical  application  of  it  will  be  found 
equally  absurd — eoually  fallacious  in  a  practical  sense — for 
1  P.  162.' 
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instaaee,  that  if  a  man  be  destiiied  to  live  such  a  time,  he 
shall  live  to  it»  though,  he  take  no  care  of  his  own  preserva- 
tion ;  or.  if  he  be  destined  to  die  before  that  time,  no  care 
can  prevent  it;  therefcnre,  all  care  about  preserving  one's 
life  is  to  be  neglected,  which  is  the  fallacy  instanced  in  by 
the  ancients.  But  now,  on  the  contrary,  none  of  these 
practical  absurdities  can  be  drawn  from  reasoning  upon  the 
supposition  that  we  are  free,  but  all  such  reasoning  with 
regard  to  the  common  a£GEurs  of  life  is  justified  by  expe- 
rience. A^id  therefore,  though  it  were  admitted  that  this 
opinion  of  Necessity  were  speculatively  true,  yet,  with 
regard  to  practice,  it  is  as  if  it  were  false,  so  &r  as  our 
experience  reaches;  that  is,  to  the  whole  of  our  present 
life.  For  the  constitution  of  the  present  world,  and  the 
condition  in  which  we  are  actually  placed,  is  as  if  we  were 
free.  And  it  may  perhaps  justly  be  concluded  that  since 
the  whole  process  of  action,  through  every  step  of  it, 
suspense,  deliberation,  inclining  one  way,  determining,  and 
at  last  doing  as  we  determine,  is  as  if  we  were  free,  there- 
fore we  are  so.  But  the  thing  here  insisted  upon  is  that 
under  the  present  natural  government  of  the  world,  we  find 
we  are  treated  and  dealt  with  as  if  we  were  free,  prior  to  all 
consideration  whether  we  are  or  not.  Were  this  opinion, 
therefore,  of  Necessity  admitted  to  be  ever  so  true,  yet  such 
is  in  fact  our  condition  and  the  natural  course  of  things, 
that  whenever  we  apply  it  to  life  and  practice,  this  appUca- 
tion  of  it  always  misleads  us,  and  cannot  but  mislead  us  in 
a  most  dreadful  manner  with  regard  to  our  present  interest. 
And  how  can  people  think  themselves  so  very  secure,  then, 
that  the  same  apphcadon  of  the  same  opinion  may  not  mis- 
lead them  also,  in  some  analogous  manner,  vnth  respect  to 
a  future,  a  more  general,  and  more  important  interest  ?  For 
Eeligion  being  a  practical  subject,  and  the  analogy  of  nature 
showing  us  that  we  have  not  faculties  to  apply  this  opinion, 
were  it  a  true  one,  to  practical  subjects,  whenever  we  do 
apply  it  to  the  subject  of  Eeligion,  and  thence  conclude 
that  we  are  free  frx)m  its  obligations,  it  is  plain  this  conclu- 
sion cannot  be  depended  upon.  There  will  still  remain 
just  reason  to  think,  whatever  appearances  are,  that  we 
deceive  ourselves  in  somewhat  of  a  like  manner  as  when 
people  fancy  they  can  draw  contradictory  conclusions  from 
the  idea  of  infinity. 
From  these  things  together,  the  attentive  reader  will  see 
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it  follows,  that  if  upon  supposition  of  Freedom  the  evidence 
of  Keligion  he  conclusive,  it  remains  so,  upon  supposition 
of  Necessity,  hecause  the  notion  of  Necessity  is  not  appli- 
cahle  to  practical  subjects;  i.  e.,  with  respect  to  them,  is 
as  if  it  were  not  true ;  nor  does  this  contain  any  reflection 
upon  reason,  hut  only  upon  what  is  unreasonable;  for  to 
pretend  to  act  upon  reason,  in  opposition  to  practical  prin- 
ciples, which  the  Author  of  our  Nature  gave  us  to  act  upon, 
and  to  pretend  to  apply  our  reason  to  subjects,  with  regard 
to  which  our  own  short  views,  and  even  our  experience  will 
show  us,  it  cannot  he  depended  upon ;  and  such,  at  best, 
the  subject  of  Necessity  must  be ;  this  is  vanity,  conceit,  and 
unreasonableness. 

But  this  is  not  all.  For  we  find  vnthin  ourselves  a  will, 
and  are  conscious  of  a  character.  Now,  if  this  in  us  be  re- 
concilable with  Fate,  it  is  reconcilable  with  it,  in  the  Author 
of  Nature.  And  besides,  natiu^  government  and  final  causes 
imply  a  character  and  a  will  in  the  Governor  and  De- 
signer^ ;  a  vnll  concerning  the  creatures  whom  he  governs. 
The  Author  of  Nature  tJaen  being  certainly  of  some  cha- 
racter or  other,  notwithstanding  Necessity  ,  it  is  evident 
this  Necessity  is  as  reconcilable  vnth  the  particular  cha- 
racter of  benevolence,  veracity,  and  justice  in  him  which 
attributes  are  the  foimdation  of  Religion,  as  with  any  other 
character;  since  we  find  this  Necessity  no  more  hinders 
men  fi-om  being  benevolent  than  cruel;  true,  than  faithless; 
just,  than  unjust ;  or,  if  the  Fatalist  pleases,  what  we  call 
unjust.  For  it  is  said  indeed,  that  what,  upon  supposition 
of  Freedom,  would  be  just  punishment,  upon  supposition 
of  Necessity  becomes  manifestly  unjust '*;  because  it  is 
pimishment  inflicted  for  doing  that  which  persons  could 

*  By  mil  and  character  is  meant  that  which,  in  speaking  of  men, «« 
should  express,  not  onlj  by  these  words^  but  also  by  the  words  tempert  tasUi 
disjtotitions,  practical  principles ;  that  whole  fratne  of  mind  from  vhenee 
we  act  in  one  manner  rather  than  another, 

^  Necessity,  if  it  be  reconcilable  with  anything,  is  reconcilable  with  that 
moral  character  of  the  great  Author  of  Nature,  which  is  the  foundation  of  re- 
ligion— the  character,  namely,  of  benevolence,  truth,  and  justice (IF.) 

'  The  mention  of  justice  here  introduces  a  casual  notice  of  the  absai^ty 
of  the  Fatalists,  who  deny  the  justice  of  a  punishment,  on  the  ground  that  the 
thing  for  which  it  is  inflicted  was  unavoidable,  overlooking  that  the  same 
necessity  which  justifies  the  crime  justifies  the  punishment  likewise ;  and 
subsequently  this  remark  is  shown  to  have  a  direct  bearing  on  the  subject^ 
by  causing  us  to  observe  how  the  notions  of  justice  and  injustice  still  remain, 
even  while  we  are  putting  forth  theories  destructive  of  them. — {D.) 
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not  avoid  doing ;  as  if  the  Necessity,  which  is  supposed  to 
destroy  the  injustice  of  murder,  for  instance,  would  not  also 
destroy  the  injustice  of  punishing  it.  However,  as  little  to 
the  purpose  as  this  objection  is  in  itself,  it  is  very  much  to 
the  purpose  to  observe  from  it  how  the  notions  of  justice 
and  injustice  remain,  even  whilst  we  endeavour  to  suppose 
them  removed ;  how  they  force  themselves  upon  the  mind, 
even  whilst  we  are  making  suppositions  destructive  of  them ; 
for  there  is  not,  perhaps,  a  man  in  the  world  but  would  be 
ready  to  make  tins  objection  at  first  thought. 

But  though  it  is  most  evident  that  universal  Necessity, 
if  it  be  reconcilable  with  anything,  is  reconcilable  with  that 
character  in  the  Author  of  Nature  which  is  the  foundation 
of  Eeligion ;  "  Yet,  does  it  not  plainly  destroy  the  proof  that 
he  is  of  that  character,  and  consequently  the  proof  of  Re- 
ligion?" By  no  means.  For  we  find  that  happiness  and 
misery  are  not  our  fate  in  any  such  sense  as  not  to  be  the 
consequences  of  our  behaviour ;  but  that  they  are  the  con- 
sequences of  it  ^  We  find  God  exercises  the  same  kind  of 
government  over  us,  with  that  which  a  father  exercises  over 
his  children,  and  a  civil  magistrate  over  his  subjects.  Now, 
whatever  becomes  of  abstract  questions  concerning  Liberty 
and  Necessity,  it  evidently  appears  to  us  that  veracity  and 
justice  must  be  the  natural  rule  and  measure  of  exercising 
this  authority  or  government  to  a  Being  who  can  have  no 
competitions  or  interfering  of  interests  with  his  creatures 
and  his  subjects. 

But  as  the  doctrine  of  Liberty,  though  we  experience 
its  truth,  may  be  perplexed  with  difficulties  which  run  up 
into  the  most  abstruse  of  all  speculations,  and  as  the  opi- 
nion of  Necessity  seems  to  be  the  very  basis  upon  which 
infidelity  grounds  itself,  it  may  be  of  some  use  to  offer  a 
more  particular  proof  of  the  obligations  of  Religion,  which 
may  distinctly  be  shown  not  to  be  destroyed  by  this  opinion  ^. 

The  proof  from  final  causes  of  an  intelligent  Author  of 
Nature  is  not  affected  by  the  opinion  of  Necessity,  sup- 

'  Ch.  ii. 

^  Though  argnments  drawn  firom  the  analogy  of  natore  entirely  refute  the 
doctrine  of  Necestitj,  and  though  experience  bears  witness  to  the  doctrine  of 
Liberty,  yet  it  is  confessed  that  some  theoretic  difficulties  remain.  On  this 
account,  and  because  Necessity  is  the  basis  of  infidel  speculation,  it  is  thought 
useful  to  append  a  list  of  some  of  the  obligatory  proofs  of  religion  which  are 
in  no  way  aiffected  by  it — (2>.) 
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posing  Necessity  a  thing  possible  in  itself  and  reconcilable 
with  the  constitution  of  things'.  And  it  is  a  matter  of 
fact,  independent  on  this  or  any  other  speculation,  that  he 
governs  tiie  world  by  the  method  of  rewards  and  punish* 
ments^ ;  and  also  that  he  hath  given  us  a  moral  faculty  by 
which  we  distinguish  between  actions,  and  approve  some  as 
virtuous  and  of  good  desert,  and  disapprove  others  as 
vicious  and  of  ill  desert^.  Now  this  moral  discernment 
implies  in  the  notion  of  it  a  rule  of  action,  and  a  rule  of  a 
very  peculiar  kind ;  for  it  carries  in  it  authority  and  a  right 
of  direction,  authority  in  such  a  sense  as  that  we  cannot 
depart  from  it  without  being  self-condemned  ^  And  that 
the  dictates  of  this  moral  faculty^,  which  are  by  nature  a 
rule  to  us,  are  moreover  the  laws  of  God — ^laws  in  a  s^nse 
including  sanctions — ^may  be  thus  proved.  Consciousness  of 
a  rule  or  guide  of  action  in  creatures  who-  are  capable 
of  considering  it  as  given  them  by  their  Maker,  not  only 
raises  immediately  a  sense  of  duty,  but  also  a  sense  of 
security  in  following  it,  and  of  danger  in  deviating  from  it. 
A  direction  of  the  Author  of  Nature,  given  to  creatures 
capable  of  looking  upon  it  as  such,  is  plainly  a  command 
from  him ;  and  a  command  ^om  him  necessarily  includes 
in  it,  at  least,  an  implicit  promise  in  case  of  obedience,  or 
threatening  in  case  of  disobedience.  But  then  the  sense  or 
perception  of  good  and  ill  desert^,  which  is  contained  in 
the  moral  discernment,  renders  the  sanction  expUcit,  and 
makes  it  appear,  as  one  may  say,  expressed.  For  since  his 
method  of  government  is  to  reward  and  punish  actions,  his 
having  annexed  to  some  actions  an  inseparable  sense  of 
good  desert,  and  to  othears  of  ill,  this  surely  amounts  to 
declaring  upon  whom  his  punishments  shall  be  inflicted, 
and  his  rewards  be  bestowed ;  for  he  must  have  given  us 
this  discernment  and  sense  of  things  as  a  presentiment  of 
what  is  to  be  hereafter;  that  is,  by  way  of  information  be- 
forehand, what  we  are  finally  to  expect  in  this  world.   There 

'  P.  162,  &c.        »  Cb.  ii.        •  Dissert.  II.        *  Serin.  II.  at  the  Rolls. 

^  This  moral  faculty  of  whicH  Butler  speaks,  namely  conscience,  imjdies  a 
practical  rule  of  a  very  peculiar  nature,  in  that  it  is  avihorUativet  (for  w^e 
cannot  disobey  it  witbout  being  sdf-eondemned,)  and  as  carrying  with  it  its 
okm  tanction,  (for  the  knowledge  that  we  hare  such  a  rule  exposea  us  to 
God's  threats  if  we  disobey  it,  and  to  His  promises  of  reward  if  we  lialea  to 
its  dietate.B) 

•  Dissert.  II. 
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is  then  most  evident  ground  to  think,  tliat  the  government 
of  God,  upon  the  whole,  will  he  found  to  correspond  to  the 
natore  which  he  has  given  us ;  and  that,  in  the  upshot  and 
issue  of  things,  happiness  and  misery  shall,  in  fact  and 
event,  he  made  to  follow  vutue  and  vice  respectively,  as  he 
has  already  in  so  peculiar  a  manner  associated  the  ideas  of 
them  in  our  minds;  and  from  hence  might  easily  he 
deduced  the  obligations  of  religious  worship,  were  it  only  to 
he  considered  as  a  means  of  preserving  upon  our  minds  a 
sense  of  this  moral  government  of  God,  and  securing  our 
obedience  to  it,  whid^  yet  is  an  extremely  imperfect  view  of 
that  most  important  duty. 

Now,  I  say,  no  objection  from  Necessity  can  he  against 
this  general  proof  of  BeUgion?  None  against  the  pro- 
position reasoned  upon  that  we  have  such  a  moral  faculty 
and  discernment,  because  this  is  a  mere  matter  of  fa^t,  a 
thing  of  experience,  that  human  kind  is  thus  constituted ; 
none  against  the  conclusion,  because  it  is  immediate  and 
wholly  from  this  fact.  For  the  conclusion,  that  God  will 
finally  reward  the  righteous  and  punish  the  wicked,  is  not 
here  drawn  from  its  appearing  to  us  fit  ^  that  he  sHwidd,  but 
from  its  appearing  that  he  has  told  us  hs  vdll.  And  this 
he  hath  certaloly  told  us,  in  the  promise  and  threatening 
which  it  hath  been  observed  the  notion  of  a  command  im- 
plies, and  the  sense  of  good  and  ill  desert  which  he  has 
given  us  more  distinctly  expresses.  And  this  reasoning 
from  fact  is  confirmed,  and  in  some  degree  even  verified, 
by  other  facts,  by  the  natural  tendencies   of  virtue  and 

*  However,  I  am  far  from  intending  to  deny  that  the  will  of  God  is  de- 
tennined  by  what  is  fit,  by  the  right  and  reason  of  the  case ;  though  one 
chooses  to  decline  mtitters  of  such  abstract  speculation,  and  to  speak  with 
caution  when  one  does  speak  of  them.  But  if  it  be  intelligible  to  say,  that 
it  isJU  and  reatontLble  for  eveiy  one  to  oansuU  hit  own  happiness,  then  Janets 
^  actum,  or  the  right  and  reason  of  the  case,  is  an  intelligible  manner  of 
sp&iking.  And  it  seems  as  inconceivable  to  suppose  God  to  approve  one 
course  of  action,  or  one  end,  preferably  to  another,  which  yet  his  acting  at 
all  from  design  implies  that  he  does,  without  supposing  somewhat  prior  in 
that  end  to  be  the  ground  of  the  preference,  as  to  suppose  him  to  discern  an 
abstract  proposition  to  be  true,  without  supposing  somewhat  prior  in  it  to  be 
the  ground  of  the  discernment.  It  doth  not  therefore  appear  that  moral 
right  is  any  more  relative  to  perception  than  abstract  truth  is,  or  that  it  is 
any  more  improper  to  speak  of  the  fitness  and  rightness  of  actions  and  ends, 
as  founded  in  the  nature  of  things,  than  to  speak  of  abstract  truth  as  thvs 
founded. 
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of  vice  ^ ;  and  by  this,  that  God,  in  the  natural  course  of 
his  providence,  punishes  vicious  actions  as  mischievous 
to  society,  and  also  vicious  actions  as  such  in  the  strictest 
sense  ^;  so  that  the  general  proof  of  Religion  is  un- 
answerably real,  even  upon  tlie  wild  supposition  which 
we  are  arguing  upon. 

It  must  likewise  be  observed  further,  that  natural  Re- 
ligion hath,  besides  this,  an  external  evidence,  which  the 
doctrine  of  Necessity,  if  it  could  be  true,  would  not  affect 
For  suppose  a  person,  by  the  observations  and  reasoning 
above,  or  by  any  other,  convinced  of  the  truth  of  Religion, 
that  there  is  a  God  who  made  the  world,  who  is  the  moral 
Governor  and  Judge  of  mankind,  and  will  upon  the  whole 
deal  with  every  one  according  to  his  works ;  I  say,  suppose 
a  person  convinced  of  this  by  reason,  but  to  know  nothing 
at  all  of  antiquity,  or  the  present  state  of  mankind,  it  would 
be  natural  for  such  a  one  to  be  inquisitive  what  was  the 
history  of  this  system  of  doctrine,  at  what  time,  and  in 
what  manner,  it  came  first  into  the  world,  and  whether  it 
were  believed  by  any  considerable  part  of  it.  And  were  he 
upon  inquiry  to  find  that  a  particular  person,  in  a  late  age, 
first  of  all  proposed  it,  as  a  deduction  of  reason,  and  that 
mankind  were  before  wholly  ignorant  of  it ;  then,  though  its 
evidence  from  reason  would  remain,  there  would  be  no 
additional  probability  of  its  tinith  from  the  accoimt  of  its 
discovery.  But  instead  of  this  being  the  fact  of  the  case, 
on  the  contrary,  he  would  find  what  could  not  but  afford 
him  a  very  strong  confirmation  of  its  truth:  First.  That 
somewhat  of  this  system,  with  more  or  fewer  additions 
and  alterations,  hath  been  professed  in  all  ages  and  countries, 
of  which  we  have  any  certain  information  relating  to  this 
matter.  Secondly,  That  it  is  certain  historical  fact,  so  far 
as  we  can  trace  tilings  up,  that  this  whole  system  of  belief, 
that  there  is  one  God,  the  Creator  and  moral  Governor  of 
the  world,  and  that  mankind  is  in  a  state  of  Religion,  was  re- 
ceived in  the  first  ages.  And  Thirdly,  That  as  there  is  no  hint 
or  intimation  in  history,  that  this  system  was  first  reasoned 
out ;  so  there  is  express  historical  or  traditional  evidence,  as 
ancient  as  history,  that  it  was  taught  first  by  revelation. 
Now  these  things  must  be  allowed  to  be  of  great  weight. 
The  first  of  them,  general  consent,  shows  this  system  to 
»  P.  121.  2  P.  lU,  &c 
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be  conformable  to  the  common  sense  of  mankind  *.  The 
second,  namely,  that  Beligion  was- believed  in  the  first  ages 
of  the  world,  especially  as  it  does  not  appear  that  there 
were  then  any  superstitious  or  false  additions  to  it,  cannot 
but  be  a  further  confirmation  of  its  truth.  For  it  is  a  proof 
of  this  altematiye ;  either  that  it  came  into  the  world  by  re- 
yelation,  or  that  it  is  natural,  obvious,  and  forces  itself  upon 
the  mind.  The  former  of  these  is  the  conclusion  of  learned 
men ;  and  whoever  will  consider  how  unapt  for  speculation 
rude  and  uncultivated  minds  are,  will,  perhaps  from  hence 
alone,  be  strongly  inclined  to  believe  it  the  truth.  And  as 
it  is  shown  in  ^e  Second  Part*  of  this  Treatise  that  there 
is  nothing  of  such  pecuUar  presumption  against  a  revelation 
in  the  beginning  of  the  world,  as  there  is  supposed  to  be 
against  subsequent  ones ;  a  sceptic  could  not,  I  think,  give 
any  accoimt  which  would  appear  more  probable  even  to 
himself  of  the  early  pretences  to  revelation,  than  by  sup- 
posing some  real  original  one  firom  whence  they  were 
copied.  And  the  third  thing  above  mentioned,  that  there 
is  express  historical  or  traditional  evidence  as  ancient  as 
histoiy  of  the  system  of  Eeligion  being  taught  mankind  by 
revelation ;  this  must  be  admitted  as  some  degree  of  real 
proof  that  it  was  so  taught ;  for  why  should  not  the  most 
ancient  tradition  be  admitted  as  some  additional  proof  of  a 
fact,  against  which  there  is  no  presumption?  And  this 
proof  is  mentioned  here,  because  it  has  its  weight  to  show, 
that  Eehgion  came  into  the  world  by  revelation,  prior  to  all 
consideration  of  the  proper  authority  of  any  book  supposed 
to  coi^tain  it,  and  even  prior  to  sdl  consideration  whether 
the  revelation  itself  be  uncorruptly  handed  down  and  re- 
lated, or  mixed  and  darkened  with  fables.  Thus  the  his- 
torical account,  which  we  have  of  the  origin  of  Eeligion, 
taking  in  sdl  circumstances,  is  a  real  confirmation  of  its 
truth,  no  way  affected  by  the  opinion  of  Necessity.  And 
the  external  evidence,  even  of  natural  Beligion,  is  by  no 
means  inconsiderable. 

'  The  external  evidence  for  religion  is  summed  up  here  into  three  heads : 
Istly,  general  consent;  2ndly,  early  belief;  Srdly,  most  ancient  tradition. 
We  should  use  a  practical  caution  in  these  probable  proofs  of  religion^ 
As  our  reason  is  liable  to  prejudice,  so  is  our  moral  discernment  to  perrer- 
sion.  And  this  should  be  a  serious  warnings  again,  as  to  our  decisions  with 
respect  to  religion,  and  particukrly  lest  we  substitute  the  world's  ftshions  in 
the  place  of  that  moral  rule  which  God  has  given  us. — (W.) 

»  Ch.  ii. 
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But  it  is  carefully  to  be  observed,  and  ought  to  be  leccik- 
lected  after  all  proofe  of  virtue  and  reUgion,  which,  are  only 
general,  that  as  speculative  reasoii  may  be  neglected,  preju- 
diced,  and  deceived,  so  also  may  our  moral  understandmg 
be  impaired  and  perverted,  and  the  dictates  of  it  not  impar- 
tially attended  to.  This  indeed  proves  nothing  against  the 
reality  of  our  speculative  or  practical  fEunilUes  of  perception, 
against  their  being  intended  by  nature  to  inform  us  in  the 
theory  of  things,  and  instruct  us  how  we  are  to  behave,  and 
what  we  are  to  expect  in  consequence  of  our  behaviour.  Yet 
our  Uableness  in  the  degree  we  are  liable  to  prejudice  and 
perversion,  is  a  most  serious  admonition  to  us  to  be  upon 
our  guard  vnth  respect  to  what  is  of  such  consequence  as 
our  determinations  concerning  virtue  and  religion,  and  par- 
ticularly not  to  take  custom,  and  fashion,  and  slight  notions 
of  honour,  or  imaginations  of  present  ease,  use,  and  conve- 
nience to  mankind,  for  the  only  moral  rtde  L 

The  foregoing  observations  drawn  fit>m  the  nature  of  the 
thing  and  the  history  of  EeUgion,  amount,  when  taken 
together,  to  a  real  practical  proof  of  it  not  to  be  canfoted; 
such  a  proof  as,  considering  the  infinite  importance  of  the 
thing,  I  apprehend  would  be  admitted  fully  sufficient  in 
reason  to  influence  the  actions  of  men  who  act  upon  thought 
and  reflection,  if  it  were  admitted  that  there  is  no  proof  of 
the  contrary.  But  it  may  be  said,  "  There  are  many  ^To\m- 
bilities  which  cannot  indeed  be  confuted,  t. «.,  shown  to  be 
no  probabilities,  and  yet  may  be  overbalanced  by  greater 
probabilities  on  the  other  side ;  much  more  by  demonstra- 
tion. And  there  is  no  occaaon  to  object  against  particular 
arguments  alleged  for  an  opinion  when  the  qpinion  itself 
may  be  clearly  shown  to  be  &lse,  without  meddling  with 
such  arguments  at  all,  but  leaving  them  just  as  they  are  \ 
Now  the  method  of  government  by  rewards  and  punish- 
ments, and  especially  rewarding  and  punishing  good  and  ill 
desert  as  such  respectively,  must  go  upon  siq)position,  that 
we  are  Free  and  not  Necessary  Agents.  And  it  is  incredible 
that  the  Author  of  Nature  should  govern  us  upon  a  svq[>po- 
sition  as  true  which  he  knows  to  oe  &lse  ^  and  therefore 

»  Dimrt.  II.  •  Pp.  7«,  76. 

'  Hanw  goes  to  fiur  m  to  affirm  that,  though  man  ia  irath  it  a  NeceMuy 
Agent,  havhif  all  hit  actions  fixed  hy  detvnainata  kws^  yot,  this  being  con- 
cealed from  him,  he  acts  with  the  conTietion  of  being  a  Free  Agent.>--(VP.) 
But  can  such  a  position  as  this  be  maintained  without  doing  dishoiMor  to 
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absurd  to  tihink  be  will  reward  or  punish  us  for  our  actions 
hereafter,  especially  that  he  will  do  it  under  the  notion  that 
they  are  of  good  or  ill  desert"  Here  then  the  matter  is 
brought  to  a  point  And  the  answer  to  all  this  is  full,  and 
not  to  be  evaded ;  that  the  whole  constitution  and  course  of 
things,  the  whole  analogy  of  providence  shows  beyond  pos- 
sibility of  doubt,  that  the  conclusion  from  this  reasonmg  is 
false,  wherever  the  fallacy  lies  *.  The  doctrine  of  freedom 
indeed  clearly  shows  where,  in  supposing  ourselves  Neces- 
sary, when  in  truth  we  are  Free  Agents.  But*  upon  the 
supposition  of  Necessity,  the  MLacy  lies  in  takmg  for  granted 
that  it  is  incredible  Necessary  Agents  should  be  rewarded 
aaid  punished.  But  that  somehow  or  other  the  conclusion 
now  mentioned  is  false,  is  most  certain^.  For  it  is  fact  that 
God  does  govern  even  brute  creatures  by  the  method  of 
rewards  and  punishments,  in  the  natural  course  of  things. 
And  men  are  rewarded  and  punished  for  their  actions, 
punished  for  actions  mischievous  to  society  as  being  so, 
punished  for  vicious  actions  as  such,  by  the  natural  instru- 
mentality of  each  other  under  the  present  conduct  of  Provi- 
dence. Nay,  even  the  affection  of  gratitude,  and  the  passion 
of  resentment,  and  the  rewards  and  punishments  following 
from  them,  which  in  general  are  to  be  considered  as  natural, 
1  <?.,  from  the  Author  of  Nature ;  these  rewards  and  punish- 
ments being  naturally^  annexed  to  actions  considered  as 
implying  good  intention  and  good  desert,  ill  intention  and 
ill  desert — ^these  natural  rewards  and  punishments,  I  say,  are 
as  mvbch  a  contradiction  to  the  conclusion  above,  and  show 
its  fadsehood,  as  a  more  exact  and  complete  rewarding  and 

Qod,  by  attributing  to  Him  the  goTening  xa  upon  a  8iq)po8ition  which  he 
knows  to  be  fidset  Would  it  not  be  dishonouring  our  fellow-man  to  attribute 
to  him  such  conduct  without  full  proof  1  and  is  it  a  less  dishonour  to  the 
Ot)d  of  ttuth,  to  Him  who  is  the  truth  itself  1  Surely  if  we  are  treated  by 
God  as  Free  Agents,  it  is  but  right  to  conclude  that  we  ar<  such.— ^<£. 

*  For  even  a  number  of  arguments,  which,  taken  seveiallj,  are  confessedly 
inconclusiye,  when  taken  together,  amount  to  a  real  practical  proof  of  any 
moral  point,  and  such  a  proof  as  cannot  be  set  aside  except  by  a  counter- 
balance of  probable  arguments  on  the  other  side. — Ed. 

*  The  Fatalist  argument  may  be  stated  in  syllogistic  form  :  Necessary 
Agents  cannot  be  punished  by  God ;  we  are  Necessary  Agents ;  therefore  we 
cannot  be  punished  by  God.  Nojir  if  we  are  Free  Agents,  the  minor  pre- 
miss here  is  false ;  if  we  are  Necessary  Agents,  then  the  major  is  false ;  for 
as  a  matter  of  fact  we  are  punished  and  rewarded. 

^  Serm.  viii.  at  the  Molls, 
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punishing  of  good  and  ill  desert  as  such.  So  that  if  it  be 
incredible  that  Necessary  Agents  should  be  thus  rewarded 
and  punished,  then  men  are  not  necessary  but  &ee,  since 
it  is  matter  of  fiact  that  they  are  thus  rewarded  '  and 
punished.  But  if  on  the  contrary,  which  is  the  supposition 
we  have  been  arguing  upon,  it  be  insisted  that  men  are 
Necessary  Agents ;  then  there  is  nothing  incredible  in  the 
further  supposition  of  Necessary  Agents  being  thus  re- 
warded and  pimished,  since  we  ourselves  are  thus  dealt  with. 

From  tlie  whole,  therefore,  it  must  follow  that  a  Necessity 
supposed  possible,  and  reconcilable  with  the  constitution  of 
things,  does  in  no  sort  prove  that  the  Author  of  Nature  will 
not,  nor  destroy  the  proof  that  he  will,  finally  and  upon  the 
whole,  in  his  eternal  government,  render  his  creatures  happy 
or  miserable,  by  some  means  or  other,  as  they  behave  weU 
or  iU.  Or,  to  express  this  conclusion  in  words  conformable 
to  the  title  of  the  chapter,  "the  aualogy  of  nature  shows  us 
that  the  opinion  of  Necessity,  considered  as  practical,  is 
false.  And  if  Necessity,  upon  the  supposition  above  men- 
tioned, doth  not  destroy  the  proof  of  natural  Eeligion,  it 
evidently  makes  no  alteration  in  the  proof  of  revealed. 

From  these  thmgs,  likewise,  we  may  learn  in  what  sense 
to  understand  that  general  assertion,  that  the  opinion  of 
Necessity  is  essentially  destructive  of  all  religion.  First,  in 
a  practical  sense,  that  by  this  notion  atheistic^  men  pretend 
to  satisfy  and  encourage  themselves  in  vice,  and  justify  to 
others  their  disregard  to  all  religion.  And  secondly,  in  the 
strictest  sense,  that  it  is  a  contradiction  to  the  whole  con- 
stitution of  nature,  and  to  what  we  may  every  moment 
experience  in  omrselves,  and  so  overturns  everything.  But 
by  no  means  is  this  assertion  to  be  understood  as  if  Neces- 
sity, supposing  it  could  possibly  be  reconciled  with  the  con- 
stitution of  things  and  with  what  we  experience,  were  not 
also  reconcilable  with  EeUgion,  for  upon  this  supposition 
it  demonstrably  is  so. 
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CHAPTER  VII. 

OF  THE   GOYEBNl^NT   OF   GOD»   CONSIDERED   AS  A  SCMEKUS    OR 
CONSTITUTION,   IMPERFECTLY   COMPREHENDED. 

Though  it  be,  as  it  cannot  but  be,  acknowledged  that  the 
analogy  of  nature  gives  a  strong  credibility  to  the  general 
doctrine  of  Eeligion,  and  to  the  several  particular  things 
contained  in  it  considered  as  so  many  matters  of  fact ;  and 
likewise  that  it  shows  this  credibility  not  to  be  destroyed  by 
any  notions  of  Necessity:  yet  still  objections  may  be  insisted 
upon  against  the  wisdom,  equity,  and  goodness  of  the  di\ine 
government  implied  in  the  notion  of  Eeligion,  and  against 
Sie  method  by  which  this  government  is  conducted;  to 
which  objections  analogy  can  be  no  direct  answer  ^  For  the 
credibility  or  the  certain  truth  of  a  matter  of  fact  does  not 
immediately  prove  anything  concerning  the  wisdom  or  good- 
ness of  it;  and  analogy  can  do  no  more,  immediately  or 
directly,  than  show  such  and  such  things  to  be  true  or 
credible  considered  only  as  matters  of  fact.  But  still,  if, 
upon  supposition  of  a  moral  constitution  of  nature  and  a 
moral  government  over  it,  analogy  suggests  and  makes  it 
credible  that  this  government  must  be  a  scheme,  system,  or 
constitution  of  government,  as  distinguished  fix)m  a  number 
of  single  unconnected  acts  of  distributive  justice  and  good- 
ness, and  likewise  that  it  must  be  a  scheme,  so  imperfectly 
comprehended,  and  of  such  a  sort  in  other  respects,  as  to 
afiford  a  direct  general  answer  to  all  objections  against  tlie 
justice  and  goqdness  of  it;  then  analogy  is  remotely  of 
great  service  in  answering  those  objections,  both  by  suggest- 
ing the  answer  and  showing  it  to  be  a  credible  one. 

'  In  chap.  iii.  objections  were  urged  against  the  fad,  of  God's  moral 
goyemment  in  respect  of  rewards  and  punishmeuts,  and  they  were  directly 
answered  from  analogy  by  showing  that  the  aedit  as  it  were,  of  a  moral 
gOTemment,  are  discernible  in  the  world  around  us.  But  objections  may  be 
raised,  not  only  against  the  &ct  of  Qod's  moral  government,  but  also  against 
\\Aj^erf€ct  moral  diaracter.  Admitting  tliat  government  as  a /act,  it  still  may 
be  urged  that  it  is  not  wUe,  jiut,  and  good.  Can  analogy  answer  such  an 
objection  1  Not  directly,  indeed,  but  indirectly,  by  suggesting  as  the  proper 
answer  our  present  inperfect  comprehension  of  so  vast  a  scheme.  Two 
arguments  are  urged  in  support  of  this  position :  the  one  drawn  from  the 
^Heneral  analogy  existing  between  God's  natural  and  moral  govemments ;  the 
other  bmn  jparticiUar  points  of  analogy  between  them. — Ed, 

N 
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Now  this,  upon  inquiry,  will  be  found  to  be  the  case. 
For,  First,  Upon  supposition  that  God  exercises  a  moral 
government  over  the  world,  the  analogy  of  his  natural 
gfev^frnment  isuggests  and  makes  it  credible  that  his  moral 
government  must  be  a  scheme  <}uite-  beyond  our  compre- 
hension ;  and  ibis  affords  a  general  answer  to  all  objections 
against  the  justice  and  goodness  of  it.  And,  Secondly,  A 
more  distinct  observati6n  of  some  particular  things  con- 
tained in  God's  scheme  of  natural  government,  liie  like 
things  being  supposed,  by  analogy,  to  be  contained  in  his 
moral  government,  will  further  show  how  little  weight  is  to 
be  laid  upon  these  objections. 

I.  Upon  supposition  that  God  exercises  a  moral  govern- 
ment over  the  world,  the 'analogy  of  his  natural  government 
suggests  and  makes  it  credible  that  his  moral  government 
must  be  a  scheme  quite  beyond  oxn*  comprehension,  and 
this  affords  a  general  answer  to  all  objections  against  the 
justice  and  goodness  of  it^  It  is  most  obvious,  analogy 
renders  it  highly  credible,  that,  upon  supposition  of  a 
moral  government,  it  must  be  a  scheme ;  for  flie  world,  and 
the  whole  natm'al  government  of  it,  appears  to  be  so ;  to  be 
a  scheme,  system,  or  constitution,  whose  parts  correspond 
to  each  other,  and  to  a  whole,  as  really  as  any  work  of  art, 
or  as  any  particular  model  of  a  civil  constitution  and 
government.  In  this  great  scheme  of  the  natm^al  world 
mdividuals  have  various  peculiar  relations  to  other  indi- 
viduals of  their  own  species.  And  whole  species  are,  we 
find,  variously  related  to  other  species  upon  this  earth. 
Nor  do  we  know  how  much  further  these  kinds  of  relations 
may  extend.  And,  as  Hiere  is  not  any  action  or  natural 
event  which  we  are  acquainted  with  so  single  and  un- 
connected as  not  to  have  a  respect  to  some  other  actions 
and  eventSf  so  possibly  each  of  them,  when  it  luis  n6t '  an 
immediate,  may  yet  have  a  remote,  natural  relation  to  other 
actions  and  events  much  beyond  the  compass  of  this  present 
world.  There  seems  indeed  noticing  fi-om  whence  we  can 
so  much  as  make  a  conjecture  whether,  all  creatures,  aetions, 
and  events,  throughout  the  whole  of  nature  have  relations 
to  each  other.     But  as  it  is  obvious  that  all  events  havfe 

1  Thi3  argument  wai  fTidenfcly  «  &v«tirito  instnimMit  in  the  hands  af 
Butler ;  he  dmwi  it  out  at  greater  iengtfa  Ib  Senu.  xt.  upea  the  *'  Igraanqe 

of  Man." 
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future  unkDown  consequeneas,  so  if  we  trace  any,  as  £ar  as 
we  can  go,  into  what  is  connected  with  it,  we  shall  find  that 
if  such  event  were  not  coonected  with  somewhat  further  in 
nature  imknown  to  us,  scnnewhat  both  past  and  present, 
such  event  could  not  possibly  have  been  at  all.  Nor  can 
we  give  the  whole  account  of  any  one  thing  whatever ;  of 
all  its  causes,  ends,  and  necessaiy  adjuncts,  &ose  adjuncts, 
I  mean,  without  which  it  could  not  have  been.  By  this 
most  astonishing  connection,  these  reciprocal  correspond- 
ences and  mutual  relations,  eveiything  which  we  see  in 
the  course  of  nature  is  actu^y  brought  about.  And  things 
seemingly  the  most  insignificant  imaginable  are  perpetually 
observed  to  be  necessary  conditions  to  othar  things  of  the 
greatest  importance ;  so  that  any  one  thing  whatever  may, 
lor  aught  we  know  to  the  contrary,  be  a  necessary  condition 
to  any  other.  The  natural  world,  then,  and  natural  govern- 
ment of  it,  being  such  an  incomprehensible  scheme,  so  in- 
comprehensible Qiat  a  man  must,  really  in  the  literal  sense, 
know  nothing  at  all  who  is  not  sensible  of  his  ignorance  in 
it;  this  immediately  suggests  and  strongly  shows  the 
credibility,  that  the  moral  world  and  government  of  it  may 
be  so  too.  Indeed  the  natural  and  moral  constitution  and 
government  of  the  world  are  so  connected,  as  to  make  up 
together  but  one  scheme ;  and  it  is  highly  probable  that  the 
first  is  formed  and  carried  on  merely  in  subserviency  to  the 
latter,  as  the  vegetable  world  is  for  the  animal,  and  or- 
ganized bodies  for  minds  ^  But  the  thing  intended  here  is, 
without  inquiring  how  far  the  administration  of  the  natural 
world  is  subordmate  to  that  of  the  moral,  only  to  observe 
the  credibihty  that  one  should  be  analogous  or  similar  to 
the  other;  that  therefore  every  act  of  divine  justice  and 
goodness  may  be  supposed  to  look  much  beyond  itself  and 
'  its  immediate  object,  may  have  some  reference  to  other 
parts  of  God's  moral  administratian,  and  to  a  general 
moxal  plan;  and  that  every  circumstance  of  this  his  moral 

'  ¥bflfe  if  no  nuumflr  of  absnrdity  in  soppMiog  a  T«il,  oa  purpose,  drawn 
over  aomo  Meoca  of  infinite  power,  wiidom,  and  goodneai,  the  sight  of  which 
might,  some  way  or  other,  fftrik«  us  too  ttroogly ;  or  that  better  ends  are 
designed  and  served  hj  their  being  concealed,  than  could  be  by  their  being 
exposed  to  our  knowledge.  The  Ahnighty  may  cast  clouds  and  darkness 
nind  akoQt  Hha  for  rsMons  and  purposes  of  which  we  hare  not  the  least 
glimpse  or  conception. — BtUUr*»  SermMb  X7.     (Ed) 
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government  may  be  adjusted  beforehand  with  a  view  to  the 
whole  of  it.  Thus  for  example :  the  determined  length  of 
time,  and  the  degrees  and  ways  in  which  virtue  is  to 
remam  in  a  state  of  warfare  and  discipline,  and  in  which 
wickedness  is  permitted  to  have  its  progress;  the  times 
appointed  for  the  execution  of  justice,  tiiie  appointed  instru- 
ments of  it,  the  kinds  of  rewards  and  punishments,  and 
the  manners  of  their  distribution ;  all  particular  instances  of 
divine  justice  and  goodness,  and  every  circumstance  of 
them,  may  have  such  respects  to  each  other  as  to  make  up 
altogether  a  whole,  connected  and  related  in  all  its  parts ;  a 
scheme  or  system,  which  is  as  properly  one  as  the  natural 
world  is,  and  of  the  like  kind.  And  supposing  this  to  be 
the  case,  it  is  most  evident  that  we  are  not  competent 
judges  of  this  scheme  from  the  small  parts  of  it  which 
come  within  our  view  in  the  present  life,  and  therefore  no 
objections  against  any  of  these  parts  can  be  insisted  upon 
by  reasonable  men. 

This  our  ignorance,  and  the  consequence  here  drawn 
from  it,  are  universally  acknowledged  upon  other  occasions, 
and  though  scarce  denied,  yet  are  universally  forgot  when 
persons  come  to  aigue  against  Keligion.  And  it  is  not 
perhaps  easy,  even  for  the  most  reasonable  men,  always  to 
bear  in  mind  the  degree  of  our  ignorance,  and  make  due 
allowances  for  it.  Upon  these  accounts  it  may  not  be  use- 
less to  go  on  a  httle  further,  in  order  to  show  more  dis- 
tinctly how  just  an  answer  our  ignorance  is  to  objections 
against  the  scheme  of  Providence.  Suppose,  then,  a  person 
boldly  to  assert  that  the  things  complained  of,  the  origin 
and  continuance  of  evil,  might  easily  have  been  prevented 
by  repeated  interpositions  * ;  interpositions  so  guarded  and 
circumstanced  as  would  preclude  aU  mischief  arising  from 
them ;  or,  if  this  were  impracticable,  that  a  scheme  of  govern- 
ment is  itself  an  imperfection ;  since  more  good  might  have 
been  produced  without  any  scheme,  system,  or  constitution 
at  all,  by  continued  single  imrelated  acts  of  distributive 
justice  and  goodness,  because  these  would  have  occasioned 
no  irregularities.  And  farther  than  this,  it  is  presumed,  the 
objections  will  not  be  carried.  Yet  the  answer  is  obvious ; 
that  were  these  assertions  true,  still  the  observations  aboye, 
concerning  our  ignorance  in  the  scheme  of  divine  govern- 
»  Pp.  188, 184. 
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ment  and  the  consequence  drawn  from  it,  would  hold  m 
great  measure,  enough  to  vindicate  Eeligion  against  all 
objections  from  the  disorders  of  the  present  state.  Were 
these  assertions  true,  yet  the  government  of  the  world  might 
be  just  and  good  notwithstanding;  for,  at  the  most,  they 
would  infer  nothing  more  than  that  it  might  have  been 
better.  But  indeed  they  are  mere  arbitrary  assertions ;  no 
man  being  sufficiently  acquainted  with  the  possibilities  of 
things,  to  bring  any  proof  of  them  to  the  lowest  degree  of 
probability.  For  however  possible  what  is  asserted  may 
seem,  yet  many  instances  may  be  sdleged  in  things  much 
less  out  of  our  reach,  of  suppositions  absolutely  impossible 
and  reducible  to  the  most  palpable  self-contradictions,  which 
not  every  one  by  any  means  would  perceive  to  be  such,  nor 
perhaps  any  one  at  first  sight  suspect.  From  these  things 
it  is  easy  to  see  distinctly  how  our  ignorance,  as  it  is  the 
common,  is  really  a  satisfactory  answer  to  all  objections 
against  the  justice  and  goodness  of  Providence.  If  a  man, 
contemplating  any  one  providential  dispensation  which  had 
no  relation  to  any  others,  should  object,  that  he  discerned 
in  it  a  disregard  to  justice  or  a  deficiency  of  goodness ; 
nothing  would  be  less  an  answer  to  such  objection  than  our 
ignorance  in  other  parts  of  providence,  or  in  the  possibilities 
of  things  no  way  related  to  what  he  was  contemplating. 
But  when  we  know  not  but  the  parts  objected  against  may 
be  relative  to  other  parts  imknown  to  us,  and  when  we  are 
unacquainted  with  what  is,  in  the  nature  of  the  thing, 
practicable  in  the  case  before  us,  then  our  ignorance  is  a 
satisfactory  answer,  because  some  imknown  relation,  or 
some  imknown  impossibihty,  may  render  what  is  objected 
against  just  and  good ;  nay,  good  in  the  highest  practicable 
degree. 

II.  And  how  littie  weight  is  to  be  laid  upon  such  objec- 
tions will  further  appear  by  a  more  distinct  observation  of 
some  particular  things  contained  in  the  natural  govern- 
ment of  God,  the  like  to  which  may  be  supposed,  .from 
analogy,  to  be  contained  in  his  moral  government. 

First.  As  in  the  scheme  of  the  natural  world,  no  ends 
appear  to  be  accomplished  without  means,  so  we  find  that 
means  very  undesirable  often  conduce  to  bring  about  ends 
in  such  a  measure  desirable  as  greatly  to  overbalance  the 
disagreeableness  of  the  means;  and  in  cases  where  such 
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meanB  are  conducive  to  such  ends,  it  is  not  reason,  but  ex- 
perience which  shows  us  that  they  are  thus  conducive. 
Experience  also  shows  many  means  to  be  conducive  and 
necessary  to  accomplish  ends,  which  means,  before  expe- 
rience, we  should  have  thought  would  have  had  even  a  con- 
trary tendency.  Now  from  these  observations  relating  to 
the  natural  scheme  of  the  world,  the  moral  being  supposed 
analogous  to  it,  arises  a  great  credibility  that  ^e  putting 
our  misery  in  each  other's  power  to  the  degree  it  is,  and 
making  men  liable  to  vice  to  the  degree  we  are,  and  in 
general,  that  those  things  which  are  objected  against  the 
moral  scheme  of  Providence,  may  be,  upon  the  whole, 
friendly  and  assistant  to  virtue,  and  productive  of  an  over- 
balance of  happiness ;  t.  e.,  the  things  objected  against  may 
be  means  by  which  an  overbalance  of  good  will,  in  the  end, 
be  found  produced;  and  from  the  same  observations,  it 
appears  to  be  no  presumption  against  this,  that  we  do  not, 
if  indeed  we  do  not,  see  those  means  to  have  any  such  ten- 
dency, or  that  'they  seem  to  us  to  have  a  contrary  one. 
Thus  those  things,  which  we  call  irregularities,  may  not  be 
so  at  all ;  because  tiiey  may  be  means  of  accomplishing  wise 
and  good  ends  more  considerable ;  and  it  may  be  added,  as 
above,  that  they  may  also  be  the  only  means  by  which  these 
wise  and  good  ends  are  capable  of  being  accomplished. 

After  these  observations  it  may  be  proper  to  add,  in 
order  to  obviate  an  absurd  and  wicked  conclusion  from  any 
of  them,  that  though  the  constitution  of  our  nature  ftx)m 
whence  we  are  capable  of  vice  and  misery  may,  as  it  nn- 
doubtedly  does,  contribute  to  the  perfection  and  happiness 
of  the  world ;  and  though  the  actual  permission  of  evil  may 
be  beneficial  to  it  {i.  e.,  it  would  have  been  more  mis- 
chievous, not  that  a  wicked  person  had  himself  abstained 
from  his  own  wickedness,  but  that  any  one  had  forcibly 
prevented  it,  than  that  it  was  permitted):  yet,  notwiHi- 
standing,  it  might  have  been  much  better  for  the  worid  if 
this  very  evil  had  never  been  done.  Nay,  it  is  most  clearly 
conceivable,  that  the  very  commission  of  wickedness  may  be 
beneficial  to  the  worid,  and  yet,  that  it  would  be  infinitely 
more  beneficial  for  men  to  refrain  from  it.  For  thus,  in 
the  wise  and  good  constitution  of  the  natural  world,  there 
are  disorders  which  bring  theur  own  cures ;  diseases  which 
are  themselves  remedies.     Many  a  man  would  have  died, 
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bad  it  not  been  for  the  gout  or  a  fever ;  yet  it  would  be 
thought  madness  to  assert  that  sickness  is  a  better  or  more 
perfect  state  than  health ;  though  the  like,  with  regard  to 
the  moral  woiid,  has  been  asserted.    But, 

Secondly.  The  natural  government  of  the  world  is  carried 
on  by  general  laws.  For  this  there  may  be  wise  and  good 
reasons ;  the  wisest  and  best,  for  aught  we  know  to  the  con- 
trary. And  that  there  are  such  reasons  is  suggested  to  otir 
thoughts  by  the  analogy  of  nature ;  by  our  being  made  to 
experience  good  ends  to  be  accomplished,  as  indeed  all  the 
good  which  we  enjoy  is  accomplished,  by  this  means,  that 
Qie  laws,  by  which  the  world  is  governed,  are  general. 
For  we  have  scarce  any  kind  of  enjoyments,  but  what  we 
are,  in  some  way  or  other,  instrumental  in  procming  our- 
selves, by  acting  in  a  manner  which  we  foresee  likely  to 
procmre  them ;  now  this  foresight  could  not  be  at  all,  were 
not  the  government  of  the  world  carried  on  by  general  laws. 
And  though,  for  aught  we  know  to  the  contrary,  every  single 
case  may  be,  at  length,  found  to  have  been  provided  for 
even  by  these :  yet  to  prevent  all  irregularities,  or  remedy 
them  as  they  arise,  by  the  wisest  and  best  general  laws, 
may  be  impossible  in  the  nature  of  things ;  as  we  see  it  is 
absolutely  impossible  in  civil  government.  But  then  we  are 
ready  to  think  that  the  constitution  of  nature  remaining  as 
it  is,  and  the  course  of  things  being  permitted  to  go  on  in 
other  respects  as  it  does,  there  might  be  interpositions  to 
prevent  irregularities,  though  they  could  not  have  been 
prevented  or  remedied  by  any  general  laws.  And  there 
would  indeed  be  reason  to  wish,  which,  by  the  way,  is  very 
different  from  a  right  to  claim,  that  all  irregularities  were 
prevented  or  remedied  by  present  interpositions,  if  these 
interpositions  would  have  no  other  effect  than  this.  But  it 
is  plain  they  would  have  some  visible  and  immediate  bad 
effects;  for  instance,  they  would  encourage  idleness  and 
negligence,  and  they  would  render  doubtful  the  natural  rule 
of  life,  which  is  ascertained  by  this  very  thing,  that  the 
course  of  the  world  is  carried  on  by  general  laws.  And 
further,  it  is  certain  they  would  have  distant  effects,  and 
very  great  ones  too,  by  means  of  the  wonderful  connections 
before  mentioned  ^  so  that  we  cannot  so  much  as  guess 
what  would  be  the  whole  result  of  the  interpositions  desired. 
1  P.  179,  &C. 
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It  may  be  said,  any  bad  result  might  be  prevented  by 
further  interpositions  whenever  there  was  occasion  for 
them ;  but  this  again  is  talking  quite  at  random,  and  in  the 
dark  *.  Upon  the  whole,  then,  we  see  wise  reasons  why  the 
course  of  the  world  should  be  carried  on  by  general  laws, 
and  good  ends  accomplished  by  this  means ;  and,  for  aught 
we  know,  there  may  be  the  wisest  reasons  for  it,  and  the 
best  ends  accomplished  by  it.  We  have  no  groimd  to 
believe  that  all  irregularities  could  be  remedied  as  they 
arise,  or  could  have  been  precluded  by  genei'al  laws.  We 
find  that  interpositions  would  produce  evil  and  prevent 
good ;  and,  for  aught  we  know,  they  would  produce  greater 
evil  than  they  would  prevent;  and  prevent  greater  good 
than  they  would  produce.  And  if  this  be  the  case,  then 
the  not  interposing  is  so  far  from  being  a  ground  of  com- 
plaint, that  it  is  an  instance  of  goodness.  This  is  intelli- 
gible and  sufficient;  and  going  further  seems  beyond  the 
utmost  reach  of  om'  faculties. 

But  it  may  be  said,  that  "  after  all,  these  supposed  im- 
possibilities and  relations  are  what  we  are  unacquainted 
with ;  and  we  must  judge  of  Beligion,  as  of  other  things, 
by  "what  we  do  know,  and  look  upon  the  rest  as  nothing ; 
or,  however,  that  the  answers  here  given  to  what  is  objected 
against  Beligion  may  equally  be  made  use  of  to  invalidate 
the  proof  of  it,  since  their  stress  lies  so  very  much  upon 
our  ignorance."    But, 

First  Though  total  ignorance  in  any  matter  does  indeed 
equally  destroy,  or  rather  preclude,  all  proof  concerning  it, 
and  objections  against  it,  yet  partial  ignorance  does  not. 
For  we  may  in  any  degree  be  convinced  that  a  person  is  of 
such  a  character,  and  consequently  will  piu^ue  such  ends ; 
though  we  are  greatly  ignorant  what  is  the  proper  way  of 
acting,  in  order  the  most  effectually  to  obtain  those  ends ; 
and,  in  this  case,  objections  against  his  manner  of  acting, 
as  seemingly  not  conducive  to  obtain  them,  might  be 
answered  by  our  ignorance;  though  the  proof  that  such 
ends  were  intended  might  not  at  all  be  invalidated  by  it. 
Thus  the  proof  of  Religion  is  a  proof  of  the  moral  character 
of  God,  and  consequently  that  his  government  is  moral, 
and  that  every  one  upon  the  whole  shall  receive  according 
to  his  deserts ;  a  proof  that  this  is  the  designed  end  of  his 
'  P.  181. 
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govermnent.  But  we  are  not  competent  judges  what  is  the 
proper  way  of  acting  in  order  the  most  effectually  to  ac- 
complish this  end^.  Therefore  our  ignorance  is  an  answer 
to  ohjections  against  the  conduct  of  Providence,  in  permit- 
ting irregularities,  as  seeming  contradictory  to  this  end. 
Now,  since  it  is  so  obvious  Ihat  our  ignorance  may  be  a 
satisfactory  answer  to  objections  against  a  thing,  and  yet  not 
affect  the  proof  of  it,  till  it  can  be  shown,  it  is  frivolous  to 
assert,  that  our  ignorance  invalidates  the  proof  of  Behgion, 
as  it  does  the  objections  against  it. 

Secondly.  Suppose  imknown  impossibilities,  and  unknown 
relations,  might  justiy  be  urged  to  invalidate  the  proof  of 
Beligion,  as  well  as  to  answer  objections  against  it;  and 
that  in  consequence  of  this  the  proof  of  it  were  doubtful : 
yet  still,  let  the  assertion  be  despised,  or  let  it  be  ridiculed, 
it  is  undeniably  true,  that  moral  obhgations  would  remain 
certain,  thoi:^  it  were  not  certain  what  would,  upon  the 
whole,  be  the  consequences  of  observing  or  violating  them^. 
For  these  obligations  arise  immediately  and  necessarily 
from  the  judgment  of  our  own  mind,  imless  perverted, 
which  we  cannot  violate  without  being  self-condemned. 
And  they  would  be  certain  too,  from  considerations  of 
interest.  For  though  it  were  doubtful  what  will  be  the 
future  consequences  of  virtue  and  vice,  yet  it  is,  however, 
credible,  that  they  may  have  those  consequences  which 
Behgion  teaches  us  they  wiU;  and  this  credibility  is  a 
certain*^  obhgation  in  point  of  prudence  to  abstain  from  all 
wickedness,  and  to  live  in  the  conscientious  practice  of  all 
that  is  good.     But, 

Thirdly.  The  answers  above  given  to  the  objections* 
against  Behgion  cannot  equally  be  made  use  of  to  inva- 
lidate the  proof  of  it.  For,  upon  suspicion  that  God  exer- 
cises a  moral  government  over  the  world,  analogy  does  most 
strongly  lead  us  to  conclude  that  this  moral  government 

»  P.  76. 

^  Sven  if  argiiiog  upon  our  ignorance  did  invalidate  the  proof  of  Gh>d's 
moral  government,  still  there  would  remain  certain  moral  obligations  which 
would  lead  us  to  believe  it  to  be  a  £Eict,  and  there  would  be  certain  con* 
siderations  of  interest  besides. — Ed, 

'  P.  73,  and  Part  ii.  chap.  vi. 

*  The  argument  from  ignorance,  however,  cannot  be  equally  adduced^  to 
invalidate  the  proof  of  God's  moral  government,  as  it  can  to  overthrow  objec- 
tions against  i^  for  it  is  not  applicable  in  the  one  case  as  in  the  other. — Hd. 
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must  be  a  scheme,  or  constitution,  beyond  our  compTchen- 
sion.  And  a  thousand  particular  analogies  show  us  that 
parts  of  such  a  scheme,  from  their  relation  to  other  parts, 
may  conduce  to  accomplish  ends  which  we  should  have 
thought  they  had  no  tendency  at  all  to  accomplish,  nay, 
ends,  which,  before  experience,  we  should  have  thought  sudi 
parts  were  contradictory  to,  and  had  a  tendency  to  prevent 
And  therefore  all  these  analogies  show  that  the  way  of 
ai^^uing  made  use  of  in  objecting  against  Religion  is  delu* 
sive;  because  they  show  it  is  not  at  all  incredible  that, 
could  we  comprehend  the  whole,  we  should  find  the  per- 
mission of  the  disorders  objected  against  to  be  consistent 
with  justice  and  goodness,  and  even  to  be  instances  of 
them.  Now  this  is  not  applicable  to  the  proof  of  Religion, 
as  it  is  to  the  objections  agunst  it^,  and  therefore  cannot 
invalidate  that  proof,  as  it  does  these  objections. 

Lastly.  From  the  observation  now  made,  it  is  easy  to  see 
that  the  answers  above  given  to  the  objections  against  E^nv 
vidence,  though,  in  a  general  way  of  speaking,  tiiey  may  be 
said  to  be  taken  from  our  ignorance ;  yet  are  by  no  means 
taken  merely  from  that,  but  from  somewhat  wluch  analogy 
shows  «s  concerning  it.  For  analogy  shows  us  positively, 
that  our  ignorance  in  the  possibilities  of  things,  and  the 
various  relations  in  nature,  renders  us  incompetent  judges, 
and  leads  us  to  false  conclusions,  in  cases  similar  to  this,  in 
which  we  pretend  to  judge  and  to  object  So  that  the 
things  above  insisted  upon  are  not  mere  suppositions  of 
imknown  impossibilities  and  relations,  but  Ihey  are  sug- 
gested to  our  thoughts,  and  even  forced  upon  the  observa- 
tion of  serious  men,  and  rendered  credible  too,  by  the 
analogy  of  nature.  And  therefore  to  take  these  things  into 
the  account  is  to  judge  by  experience  and  what  we  do 
know ;  and  it  is  not  judging  so,  to  take  no  notice  of  them'. 

^  Serm.  at  the  jRo^^. 

*  The  answers  to  objections  above  are  not  drawn  in  reality  from  our 
ignorance,  but  from  something  positive  which  analogy  shows  ns  concerning 
it;  namely,  that  we  are  incompetent  jndges  of  a  divine  scheme.  Hence,  to 
proceed  upon  a  confession  of  this  our  incompetency  is  not  to  proceed  upon 
ignorance,  but  upon  knowledge. — (YF.) 
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The  observations  of  the  last  Chapter  lead  us  to  consider 
this  little  scene  of  human  life  in  which  we  are  so  busily 
engaged,  as  having  a  reference  of  some  sort  or  other  to  a 
much  larger  plan  of  things.  Whether  we  are  any  way 
related  to  the  more  distant  parts  of  the  boundless  imiverse 
into  which  we  are  brought,  is  altogether  uncertain.  But  it 
is  evident  that  the  covirse  of  things  wMch  comes  within  our 
view  is  connected  vdth  somewhat  past,  present,  and  future, 
beyond  it^  So  that  we  are  placed,  as  one  may  speak,  in  the 
middle  of  a  scheme,  not  a  jfixed  but  a  progressive  one,  eveiy 
way  incomprehensible;    incomprehensible    in    a    manner 

Xdly  with  respect  to  what  has  been,  what  now  is,  and 
t  shall  be  hereafter.  And  this  scheme  cannot  but 
contsdn  in  it  somewhat  as  wonderful,  and  as  much  beyond 
our  thought  and  conception^,  as  anything  in  that  of 
Beligion.  For  will  any  man  in  his  senses  say  that  it  is  less 
difficult  to  conceive  how  the  world  came  to  be  and  to  con- 
tinue as  it  is  without  than  vnth  an  intelligent  Author  and 
Governor  of  it'  ?  or  admitting  an  intelligent  Governor  of  it, 
that  there  is  some  other  rule  of  government  more  natural 
and  of  easier  conception  than  that  which  we  call  moral? 
Indeed,  without  an  intelligent  Author  and  Governor  of 
Nature,  no  account  at  all  can  be  given  how  this  imiverse  or 
the  part  of  it  particularly  in  which  we  are  concerned  came  to 
be,  and  the  course  of  it  to  be  carried  on  as  it  is ;  nor  any  of  its 
general  end  and  design,  vdthout  a  moral  Governor  of  it.  That 
there  is  an  intelligent  Author  of  Natiwe  and  natural  Gover- 
nor of  the  world  is  a  principle  gone  upon  in  the  foregoing 
treatise  as  proved,  and  generally  knovm  and  confessed  to 
be  proved.  And  the  very  notion  of  an  intelligent  Author 
of  Nature  proved  by  particular  final  causes,  implies  a  :mll 

*  P.  178,  &c.  '  Be©  Fart  ii.  ch.  ii. 

'  The  religious  mind  of  Hepodotos,  which  saw  God  in  everything  around 
him,  if  constantly  inferring  that  nature  exhibits  marks  of  design,  and  these 
imply  to  him  an  intelligent  Author  of  Nature.  !rhus,  in  iii.^  108,  ne  in- 
stances, as  a  proof  of  the  ir^ewm  of  Nature,  or  of  Nature's  Author,  the 
D«ity,  the  ^t  that  rarenous  beasts  are  comparatiTely  rare  and  havtt 
Irat  few  yonng  at  a  birth,  while  the  opposite  is  the  case  with  the  tame 
creatures.  But  it  is  clear  that  the  induction  of  particular  instances  might 
be  multiplied  till  it  becomes  as  wide  as  nature  itself. 
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and  a  character^.  Now  as  our  whole  nature,  the  nature 
which  he  has  given  us,  leads  us  to  conclude  his  will  and  cha- 
racter to  be  moral,  just,  and  good;  so  we  can  scarce  in 
imagination  conceive  what  it  can  be  otherwise.  However, 
in  consequence  of  this  his  will  and  character,  whatever  it 
be,  he  formed  the  universe  as  it  is,  and  carries  on  the 
coiu^e  of  it  as  he  does  rather  than  in  any  other  manner, 
and  has  assigned  to  us  and  to  all  living  creatures  a  part  and 
a  lot  in  it.  Irrational  creatures  act  this  their  part,  and 
enjoy  and  undergo  the  plesisures  and  the  pains  allotted 
them  without  any  reflection.  But  one  would  think  it 
impossible  that  creatiu*es  endued  with  reason  could  avoid 
reflecting  sometimes  upon  all  this,  reflecting,  if  not  from 
whence  we  came,  yet  at  least,  whither  we  are  going,  and 
what  the  mysterious  scheme  in  the  midst  of  which  we  find 
oiuselves  wfll  at  length  come  out  and  produce — a  scheme 
in  which  it  is  certain  we  are  highly  interested,  and  in  which 
we  may  be  interested  even  beyond  conception ;  for  many 
thmgs  prove  it  palpably  absurd  to  conclude  that  we  shall 
cease  to  be  at  death.  Particular  analogies  do  most  sensibly 
show  us  that  there  is  nothing  to  be  thought  strange  in  our 
being  to  exist  in  another  state  of  life.  And  that  we  are 
now  living  beings  affords  a  strong  probabihty  that  we  shall 
contmae  so ;  unless  there  be  some  positive  groimd,  and  there 
is  none  from  reason  or  analogy,  to  think  death  will  destroy 
us.  Were  a  persuasion  of  this  kind  ever  so  well  groimded, 
there  would  surely  be  httle  reason  to  take  pleasure  in  it 
But  indeed  it  can  have  no  other  ground  than  some  such 
imagination  as  that  of  our  gross  bodies  being  omrselves,  which 
is  contrary  to  experience.  Experience  too  most  clearly 
shows  us  the  folly  of  concluding  from  the  body  and  the 
living  agent  affecting  each  other  mutually,  that  the  dissolu- 
tion of  the  former  is  the  destruction  of  the  latter.  And 
there  are  remarkable  instances  of  their  not  affecting  each 
other,  which  lead  us  to  a  contrary  conclusion.  The  suppo 
sition,  then,  which  in  all  reason  we  are  to  go  upon,  is  that 
our  living  nature  wiU  continue  after  deaSi.  And  it  is 
infinitely  imreasonable  to  form  an  institution  of  life,  or  to 
act  upon  any  other  supposition.  Now  all  expectation  of 
immortality,  whether  more  or  less  certain,  opens  an  un- 
bounded prospect  to  our  hopes  and  our  fears ;  since  we  see  the 
»  P.  168. 
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constitution  of  nature  is  such  as  to  admit  of  misery  as  well 
as  to  be  productive  of  happiness,  and  experience  ourselves 
to  partake  of  both  in  some  degree,  and  since  we  cannot  but 
kaow  what  higher  degrees  of  both  we  are  capable  of.  And 
there  is  no  presumption  against  believing  fdrther  that  our 
future  interest  depends  upon  our  present  behaviour ;  for  we 
see  our  present  interest  doth,  and  that  the  happiness  and 
misery  which  are  naturally  annexed  to  oin*  actions,  very  fre- 
quently do  not  follow  till  long  after  the  actions  are  done,  to 
which  they  are  respectively  annexed.  So  that  were  specu- 
lation to  leave  us  uncertain,  whether  it  were  likely  that  the 
Author  of  Nature  in  giving  happiness  and  misery  to  his  crea- 
tures hath  regard  to  their  actions  or  not ;  yet,  since  we  find 
by  experience  that  he  hath  such  regard,  the  whole  sense  of 
things  which  he  has  given  us  plainly  leads  us  at  once  and 
without  any  elaborate  inquiries  to  think  that  it  may,  indeed 
must  be  to  good  actions  chiefly  that  he  hath  annexed  happi- 
ness, and  to  bad  actions  misery,  or  that  he  will  upon  the 
whole  reward  those  who  do  weU,  and  pimish  those  who  do 
evil.  To  confirm  this  from  the  constitution  of  the  world, 
it  has  been  observed  that  some  sort  of  moral  government  is 
necessarily  implied  in  that  natiuul  government  of  God 
which  we  experience  ourselves  under;  that  good  and  bad 
actions  at  present  are  naturally  rewarded  and  pimished, 
not  only  as  beneficial  and  mischievous  to  society,  but  also 
as  virtuous  and  vicious ;  and  that  there  is  in  the  very  nature  of 
the  thing,  a  tendency  to  their  being  rewarded  and  punished 
in  a  much  higher  degree  than  they  are  at  present.  And 
though  this  higher  degree  of  distributive  justice  which  natiure 
thus  points  out  and  leads  towards  is  prevented  for  a  time  from 
taking  place,  it  is  by  obstacles  which  the  state  of  this  world 
unhappily  throws  in  its  way,  and  which  therefore  are  in 
their  nature  temporaiy.  Now,  as  these  things  in  the 
natural  conduct  of  Providence  are  observable  on  the  side 
of  virtue,  so  there  is  nothing  to  be  set  agauist  them  on  the 
side  of  vice.  A  moral  scheme  of  government,  then,  is 
visibly  established,  and  in  some  degree  carried  into  execu- 
tion; and  this,  together  with  the  essential  tendencies  of 
virtue  and  vice  duly  considered,  naturally  raise  in  us  an 
apprehension  that  it  will  be  carried  on  farther  towards  per- 
fection in  a  future  state,  and  that  every  one  shall  there  re- 
ceive according  to  his  deserts.     And  if  this  be  so,  then  our 
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future  and  general  interest,  under  the  moral  goYenunent  of 
God,  is  appointed  to  depend  upon  our  behaviour,  notwith- 
standing the  difl&cnlty  which  this  may  occasion  of  securing 
it,  and  &e  danger  of  losing  it ;  just  in  the  same  manner  as 
our  temporal  interest,  under  his  natural  goyemment,  is  ap- 
pointed to  depend  upon  our  behaviour,  notwithstanding  the 
like  difficulty  and  danger.  For,  from  our  original  constitor 
tion,  and  that  of  the  world  which  we  inhabit,  we  aare 
naturally  trusted  with  ourselves,  with  our  own  conduct  and 
our  own  interest.  And  from  the  same  constitution  of 
nature,  especially  joined  with  that  course  of  things  whieb 
is  owing  to  men,  we  have  temptations  to  be  unfaithful  in 
this  trust ;  to  forfeit  this  interest,  to  neglect  it,  and  run  our- 
selves into  misery  and  ruin.  From  these  temptations  arise 
thei  difficulties  of  behaving  so  as  to  secure  our  tempore 
interest)  and  the  hazard  of  behaving  so  as  to  miscarry  in  it. 
There  is  therefore  nothing  incredible  in  supposing  there 
may  be  the  like  difficulty  and  hazard  with  regard  to  that 
chief  and  final  good  which  Religion  lays  before  us.  Indeed 
the  whole  account,  how  it  came  to  pass  that  we  were  placed 
in  such  a  condition  as  this,  must  be  beyond  our  compre- 
Jiiension ;  but  it  is  in  part  accoimted  for  by  what  Behgiasi 
.teaches. n3i  that  the  character  of  virtue  and  piety  must  be 
;a  necessary  qualification  for  a  future  state  of  security  and 
lxappsnes]s  v^ier  the  moral  government  of  God;  in  like 
manner^  as*,  some  certain  qualifications  or  other  are  necessaiy 
for  every^  particuloop  condition  of  life,  under  his  natuial 
gOTjermnent ;  and  that  the  present  state  was  intended  to  be 
a  school  of  discipline  for  improving  in  ourselves  that  dia- 
racter.  Now  thjs  intention  of  Qature  is  rendered  highly 
.erediUe  by  observing  that  we  are  plainly  made  for  improve- 
jnent  of  aU  kinds ;  ihsA  it  is  a  general  appointment  of  Pro- 
vidence that  we  cultivate  practical  principles,  and  form 
within  ourselves  habits  of  action  in  order  to  become  fit  f(Mr 
what  we  were  wholly  unfit  for  before ;  that,  in  particular, 
childhood  and  youth  is  naturally  appointed  to  be  a  state  of 
discipline  for  mature  age;  and  that  the  present  world  is 
peculiarly  fitted  for  a  state  of  moral  discipline ;  and,  whereas 
objections  are  urged  against  the  whole  notion  of  mond 
government  and  a  probationary  state  from  the  opinion  of 
Necessity,  it  has  been  shown  that  God  has  given  us  Uie 
evidence,  as  it  were,  of  experience,  that  all  objections 
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against  Eeligioa  oa  this  head  are  vain  and  delusive.  He 
has  alsOi  in  his  natural  government,  suggested  an  answer 
to  all  our  short-sighted  objections  against  the  equity  and 
goodness  of  his  moral  goverimient,  and  in  general  he  has 
exemplified  to  us  the  latter  by  the  former. 

These  things,  which,  it  is  to  be  remembered,  are  matters 
(oi  fact,  ought  in  all  common  sense  to  awaken  mankind,  to 
induce  them  to  consider  in  earnest  their  condition,  «uad  what 
they  have  to  do.  It  is  absm-d,  absurd  to  the  degree  of 
JoeJaxg  ridiculous*  if  the  subject  were  not  of  so  'seripus>  a 
kind,  for  men  to  think  themselves  secure  in  a  vicious  hfe,  ot 
even  in  that  immoral  thoughtlessness,  which  far  the  gileatest 
part  of  them  are  fallen  into.  And  the  credibility  of  Reli- 
'^ion,  arising  from  experience  and  facts  here  coj^isidered,  is 
fuUy  sufficient  in  reason  to  engage  them  to  hve  in  the  general 
practice  of  all  virtue  and  piety,  under  the  serious  Apprehen- 
sion, though  it  should  be  mixed  with  some  doubt  ^;  of  a 
righteous  administration  established  in  natin-e,  and  a  futui-e 
judgment  in  consequence  of  it;  especially  when  wa  con- 
sider^ howveiyquesti^iiabld  it  is  whether  anything  ai.  aU 
can  be  gained  by  vice*,  how  unquestionably  little  as  Well  as 
precarious  the  pleasm-es  and  profits  of  it  are  at  the  best,  and 
how  soon  they  must  be  parted  with  at  the  longest.  For  in 
the  deliberations  of  reason  concerning  what  we  are  to  pur- 
sue and  what  to  avoid,  as  temptations  to  anything  from 
mere  passion  are  supposed  out  of  the  case,  so  inducements 
to  vice  from  cool-  expectations  ef  pieasFiffe  and  interest  so 
small  and  uncertain  and  short  are  really  so  insignificant,  as 
in  the  view  of  reason  to  be  almost  nothing  in  themselves, 
and  in  comparison  with  the  importance  of  Religion  they 
quite  disappear  and  are  lost.  Mere  passion  indeed  may  be 
alleged,  though  not  as  a  reason,  yet  as  an  excuse  for  a  vicious 
com^e  of  life.  And  how  sorry  an  excuse  it  is  will  be  mani- 
fest by  observing  that  we  are  placed  in  a  condition  in  which 
we  are  unavoidably  inured  to  govern  our  passions  by  being 
necessitated  to  govern  them ;  and  to  lay  ourselves  under  the 
same  kind  of  restraints,  and  as  great  ones  too  from 
temporal  regards,  as  virtue  and  piety  in  the  ordinary  course 
of  things  require.  The  plea  of  imgovemable  passion,  then, 
on  the  side  of  vice  is  the  poorest  of  all  things ;  for  it  is  no 
reason,  and  but  a  poor  excuse.  *But  the  proper  motives  to 
>  Part  ii.  ch.  yi.  «  P.  112. 
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religion  are  the  proper  proofs  *  of  it  from  our  moral  nature, 
from  the  presages  of  conscience,  and  our  natural  apprehen- 
sion of  God  under  the  character  of  a  righteous  Governor 
and  Judge;  a  nature  and  conscience  and  apprehension 
given  us  by  him,  and  from  the  confirmation  of  the  dictates 
of  reason,  by  life  and  immortality  brought  to  light  by  the  Gos- 
pel; and  the  wrath  of  God  revealed  from  heaven  against  aU 
ungodliness  and  unrighteousness  of  men. 

'  St  Paul  commenceB  his  Epistle  to  the  Bomans  with  the  professed  ae- 
knowledgment,  or  rather  the  authoritatiye  assertion,  of  the  two  great 
evidences  of  natural  religion — ^the  one  legihle  in  the  book  of  the  creation, 
the  other  indigenous  in  the  soul  of  man.  This  latter  is  the  r/iorcU  con- 
itUviion  of  our  sotUs,  which  is  the  transcript,  obscured  and  dehced  indeed, 
but  still  the  transcript,  of  the  great  hiw  of  Gh>d ;  that  hiw  which  the  verf 
heathen  know,  and  cannot  aroid  knowing,  because  *'  they  have  the  work  of 
it  written  in  their  hearts,"  and  their  thoughts  "  accusing  or  excusing"  them 
by  its  dictates.  And  when  St.  Paul  charges  the  Gentiles  with  the  know- 
ledge of  this  law,  it  is  such  a  knowledge  as,  in  his  ndnd,  was  sufficient  to 
bring  them  under  the  capacity  and  consequent  obligation  of  some  obedieiue; 
otherwise  his  whole  doctrine  and  inculcation  of  that  law,  as  subjecting  them 
to  judgment,  would  be  a  lifeless  argument — Daviton  on  Primitive  Saeri- 
fee.    (Ed.) 
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CHAPTER  I. 

OF   THE   IMPORTANCE    OF   CHRISTIA1«TY  *. 

Some  persons,  upon  pretence  of  the  sufficiency  of  the  light 
of  nature,  avowedly  reject  all  revelation,  as  in  its  very  notion 
incredible,  and  what  must  be  fictitious.  And  indeed  it  is 
certain  no  revelation  would  have  been  given,  had  the  hght 
of  nature  been  sufficient  in  such  a  sense  as  to  render  one 
not  wanting  and  useless*.     But  no  man,  in  seriousness  and 

'  An  inqairy  into  the  imparUmce  of  Christianity  is  obyionsly  a  proper 
introduction  to  a  treatise  on  its  credibility.  There  are,  moreover,  two  classes 
of  persons  who  require  to  have  this  proved  to  them.  Some  avowedly  reject 
all  revelation,  as  in  its  very  notion  incredible ;  while  others  nefflect  or  over- 
look it,  without  examining  its  evidence,  without  indeed  rejecting  it,  and 
even  upon  supposition  of  its  truth.  The  ground,  both  of  rejection  and 
neglect,  is  the  assumed  sufficiency  of  the  light  of  nature ;  and  against  both  it 
is  maintained  that  the  light  of  nature  has  been  proved  insufficient  by  the 
state  of  religion  among  heathens,  whether  before  or  after  revelation ;  by  the 
doubts  which  the  greatest  men  have  entertained  on  things  of  the  utmost 
moment;  by  the  natural  inattention  and  ignorance  of  mankind  in  general, 
who  neither  could  nor  would  reason  out  natural  religion ;  by  the  need  felt 
even  by  the  better  sort  of  supernatural  instruction  and  assistance.  Now,  on 
a  first  and  general  view,  this  may  be  said : — If  Qod  has  given  us  a  reve- 
.  lation,  it  must  be  important,  unless  we  are  assured  (as  we  cannot  be,  for  our 
ignorance  proves  nothing)  that  all  the  reasons  for  it  have  ceased. — (W.) 

^  That  the  principles  of  natural  religion  have  come  to  be  so  &r  under- 
stood and  admitted  aa  they  are,  may  fairly  be  taken  for  one  of  the  effects  of 
the  gospel  revehition ;  a  proof  qf  its  actual  influence  on  opinions  at  the  least, 
lnst«ul  of  a  disproof  of  its  necessity  or  use. — Davison  on  Prophecy,    {Ed,) 
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simplicity  of  mind,  can  possibly  think  it  so,  who  considers 
the  state  of  Kehgion  in  tfie  heathen  world  before  revelation, 
and  its  present  state  in  those  places  which  have  borrowed 
no  light  from  it ;  particularly  the  doubtfulness  of  some  of 
the  greatest  men  concerning  things  of  the  utmost  import- 
ance, as  wdU.  as  the  naiiu-al  inattention  aJid  ignorcnce  of 
manldnd  in  general.  It  is  impossible  to  say  who  would 
have  been  able  to  have  reasoned  out  that  whole  system, 
which  we  call  natural  religion,  in  its  genuine  simplicity, 
clear  of  superstition;  but  Sieie  is  certainly  no  groimd  to 
affirm  that  the  generality  could.  If  they  could,  there  is  no 
sort  of  probability  that  tiiey  would.  Admittii^  there  were, 
they  would  highly  want  a  standing  admonition  to  remind 
them  of  it,  and  inculcate  it  upon  them. 

And  further  still,  were  they  as  much  disposed  to  attend 
to  religion  as  the  better  sort  of  men  are,  yet  even  upon 
this  supposition  there  would  be  various  occasions  for  super- 
natural instruction  and  assistance  \  and  the  greatest  ad- 
vantages might  be  afforded  by  them.  So  that  to  say  revela- 
tion is  a  thing  superfluous,  what  there  was  no  need  of,  and 
what  can  be  of  no  service,  is,  I  think,  to  talk  quite  wildly 
and  at  random.  Nor  would  it  be  more  extravagant  to 
afEbrm,  that  mankind  is  so  entirely  at  ease  in  the  present 
state,  and  life  so  completely  happy,  that  it  is  a  contradiction 
to  suppose  oin*  condition  capable  of  being  in  any  respect 
better. 

There  are  other  persons,  not  to  be  ranked  with  these, 
who  seem  to  be  getting  into  a  way  of  neglecting  and,  as  it 
were,  overlooking  revelation  «s  of  small  importance,  pro- 
vided natural  Religion  be  kept  to.  Willi  little  regard  eidier 
to  the  evidence  of  the  former,  or  to  the  objections  against  it, 
and  even  upon  supposition  of  its  trutJi ;  "  the  only  design 
of  it,"  say  they,  **  must  be,  to  establish  a  belief  of  the  moral 
system  of  nature,  and  to  enforce  the  practice  of  natural 
piety  and  virtue.    The  belief  and  practice  of  these  things 

'  Even  admitting  that  tbe  heathens  of  the  better  sort  did  wt  want  the 
power  or  the  xnelination  to  reaaoa  oat  tiie  princwits  of  natoral  rdigioa  dear 
of  BupcrttttioD,  and  so  night  have  fiartly  fmnid  it  ent  Ibr  themselves ;  atOl  re- 
Tektion  might  even  then  be  nqwirad  to  aid  their  reaseniBga,  aad  might  afibrd 
them  the  greatest  assistanee  and  advantsga.  Socnrtes^  Flato,  Conlaaiia,  i 
other  bright  lights  of  antiqiiity,  have  given  iheir  aathoritj  to  tha  : 
and  the  anterior  probability  of  a  teveUttian  fUm  Ood.-^JkL 
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were,  perhaps,  much  promoted  by  the  first  publication  of 
Christianity ;  but  whether  they  are  believed  and  practised, 
upon  the  evidence  and  motives  of  nature  or  of  revelation,  is 
no  great  matter."^  This  way  of  considering  revelation, 
though  it  is  not  the  same  vnth  the  former,  yet  borders 
neaiiy  upon  it,  and  very  much,  at  length,  runs  op  into  it, 
and  requires  to  be  particulaiiy  considered  witii  regard  to  the 
persons  who  seem  to  be  getting  into  this  way.  The  con- 
sideration of  it  wOl  likewise  ftirSier  show  the  extravagance 
of  the  former  opinion,  and  the  truth  of  the  observations  in 
answer  to  it  just  mentioned.  And  an  inquiry  into  the  im- 
portance of  Ohristianily  cannot  be  an  improper  introduc- 
tion to  a  treatise  concerning  the  credibility  of  it. 

Now  if  God  has  given  a  revelation  to  mankind,  and  com- 
manded those  things  which  are  commanded  in  Christianity, 
it  is  evident,  at  first  sight,  that  it  cannot  in  any  vrise  be  an 
indiiferent  matter,  whether  we  obey  or  disobey  those  com- 
mands ;  unless  we  are  certainly  assured  that  we  know  all 
the  reasons  for  them,  and  that  all  those  reasons  are  now 
ceased  with  regard  to  mankind  in  general,  or  to  ourselves  in 
particular.  And  it  is  absolutely  impossible  we  can  be  as- 
sured of  tins.  For  our  ignorance  of  these  reasons  proves 
nothing  in  the  case;  since  the  whole  analogy  of  nature 
shows,  what  is  indeed  in  itself  evident,  tiiat  there  maybe 
infinite  reasons  for  things  with  which  we  are  not  acquainted. 

But  the  importance  of  Christianity  will  more  distinctly 
appear  by  considering  it  move  distinctly :  Firsty  as  a  r^ub- 
lication  and  external  institution  of  natural  or  essential  Reli- 
gion, adapted  to  the  present  circumstances  of  mankind,  and 
intended  to  promote  natural  piety  and  virtue ;  and  Secondly, 
as  containing  an  account  of  a  di^ensation  of  things  not 
discoverable  by  reason,  in  consequence  of  which  several 
distinct  precepts  are  enjoined  us.  For  though  natural  Eeli- 
gion  is  ^e  foundation  and  principal  part  of  Chrisftianityy  it 
is  not  in  any  s@Dse  the  whcde  of  it 

'  Inyeois  mnltos  propterea  nolle  fieri  Ohmtnnoi^  quia  quasi 

rafflcinnt  sibx  de  honi  vitiL  snJl.  Bene  Tirere  opus  est,  ait.  Quid  mihi 
ptseeeptnnis  est  Christus  1  Ut  bene  viTam )  Jam  bene  vivo.  Qoid  mihi  ne- 
cessarina  est  Christus  1  Nunom  bomicidiiim,  nuUom  fnrtom,  nnUam  lapinam 
fiicio,  res  alieoas  non  concnpisco,  nnllo  adulterio  contaminor]  Kam  inve- 
niator  in  viti  mek  aliquid  quod  refirdiendatiir,  et  qui  rq^handent  fadat 
CbiiftiBniiBi. — Aug,  in  PtdL  xza 

0% 
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I.  Christianity  is  a  republication  of  natural  Eeligion  ^ 
It  instructs  mankind  in  the  moral  system  of  the  world: 
that  it  is  the  work  of  an  infinitely  perfect  Being,  and  imder 
his  government,  that  virtue  is  his  law,  and  that  he  will  finally 
judge  mankind  in  righteousness,  and  render  to  all  according 
to  their  works  in  a  future  state ;  and,  which  is  very  material, 
it  teaches  natural  Religion  in  its  genuine  simplicity,  fi»e 
fi-om  those  superstitions  with  which  it  was  totally  corrupted, 
and  under  which  it  was  in  a  manner  lost. 

Revelation  is  furtiier  an  authoritative  publication  of  natu- 
ral Religion,  and  so  affords  the  evidence  of  testimony  for 
the  truth  of  it.  Indeed  the  miracles  and  prophecies  re- 
corded in  Scripture  were  intended  to  prove  a  particular 
dispensation  of  Providence,  the  redemption  of  the  world  by 
the  Messiah ;  but  this  does  not  hinder  but  that  they  may 
also  prove  God's  general  providence  over  the  world  as  our 
moral  Governor  and  Judge.  And  they  evidentiy  do  prove 
it,  because  this  character  of  the  Author  of  Nature  is  neces- 
sarily connected  with  and  implied  in  that  particular  revealed 
dispensation  of  things;  it  is  likewise  continually  taught 
expressly  and  insisted  upon  by  those  persons  who  wrought 
the  miracles  and  delivered  the  prophecies.  So  that  indeed 
natural  Religion  seems  as  much  proved  by  the  Scripture 
•revelation  as  it  would  have  been  had  the  design  of  revela- 
tion been  nothing  else  than  to  prove  it. 

But  it  may  possibly  be  disputed  how  far  miracles  can 
prove  natural  Religion,  and  notable  objections  may  be  urged 
against  this  proof  of  it,  considered  as  a  matter  of  speculation ; 
but  considered  as  a  practical  thing  there  can  be  none  '^.     For 

*  Chrigtianity  is  indeed  a  republication  of  natural  religion  in  the  genuine 
timplieUy  of  its  leading  doctrines,  such  as  the  existence  of  God,  hia  cha- 
racter as  a  natural  and  a  moral  governor.  It  is  nil  this ;  but  at  the  same 
time  it  is  something  much  higher  also ;  it  is  an  authoritative  republication  of 
natural  religion  with  new  proofs  from  miracles  and  prophecy;  which,  while 
they  are  the  direct  evidence  of  revealed  religion^  are  also  an  additional 
evidence  of  natural  religion. — Ed. 

It  has  been  admitted  by  infidels  that  Christianity  is  a  republication  of  the 
law  of  nature ;  but  they  deny  that  there  are  any  advantages  arising  ont 
of  this  republication.  So  that,  if  they  do  not  themselves  draw  the  conclu- 
sion, they  leave  us  to  infer  that  Christianity  is  useless.  The  latter  ia  the 
method  and  design  of  the  author  of .  "Christianity  as  old  as  the  Greiv 
tion.''— (F.) 

*  Miracles  not  only  contain  a  new  demonstration  of  GKkI's  existence,  but 
strengthen  the  proofs  it  draws  from  the  frame  of  the  world,  and  clear  than 
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suppose  a  person  to  teach  natural  Beligion  to  a  nation  who 
had  lived  in  total  ignorance  or  forgetfuhiess  of  it,  and  to 
declare  he  was  commissioned  by  God  so  to  do:  suppose 
him,  in  proof  of  his  commission,  to  foretell  things  ftiture 
which  no  human  foresight  could  have  guessed  at ;  to  divide 
the  sea  with  a  word ;  feed  great  multitudes  with  bread  from 
heaven ;  cure  all  manner  of  diseases ;  and  raise  the  dead, 
even  himself,  to  life :  would  not  this  give  additional  credi- 
bility to  his  teaching,  a  credibility  beyond  what  that  of  a 
common  man  would  have,  and  be  an  authoritative  publica- 
tion of  the  law  of  nature,  i.  e.,  a  new  proof  of  it?  It  would 
be  a  practical  one  of  the  strongest  kind,  perhaps,  which 
human  creatures  are  capable  of  having  given  them.  The 
Law  of  Moses  then,  and  the  Gospel  of  Christ,  are  autho- 
ritative publications  of  the  religion  of  nature;  they  af- 
ford a  proof  of  God's  general  providence  as  Governor  of 
the  world,  as  well  as  of  his  particular  dispensations  of  pro- 
vidence towards  sinful  creatures  revealed  in  the  Law  and 
the  Gospel.  As  they  are  the  only  evidence  of  the  latter, 
so  they  are  an  additional  evidence  of  the  former. 

To  show  this  further,  let  us  suppose  a  man  of  the  greatest 
and  most  improved  capacity,  who  had  never  heard  of  reve- 
lation, convinced  upon  the  whole,  notwithstanding  the  dis- 
orders of  the  world,  that  it  was  imder  the  direction  and 
moral  government  of  an  infinitely-perfect  Being ;  but  ready* 
to  question  whether  he  were  not  got  beyond  the  reach  of  his. 
faculties :  suppose  him,  brought  by  this  suspicion,  into  great 
danger  of  being  carried  away  by  the  universal  bad  example  of' 
almost  every  one  aroujid  him,  who  appeared  to  have  no  sense,. 
no  practical  sense  at  least,  of  these  tilings ;  and  this,  perhaps, 
would  be  as  advantageous  a  situation  witii  regard  to  Beligion, 
as  nature  alone  ever  placed  any  man  in.  What  a  confirma- 
tion now  must  it  be  to  such  a  person  all  at  once  to  find 
that  this  moral  system  of  things  was  revealed  to  mankind 
in  the  name  of  that  infinite  Being  whom  he  had  from  prin- 
ciples of  reason  believed  in ;  and  that  the  publishers  of  the 
revelation  proved  their  commission  from  him  by  makmg  it 
appear  that  he  had  entrusted  them  with  a  power  of  suspend- 
ing and  changing  the  general  laws  of  nature. 

from  the  two  principal  objections  of  atheism ;  viz.,  either  that  the  world  is 
eternal,  or  that  it  owes  its  existence  to  a  fortuitous  concourse  of  atoms. — (if.) 
See  Farmer  on  Miraclss. 
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Nor  must  it  by  any  means  be  omitted,  for  it  is  a  thing  of 
the  utmost  importance,  that  life  and  immortality  are  emi- 
nently brought  to  light  by  the  Go^peL  The  great  doctrines 
of  a  ^ture  state,  th^  danger  of  a  course  of  wickedness,  and 
the  efficacy  of  repentance,  are  not  only  confirmed  in  the 
Gospel,  but  are  taught,  especially  the  last  is,  with  a  degree 
of  light  to  which  that  of  nature  is  but  darkness. 

Further:  As  Christianity  served  these  ends  and  pur- 
poses when  it  was  first  published  by  the  miraculous  publica- 
cation  itself;  so  it  was  intended  to  serve  the  same  purposes 
in  futin^e  ages  by  means  of  the  settlement  of  a  visible 
church :  of  a  society  distinguished  from  common  ones,  and 
from  the  rest  of  the  world,  by  peculiar  religious  institutions ; 
by  an  instituted  method  of  instruction,  and  an  instituted 
form  of  external  Eeligion.  Miraculous  powers  were  given 
to  the  first  preachers  of  Christianity,  in  order  to  their  intro- 
ducing it  into  the  world :  a  visible  chtcreh  was  estabUihedy  in 
order  to  covUmue  it  and  carry  it  on  successively  throughout  aU 
ages^.  Had  Moses  and  the  Prophets,  Christ  and  his 
Apostles,  only  taught,  and  by  miracles  proved  Beligion  to 
their  contemporaries,  the  benefits  of  their  instructions 
would  have  reached  but  to  a  small  part  of  mankind. 
Christianity  must  have  been  in  a  great  degree  sunk  and  for- 
got in  a  very  few  ages.  To  prevent  this  appears  to  have 
been  one  reason  why  a  visible  church  was  instituted ;  to  be 
like  a  city  upon  a  hUl,  a  standing  memorial  to  the  w(»rld  of 
the  duty  which  we  owe  our  Maker ;  to  call  men  continually 
both  by  example  and  instruction  to  attend  to  it,  and  by  the 
form  of  Eeligion  ever  before  their  eyes  remind  them  of 
the  reality ;  to  be  the  repositoiy  of  the  oracles  of  God ;  to 
hold  up  the  light  of  revelation  in  aid  to  that  of  nature,  and 
propagate  it  &roughout  all  generations  to  the  end  of  the 
world — the  light  of  revelation,  considered  here  in  no  other 

^  Compare  Pearson  on  the  Creed  (Art.  iz.) : — "  The  necessity  of  belieyinc 
the  ?tQl^  Catholic  Church  appeareth  first  in  this,  that  Christ  hath  appointed 
it  as  the  only  way  unto  eternal  life.  We  read  at  the  first  that  '  the  Lord 
added  to  the  chorcli  daily  such  as  should  be  saved.' — (Acts  it  47.)  Amd 
what  was  then  daily  done,  liath  been  done  since  continnally.  Christ  never 
appointed  two  ways  to  hearen ;  nor  did  he  build  a  church  to  save  some,  aaid 
make  another  institution  for  other  men's  salvation.  '  There  is  none  otbtt 
name  under  heaven  given  among  men  whereby  we  must  be  saved,  but  the 
name  of  Jesus.' — (Acts  iv.  12.)  And  that  name  is  no  otherwise  given  under 
heaven  than  in  the  church."     (Ed.) 
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\ieyr,  than  as  designed  to  enforce  natural  Eeligion.  And 
in  proportion  as  Ghristianitj  is  professed  uul  taught  in 
the  worid,  Eeligion,  natural  or  essential  Eeligion,  is  thus 
distinctly  and  advantageously  laid  before  mankind,  and 
brought  again  and  again  to  their  thoughts  as  a  matter  of 
ioffinite  importance.  A  visible  church^  has  also  a  further 
tendency  to  promote  natural  Eeligion,  as  being  an  insti- 
tuted method  of  education,  originally  intended  to  be  of 
more  pectdiar  advantage  to  those  who  conform  to  it.  For 
one  end  of  the  institution  was,  that  by  admonition  and 
reproof,  as  well  as  insiaruction ;  by  a  general  regular  disci- 
pline, and  public  exercises  of  religion,  the  body  of  Christ, 
as  the  Scripture  speaks,  should  be  ecUJied,  i,  «.,  trained  up 
in  piety  and  virtue  for  a  higher  and  better  state.  This 
setUement,  then,  appearing  th\is  beneficial,  tending  in  the 
nature  of  the  thing  to  answer,  and  in  some  degree  actually 
answering,  those  ends ;  it  is  to  be  remembered,  that  the 
v«ry  notion  of  it  implies  positive  institutions,  for  the 
visibility  of  the  churdi  consists  in  them^.  Take  away 
eveiything  of  this  kind,  and  you  lose  the  very  notion 
itself.  So  that  if  the  things  now  mentioned  are  advan- 
t^es,  the  reason  and  importance  of  positive  institutions 
in  general  is  most  obvious,  since  without  them  these  ad- 
vantages could  not  be  secured  to  the  world.  And  it  is 
mere  idle  wantonness  to  insist  upon  knowing  the  reasons 
why  such  particular  ones  were  fixed  upon  rather  than  others. 
The  benefit  arising  firom  this  supernatural  assistance, 
which  Christianity  afbrds  to  natural  Eeligion,  is  what 
some  persons  are  very  slow  in  apprehending.  And  yet  it 
is  a  thing  distinct  in  itself,  and  a  very  plain  obvious  one. 
For  will  any  in  good  earnest  reaUy  say,  that  the  bulk  of 

1  The  Tisibility  oi  tbe  church  coniists  in  its  positive  institutions,  and  the 
advantages  of  a  visible  church  show  the  reason  and  importance  of  positive 
institutions  in  general.  The  reasons  for  the  preference  given  in  the 
Christian  church  to  certain  particular  positive  institutions  over  others,  it  is 
idle  and  wanton  to  inquire. — (W.) 

^  Prom  these  things  appears  the  weakness  of  all  pleas  for  neglecting  the 
pahlie  service  of  the  church.  For  though  a  man  piays  with  as  much  devo- 
tion and  lees  interruption  at  home,  and  reads  better  sermons  there,  yet  that 
will  by  no  means  excuse  the  neglect  of  his  appointed  part  in  keeping  up  the 
profession  of  Christianity  among  mankind.  This  neglect,  were  it  universal, 
must  be  the  dissolution  of  the  whole  visible  church. — Buder*8  Sermon 
irfoTt  Ihe  Society  for  the  Propagation  of  the  Chspel.     {Ed.) 
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mankind  in  the  heathen  world  were  in  as  advantageous  a 
situation  with  regard  to  natural  Eeligion  as  they  are  now 
amongst  us;  that  it  was  laid  before  them,  and  enforced 
upon  them,  in  a  manner  as  distinct,  and  as  much  tending 
to  influence  their  practice  ? 

The  objections  against  all  this,  from  the  perversion  of 
Christianity,  and  from  the  suj^osition  of  its  having  had 
but  little  good  influence,  however  innocently  they  may  be 
proposed,  yet  cannot  be  insisted  upon  as  conclusive,  upon 
any  principles  but  such  as  lead  to  downright  Atheism ;  be- 
cause the  manifestation  of  the  law  of  nature  by  reason, 
which,  upon  all  principles  of  Theism,  must  have  been  from 
God,  has  been  perverted  and  rendered  ineffectual  in  the 
same  manner.  It  may  indeed,  I  think,  truly  be  said,  that 
the  good  effects  of  Christianity  have  not  been  small ;  nor 
its  ^supposed  ill  effects,  any  effects  at  all  of  it,  properly 
speaking  ^  Perhaps,  too,  the  things  themselves  done  have 
been  aggravated ;  and  if  not,  Christianity  hath  been  often 
only  a  pretence;  and  the  same  evils  in  the  main  would 
have  been  done  upon  some  other  pretence.  However,  great 
and  shocking  as  the  corruptions  and  abuses  of  it  have  really 
been,  they  cannot  be  insisted  upon  as  arguments  against  it, 
upon  principles  of  Theism.  For  one  cannot  proceed  one 
step  in  reasoning  upon  natural  Beligion,  any  more  than 
upon  Christianity,  without  laying  it  down  as  a  first  prin- 
ciple, that  the  dispensations  of  Providence  are  not  to  be 
judged  of  by  their  perversions,  but  by  their  genuine  ten- 
dencies :  not  by  what  they  do  actually  seem  to  effect,  but 
by  what  they  would  effect  if  mankind  did  their  part — ^that 
part  which  is  justiy  put  and  left  upon  them.  It  is  alto- 
gether as  much  the  language  of  one  as  of  the  other :  He 
that  is  unjust,  let  him  he  unjust  still :  and  he  that  is  holy^  let 
him  he  holy  stiU'^,  The  hght  of  reason  does  not,  any  more 
than  that  of  revelation,  force  men  to  submit  to  its  authority; 
both  admonish  them  of  what  they  ought  to  do  and  avoid, 
together  with  the  consequences  of  each,  and  after  this,  leave 
them  at  full  Hberty  to  act  just  as  they  please  till  the  ap- 
pointed time  of  judgment.  Every  moment's  experience 
shows  that  this  is  God's  general  rule  of  government 

To  return,  then:   Christianity  being  a  promulgation  of 

'  See  Pale/s  Evidences,  part  iii.  chap.  vii. 
*  fier.  xxii.  11. 
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the  law  of  nature ;  being  moreover  an  authoritative  pro- 
mulgation of  it,  with  new  light  and  other  circumstances 
of  peculiar  advantage  adapted  to  the  wants  of  mankind ; 
these  things  fully  show  its  importance.  And  it  is  to  be  ob- 
served furtiier,  that  as  the  nature  of  the  case  requires,  so  all 
.Christians  are  commanded  to  contribute,  by  their  profession 
of  Christianity,  to  preserve  it  in  the  world,  and  render  it 
such  a  promulgation  and  enforceraent  of  EeUgion.  For  it 
is  the  very  scheme  of  the  Gospel,  that  each  Christian 
should,  in  his  degree,  contribute  towards  continuing  and 
carrying  it  on :  aU  by  imiting  in  the  public  profession  and 
external  practice  of  Christianity,  some  by  instructing,  by 
having  the  oversight  and  taking  care  of  this  religious  com- 
munity, the  Church  of  God.  Now  this  further  shows  the 
importance  of  Christianity;  and,  which  is  what  I  chiefly 
intend,  its  impoiiance  in  a  practical  sense,  or  the  high  ob- 
ligations we  are  under  to  take  it  into  our  most  serious 
consideration,  and  the  danger  there  must  necessarily  be,  not 
only  in  treating  it  despitefully,  which  I  am  not  now  speak- 
ing of,  but  in  disregarding  and  neglecting  it.  For  this  is 
neglecting  to  do  what  is  expressly  enjoined  us,  for  continu 
ing  those  benefits  to  the  world,  and  transmitting  them 
down  to  future  times.  And  all  this  holds,  even  though  the 
only  thing  to  be  considered  in  Christianity  were  its  sub- 
serviency to  natural  Religion.     But, 

II.  Christianity  is  to  be  considered  in  a  further  view ;  as 
containing  an  account  of  a  dispensation  of  things,  not  at  aU 
discoverable  by  reason,  in  consequence  of  which  several  dis- 
tinct precepts  are  enjoined  us  \  Christianity  is  not  only  an 
external  institution  of  natural  Religion,  and  a  new  promul- 
gation of  God's  general  providence,  as  righteous  Governor 
and  Judge  of  the  world ;  but  it  contains  also  a  revelation  of 
a  particular  dispensation  of  Providence,  carrying  on  by  his 
Son  and  Sphit  for  the  recovery  and  salvation  of  mankind, 
who  are  represented  in  Scripture  to  be  in  a  state  of  ruin. 
And  in  consequence  of  this  revelation  being  made,  we  are 

^  Butler  here  insists  that  Christianity  not  merely  is  a  new  dispensation 
beyond  the  discovery  of  reason,  but  also  that  it  reveals  to  us  certain  new 
relations  to  the  Divine  Persons,  and  hence  imposes  upon  us  certain  duties 
before  unknown.  These  duties  become  obligatory  on  us  from  the  moment 
that  our  relation  to  these  Divine  Persons  is  made  known  to  us.  They  are 
imterior  to,  and  independent  of,  any  external  command,  and  arise  simply  and 
directly  out  of  the  very  nature  of  their  offices  and  relations  toward  us. — £d. 
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Gommaaded  to  be  baptized,  not  only  in  the  name  of  ^  Father, 
but  also  of  the  Son,  and  of  the  Holy  Ghost;  and  other  obli- 
gations of  duty,  unjknown  before,  to  the  Son  and  the  Holy 
Ghost,  are  reveled.  Now  tihe  importaoee  of  these  duties 
may  be  judged  ot  by  observing  iJbat  they  arise,  not  from 
positiYe  command  merely,  but  also  from  the  offices,  whidi 
appear,  from  Scripture,  to  belong  to  those  divine  persons 
in  the  Gospel  dispensation,  or  from  the  relations  which  we  are 
there  informed  ^ey  stand  in  to  us.  By  reason  is  revealed 
^e  relation  which  God  the  Fadier  stands  in  to  us.  Hence 
arises  the  obligation  of  duty  which  we  are  under  to  him.  In 
Scripture  are  revealed  the  relations  which  the  Son  and 
Holy  Spirit  stand  in  to  us.  Hence  arise  the  obligations  of 
duty  which  we  are  under  to  them.  The  truth  of  the  case, 
as  one  may  speak,  in  each  of  these  three  respects  being  ad< 
mittedt  that  God  is  the  governor  of  the  world  upon  the 
evidence  of  reason;  that  Christ  is  the  mediator  between 
God  and  man,  and  the  Holy  Ghost  our  guide  and  sancti- 
fier,  upon  the  evidence  of  revelation :  the  truth  of  the  case, 
I  say,  in  each  of  these  respects  bemg  admitted,  it  is  no 
more  a  question  why  it  should  be  commanded  that  we  be 
baptized  in  the  name  of  the  Son  and  of  the  Holy  Ghost, 
than  that  we  be  baptized  in  the  name  of  the  Father.  This 
matter  seems  to  require  to  be  more  fully  stated  ^ 

Let  it  be  remembered,  then,  that  Beligion  comes  under 
the  twofold  consideration  of  internal  and  external;  for 
the  latter  is  as  real  a  part  of  Religion,  of  true  Eeligion, 
as  the  foim>^.  Now  when  Eeligion  is  considered  under 
the  first  notion,  as  an  inward  principle,  to  be  exerted  in 
such  and  such  inward  a^i^ts  of  the  mind  and  heart,  the 
essence  of  natural  Beligion  may  be  said  to  consist  in 
religious  regards  to  God  the  Father  Almighty;  and  the 
essence  of  revealed.Beligion,  as  distinguished  from  natural, 
to  consist  in  religious  regards  to  the  Son  and  to  ^  Holy 
Ghost.  And  the  obligation  we  are  under,  of  paying  these 
religious  regards  to  each  of  these  divine  persons  re- 
spectively, arises  from  the  respective  relations  which  they 
each  stand  in  to  us.  How  these  relations  are  made  known, 
whether  by  reason  or  revelation,  makes  no  alteration  in 
the  case;  because  the  duties  arise   out   of  the  relations 

:   '  See  The  Nature,  Obligation,  and  Efficacy  of  the  Ghristiao  Sacramients, 
f(C.y  and  Colliber  of  revealed  Seligion,  as  there  qaoted. 
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&eixi6^Te8,  not  out  of  the  mannfir  in  which  we  are  in- 
hnaed  of  them.  The  Son  and  Spirit  have  each  his 
proper  office  in  that  great  dispensation  of  Proyidence,  the 
redemption  of  the  world ;  the  one  onr  mediator,  the  other 
o«r  sanctifier.  Does  not,  then,  the  duty  of  religious  re- 
gards to  both  these  divine  persons  as  immediately  arise,  to 
the  view  of  reason,  out  of  the  very  nature  of  these  offices 
and  relations,  as  the  inward  good-will  and  kind  intention 
which  we  owe  to  our  feUow-creatures  arises  out  of  the 
common  relati(»is  between  us  and  them  ?  But  it  will  be 
asked,  "  What  are  the  inward  religious  regards,  appearing 
thus  obviously  due  to  the  Son  and  Holy  Spirit,  as  arising, 
not  merely  from  command  in  Scripture,  but  from  the  very 
nature  of  the  revealed  relations,  which  they  stand  in  to 
us  ?"  I  answer,  the  religious  regards  of  reverence,  honour, 
love,  trust,  gratitude,  fear,  hope.  In  what  external  manner 
this  inward  worship  is  to  be  expressed,  is  a  matter  of  pure 
revealed  command;  as  perhaps  the  external  manner,  in 
which  God  the  Father  is  to  be  worshipped  may  be  more 
so  than  we  are  ready  to  "think;  but  the  worship \  the 
internal  worship  itself,  to  the  Son  and  Holy  Ghost,  is  no 
further  matter  of  pure  revealed  command,  than  as  the 
relations  they  stand  in  to  us  are  matter  of  pure  revelation ; 
for  the  relations  being  known,  the  obligations  to  such 
internal  worship  are  obligations  of  reason,  arising  out  of 
those  relations  themselves.  In  short,  the  history  of  the 
Gospel  as  immediately  shows  us  the  reason  of  these  obli- 
gations, as  it  shows  us  the  meaning  of  the  words  Son  and 
Holy  Ghost. 

If  this  account  of  the  Christian  Beligion  be  just,  those 
persons  who  can  speak  lightly  of  it,  as  of  little  conse- 
quence, provided  natural  Religion  be  kept  to,  plainly  forget, 
that  Christianity,  even  what  is  peculiarly  so  called,  as 
distinguished  from  natural  Eeligion,  has  yet  somewhat 

•  '  The  obligation  of  paying  religious  worship  to  the  eternal  Son  or  the  Holy 
Qhoat  is  as  mach  moral  as  the  duty  of  charity  to  mankind ;  for  both  obli- 
gations arise,  independent  of  any  external  command,  from  our  relations  to 
both  the  one  and  the  other,  immediately  that  they  are  made  knoinrn  to  us. 
It  ia  because  God  stands  to  us  in  the  reUtion  of  our  Creator,  our  Bedeemer, 
and  our  Sanctifier,  that  we  owe  him  religious  regards,  independent  of  any- 
express  command ;  and  it  is  because  mankind  already  stand  to  us  in  the 
relation  of  brethren,  that  we  owe  them  the  duty  of  charity,  even  apart  from 
any  precept. — JEd, 
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veiy  important,  even  of  a  moral  nature.  For  the  office  of 
our  Lord  being  made  known,  and  the  relation  he  stands 
in  to  us,  the  obligation  of  religious  regards  to  him  is 
.  plainly  moral,  as  much  as  charity  to  mankind  is ;  since 
this  obligation  arises,  before  external  command,  inmie- 
diately  out  of  that  his  office  and  relation  itself.  Those 
persons  appear  to  forget,  that  revelation  is  to  be  con- 
sidered, as  informing  us  of  somewhat  new  in  the  state  of 
mankind,  and  in  the  government  of  the.  world;  as  ac- 
quainting us  with  some  relations  we  stand  in,  which  could 
not  otherwise  have  been  known.  And  these  relations 
being  real  (though  before  revelation  we  could  be  under  no 
obligations  from  them,  yet  upon  their  being  revealed), 
there  is  no  reason  to  think,  but  that  neglect  of  behaving 
suitably  to  them  will  be  attended  with  the  same  kind  of 
consequences  xmder  God's  government,  as  neglecting  to 
behave  suitably  to  any  other  relations  made  known  to  us 
by  reason.  And  ignorance,  whether  unavoidable  or  volun- 
tary, so  far  as  we  can  possibly  see,  will  just  as  much,  and 
just  as  httle,  excuse  in  one  case  as  in  the  other;  the 
ignorance  being  supposed  equally  xmavoidable,  or  equally 
voluntary,  in  both  cases. 

If  therefore  Christ  be  indeed  the  mediator  between  God 
and  man,  i.  e.,  if  Christianity  be  true ;  if  he  be  indeed  our 
Lord,  our  Saviour,  and  our  God,  no  one  can  say  what  may 
follow,  not  only  the  obstinate  but  the  careless  disregard 
to  him  in  those  high  relations.  Nay,  no  one  can  say  what 
may  follow  such  disregard,  even  in  the  way  of  natural  coiir 
sequence  ^.  For  as  the  natural  consequences  of  vice  in 
this  life  are  doubtless  to  be  considered  as  judicial  punish- 
ments inflicted  by  God,  so  lil^ewise,  for  aught  we  know, 
the  judicial  punishments  of  the  future  life  may  be,  in  s 
like  way  or  a  like  sense,  the  natural  consequence  of  vice  *, 
of  men's  violating  or  disregarding  the  relations  which  God 
has  placed  them  in  here,  and  made  known  to  them. 

Again :  If  mankind  are  corrupted  and  depraved  in  iheis 
moral  character,  and  so  are  unfit  for  that  state  which  Christ 
is  gone  to  prepare  for  his  disciples ;  and  if  the  assistance 
of  God's  Spirit  be  necessary  to  renew  Iheir  nature  in  the 
degree  requisite  to  their  being  qualified  for  that  state, — all 
which  is  implied  in  the  express  though  figurative  declarar 
»  Pp.  97,  98.  «  Ch.  ▼. 
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tion.  Except  a  man  he  horn  of  the  Spirit,  he  cannot  enter  into 
the  kingdom  of  God^, — supposing  this,  is  it  possible  any 
serious  person  can  think  it  a  slight  matter,  whether  or  no 
he  makes  use  of  the  means  expressly  commanded  by  God 
for  obtaining  this  divine  assistance  ?  especially  since  the 
whole  analogy  of  nature  shows,  that  we  are  not  to  expect 
any  benefits  without  making  use  of  the  appointed  means 
for  obtaining  or  enjoying  Qiem.  Now  reason  shows  us 
nothing  of  the  particular  immediate  means  of  obtaining 
either  temporal  or  spiritual  benefits.  This,  therefore,  we 
must  learn,  either  from  experience  or  revelation.  And 
experience  the  present  case  does  not  admit  of. 

The  conclusion  from  all  this  evidently  is,  that,  Chris- 
tianity being  supposed  either  true  or  credible,  it  is  unspeak- 
able irreverence,  and  really  the  most  presumptuous  rash- 
ness, to  treat  it  as  a  light  matter.  It  can  never  justly  be 
esteemed  of  little  consequence,  till  it  be  positively  supposed 
false.  Nor  do  I  know  a  higher  and  more  important  obli- 
gation which  we  are  xmder  than  that  of  examining  most 
seriously  into  the  evidence  of  it,  supposing  its  credibility ; 
and  of  embracing  it  upon  supposition  of  its  truth. 

The  two  following  deductions  may  be  proper  to  be 
added,  in  order  to  illustrate  the  foregoing  observations, 
and  to  prevent  their  being  mistaken. 

First.  Hence  we  may  clearly  see  where  lies  the  dis- 
tinction between  what  is  positive  and  what  is  moral  in 
Eeligion.  Moral  precepts  are  precepts,  the  reasons  of  which 
we  see ;  positive  precepts  are  precepts,  the  reasons  of  which 
we  do  not  see  ^.     Moral  duties  ^  arise  out  of  the  nature  of 

1  Johniii.  5. 

'  This  is  the  distinction  between  moral  and  positive  precepts  considered 
respectively  as  such.  But  yet,  since  the  latter  have  somewhat  of  a  moral 
nature,  we  may  see  the  reason  of  them  considered  in  this  view.  Moral  and 
positive  precepts  are  in  some  respects  alike,  in  other  respects  different.  So 
&r  as  they  are  alike,  we  discern  the  reasons  of  both  ;  so  far  as  they  are  dif- 
ferent, we  discern  the  reasons  of  the  former,  but  not  of  the  latter.  See  p. 
198,  &C.,  and  p.  206. 

'  Moral  duties  are  superior  to  positive  duties,  for,  Istly,  they  are  prior  in 
point  of  time,  flowing  directly  from  some  acknowledged  relation  of  onrselves 
to  another ;  2ndly,  they  are,  as  it  were,  ends,  to  which  positive  duties  are 
means.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  it  must  be  remembered  that  a  positive  duty 
becomes  a  moral  duty  directly  we  know  it  to  come  from  one  to  whom  we 
stand  in  a  particular  relation.  Thus  the  external  worship  of  God  is  a  moral 
duty,  though  mcrijice,  as  a  particular  form  of  worship,  is  only  a  positive 
duty ;  but  when  we  come  to  know  that  it  has  been  commanded  by  Qod 
himself,  it  rises  from  a  mere  positive  to  a  moral  duty. — Ed. 
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the  case  itself  prior  to  external  command.  Positive  dfuti&s 
do  not  arise  out  of  the  nature  of  the  case,  but  from  ex- 
ternal command ;  nor  would  Ihey  be  duties  at  all,  were  it 
not  for  such  command  received  from  him  whose  creatures 
and  subjects  we  ore.  But  the  manner  in  which  the  natiuB 
of  the  case,  or  the  fEict  of  the  relation,  is  made  known,  Ihis 
doth  not  denominate  any  duty  either  poi»tive  or  moral. 
That  we  be  baptized  in  the  name  of  Hie  Father  is  as  much 
a  positiye  duty  as  that  we  baptized  in  the  name  of  the 
Son,  because  both  arise  equally  from  revealed  command ; 
though  the  relation  which  we  stand  in  to  God  the  Father 
is  made  known  to  us  by  reason,  the  relation  we  stand  in  to 
Christ  by  revelation  only.  On  the  other  hand,  the  dis- 
pensation of  the  Gospel  admitted,  gratitude  as  immediately 
becomes  due  to  Chnst,  from  his  bdng  the  voluntary  mi- 
nister of  this  dispensation,  as  it  is  due  to  God  the  Father, 
from  his  being  ite  fountain  of  all  good ;  though  the  first 
is  made  known  to  us  by  revelation  only,  liie  second  by 
reason.  Hence  also  we  mi^  see,  and  for  distinctness'  sake 
it  may  be  worth  mentioning,  that  positive  institatians  come 
under  a  twofold  consideration.  They  are  either  institutions 
founded  on  natural  Eeligion,  as  baptism  in  the  name  of 
the  Father ;  though  this  has  also  a  particular  reference  to 
the  Gospel  dispensation,  for  it  is  in  the  name  of  God,  as 
the  Father  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ:  or  they  are  external 
institutions  founded  on  revealed  Eeligion,  as  baptism  in 
the  name  of  the  Son  and  of  the  Holy  Ghost 

Secondly.  From  the  distinction  between  what  is  nEiozul 
and  what  is  positive  in  Eeligion,  appears  the  ground  of 
that  peculiar  preference  which  the  Scripture  teaches  us  to 
be  due  to  the  former. 

The  reason  of  positive  institutions  in  general  is  rerv 
obvious,  though  we  should  not  see  the  reason  why  such 
particular  ones  are  pitched  upon  rather  than  others. 
Whoever,  therefore,  instead  of  cavilling  at  words,  will  at- 
tend to  the  thing  itself,  may  clearly  see  that  positive  in- 
stitutions in  general,  as  distinguished  from  this  or  that 
particular  one,  have  the  nature  of  moral  commands,  since 
the  reasons  of  them  s^pear.  Thus,  for  instance,  the  eae- 
temal  worship  of  God  is  a  moral  duty,  though  no  partica- 
lar  mode  of  it  be  so.  Care,  then,  is  to  be  tsdken,  when  a 
comparison  is  made  between  positive  and  moral  duties, 
that  they  be  compared  no  furth^  than  as  they  are  (Cerent; 
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no  farther  than  as  the  former  are  positire,  or  arise  out  of 
mere  external  command,  the  reasons  of  which  we  are  not 
acquainted  with ;  and  as  the  latter  are  moral,  or  arise  out 
of  the  apparent  reason  of  the  case,  without  such  external 
command.  Unless  this  caution  be  obsisrved,  we  shall  run 
into  endless  confusion. 

Now  this  being  premised,  suppose  two  standing  precepts 
enjoined  by  the  same  authority,  that,  in  certain  conjunc- 
tures, it  is  impossible  to  obey  both;  that  the  former  is 
moral,  i.  e,,  a  precept  of  which  we  see  the  reasons,  and 
that  they  hold  in  the  particular  case  before  us ;  but  that 
the  latter  is  positive,  i.  e,,  a  precept  of  which  we  do  not 
see  the  reasons  :  it  is  indisputable  that  our  obligations  are 
to  obey  the  former^,  because  there  is  an  apparent  reason 
for  this  preference,  and  none  against  it.  Further,  positive 
institutions — ^I  suppose  all  those  whidi  Christianity  en- 
joins— ^are  means  to  a  moral  end,  and  the  end  must  be 
acknowledged  more  excellent  than  the  means.  Nor  is  ob- 
servance of  these  institutions  any  religious  obedience  at 
all,  or  of  any  value,  otherwise  than  as  it  proceeds  from  a 
moral  principle.  This  seems  to  be  the  strict  logical  way 
of  stating  and  determining  this  matter;  but  will,  perhaps, 
be  found  less  applicable  to  practice  than  may  be  thought 
at  fb^t  sight. 

And  therefore,  in  a  more  practical  though  more  lax  way 
of  consideration,  and  taking  the  words  moral  law  and  posi- 
tive instUnOions  in  the  popular  sense,  I  add,  that  the  whole 
moral  law  is  as  much  matter  of  revealed  conunand  as 
positive  institutions  are,  for  the  Scripture  enjoins  every 
moral  virtue.  In  this  respect,  then,  they  are  both  upon  a 
level.  But  the  moral  law  is,  moreover,  written  upon  our 
hearts ;  interwoven  into  our  very  nature.  And  this  is  a 
plain  intimation  of  the  Author  of  it,  which  is  to  be  pre- 
ferred when  they  interfere. 

But  there  is  not  altogether  so  much  necessity  for  the 
determination  of  this  question  as  some  persons  seem  to 
think.  Nor  are  we  left  to  reason  alone  to  determine  it. 
For,  Ftrst,  though  mankind  have,  in  all  s^es,  been  greatly 

^  But  we  are  not  to  sappoae,  because  we  cannot  see  the  reasons  for  them, 
that  Ood  has  not  the  wisest  and  best  reasons  for  imposing  them.  This  would 
not  be  worth  remarking,  if  deistical  writers,  who  deny  the  possibility  of  such 
precepts,  did  not  conforuid  positive  with  arbUiwy  precepts. — (ff.) 
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prone  to  place  their  religion  in  peculiar  positive  rites,  by 
way  of  equivalent  for  obedience  to  morel  precepts,  yet, 
witiiout  making  any  comparison  at  all  between  them,  and 
consequently  without  determining  which  is  to  have  the 
preference,  the  nature  of  the  thing  abimdantly  shows  all 
notions  of  that  kind  to  be  utterly  subversive  of  true  reli- 
gion, as  they  are,  moreover,  contrary  to  the  whole  general 
tenor  of  Scripture ;  and  likewise  to  the  most  express  par- 
ticular declarations  of  it,  that  nothing  can  render  us  ac- 
cepted of  God  without  moral  virtue.  Secondly,  upon  the 
occasion  of  mentioning  together  positive  and  moral  duties, 
the  Scriptm-e  always  puts  the  stress  of  Eeligion  upon  the 
latter,  and  never  upon  the  former,  which,  though  no  sort 
of  allowance  to  neglect  the  former,  when  they  do  not  in- 
terfere with  the  latter,  yet  is  a  plain  intimation  that  when 
they  do,  the  latter  are  to  be  preferred.  And  further,  as 
mankind  are  for  placing  the  stress  of  their  religion  any- 
where rather  than  upon  virtue,  lest  both  the  reason  of  the 
thing,  and  the  general  spirit  of  Christianity,  appearing  in 
the  intimation  now  mentioned,  should  be  ineffectual  against 
this  prevalent  foUy,  our  Lord  himself,  from  whose  com- 
mand alone  the  obligation  of  positive  institutions  arises, 
has  taken  occasion  to  mal^e  the  comparison  between  them 
and  moral  precepts ;  when  the  Pharisees  censured  him  for 
eating  with  publicans  and  sinners,  and  also  when  they  cen- 
sured his  disciples  for  plucking  the  ears  of  com  on  the  Sab- 
bath day.  Upon  this  comparison  he  has  determined  ex- 
pressly, and  in  form,  which  shall  have  the  preference  when 
they  interfere.  And  by  delivering  his  authoritative  deter- 
mination in  a  proverbial  manner  of  expression,  he  has 
made  it  general :  I  will  have  mercy,  and  not  sacrifice '.  The 
propriety  of  the  word  proverbial  is  not  the  thing  insisted 
upon,  though  I  think  the  manner  of  speaking  is  to  be 
called  so.  But  that  the  manner  of  speaking  very  remark- 
ably renders  the  determination  general,  is  surely  indisput- 
able. For  had  it,  in  the  latter  case,  been  said  only  that 
God  preferred  mercy  to  the  rigid  observance  of  the  Sab- 
bath, even  then,  by  parity  of  reason,  most  justly  might 
we  have  argued,  that  he  preferred  mercy  likewise  to  the 
observance  of  other  ritusd  institutions,  and,  in  general, 
moral  duties  to  positive  ones.  And  thus  the  detemaina- 
1  Matt  ix.  18,  and  xii.  7. 
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tion  would  have  been  general,  though  its  being  so  were 
inferred  and  not  expressed.  But  as  the  passage  really 
stands  in  the  Gospel,  it  is  much  stronger.  For  ttie  sense 
and  the  very  liter^  words  of  our  Lord's  answer  are  as  ap- 
plicable to  any  other  instance  of  a  comparison  between 
positive  and  moral  duties  as  to  this  upon  which  they  were 
spoken.  And  if,  in  case  of  competition,  mercy  is  to  be 
preferred  to  positive  institutions,  it  will  scarce  be  thought 
that  justice  is  to  give  place  to  them.  It  is  remarkable, 
too,  ^at  as  the  words  are  a  quotation  from  the  Old  Testa- 
ment, they  are  introduced,  on  both  the  forementioned  oc- 
casions, with  a  declaration  that  the  Pharisees  did  not  un- 
derstand the  meaning  of  them.  This,  I  say,  is  very  re- 
markable. For,  since  it  is  scarce  possible  for  the  most 
ignorant  person  not  to  xmderstand  the  literal  sense  of  the 
passage  in  the  Prophet  S  and  since  understanding  the 
literal  sense  would  hot  have  prevented  their  condemning/ the 
guiltless^,  it  can  hardly  be  doubted  that  the  thing  which 
our  Lord  really  intended"  in  that  declaration  was,  Siat  the 
Pharisees  had  not  learned  from  it,  as  they  might,  wherein 
the  general  spirit  of  Eeligion  consists :  that  it  consists  in 
moral  piety  and  virtue,  as  distinguished  from  forms  and 
ritual  observances.  However,  it  is  certain  we  may  learn 
this  from  his  divine  application  of  the  passage  in  the 
Gospel. 

But  as  it  is  one  of  the  peculiar  weaknesses  of  human 
nature,  when  upon  a  comparison  of  two  things  one  is 
foimd  to  be  of  greater  importance  than  the  other,  to  con- 
sider this  other  as  of  scarce  any  importance  at  all'',  it  is 
highly  necessary  that  we  remind  ourselves,  how  great  pre- 
sumption it  is  to  make  light  of  any  institutions  of  divine 
appointment ;  that  our  obligations  to  obey  all  God's  com- 
mands whatever  are  absolute  and  indispensable ;  and  that 
commands  merely  positive,  admitted  to  be  from  him,  lay 
us  under  a  moral  obUgation  to  obey  them,  an  obhgation 
moral  in  the  strictest  and  most  proper  sense. 

*  Hogea  vi.  ^  See  Matt.  zii.  7. 

'  A  neglect  of  the  ordinances  of  religion  of  Divine  appointment  is  the 
sure  symptom  of  a  criminal  indifference  about  those  Mgher  duties  by  which 
men  pretend  to  atone  for  the  omission.  It  is  too  often  found  to  be  the 
beginning  of  a  licentious  life,  and  for  the  roost  part  ends  in  the  highest  ex- 
B  of  profligacy  and  irreligion. — HortU^t  Sermant  o»  the  ScMeUk.  (Ed.) 
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To  these  things  I  eannot  forbear  addmg,  that  the  ao- 
eount  now  given  of  Christianity  most  strongly  shows  and 
eziforces  upon  us  the  obligation  of  searchmg  the  Scrip- 
tures, in  order  to  see  what  the  scheme  of  revelation  really 
is,  instead  of  determining  beforehand,  from  reason,  what 
the  scheme  of  it  must  be  ^  Indeed,  if  in  Bevelation  there 
be  found  any  passages  the  seeming  meaning  c^  which  is 
contrary  to  natural  Beligion,  we  may  most  certainly  con- 
<;lude  such  seeming  meaning  not  to  be  the  real  one. 
But  it  is  not  any  degree  of  a  presumption  against  an  in- 
terpretation of  Scripture,  that  such  interpretation  contains 
a  doctrine  which  the  light  of  nature  cannot  discover^,  or  a 
precept  which  the  law  of  nature  does  not  oblige  to. 


CHAPTEK  11. 

OF  THE   SUPPOSED   PKESUMPTION   AOAINST  A  KEVBULTION, 
CONSIDEBED   AS   MIBACULOUS. 

Haydig  shown  the  importance  of  the  Christian  revelation 
and  the  obligations  which  we  are  under  seriously  to  attend 
to  it,  upon  supposition  of  its  truth  or  its  credibilitj,  the 
next  thing  in  order,  is  to  consider  the  supposed  jaresump- 
tions  against  revelation  in  general,  which  shall  be  the 
subject  of  this  chapter,  and  the  objections  against  ihe 
Chnstian  in  particular,  which  shall  be  the  subject  of  some 
following  ones^.  For  it  sterns  the  most  natural  method, 
to  remove  these  prejudices  against  Christianity,  before  we 
proceed  to  the  consideration  of  the  positive  evidence  for  it, 
and  the  objections  against  that  evidenced 

It  is,  I  think,  commonly  supposed  that  there  is  some 
peculiar  presumption*,  from  the  analogy  of  nature,  against 

»  See  eh.  KL  >  Pp.  193, 194. 

•  Cb.  iii  iv.  v.  tL  *  CL  ?ii. 

^  Hume  has  gone  fvrtlier;  he  asserts  that ''  the  credit  w«  give  to  teatiiikoiiy 
is  derived  solely  from  experience,"  while,  ho  adds,  "a  miraele  is  contrary  to 
experience.  No  testimony  should  ever  gain  credit  to  an  event,  unless  it  ia 
more  extraordinary  that  it  should  he  false  than  that  the  event  should  have 
happened.  ...  It  is  coMtnry  to  experience  that  a  miracle  sboakL  b« 
troe;  b«i  net  caatary  to  experience  that  testimony  should  be  fialse."  In 
short,  he  considers  micaeles  as  impouikle ;  for,  ^Making  of  the  Abb6  de 
Paris's  miracles,  he  says,  **  What  have  we  now  to  oppose  to  such  a  cload  •£ 
wknetMs,  but  the  abaUute  wtpombiUty  or  mir4mU»ut  tuKtmre  of  the  memU 
t%  rdaUt**    Basidei  the  anawen  here  given^  tee  tbe  mtroductiQH  to  tb* 
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the  Cbristiaxi  scheme  o^  tiungs,  at  least  against  miracles, 
so  as  that  stronger  eyidence  is  necessary  to  prove  the 
truth  and  reality  of  them,  than  would  be  sufficient  to  con- 
vince us  of  other  events,  or  matters. of  fact.  Indeed  the 
consideration  of  this  supposed  presumption  cannot  but 
be  thou^t  very  insignificant  by  many  persons.  Yet,  as  it 
belongs  to  the  subject  of  this  Treatise,  so  it  may  tend  to 
open  the  mind,  and  remove  some  prejudices,  however 
needless  the  consideration  of  it  be  upon  its  own  account  ^ 
I.  I  find  no  appearance  of  a  presumption,  from  the 
analogy  of  nature,  against  the  general  scheme  of  Christian- 
ity, that  God  created  and  invisibly  governs  the  world  by 
Jesus  Christ ;  and  by  him  also  wUl  hereafter  judge  it  in 
righteousness,  i.  e.,  render  to  evexy  one  according  to  his 
works,  and  that  good  men  are  imder  the  secret  influence 
of  his  Spirit.  Whether  these  things  are  or  are^not  to  be 
called  miraculous,  is  perhaps  only  a  question  about  words; 
or,  however,  is  of  no  moment  in  the  case.  If  the  analogy 
of  nature  raises  any  presumption  against  this  general 
scheme  of  Christianity,  it  must  be  either  because  it  is  not 
discoverable  by  reason  or  experience,  or  else  because  it  is 
unlike  that  course  of  nature  which  is.     But  analogy  raises 

''Analogy  "  above ;  and  that  toFaley'a  "  l^ridences."  The  fellacy  of  Hume's 
leasomng  eonftiats  in  this,  that  ke  aigues  from  the  laws  of  matter  and  motion 
established  in  the  world;  which  laws  being  confessedly  arbitrary  constitn- 
tions  of  the  Creator,  the  manner  of  their  operation  cannot  be  drawn  from 
any  previous  reasoning,  but  must  be  drawn  solely  from  experience;  but  if 
we  admit  the  existoBoe  of  a  God,  we  must  admit  that  we  can  discover,  by 
nasooing  ii.  priori,  a  connecticm  between  «a  almighty  Cause  and  every 
effect  which  is  the  object  of  power.  To  establish  his  position,  It  is  necessary 
to  prove  that  nothing  is  possible  but  what  is  established  in  the  usual  couria 
«f  nature.  And  as  to  his  objection  from  testimony — for  he  opposes  the 
uncertainty  of  testimony  to  the  eertainty  of  contnuy  experience— this  is 
answered  below  (ch.  iii).  Further,  that  the  evidence  of  testimony  is  superior 
to  that  of  experience,  and  that  they  are  somewhat  connected,  so  that  the 
weakening  of  the  one  weakens  the  other,  is  shown  in  Frice's  "  Dissertation/' 
p.  400,  and  in  Dr.  Adam's  "  Essay  on  Miracles,"  p.  5. — Ed, 

^  After  showing  the  importance  of  Christianity,  it  seems  the  most  natural 
■Mthod  to  remove  an  objection  against  revelation  in  general,  and  <Ajeetions 
against  ih«  Christian  revelation  in  particular,  before  considering  the  positiva 
evidence  for  Christianity  and  the  objections  ag«nst  that  evidence.  The 
objeetion  against  revelation  in  general  is,  that  it  is  mirtuvloiiM,  In  obviating 
the  suppoeed  presumption  against  the  pa/rUcvlar  instance  of  mifacnlous 
power  displayed  in  a  revelation,  the  supposed  presumption  against  miradtt 
in  general  will  be  considered, — Ed, 

P  3 
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no  presumption  against  the  truth  of  this  scheme,  upon 
either  of  these  accounts. 

First.  There  is  no  presumption,  from  analogy,  aganst 
the  truth  of  it,  upon  account  of  its  not  being  discoverable 
by  reason  or  experience  ^  For  suppose  one  who  never 
heard  of  revelation,  of  the  most  improved  understanding, 
and  acquainted  with  our  whole  system  of  natural  philoso- 
phy and  natural  religion ;  such  a  one  could  not  but  be 
sensible  that  it  was  but  a  very  smaU  part  of  the  natural 
and  moral  system  of  the  imiverse  which  he  was  acquamted 
with.  He  could  not  but  be  sensible  that  there  must  be 
innumerable  things  in  the  dispensations  of  Providence 
past,  in  the  invisible  government  over  the  world  at  present 
carrying  on,  and  in  what  is  to  come,  of  which  he  was 
wholly  ignorant^,  and  which  could  not  be  discovered  with- 
out revelation.  Whether  this  scheme  of  nature  be,  in  the 
strictest  sense,  infinite  or  not,  it  is  evidently  vast,  even 
beyond  all  possible  imagination.  And  doubtless  that  part 
of  it  which  is  opened  to  our  view  is  but  as  a  point,  in  com- 
parison of  the  whole  plan  of  Providence,  reaching  througb- 
out  eternity  past  and  future ;  in  comparison  of  what  is  even 
now  going  on  in  the  remote  parts  of  the  boundless  universe; 
nay,  in  comparison  of  the  whole  scheme  of  this  world. 
And,  therefore,  that  things  lie  beyond  the  natural  reach  of 
om*  faculties,  is  no  sort  of  presumption  against  the  trutb 
and  reality  of  them ;  because  it  is  certain  there  are  innu- 
merable things,  in  the  constitution  and  government  of  the 
universe,  which  are  thus  beyond  the  natural  reach  of  our 
faculties.  Secondly.  Analogy  raises  no  presumption  against 
any  of  the  things  contained  in  this  general  doctrine  of 
Scripture  now  mentioned,  upon  account  of  their  being 
unlike  the  known  course  of  nature.  For  there  is  no  pre- 
sumption at  all  from  analogy,  that  the  whole  course  of 
things,  or  divine  government,  natiutdly  unknown  to  us,  and 
everything  in  it,  is  like  to  anything  in  that  which  is  known, 

*  There  ia  no  preBumption  against  the  scheme  of  Christianity  on  the 
ground  of  its  not  being  discoverable  by  reason ;  for  many  things  in  ^^ 
universe  are  so  also,  ^one  on  the  ground  of  its  being  unlike  the  Imown 
course  of  nature;  for  in  the  known  course  of  nature  we  see  many  disdnuU* 
rities,  and  the  general  scheme  of  Christianity  is  not  entirely  unlike  the  known 
course  of  nature. — Hd, 

»  Pp.  177,  178. 
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and  therefore  no  peculiar  presumptioii  against  anything  in 
the  former,  upon  account  of  its  being  unlike  to  anything 
in  the  latter.  And  in  the  constitution  and  natural  govern- 
ment of  the  world,  as  well  as  in  the  moral  government  of 
it,  we  see  things  in  a  great  degree  unlike  one  another,  and 
therefore  ought  not  to  wonder  at  such  unlikeness  between 
things  visible  and  invisible.  However,  the  scheme  of 
Christianity  is  by  no  means  entirely  unlike  the  scheme  of 
nature,  as  will  appear  in  the  following  part  of  this 
Treatise. 

The  notion  of  a  miracle,  considered  as  a  proof  of  a 
divine  mission,  has  been  stated  with  great  exactness  by 
divines,  and  is,  I  think,  sufficiently  understood  by  every 
one.  There  are  also  invisible  miracles,  the  Incarnation  of 
Christ,  for  instance,  which,  being  secret,  cannot  be  alleged 
as  a  proof  of  such  a  mission,  but  require  themselves  to  be 
proved  by  visible  miracles.  Kevelation  itself,  too,  is 
miraculous,  and  miracles  are  the  proof  of  it ;  and  the  sup- 
posed presumption  against  these  shall  presently  be  con- 
sidered. AH  which  I  have  been  observing  here  is,  that, 
whether  we  choose  to  call  everything  in  the  dispensations 
of  Providence,  not  discoverable  without  revelation,  nor  like 
the  known  course  of  things,  miraculous ;  and  whether  the 
general  Christian  dispensation  now  mentioned  is  to  be 
called  so  or  not ;  the  foregoing  observations  seem  certainly 
to  shew,  that  there  is  no  presimiption  against  it  from  the 
analogy  of  nature. 

n.  There  is  no  presumption,  from  analog,  against 
some  operations  which  we  should  now  call  miraculous  S 
particularly  none  against  a  revelation  at  the  beginning  of 
the  world — nothing  of  such  presumption  against  it  as  is 
supposed  to  be  implied  or  expressed  in  the  word  mircundous  '\ 

*  A  revelation  vonld  be  called  miiaculons;  and  by  ''miraculous'*  we 
mean  an  infringement  on  the  ordinary  course  of  nature.  Now  there  is  no 
presumption  from  the  analogy  of  nature  against  a  revelation  as  miraculous  at 
the  be^nning  of  the  world :  for  at  that  time  there  was  no  established  course 
of  nature,  and  hence  there  could  be  no  miracle.  Nor  could  there  be  any 
such  presumption  after  the  course  of  nature  was  established,  because  we  know 
of  BO  other  parallel,  such  as  another  world,  from  which  to  argue. — JEd, 

*  A  miracle  is  defined  by  Hume  as  "a  violation  of  a  law  of  nature  by  a 
particular  volition  of  the  Deity,  or  by  the  interposing  of  an  invisible  agent" 
It  is  defined  by  otheis  as  "  an  extraordinary  work,  in  which  the  inteiposition 
of  Divine  power  is  dear  and  indisputable.'* — {H,) 
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For  a  miracle,  in  its  very  notion,  i«  relative  to  a  course  of 
nature,  and  unplies  somewhat  diff^^nt  from  it,  considered 
as  being  so.  Now,  either  there  was  no  course  of  nature  at 
the  time  which  we  are  speaking  of,  or  if  there  were,  we  are 
not  acquainted  what  the  conrse  of  nature  is,  upon  the 
£r8t  peopling  of  worlds.  And  therefore  the  question, 
whether  mankind  had  a  revelatifon  made  to  them  at  tbat 
time,  is  to  be  considered,  not  as  a  question  conceming  a 
miracle,  but  as  a  common  question  of  fact.  And  we  hare 
the  like  reason,  be  it  more  or  less,  to  admit  the  report  of 
tradition  concerning  this  question,  and  eoncemmg  commoii 
matters  of  fact  of  the  same  antiquity ;  for  instance,  what 
part  of  the  earth  was  first  peopled. 

Or  thus :  When  mankind  was  first  placed  in  this  state, 
there  was  a  power  exerted,  totally  different  firom  the  present 
course  of  nature.  Now,  whether  this  power,  thus  wholly 
different  from  the  present  course  of  nature,  for  we  cannot 
properly  apply  to  it  the  word  mraetdous;  whether  this 
power  stopped  immediately  after  it  had  made  man,  or  went 
on,  and  exerted  itself  fiirflier  in  giving  him  a  revelation,  is 
a  question  of  the  same  kind  as  whether  an  ordinaiy  power 
exerted  itself  in  sudi  a  particular  degree  and  maimer,  or 
not. 

Or  suppose  the  power  exerted  in  the  formation  of  the 
world  be  considered  as  miraculous,  or  rather  be  called 
by  that  name,  the  case  will  not  be  different,  since  it  must 
be  acknowledged  that  such  a  power  was  exerted.  For  sup- 
posing it  acknowledged  that  our  Saviour  spent  some 
years  in  a  course  of  working  miracles,  there  is  no  mow 
presumption,  worth  mentioning,  against  his  having  exerted 
this  miraculous  power  in  a  certain  degree  greater,  Ihan  in 
a  certain  degree  less — ^in  one  or  two  more  instances,  than 
in  one  or  two  fewer — in  this,  than  in  another  maimer. 

It  is  evident,  then,  that  there  can  be  no  peculiar  presmnp- 
tion,  from  the  analogy  of  nature,  against  supposing  a 
revelation,  when  man  was  first  placed  upon  earth. 

Add,  that  there  does  not  appear  the  least  intimation  in 
history  or  tradition  that  Religion  was  first  reasoned  ont; 
but  the  whole  of  history  and  tradition  makes  for  the  other 
side — ^that  it  came  into  the  world  by  revelation.  Indeed 
the  state  of  Beligion  in  the  first  ages  of  which  we  have  any 
account  seems  to  suppose  and  imply  that  this  was  the 
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ordinal  of  it  amongst  mankind.  And  these  refleetions 
together,  without  taking  in  the  peculiar  authority  of  Scrip- 
ture, amount  to  real  and  a  very  material  degree  of  evidence 
that  there  was  a  revelation  at  the  beginning  of  the  world. 
Now  this,  as  it  is  a  confirmation  of  natural  Beli^n,  and 
therefore  mentioned  in  the  former  part  of  this  Treatise*; 
so  likewise  it  has  a  tendency  to  remove  any  prejudices 
agsdnst  a  subsequent  revdation. 

III.  But  Btill  it  may  be  objected,  that  there  is  some 
peculiar  presumption  from  analogy  against  miracles ;  par- 
ticularly against  revelation,  after  &e  settlement  and  during 
the  continuance  of  a  course  of  nature. 

Now  with  regard  to  this  supposed  pre8umptio&,  it  is 
to  be  observed  in  general,  that  before  we  can  have  ground 
for  raising  what  can,  with  any  propriety,  be  called  axi 
argument  from  analogy,  for  or  against  revelation  considered 
as  somewhat  miraculous,  we  must  be  acquainted  with  a 
similar  or  parallel  case  ^.  But  the  history  of  some  other 
world,  seemingly  in  like  circumstances  with  our  own,  is 
no  more  Hian  a  parallel  case ;  and  therefore  nothing  short 
of  this  can  be  so.  Yet,  cotdd  we  come  at  a  presumptive 
proof,  for  or  against  a  revelation,  from  being  informed 
whether  audi  world  had  one  or  not,  such  a  proof,  being 
drawn  from  one  single  instance  only,  must  be  ix^itely 
precarious.  More  particularly :  First  of  all,  there  is  a  very 
strong  presumption  against  common  speculative  truths, 
and  against  the  most  ordinary  facts  before  the  proof  of 
them,  which  yet  is  overcome  by  almost  any  proof.  There 
is  a  presumption  of  milHotis  to  one  agsunst  the  story  oi 
Ceesar,  or  of  any  other  man.  For  suppose  a  number  of 
common  facts  so  and  so  circumstanced,  of  which  one  had 
no  kind  of  proof,  should  happen  to  come  into  one's 
thoughts,  every  one  would,  without  any  possible  doubt, 
conclude  them  to  be  fiedse.  And  the  like  may  be  said  of 
a  single  common  fact ;  and  from  hence  it  appears,  that  the 
question  of  importance,  as  to  the  matter  before  us,  is  con? 

1  P.  172,  Ac 
.  '  Tbcra  caa  be  bo  argamMt  from  analogy  <withoiit  two  diitinct  ntiMi 
''  Tin  rati*  of  Qod't  dealing  with  thia  world  ia  simtiar  to  tfae  ratio  of  €K>d*ii 
dealiaga  with  another  wodd,"  would  be  a  £ur  nudogical  afgument.  But  w« 
knaiw  of  no  such  odier  wcorld ;  and  even  if  we  did,  to  nf^e  Irom  «ae 
analogous  case  would  be  infinitely  precarieua. — {W.) 
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cerhing  the  degree  of  the  peculiar  presumption  supposed 
against  miracles ;  not  whether  there  be  any  peculiar  pre- 
sumption at  all  against  them.  For,  if  there  be  the  pre- 
sumption^ of  milHons  to  one  against  the  most  common 
facts,  what  can  a  small  presumption  additional  to  this 
amount  to,  though  it  be  peculiar  ?  It  cannot  be  estimated, 
and  is  as  nothing.  The  only  material  question  is,  whether 
there  be  any  such  presmnption  against  miracles  as  to 
render  them  in  any  sort  incredible.  Secondly,  If  we  leave 
out  the  consideration  of  Eeligion,  we  are  in  such  total 
darkness  upon  what  causes,  occasions,  reasons,  or  circmn- 
stances,  the  present  course  of  nature  depends,  that  there 
does  not  appear  any  improbability  for  or  against  supposing 
that  five  or  six  thousand  years  may  have  given  scope  for 
causes,  occasions,  reasons,  or  circiunstances,  fi*om  whence 
miraculous  interpositions  may  have  arisen ;  and  from  this, 
joined  with  the  foregoing  observation,  it  will  follow,  that 
there  must  be  a  presvunption,  beyond  all  comparison 
greater,  against  the  particidar  common  facts  just  now 
instanced  in,  than  against  miracles  in  general,  before  any 
evidence  of  either.  But,  Thirdly.  Take  in  the  consideration 
of  Keligion,  or  the  moral  system  of  the  world,  and  then 
we  see  distinct  particular  reasons  for  miracles:  to  afford 
mankind  instruction  additional  to  that  of  nature,  and  to 
attest  the  truth  of  it.  And  this  gives  a  real  credibility  to 
the  supposition,  that  it  might  be  part  of  the  original  plan 

1  As  this  has  been  controvertad,  and  as  it  does  not  appear  to  hare  been 
Iiocke's  opinion  (for  in  his  chapter  on  Probability,  he  says,  that  in  thisgi 
happening  indifferently,  there  is  nothing  for  or  against  them),  it  may  be 
auefol  to  confirm  the  account  of  Butler  by  a  passage  from  Price's  "  Dis- 
sertations." **  In  many  cases  of  particular  histories,  which  are  immediately 
1)elieTed  upon  the  slightest  testimony,  there  would  have  appeared  to  ns, 
previously  to  this  testimony,  an  improbability  of  almost  infinity  to  one  agamit 
their  reality,  as  any  one  must  perceive  who  will  think  how  sure  he  is  of  the 
.  fiilsehood  of  all  fiicts  that  have  no  evidence  to  support  them,  or  which  he  bai 
only  imagined  to  himself.  It  is,  then,  very  common  for  the  slightest  testi- 
mony to  overcome  an  almost  infinite  improbability.  In  order  to  discorer 
whether  there  is  this  improbability,  let  the  connection  of  such  facts  with 
testimony  be  withdrawn,  and  then  let  it  be  considered  what  they  are.  K 
upon  doing  this,  i,  e.,  upon  making  these  objects  of  imagination,  unsupported 
by  any  proof,  they  become  improbable,  the  point,  I  should  think,  will  be 
.  determined;  for  to  find  that  a  fact,  when  its  connection  with  testimooy  u 
withdrawn,  becomes  improbable,  is  the  same  as  to  find  that,  independently  of 
..testimony,  it  is  improbable."— (iT.) 
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of  tilings,  that  there  should  be  miraculous  interpositions. 
Then,  Lastly.  Miracles  must  not  be  compared  to  common 
natural  events,  or  to  events  which,  though  uncommon,  are 
similar  to  what  we  daily  experience,  but  to  the  extraordinary 
phenomena  of  nature ;  and  then  the  comparison  will  be 
between  the  presimiption  against  miracles,  and  the  pre- 
sumption against  such  uncommon  appearances,  suppose, 
as  comets,  and  against  there  being  any  such  powers  in 
nature  as  magnetism  and  electricity,  so  contrary  to  the 
properties  of  other  bodies  not  endued  with  these  powers. 
And  before  any  one  can  determine  whether  there  be  any 
peculiar  presumption  against  miracles,  more  than  against 
other  extraordinary  things,  he  must  consider  what,  upon 
first  hearing,  would  be  tihe  presumption  against  the  last- 
mentioned  appearances  and  powers  to  a  person  acquainted 
only  with  the  daily,  monthly,  and  annual  course  of  nature 
respecting  this  earth,  and  with  those  common  powers  of 
matter  which  we  every  day  see. 

Upon  aU  this  I  conclude,  that  there  certainly  is  no  such 
presumption  against  miracles  as  to  render  them  in  any 
wise  incredible;  that,  on  the  contrary,  our  being  able  to 
discern  reasons  for  them  gives  a  positive  credibility  to  the 
history  of  them,  in  cases  where  those  reasons  hold ;  and 
that  it  is  by  no  means  certain  that  there  is  any  peculiar 
presumption  at  all,  from  analogy,  even  in  the  lowest 
degree,  against  miracles,  as  distinguished  from  other  ex- 
traordinary phenomena;  though  it  is  not  worth  while  to 
perplex  the  reader  with  inquiries  into  the  abstract  nature 
of  evidence,  in  order  to  determine  a  question  which, 
without  such  inquiries,  we  see^  is  of  no  importance. 

CHAPTER  in. 

OF  OUR  INCAPACITY  OF  JUDGING  WHAT  WERE  TO  BE  EXPECTED 
IN  A  revelation;  and  the  CREDIBILITY,  FROM  ANALOGY, 
THAT  IT  MUST  CONTAIN  THINGS  APPEARING  LIABLE  TO 
OBJECTIONS^. 

Besides  the  objections  against  the  evidence  for  Chris- 
tianity, many  are  alleged  against  the  scheme  of  it ;  against 

«  P.  216. 

^  Having  ifaown  tbe  importance  of  Christianity,  and  liaTing  removed  an 
•objection  against  revelatioii  in  general,  as  miiacnlons,  Butler  proceeds  to 
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the  -whole  manner  in  whidb  it  is  put  and  left  wi<h  the 
world,  as  well  as  against  several  particular  relations  in 
ScriptfUre-Hjbjections  drawn  from  lAie  deficiencies  of  reve- 
lation; from  things  in  it  appearing  to  mesi  fooUshnesi^; 
from  its  containing  matters  of  offence  which  have  led,  and 
it  must  have  been  foreseen  would  lead,  into  strange  en- 
thusiasm and  superstition,  and  be  made  to  serve  the  pur- 
poses of  tyranny  and  wickedness ;  from  its  not  being  ym- 
versal ;  and,  whidi  is  a  thing  of  the  same  kind,  from  its 
evidence  not  being  so  convincing  and  satis&ctory  as  it 
might  have  been :  for  this  last  is  sometimes  turned  into  a 
positive  argument  against  its  truth  ^.  It  would  be  tedious, 
indeed  impossible,  to  enumerate  the  several  particulars 
comprehended  under  ^be  objections  here  referred  to ;  liiey 
being  so  various,  according  to  the  difiEerent  fimcies  of  men. 
There  are  persons  who  thmk  it  a  strong  objection  against 
the  authority  of  Scripture,  that  it  is  not  composed  by  roles 
of  art,  agreed  upon  by  critics,  for  polite  and  correct  witing. 
And  tibe  scorn  is  inexpressible  with  which  some  of  the  pro- 
phetic parts  of  Scripture  are  treated ;  partly  through  the 
rashness  of  interpreters  ^  but  veiy  much  also  on  account 
of  the  hieroglyphical  and  figurative  language  in  which 
they  are  left  us.    Some  of  the  principal  things  of  this  sort 

considet  objections  agAinst  the  ChtUtiaoi  ravelation  in  imrticiilar,  u  distia- 
gnished  from  objectioni  agaixut  its  evidence,  against  the  whide  rnainer  in 
which  it  is  put  and  left  with  the  world,  as  well  as  against  particular  relatiooi 
in  Scripture,  against  its  deficiencies,  against  the  "  foolishness  "  of  its  doctrine 
of  redemption  (1  Oor.  i.  23),  against  its  offences,  against  its  want  dt 
universality,  and  the  supposed  deficiency  of  its  proof,  and  even  agaisrt  the 
style  of  Scriptun.  In  this  chapter  the  general  answer  to  sseh  objectitmi  i* 
made,  viz.,  that  objections  against  the  scheme  of  Christianity,  as  distinct  from 
objections  against  its  evidence,  are  frivolous,  because  we  are  incompetent 
judges  of  a  scheme  of  revelation.  This  incompetency  of  judgment  is  probable 
from  the  following  analogical  argument:  as  we  are  incompetent  judges,  before 
experience,  of  the  scheme  cf  nature,  which  contains  many  things  different 
frmn  what  might  have  been  expected,  and  liable  to  great  apparent  objectiops; 
to  it  is  probable  that  we  are  ineompetent  judges  of  the  tckme  af  revdaiion, 
which  contains  many  things  different  from  what  might  have  been  expected, 
and  liable  to  great  apparent  objections ;  in  other  words,  the  ratio  of  oor 
incompetent  judgment  to  the  natural  scheme  is  similar  to,  and  renders  pn- 
bable,  the  ratio  of  our  ineompetent  judgment  to  the  revealed  scheme.-^  1^') 

»  1  Cor.  i.  28.  *  See  ch.  vi. 

3  Thus  Voltaire  pretended  to  believe  that  Ezekiel  eat  the  roll  of  psrcli- 
ment  in  reality,  which  the  prophet  expressly  asserts  te  have  been  amtfe 
Tisien.— (JST.) 
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shall  be  particularly  considered  in  the  following  chapters. 
But  my  design  at  present  is  to  observe  in  general,  with 
respect  to  this  whole  way  of  arguing,  that,  upon  supposi- 
tion of  a  revelation,  it  is  highly  credible  beforehand,  we 
should  be  incompetent  judges  of  it  to  a  great  degree ;  and 
that  it  would  contain  many  tilings  appearing  to  us  liable 
to  great  objections,  in  case  we  judge  of  it  otherwise  than 
by  the  analogy  of  nature.  And,  therefore,  thou^  ob- 
jections against  the  evidence  of  Christianity  are  most 
seriotisly  to  be  considered,  yet  objections  against  Chna- 
tianity  itself  are,  in  a  great  measure,  Mvolous ;  almost  all 
objections  against  it,  excepting  those  which  are  alleged 
against  the  particular  proofs  of  its  coming  from  Ood.  I 
express  myself  with  caution,  lest  I  should  be  mistaken  to 
vilify  reason;  which  is  indeed  tiie  only  faculty  we  have 
wherewith  to  judge  concerning  anything,  even  revelation 
itself:  or  be  misunderstood  to  assert,  that  a  mipposed 
revelation  cannot  be  proved  false  from  internal  characters. 
For,  it  may  contain  clear  immoralities  or  oontradictioaas ; 
and  either  of  tiiese  would  prove  it  false.  Kor  will  I  take 
upon  me  to  affirm,  that  nothing  else  can  possibly  render 
any  supposed  revelation  incredible.  Yet  still  the  observa- 
tion above,  is,  I  think,  true  beyond  doubt,  that  objections 
against  Christianity,  as  distinguished  from  objections 
f^ainst  its  evidence,  are  frivolous.  To  make  out  this,  is 
the  general  design  of  the  present  chapter.  And  with 
regard  to  tiie  whole  of  it,  I  cannot  but  particularly  wish 
that  the  proofs  might  be  attended  to,  rather  than  the 
assertions  cavilled  at,  upon  account  of  any  unacceptable 
consequences,  whether  real  or  supposed,  which  may  be 
drawn  from  them.  For,  after  all,  Ihat  which  is  true  must 
be  admitted,  though  it  should  show  us  the  shortness  of  our 
faculties,  and  that  we  are  in  no  wise  judges  of  many  things 
of  which  we  are  apt  to  tiiink  ourselves  veiy  competent 
ones.  Nor  will  this  be  any  objection  with  reasonable 
men,  at  least  upon  second  thought  it  wiH  not  be  any 
objection  with  such,  against  the  justness  of  the  following 
observations. 

As  God  governs  the  world  and  instructs  his  creatures 
according  to  certain  laws  or  nfles  in  the  known  cotirse  of 
nature,  kaown  by  reason  together  with  experienbe;  so  the 
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Scripture  informs  us  of  a  scheme  of  divine  Providence  * 
additional  to  this.  It  relates,  that  God  has,  by  revelation, 
instructed  men  in  things  concerning  his  government  which 
they  could  not  otherwise  have  known,  and  reminded  them 
of  things  which  they  might  otherwise  know,  and  attested 
the  truth  of  the  whole  by  miracles.  Now  if  the  natural 
and  the  revealed  dispensation  of  things  are  both  from  God, 
if  they  coincide  with  each  other,  and  together  make  up  one 
scheme  of  Providence ;  our  being  incompetent  judges  of 
one,  must  render  it  credible  that  we  may  be  incompetent 
judges  also  of  the  other.  Since,  upon  experience,  the 
acknowledged  constitution  and  course  of  nature  is  foimd 
to  be  greatly  different  from  what,  before  experience,  would 
have  been  expected,  and  such  as  men  fancy  there  lie  great 
objections  against;  this  renders  it  beforehand  hi^bly 
credible,  that  they  may  find  the  revealed  dispensation  like- 
wise, if  they  judge  of  it  as  they  do  of  the  constitution  of 
nature,  very  different  from  expectations  formed  before- 
hand, and  liable,  in  appearance,  to  great  objections;  ob- 
jections against  the  scheme  itself,  and  against  the  degrees 
and  manners  of  the  miraculous  interpositions  by  which,  it 
was  attested  and  carried  o.n.  Thus,  suppose  a  prince  to 
govern  his  dominions  in  the  wisest  manner  possible  by 
common  known  laws,  and  that  upon  some  exigencies  he 
should  suspend  these  laws,  and  govern,  in  several  in- 
stances, in  a  different  manner ;  if  one  of  his  subjects  were 
not  a  competent  judge  beforehand,  by  what  common  rules 
the  government  should  or  would  be  carried  on ;  it  could 
not  be  expected  that  the  same  person  would  be  a  com- 
petent judge  in  what  exigencies,  or  in  what  manner,  or  to 
what  degree,  those  laws  commonly  observed  would  be 
suspended  or  deviated  from.  If  he  were  not  a  judge  of 
the  wisdom  of  the  ordinary  administration,  there  is  no 
reason  to  think  he  would  be  a  judge  of  the  wisdom  of  the 
extraordinary.  If  he  thought  he  had  objections  lEtgainst 
the  former,  doubtless  it  is  highly  supposable  he  might 
think  also  that  he  had  objections  against  the  latter.  And 
thus,  as  we  fall  into  infinite  follies  and  mistakes  whenever 

'  There  is  one  great  scheme  of  Providence,  made  up  of  two  parts,  Gh>d'f 
natural  and  revealed  dispensationa.  And  if  we  are  incompetent  judges  of 
the  one  part,  which  we  do  see,  it  is  probable  that  we  are  incompetent  judges 
of  the  other,  which  we  cannot  see. — £d. 
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we  pretend  otherwise  than  from  experience  and  analogy  to 
judge  of  the  constitution  and  course  of  nature,  it  is 
evidently  supposable  beforehand  that  we  should  fall  into 
as  great  in  pretending  to  judge,  in  like  manner,  concerning 
revelation ;  nor  is  there  any  more  ground  to  expect  that 
this  latter  should  appear  to  us  clear  of  objections,  than  that 
the  former  should. 

These  observations,  relating  to  the  whole  of  Christianity, 
are  applicable  to  inspiration  in  particular.  As  we  are  in 
no  sort  judges  beforehand,  by  what  laws  or  rules,  in  what 
degree,  or  by  what  means  it  were  to  have  been  expected 
that  God  would  naturally  instruct  us ;  so  upon  supposition 
of  his  affording  us  light  and  instruction  by  revelation, 
additional  to  what  he  has  afforded  us  by  reason  and  ex- 
perience, we  are  in  no  sort  judges  by  what  methods  and  in 
what  proportion  it  were  to  be  expected  that  this  super- 
natural light  and  instruction  would  be  afforded  us  *.  We 
know  not  beforehand  what  degree  or  kind  of  natural  in- 
formation it  were  to  be  expected  God  would  afford  men, 
each  by  his  own  reason  and  experience ;  nor  how  far  he 
would  enable  and  effectually  dispose  them  to  commimicate 
it,  whatever  it  should  be,  to  each  other ;  nor  whether  the 
evidence  of  it  would  be  certain,  highly  probable,  or  doubt- 
ful ;  nor  whether  it  would  be  given  with  equal  clearness 
and  conviction  to  all.  Nor  could  we  guess,  upon  any  good 
ground  I  mean,  whether  natural  knowledge,  or  even  the 
feculty  itself  by  which  we  are  capable  of  attaining  it, 
reason  would  be  given  us  at  once,  or  gradually.  In  like 
manner  we  ai;e  wholly  ignorant  what  degree  of  new  know- 
ledge it  were  to  be  expected  God  would  give  mankind  by 
revelation,  upon  supposition  of  his  affording  one ;  or  how 
far,  or  in  what  way,  he  would  interpose  miraculously  to 
qualify  them  to  whom  he  should  originally  make  the  reve- 
lation for  communicating  the  knowledge  given  by  it,  and 
to  secure  their  doing  it  to  the  age  in  which  they  should 
live,  and  to  secure  its  being  transmitted  to  posterity.  We 
are  equally  ignorant  whether  the  evidence  of  it  would  be 
certain  or  highly  probable,  or  doubtful*;  or  whether  all 

'  The  argoment  may  be  briefly  stated  thus.  As,  before  experience,  we 
are  incompetent  judges  of  natural  instruction,  so  it  is  probable  that  we  are 
incompetent  judges  of  supernatural  instruction. — (TF.) 

*  See  eh.  Ti 
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who  should  have  anj  degree  c^  mstraction  from  it»  and  any 
degree  of  evidence  of  its  truih,  would  have  the  same ;  or 
whether  the  scheme  would  be  revealed  at  once,  or  unfolded 
gradually.  Nay,  we  are  not  in  any  sort  able  to  judge 
whether  it  were  to  have  been  expected  that  the  revelation 
should  have  been  committed  to  writing,  or  left  to  be  handed 
down,  and  consequently  corrupted  by  verbal  tradition,  and 
at  length  sunk  under  it,  if  mankind  so  {leased,  and  during 
such  time  as  they  are  permitted,  in  the  degree  they 
evidently  are,  to  act  as  they  will. 

But  it  may  be  said,  ''  that  a  revelation  in  some  of  the 
above-mentioned  circumstances— one,  for  instance,  which 
was  not  committed  to  writing,  and  thus  secured  against 
danger  of  corruption — ^would  not  have  answered  its  pur- 
pose." I  ask,  what  purpose  ?  It  would  not  have  answered 
all  the  purposes  which  it  has  now  answered,  and  in  the 
same  degree,  but  it  would  have  answered  others,  or 
the  same  in  different  degrees.  And  whidi  of  these  were 
the  purposes  of  God,  and  best  fell  in  with  his  general 
government,  we  could  not  at  all  have  determined  before- 
hand. 

Now  since  it  has  been  shown  that  we  have  no  principles 
of  reason  upon  which  to  judge  beforehand,  how  it  w^re  to 
be  expected  revelation  should  have  been  left,  or  what  was 
most  suitable  to  the  divine  plan  of  government  in  any  of 
the  forementioned  respects,  it  must  be  quite  frivolous  to 
object  afterwards  as  to  any  of  them,  against  its  being  left  in 
one  way  rather  than  anotitner,  for  tins  would  be  to  object 
agaii^t  things  upon  account  of  their  being  different  from 
expectations,  which  have  been  shown  to  be  without  reason. 
And  thus  we  see  that  the  only  question  concerning  the 
truth  of  Christianity  is,  whether  it  be  a  real  revelation,  not 
whether  it  be  attended  with  every  circumstance  which  we 
should  have  looked  for ;  and  concemii^  the  authority  of 
Scripture,  whether  it  be  what  it  claims  to  be — ^not  whether 
it  be  a  book  of  such  sort,  and  so  promulged«  as  weak  men 
are  apt  to  fancy  a  book  containing  a  divine  revelation 
should.  And,  tiierefore,  neither  obscurity  nor  seeming 
inacciuracy  of  style,  nor  various  readings,  nor  early  disputes 
about  the  authors  of  particular  parts,  nor  any  other  things 
of  the  like  kind,  though  they  had  been  much  more  consider- 
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aJbde  in  degree  thaoL  tbey  axe,  could  overthrow  tibe  authority 
of  the  Scripture ;  uoless  the  Prophets,  Apostles*  or  our  Lord 
had  promised  that  the  book  contaimug  itxe  divine  revelatioa 
shodid  be  secure  from  those  things.  Nor  indeed  can  any 
objections  overthrow  such  a  kind  of  revelation  as  the 
Christian  claims  to  be,  since  there  are  no  objecdona 
against  the  m(»rality  of  it^  but  such  as  can  show  tiiat  there 
is  no  proof  of  mirades  wrought  originally  in  attestation  of 
it,  no  appearance  of  anything  miraculous  hx  its  obtaioing 
in  the  world,  nor  any  of  prophecy,  that  is,  of  events  fore- 
told/ which  human  sagacity  could  not  foresee.  If  it  can  be 
^own  that  the  proof  alleged  for  all  these  is  absolutely  none 
at  all,  then  is  revelation  overturned.  But  were  it  allowed 
that  the  proof  of  any  one  or  all  of  them  is  lower  than  is 
iJIowed,  yet,  whilst  any  proof  of  them  remains,  revelation 
wm  stand  upon  much  Axe  same  foot  it  does  at  present, 
as  to  all  the  purposes  of  life  and  practice,  and  ought  to 
have  the  like  influence  upon  our  behaviour. 

From  the  foregoing,  observations,  too,  it  will  follow,  and 
those  who  will  thoroi^hly  examine  into  revelation  will  find 
it  worth  remarkiag,  that  there  are  several  ways  of  arguing, 
which,  though  just  with  regard  to  other  writings,  are  not 
applicable  to  Soripture,  at  least,  not  to  ihe  prophetic  parts 
of  it.  We  caimot  argue,  for  instance,  that  this  cannot  be 
the  sense  or  intent  of  such  a  passage  of  Scripture,  for  if  it 
had  it  would  have  been  expressed  more  plainly,  or  have 
been  represented  under  a  more  apt  figure  or  hieroglyphic ; 
yet  we  may  justly  argue  thus  with  respect  to  common 
books.  Aiid  the  reason  of  this  difference  is  v^y  evident^ ; 
that  in  Scripture  we  are  not  competent  judges,  as  we  are  in 
common  books,  how  plainly  it  were  to  have  been  expected, 
what  is  the  true  sense  should  have  been  expressed,  or 
under  how  apt  an  image  figured.  The  only  question  is, 
what  appearance  there  is  that  this  is  the  sense ;  and  scarce 
at  all,  how  much  more  determinately  or  accurately  it  might 
have  been  expressed  or  figured. 

i  P.  22P. 

^  Other  booki  have  men  ignoiant  and  fiUible  as  ounelves  for  tlifiir 
authors;  bnl  the  holy  Bible  is  the  word  of  One  who  is  infinitely  above  us. 
We  need  then,  as  it  were,  to  stand  on  a  much  higher  elevation  than  we  do 
at  present,  before  we  can  look  down  on  holy  Scripture  in  such  a  way  as  to 
judge  what  was  to  be  expected  in  it  beforehand. — HcL 
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"  But  it  is  not  self-evident  that  internal  improbabilities 
of  all  kinds  weaken  external  probable  proof?"  Doubtless. 
But  to  what  practical  purpose  can  this  be  alleged  here, 
when  it  has  been  proved  before  ^  that  real  internal  impro- 
babilities, which  rise  even  to  moral  certainty,  are  overcome 
by  the  most  ordinary  testimony;  and  when  it  now  has 
been  made  appear  that  we  scarce  know  what  are  impro- 
babilities as  to  the  matter  we  are  here  considering ;  as  it 
will  farther  appear  from  what  follows. 

For  though  from  the  observations  above  made  it  is 
manifest  that  we  are  not  in  any  sort  competent  judges 
what  supernatural  instruction  were  to  have  been  expected, 
and  though  it  is  self-evident  that  the  objections  of  an 
incompetent  judgment  must  be  frivolous ;  yet  it  may  be 
proper  to  go  one  step  further,  and  observe  that  if  men  will 
be  regardless  of  these  things,  and  pretend  to  judge  of  the 
Scripture  by  preconceived  expectations,  the  analogy  of 
nature  shows  beforehand,  not  only  that  it  is  highly  credible 
they  may,  but  also  probable  that  they  will,  imagine  they 
have  strong  objections  against  it,  however  really  unexcep- 
tionable ;  for  so,  prior  to  experience,  they  would  think  they 
had,  against  the  circumstances,  and  degrees,  and  the  whole 
manner  of  that  instruction,  which  is  afforded  by  the 
ordinary  course  of  nature.  Were  the  instruction  which 
God  affords  to  brute  creatures  by  instincts  and  mere  pro- 
pensions,  and  to  mankind  by  these  together  with  reason, 
matter  of  probable  proof  and  not  of  certain  observation,  it 
would  be  rejected  as  incredible,  in  many  instances  of  it, 
only  upon  account  of  the  means  by  which  this  instruction 
is  given,  the  seeming  disproportions,  the  limitations,  neces- 
sary conditions,  and  circmnstances  of  it.  For  instance, 
would  it  not  have  been  thought  highly  improbable  that 
men  should  have  been  so  much  more  capable  of  discover- 
ing, even  to  certainty,  the  general  laws  of  matter,  and  the 
magnitudes,  paths,  and  revolutions  of  the  heavenly  bodies, 
than  the  occasions  and  cures  of  distempers  and  many  other 
things  in  which  human  life  seems  so  much  more  nearly 
concerned  than  in  astronomy  ?  How  capricious  and  irre- 
gular a  way  of  information,  would  it  be  said,  is  that  of 
invention,  by  means  of  which  nature  instructs  us  in  matters 
of  science,  and  in  many  things  upon  which  the  affidrs  of 

»  P.  213. 
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the  world  greatly  depend:  that  a  man  should,  by  this 
fieu^ulty,  be  made  acquainted  with  a  thing  in  an  instant, 
when  perhaps  he  is  thinking  of  somewhat  else,  which  he 
has  in  vain  been  searching  after,  it  may  be,  for  years.  So 
likewise  the  imperfections  attending  the  only  method  by 
which  nature  enables  and  directs  us  to  communicate  our 
thoughts  to  each  other,  are  innumerable.  Language  is,  in 
its  very  nature,  insidequate,  ambiguous,  liable  to  infinite 
abuse,  even  from  negligence,  and  so  liable  to  it  from  design, 
that  every  man  can  deceive  and  betray  by  it.  And  to  men- 
tion but  one  instance  more :  that  brutes  without  reason 
should  act,  in  many  respects,  with  a  sagacity  and  foresight 
vastly  greater  than  what  men  have  in  those  respects,  would 
be  thought  impossible.  Yet  it  is  certain  they  do  act  with 
such  superior  foresight ;  whether  it  be  their  own,  indeed,  is 
another  question.  From  these  things  it  is  highly  credible 
beforehand,  that  upon  supposition  God  should  afford  men 
some  additional  instruction  by  revelation,  it  would  be  with 
circmnstances,  in  manners,  degrees,  and  respects  which  we 
should  be  apt  to  fancy  we  had  great  objections  against  the 
credibility  of  Nor  are  the  objections  against  the. Scripture, 
nor  against  Christianity  in  general,  at  all  more  or  greater 
than  the  analogy  of  nature  would  beforehand — ^not  perhaps 
give  ground  to  expect ;  for  this  analogy  may  not  be  suffi- 
cient, in  some  cases,  to  ground  an  expectation  upon ;  but 
no  more  nor  greater  than  analogy  would  show  it  beforehand 
to  be  supposable  and  credible,  that  there  might  seem  to  he 
against  revelation. 

By  applying  these  general  observations  to  a  particular 
objection,  it  thU  be  more  distinctly  seen  how  they  are  ap- 
plicable to  others  of  the  like  kind,  and  indeed  to  almost 
all  objections  against  Christianity,  as  distinguished  from 
objections  against  its  evidence.  It  appears  from  Scripture 
that,  as  it  was  not  unusual  in  the  apostohc  age  for  per- 
sons, upon  their  conversion  to  Christianity,  to  be  endued 
vath  miraculous  gifts,  so  some  of  those  persons  exercised 
these  gifts  in  a  strangely  irregular  and  disorderly  manner^; 

'  Butler  here  alludes  more  especially  to  the  case  of  the  Corinthian  church, 
whose  members  are  rebuked  by  St  Paul  for  their  ill  use  of  the  spiritual 
gifts  bestowed  upon  them,  and  at  the  same  time  are  warned  of  their  proper 
use.  See  1  Cor.  zii.  1-11.  If  it  be  objected  that  the  "  gifu"  spoken  of  in 
the  apostolic  times  were  not  really  miraculous^  because  abused,  we  answer 
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a»d  tbis  is.  made  an  objection  ^gaixist  their  beiag  really 
mivaenlotiB^  Now  the  foiegoing  obserYttdona  quite  Z6» 
moYB  liiis  objecticm,  how  consideiable  soever  it  maj  mp- 
pear  at  first  sight.  For,  eonsider  a  person  endued  wilh 
any  of  these  gifts ;  for  inatanee,  that  of  tongues :  it  is  to 
be  supposed  that  he  had  the  same  power  o^ior  thk  xni- 
racul(A]s  gift  as  he  would  hare  had  over  it  had  it  been  the 
efiSect  of  habit,  of  study  and  use,  as  it  ordinanlj  is,  or  Hie 
same  power  over  it  as  he  had  oYet  any  odier  natural  en- 
dowment. Consequently  he  would  use  it  in  the  same 
manner  he  did  any  other,  either  regularly  and  upon  pro- 
per occasions  only,  or  irregularly,  and  upon  imprc^p«r 
ones,  according  to  his  sense  of  decency  and  his  dsaracter 
of  prudence.  Where  then  is  tiie  objectaon?  Why,  if  tfaa 
miraculous  power  was  indeed  given  to  the  world  to  propa- 
gate  Christianity  and  attest  the  troth  of  it,  we  might,  it 
seems,  have  expected  that  othor  sort  of  persons  ahotikL 
have  been  chosen  to  be  invested  with  it;  or  that  these 
should  at  the  same  time  have  been  endued  with  prudence, 
GT  that  they  should  have  been  continual^  restrained  and 
directed  in  the  exercise  of  it,  t.  «.,  that  4od  should  hsen 
miraculously  interposed,  if  at  all,  in  a  different  mamner 
or  higher  degree.  But,  froin  the  observations  made  abore, 
it  is  undeniably  evident  that  we  are  not  judges  in  what 
degrees  and  manners  it  were  to  have  been  expected  be 
should  miraculously  interpose,  upon  supposition  of  his 
doing  it  in  some  degree  and  manner.  Nor,  in  the  natnnil 
course  of  Providence,  are  superior  ^fts  of  memoiy,  elo- 
quence, knowledge,  and  other  talents  of  great  influence, 
conferred  only  on  persons  of  prudence  and  decenisy, 
or  such  as  are  disposed  to  make  the  properest  use  of 
them.  Nor  is  the  instruction  and  admonition  naturafly 
afforded  us  for  the  conduct  of  life,  particukuiy  in  our  edn- 
oation,  commonly  given  in  a  manner  the  most  suited  to 

that  the  possessors  of  such  gifts  had  the  same  power  oyer  them  that  ve  have 
oyer  oar  natural  gifts,  and  so  were  able  to  nse  them  zeffularly  or  irrraiilarlj. 
— (ir,)  -o        - 

^  It  is  an  objection  of  the  same  kind,  and  therefore  to  be  answered  in  the 
lame  way,  that  the  Apostles  were  ignorant  of  die  tme  nature  of  denoniaa; 
for,  eyen  if  their  ignorance  be  admitted  on  this  or  any  other  point  of  the  like 
kind,  it  cannot  be  concluded  that  they  could  not  be  knght  divine  tnrti^ 
without  a  knowledge  of  bodily  diseases,  or  of  etiier  points  eqn^  ejttnmtow 
to  tlie  design  of  timr  mission. — (ff,) 
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tecommeod  it)  but.  oSben.  with  circiiiiistaaees  apt  to  preju- 
dice us  against  smsfai  iQStraetion. 

One  might  go  on  to  add,  that  there  is  a  great  resem- 
blance between  the  light  of  nature  and  of  revelation  in 
several  other  respects.  Praxstical  Chr^tisnit^,  or  that  &ul3i 
and  behaviour  which  renders  a  man  a  Christian,  is  a  plain 
and  obvious  thing,  like  the  common  rules  of  conduct  with 
xespeet  to  our  ordiasaoy  temporal  aflkirs.  The  more  distinct 
and  pcurtieular  knowkdge  of  those  things,  the  study  of  which 
the  Apostle  calls  going  on  unto  peTfecUon^,  and  of  the  pro- 
phetic parts  of  revelation,  like  many  ports  of  natural 
and  even  civil  knowledge,  may  require  very  exaet  thought 
and  careM  consideration.  The  hindrances,  too,  of  na- 
tural and  of  supernatural  light  and  knowledge  have  been 
of  Ihe  same  kind.  And  as  it  is  owned  the  whole  schexae 
of  Scripture  is  not  yet  understood,  so,  if  it  ever  comes  to 
be  understood  hefbre  the  restUution  of  aU  things'^,  and  witii- 
out  miraculous  interpositions,  it  must  be  in  the  same  way 
as  natural  knowledge  is  come  at :  by  the  eontinuenee  and 
progress  of  learning  and  of  liberty,  asnd  by  particular  per- 
sons attending  to,  comparing,  and  pursuing  intimatioiiks 
scattered  up  and  down  it,  which  are  overlooked  and  dis- 
regarded by  the  generality  of  Ihe  world.  For  this  is  the 
way  in  which  all  improvements  ore  made,  by  thoughtful 
men's  tracing  on  obscure  hints,  as  it  w^e,  drc^p«i  us  by 
nature  accidentaDy,  or  which  seem  to  come  into  our  minds 
by  chance.  Nor  is  it  at  all  incredible  that  a  book,  which  has 
been  so  long  in  the  possession  of  mankind,  should  eon- 
tain  many  truths  as  yet  undiscovered.  For,  all  the  same 
phenomena  and  the  same  faculties  of  investigation  from 
which  such  great  discoveries  in  natural  knowledge  have 
been  made  in  the  present  and  latst  age,  were  equally  in  the 
possession  of  mankind  several  thousand  years  before.  And 
possibly  it  might  be  istended  that  events,  as  they  come  to 
pass,  should  open  and  ascertaboi  the  meaning  of  several 
pasts  of  Scripture. 

It  may  be  objected  that  this  analogy  fails  in  a  material 
iBspeet,  for  that  natural  knowledge  is  of  little  or  no  cour 
sequence.  Btit  I  have  been  speaking  of  the  general  in- 
struc^n  which  nature  does  or  does  not  afford  us.  And 
besides,  some  pairts  of  natunal  knowledge,  in  the  more 

»  Heb.  vi.  1.  *  Acta  iil  21. 
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common  restrained  sense  of  the  words,  are  of  the  greatest 
consequence  to  the  ease  and  convenience  of  life.  But 
suppose  the  analogy  did,  as  it  does  not,  fail  in  this  re- 
spect, yet  it  might  be  abundantly  supplied  from  the  whole 
constitution  and  com^e  of  nature,  which  shows  that  God 
does  not  dispense  his  gifts  according  to  our  notions  of  the 
advantage  and  consequence  they  would  be  of  to  us.  And 
this  in  general,  with  his  method  of  dispensing  knowledge 
in  particular,  would  together  make  out  an  analogy  Ml  to 
the  point  before  us. 

But  it  may  be  objected  still  fiuiher  and  more  generally, 
"  The  Scripture  represents  the  world  as  in  a  state  of  ruin, 
and  Christianity  as  an  expedient  to  recover  it,  to  help  in 
these  respects  where  nature  fails ;  in  particular,  to  supply 
the  deficiencies  of  natural  hght.  Is  it  credible,  then,  iha,t 
so  many  ages  should  have  been  let  pass  before  a  matter  of 
such  a  sort,  of  so  great  and  so  general  importance,  was 
made  known  to  mankind ;  and  then  that  it  should  be  made 
known  to  so  small  a  part  of  them?  Is  it  conceivable  that 
this  supply  should  be  so  very  deficient,  should  have  the 
like  obscurity  and  doubtfulness,  be  liable  to  the  like  per- 
versions, in  short,  lie  open  to  all  the  like  objections,  as  the 
light  of  nature  itself?  ^  Without  determining  how  far  this» 
in  fact,  is  so,  I  answer,  it  is  by  no  means  incredible  that  it 
might  be  so,  if  the  light  of  nature  and  of  revelation  be 
from  the  same  hand.  Men  are  naturally  liable  to  dis- 
eases, for  which  God,  in  his  good  providence,  has  pro- 
vided natural  remedies*.  But  remedies  existing  in  nature 
have  been  unknown  to  mankind  for  many  ages — are  known 
but  to  few  now ;  probably  many  valuable  ones  are  not 
known  yet.  Great  has  been  and  is  the  obscurity  and 
difl&culty  in  the  nature  and  appUcation  of  them.  Cir- 
cumstances seem  often  to  make  them  very  improper, 
where  they  are  absolutely  necessaiy.  It  is  after  long 
labour  and  study,  and  many  imsuccessful  endeavours,  that 
they  are  brought  to  be  as  useful  as  they  are,  after  high 
contempt  and  absolute  rejection  of  the  most  useful  we 
have,  and  after  disputes  and  doubts  which  have  seemed 
to  be  endless.  The  best  remedies  too,  when  unskilfully, 
much  more  if  dishonestly  apphed,  may  produce  new  dis- 
eases; and  with  the  rightest  appUcation  the  success  of 
»  Ch.  yI  «  Ch.  V. 
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them  is  often  doubtful.  In  many  cases  they  are  not  at 
all  effectual ;  where  they  are,  it  is  often  very  slowly,  and 
the  application  of  them,  and  the  necessary  regimen  ac- 
companying it,  is  not  uncommonly  so  disagreeable,  that 
some  will  not  submit  to  them,  and  satisfy  themselves  with 
the  excuse,  that  if  they  would,  it  is  not  certain  whether  it 
would  be  successful.  And  many  persons  who  labour  under 
diseases  for  which  there  are  known  natural  remedies,  are 
not  so  happy  as  to  be  alwajrs,  if  ever,  in  the  way  of  them. 
In  a  word,  the  remedies  which  nature  has  provided  for 
diseases  are  neither  certain,  perfect,  nor  universal.  And, 
indeed,  the  same  principles  of  arguing  which  would  lead 
us  to  conclude  that  they  must  be  so,  would  lead  us  like- 
wise to  conclude  that  there  could  be  no  occasion  for  them, 
i.  e.,  that  there  could  be  no  diseases  at  all.  And  therefore 
our  experience  that  there  are  diseases  shows  that  it  is 
credible  beforehand,  upon  supposition  nature  has  pro- 
vided remedies  for  them,  that  these  remedies  may  be,  as 
by  experience  we  find  they  are>  not  certain,  nor  perfect, 
nor  universal,  because  it  shows  that  the  principles  upon 
"which  we  should  expect  the  contrary  are  faUacious. 

And  now,  what  is  the  just  consequence  from  all  these 
things  ?  Not  that  reason  is  no  judge  of  what  is  offered  to 
us  as  being  of  divine  revelation.  For  this  would  be  to 
infer  that  we  are  unable  to  judge  of  anything  because  we 
are  unable  to  judge  of  aU  things.  Beason  can,  and  it 
ought  to  judge,  not  only  of  the  meaning,  but  also  of  the  mo- 
rality and  the  evidence  of  revelation*.  First.  It  is  the  pro- 
vince of  reason  to  judge  of  the  morality  of  the  Scriptiu-e ; 
i.  e.,  not  whether  it  contains  things  different  from  what  we 
should  have  expected  from  a  wise,  just,  and  good  Being ; 
for  objections  from  hence  have  been  now  obviated:  but 
whether  it  contains  things  plainly  contradictory  to  wisdom, 
justice,  or  goodness ;  to  what  the  light  of  nature  teaches  us 
of  God^.   And  I  know  nothing  of  this  sort  objected  against 

'  Oar  conclasion  is,  not  that  reason  is  no  judge  at  all  of  things  belonging 
to  revelation ;  that  would  be  to  infer  a  universal  conclusion  from  a  particulak 
premiss;  but  that  there  are  some  things  of  which  it  is,  and  others  of  whicb 
it  is  not,  a  fit  judge.  For  example,  reason  ought  to  and  can  judge  not  only 
of  the  meanirig  of  Scripture,  but  also  of  its  morality  and  its  evidence.— Ed. 

•  For  example,  the  command  given  by  God  to  the  Israelites  to  destroy  alf 
the  nations  of  Canaan.  For  an  answer  on  this  head,  see  "  Graves  on  the* 
Pentateuch."— jBrf. 
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Scnptoiv,  ezoeptiog  such  objections  as  are  formed  npon 
suppositions,  wMch  would  equally  conclude  that  the  con- 
stitution of  n«tai«  is  coatradietoiy  to  wisdoaaa,  justice*  or 
goodness,  which  most  certainly  it  is  not.  Indeed  tbeie 
are  some  particular  preo^ts  in  Scripture  given  to  par- 
ticular persons,  requiring  actions  which  would  be  imm<»ral 
and  vicious  ware  it  not  iar  such  precepts.  But  it  is  easy 
to  see  that  all  these  are  of  such  a  kind,  as  that  the  pfeGie|>t 
changes  the  whole  nature  of  the  case  and  of  the  action, 
and  both  constitutes  and  shows  that  not  to  be  unjust  or 
immoral,  which,  prior  to  the  precept,  must  have  appeared 
and  really  have  been  so  4  which  may  well  be,  since  none  of 
these  prec^ts  are  contrary  to  immutahle  morality.  If  it 
were  commanded  to  cultivate  the  prindples,  and  act  from 
the  spirit  of  treachery,  ingratitude,  cruelly,  the  command 
would  not  alter  the  nature  of  the  case  or  of  the  action  in 
any  of  these  instances.  But  it  is  quite  otherwise  in 
precepts  which  require  only  the  doing  an  external  action : 
for  instance,  taking  away  the  property  or  life  of  any.  For 
men  have  no  ri^bi  to  either  life  or  property,  but  wiiat 
arises  solely  from  the  grant  of  God:  when  Ihis  grant  is 
revoked,  th^  cease  to  busve  any  right  at  all  in  either;  and 
-^en  this  revocation  is  made  known,  as  surely  it  is  pos- 
sible it  may  be,  it  must  cease  to  be  unjust  to  deprive  thosa 
of  either.  And  though  a  course  of  external  acts,  which 
without  command  would  be  immoral,  must  make  an  im- 
moral habit,  yet  a  few  detached  commstnds  have  no  sadi 
natural  tendency.  I  thought  proper  to  say  thus  mudi  of 
the  few  Scripture,  precepts,  which  require,  not  viciorus 
actions,  but  actions  which  would  have  been  vicious,  had 
it  not  been  for  such  precepts ;  because  they  are  sometimes 
weakly  urged  as  inmioral,  and  great  weight  is  laid  upcm 
objections  drawn  from  them.  But  to  me  tiaere  seems  no 
difficulty  at  all  in  these  precepts  but  what  arises  from  their 
being  offences,  t.  e.,  from  their  being  liaUe  to  be  perverted, 
as  indeed  they  are,  by  wicked  designing  inen,  to  serve  ihe 
most  horrid  purposes,  and,  perhaps,  to  mislead  the  weak 
and  enthusiastic.  And  objections  from  this  head  ar«  not 
objections  against  revelation,  but  against  the  whole  notion 
of  religion,  as  a  trial,  and  s^gainst  the  general  constitution 
of  nature.  Secondly.  Beason  is  able  to  judge,  and  musti 
of  the  evidence  of  revelation,  and  of  the  objections  iirged 
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against  that  evidence;  which  shall  he  the  suhject  of  a 
following  chapter  ^ 

But  tihe  consequence  of  the  foregoing  observations  is, 
that  the  question  upon  which  the  truth  of  Christianify 
depends  is  scarce  at  all  what  objections  there  are  against 
its  scheme,  since  there  are  none  against  the  morality  of  it, 
but  wJiat  objections  there  care  against  its  evidence;  or,  wluU  proof 
there  remains  of  it  after  due  cUlawances  made  for  the  objections 
against  that  proof:  because  it  has  been  shown  that  the 
objections  against  Christianity,  as  distinguished  from  objections 
against  its  emdencCy  are  frivolous.  For  surely  very  little 
weight,  if  any  at  all,  is  to  be  laid  upon  a  way  of  arguing 
and  objecting,  which,  when  applied  to  the  general  constitu- 
tion of  nature,  experience  shows  not  to  be  conclusive ;  and 
such,  I  think,  is  Ihe  whole  way  "of  objecting  treated  of  ' 
throughout  this  chapter.  It  is  resolvable  into  principles, 
and  goes  upon  suppositions,  which  mislead  us  to  think 
l^at  the  AuAor  of  Nature  would  not  act  as  we  ej^erience 
he  does ;  or  would  act,  in  such  and  such  cases,  as  we  ex- 
perience he  does  not  in  like  cases.  But  the  -unreasonable- 
ness of  this  way  of  objecting  will  appear  yet  more  evidently 
from  hence,  that  the  chief  things  thus  objected  against  are 
justified,  as  shall  be  further  rfiown*,  by  distinct,  particular, 
and  full  analogies,  in  the  constitution  and  course  of  nature. 

But  it  is  to  be  remembered,  that,  as  frivolous  as  ob- 
jections of  the  foregoing  sort  against  revelation  are,  yet, 
when  a  supposed  revelation  is  more  consistent  with  itself, 
and  has  a  more  general  and  uniform  tendency  to  promote 
virtue,  than,  all  circumstances  considered,  could  have  been 
expected  from  enthusiasm  and  political  views,  this  is  a 
presumptive  proof  of  its  not  proceeding  from  them,  and 
so  of  its  truth :  because  we  are  competent  judges,  what 
might  have  been  expected  from  enthusiasm  and  political 
views. 

CSi.  m  '  CQl  ir.  latter  part^  and  y,  tL 
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CHAPTER  IV. 

OF    CHBISTIANiry,    CONSIDERED    AS    A    SCHEME    OB    CONSTI- 
TUTION,  IMPEBFECTLT   COMFBEHENDED  ^ 

It  hath  been  now  shown'  that  the  analogy  of  natui'e 
renders  it  highly  credible  beforehand,  that,  supposing  a 
revelation  to  be  made,  it  must  contain  many  things  very 
different  from  what  we  should  have  expected,  and  such  as 
appear  open  to  great  objections ;  and  that  this  observation, 
in  good  measure,  takes  off  the  force  of  those  objections,  or 
rather  precludes  them.  But  it  may  be  alleged  that  this  is 
a  very  partial  answer  to  such  objections,  or  a  very  un- 
satisfactory way  of  obviating  them;  because  it  doth  not 
show  at  all  that  the  things  objected  against  can  be  wise, 
just,  and  good,  much  less  that  it  is  credible  they  are  so. 
It  will  therefore  be  proper  to  show  this  distinctly,  by  apply- 
ing to  these  objections  against  the  wisdom,  justice,  and 
goodness  of  Christianity,  tiie  answer  above'  given  to  .the 
like  objections  against  tiie  constitution  of  Nature ;  before 
we  consider  the  particular  analogies  in  the  latter,  to  the 
particular  things  objected  against  in  the  former.  Now  that 
which  affords  a  sufficient  answer  to  objections  agwnst  the 
wisdom,  justice,  and  goodness  of  the  constitution  of  Nature, 
is  its  being  a  constitution,  a  system,  or  scheme  imperfectly 
comprehended ;  a  scheme  in  which  means  are  made  use  of 
to  accomplish  ends,  and  which  is  carried  on  by  general 
laws ;  for  from  these  things  it  has  been  proved  not  only  to 
be  possible,  but  also  to  be  credible,  that  those  things  which 
are  objected  against  may  be  consistent  with  wisdom,  jus- 

*  In  the  preceding  chapter  it  has  been  shown  that  we  are  not  competent 
judges  of  the  scl^me  of  revelation;  and  so  objections  against  the  Christiaa 
scheme,  as  a  fact,  have  been  obviated.  But  objections  may  be  made  not  only 
against  the  fact  of  the  Christian  scheme,  but  also  against  its  'perJttHifyn^ 
against  its  wisdom,  justice,  and  goodness.  To  this  class  of  objections  it  is 
answered,  in  the  former  psit  of  this  chapter  (as  it  was  answered  in  part  I. 
chap.  viL  to  like  objections  against  the  moral  character  of  Gk)d's  government) 
by  a  triple  analogical  ailment  (in  which  the  truth  of  Christianity,  as  a  fittt, 
is  assumed),  that  Christianity,  like  God's  natural  government,  is  a  scheme  or 
constitution  imperfectly  comprehended,  that  it  uses  means  to  aocompliah  ends^ 
and  that  it  is  carried  on  by  general  laws. — (TF.) 

'  In  the  foregoing  chapter. 

'  Fart  I.  ch.  vii.,  to  which  this  all  along  refers. 
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tice,  and  goodness ;  nay,  may  be  instances  of  them ;  and 
even  that  Qie  constitution  and  government  of  Nature  may 
be  perfect  in  the  highest  possible  degree.  If  Christianity 
then  be  a  scheme,  and  of  the  like  kind,  it  is  evident  the 
like  objections  against  it  must  admit  of  the  like  answer. 
And, 

I.  Christianity  is  a  scheme  quite  beyond  our  compre- 
hension ^  The  moral  government  of  God  is  exercised  by 
gradually  conducting  things  so  in  the  coiu'se  of  his  pro- 
vidence, that  every  one,  at  length  and  upon  the  whole, 
shall  receive  according  to  his  deserts,  and  neither  fraud 
nor  violence,  but  truth  and  right,  siiall  finally  prevail. 
Christianity  is  a  particular  scheme  under  this  general  plan 
of  Providence,  and  a  part  of  it,  conducive  to  its  completion 
with  regard  to  mankind ;  consisting  itself  also  of  various 
parts,  and  a  mysterious  economy  which  has  been  carrying 
on  from  the  time  the  world  came  into  its  present  wretched 
state,  and  is  still  carrying  on,  for  its  recovery,  by  a  divine 
person,  the  Messiah,  who  is  to  gather  together  in  one  the 
children  of  God  that  are  scattered  abroad^,  and  establish  an 
everlasting  kingdom,  wherein' dweUeth  nghteousness^.  And  in 
order  to  it,  after  various  manifestations  of  things  relating 

'  The  following  ontline  may  serre  here  to  dxaw  ont  Batler'i  argument 
more  clearly. 

Like  God's  natnral  government^  so  Christianity  is  an  incomprehensible 
scheme. 

i.  Christianity  is  a  scheme. 

1.  A  particular  scheme  under  the  general  scheme  of  God's  moral 

government,  to  the  final  perfection  of  which  it  conduces^  according 
to  the  rule  of  distributive  justice. 

2.  Which  has  been  carrying  on  from  the  fall  of  man,  and  is  now  carrying 

on  for  his  recovery. 

3.  Which  consists  of  the  following  parts: — 

A.  A  divine  Messiah,  who,  that  He  might  found  an  universal 
kingdom,  in  fulness  of  time  took  flesh,  endured  the  cross^  and  is 
highly  exalted. 

B.  A  divine  sanctifier. 

C.  The  invisible  government  of  Christ  over  his  church. 

D.  His  preparation  of  a  heavenly  place  for  his  followers. 

JS.  ^is  future  return  to  judge  the  world  and  to  settle  his  kingdom. 

II.  Christianity  i's  a  scheme  incomprehensible;  for 

1.  Scripture  expressly  calls  it  the  "mystery  of  godliness." 

2.  Its  revealed  particulars  always  run  up  into  something  of  which  wt 

are  ignorant 

3.  A  great  part  of  this  scheme  is  evidently  unrevealed. — Sd. 
«  John  xi  62.  »  2  Pet  iii.  13. 
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to  itiis  grent  and  gezieraL  scheme  of  ProTidenee,  througji  a 
saooe&eion  of  many  i^es ;  (for  the  Spirit  of  Christ  wiieh  mas 
m  the  prophets^  testified  b^onkand  his  svfferir^^  and  the  glory 
that  shatdd  foUow :  vnto  whom  it  was  revealed,  that  not  unto 
themeeloes,  but  wito  vs,  they  did  minister  the  things  which  aire 
now  rep<yrted  unto  us  by  them  that  have  preached  the  Gospelt 
which  things  the  angels  desire  to  look  into';) — ^after  yarious 
dkpensadons  looking  forward  and  preparatoiy  to  this  final 
salvation ;  in  the  fulness  of  time,  when  infinite  wisdom  thought 
fit;  He,  being  in  the  form  of  God^ — made  himself  of  no  reputa- 
tion^ and  took  upon  him  the  form  of  a  servant^  and  was  made 
in  the  likeness  of  men ;  and  being  found  in  fashion  as  a  man,  he 
humbled  himself,  and  became  obedient  tmto  death,  even  the  deeOh 
of  the  cross ;  wherefofre  God  also  hath  highly  exalted^  him,  and 
given  Jwtn  a  name  which  is  above  every  name :  that  at  the  name 
of  Jesus  every  knee  should  bow,  of  things  in  heaven,  and  thdngs 
in  earth,  and  things  under  the  earth,  and  that  every  tongue 
should  confess  that  Jesus  Christ  is  Lord,  to  the  glory  of  God  ike 
Father^.  Parts  likewise  of  this  economy  are  the  miracuLons 
Hussion  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  and  his  ordinaiy  assistancfig 
given  to  good  men ;  the  invisihle  gpvemm^it  which  Christ 
at  present  exercises  over  his  church ;  that  which  he  himself 
refers  to  in  these  words :  In  my  Father's  house  are  many 
mansions — I  go  to  prepare  a  place  for  you"^ ;  and  his  futore 
return  to  judge  the  world  in  righteousness,  and  completely  re- 
establish the  kingdom  of  God.  For  the  Father  judgeth  no 
man,  but  hath  committed  all  judgment  unto  the  Son;  that  all 
men  should  honour  the  Son,  even  as  they  honour  the  Father* 
All  power  is  given  unto  him  in  heaven  and  in  earth^.  And  he 
must  reign,  tUl  he  hath  put  all  enemies  under  his  feet.  Then 
Cometh  the  end,  when  he  shall  have  delivered  up  the  kingdom,  to 
God,  even  the  Father;  when  he  shall  have  put  down  all  rule, 
and  all  authority  and  power.  And  when  all  things  shall  be 
subdued  unto  him,  then  shall  the  Son  also  himself  be  subject  unto 
him  that  put  all  things  under  him,  that  God  may  he  aUin  all^. 
Now  Httle,  surely,  need  be  said  to  show  Ihat  this  system,  or 
scheme  of  things  is  but  imperfectly  eomprebended  by  us. 
The  Scripture  expressly  asserts  it  to  be  so ;  and  cadeed  one 
cannot  read  a  passage  relating  to  this  great  mystery  of  godU- 
ness'^,  but  what  immediately  runs  up  into  something  which 

»  1  Pet.  i.  11, 12.  «  PhU.  iL  6—11  «  John  xiv.  2.  *  John  y.  22,  23. 
•  Matt  xxviii.  18.        •  1  Oor.  kf.  25, 2i^  28.        ^  1  Tim.  in.  16. 
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ahowe  us  our  ignoranice  in  it,  as  ey^ytibing  in  mature  shows 
us  our  ignora&ee  in  the  constitution  of  nsturB.  And  who- 
ever  will  seriously  consider  that  part  of  the  Christiaa 
scheme  which  is  reveaLed  in  Scripture  will  find  so  much 
more  unrepealed,  as  wHl  convince  him,  that,  to  ail  the  pur- 
poses of  judging  and  objecting,  we  know  as  little  of  it  as 
of  the  constitution  of  nature.  Our  ignoranoe,  therefore,  is 
as  much  an  answer  to  our  objections  against  the  perfection 
of  one,  as  against  the  perfection  of  the  other  K 

11.  It  is  obvious,  too,  that  in  the  Christian  dispen- 
sation, as  much  as  in  the  natural  scheme  of  things,  means 
are  made  use  of  to  aooomplish  ends.  And  the  observatiim 
of  this  Ainushes  us  with  the  same  answer  to  objeotionB 
against  the  perfection  of  Christianity,  as  to  objections  of  the 
liOke  kind  against  the  constitution  of  nature.  It  shows  the 
credibility  that  the  things  dbjected  against,  how  faoUah^ 
soever  they  appear  to  men,  may  be  tite  very  best  means  of 
accomplishing  the  very  beet  ends.  And  their  appearing 
Joolisfmess  is  no  presumption  against  this,  in  a  scheme  so 
^eatiy  beyond  awr  comprehension  *. 

in.  The  credibility,  that  the  Christian  dispensation 
may  have  been  all  along  carried  on  by  general  laws  \  no 
less  than  the  course  of  nature,  may  require  to  be  more 
distinctly  made  out.  Consider,  then,  upon  what  ground  it 
is  we  say  that  the  whc^e  common  course  of  nature  is  car- 
ried on  according  to  general  fore-ordained  laws.  We  know 
indeed  several  of  the  g^ieral  laws  of  matter ;  and  a  great 
part  of  the  natural  behaviour  of  living  agents  is  reducible 
to  general  laws.  But  we  know  in  a  manner  nothing  by 
what  laws  storms  and  t^npests,  earthquakes,  famine,  pesti- 
lence, become  the  instruments  of  destruction  to  mankind. 
And  the  laws,  by  which  persons  bom  into  the  world  at  such 
a  time  and  place  are  of  such  capacities,  geniuses,  tempers; 
the  laws,  by  whioh  thoughts  come  into  our  mind  in  a  multi- 
tude of  cases ;  and  by  which,  innumerable  things  happen  of 
"Qie  greatest  infiuence  upon  the  affietirs  and  state  of  the  world ; 
these  laws  areso  wholly  unknown  to  us,  thatwecall  Ihe  events, 
which  come  to  pass  by  them  accidental;  though  all  reason- 
able men  know  certainly,  that  there  cannot  in  reality  be  any 
such  thing  as  chance ;  and  conclude  that  the  things  which 

'  P.  184.  a  1  Cor.  i. 

«  Pp.  185, 186.  *  P.  187. 
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have  this  appearance  are  the  result  of  general  laws,  and  may 
be  Fednced  into  them.  It  is  then  but  an  exceeding  little  way, 
and  in  but  a  very  few  respects,  that  we  can  trace  up  the 
natiu-al  course  of  things  before  us  to  general  laws.  And  it 
is  only  from  analogy  that  we  conclude  the  whole  of  it  to  be 
capable  of  being  reduced  into  them ;  only  ^om  our  seeing 
that  part  is  so.  It  is  from  oiu*  finding  that  the  course  of 
nature,  in  some  respects  and  so  far,  goes*  on  by  general 
laws,  that  we  conclude  this  of  the  rest  ^.  And  if  that  be  a 
just  ground  for  such  a  conclusion,  it  is  a  just  ground  also, 
if  not  to  conclude,  yet  to  apprehend,  to  render  it  suppos* 
able  and  credible,  which  is  sufi&cient  for  answering  objec- 
tions, that  God's  miraculous  interpositions  may  have  been 
all  along  in  like  manner  by  general  laws  of  wisdom. 
Thus,  that  miraculous  powers  should  be  exerted  at  such 
times,  upon  such  occasions,  in  such  degrees  and  manners, 
and  with  regard  to  such  persons  rather  than  others;  that 
the  affairs  of  the  world  being  permitted  to  go  on  in  then* 
natural  course  so  far,  should,  just  at  such  a  point,  have  a 
new  direction  given  them  by  miraculous  interpositions; 
that  these  interpositions  should  be  exactly  in  such  degrees 
and  respects  only;  all  this  may  have  been  by  general  laws. 
These  laws  are  unknown  indeed  to  us;  but  no  more 
unknown  than  the  laws  from  whence  it  is  that  some  die  as 
soon  as  they  are  bom,  and  others  live  to  extreme  old  age ; 
that  one  man  is  so  superior  to  another  in  understanding; 
with  innumerable  more  things,  which,  as  was  before 
observed,  we  cannot  reduce  to  any  laws  or  rules  at  all, 
though  it  is  taken  for  granted  they  are  as  much  reducible 
to  general  ones  as  gravitation.  Now,  if  the  revealed  dis- 
pensations of  Providence,  and  miraculous  interpositions,  be 
by  general  laws,  as  well  as  God's  ordinary  government  m 
the  course  of  nature  made  known  by  reason  and  expe- 
rience, there  is  no  more  reason  to  expect  that  every  exigence, 
as  it  arises,  should  be  provided  for  by  these  general  laws 
or  miraculous  interpositions,  than  that  every  exigence  in 
nature  should  by  the  general  laws  of  nature;  yet  there 

•  '  The  course  of  nature  is  reducible  to  general  laws  in  a  very  small  part 
only;  numberless  events  of  the  highest  importance  are  called  accidental, 
t.  e,,  are  not  reducible  by  us  to  general  hiws;  and  yet  we  conclude  from 
analogy,  that,  as  part  of  the  course  of  nature  is  reducible  to  general  laws,  so 
also  is  the  whole.— (TT.) 
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might  be  wise  and  good  reasons  that  miraculous  interpo- 
sitions should  be  by  general  laws,  and  that  these  laws 
should  not  be  broken  in  upon  or  deviated  from  by  other 
miracles. 

Upon  the  whole,  then,  the  appearance  of  deficiencies 
and  irregularities  in  nature  is  owing  to  its  being  a  scheme 
but  in  part  made  known,  and  of  such  a  certain  particular 
kind  in  other  respects.  Now  we  see  no  more  reason  why 
the  frame  and  course  of  nature  should  be  such  a  scheme, 
than  why  Christianity  should.  And  that  the  former  is  such 
a  scheme,  renders  it  credible,  that  the  latter,  upon  suppo- 
sition of  its  truth,  may  be  so  too.  And  as  it  is  manifest 
that  Christianity  is  a  scheme  revealed  but  in  part,  and  a 
scheme  in  which  means  are  made  use  of  to  accom- 
plish ends,  like  to  that  of  nature ;  so  the  credibility  that  it 
may  have  been  all  along  carried  on  by  general  laws,  no  less 
thaii  the  course  of  nature,  has  been  distinctly  proved. 
And  from  all  this  it  is  beforehand  credible  that  there  might, 
I  think  probable  that  there  would,  be  the  like  appearance 
of  deficiencies  and  irregularities  in  Christianity  as  in 
nature ;  i.  e.,  that  Christianity  would  be  Hable  to  the  like 
objections  as  the  fr-ame  of  nature.  And  these  objections 
are  answered  by  these  observations  concerning  Christianity; 
as  the  like  objections  against  the  frume  of  Hatiu'e  are 
answered  by  the  like  observations  concerning  the  frame  of 
nature. 

The  objections  against  Christianity,  considered  as  a 
matter  of  fact\  having,  in  general,  been  obviated  m  the 
preceding  chapter;  and  the  same,  considered  as  made 
against  fiie  wisdom  and  goodness  of  it,  having  been  ob- 
viated in  this ;  the  next  thing,  according  to  the  method  pro- 
posed, is  to  show  that  the  principal  objections,  in  particular, 
against  Christianity,  may  be  answered  by  particular  and 
full  analogies  in  nature.  And  as  one  of  them  is  made 
against  the  whole  scheme  of  it  together,  as  just  now 
described,  I  choose  to  consider  it  here,  rather  than  in  a 
distinct  chapter  by  itself.  The  thing  objected  against  this 
scheme  of  the  Gospel  is,  "  that  it  seems  to  suppose  God 
was  reduced  to  the  necessity  of  a  long  series  of  intricate 
means,  in  order  to  accomplish  his  ends,  the  recovery  and 
1  Pp.  217,  &c. 
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BBlvation  of  the  world;  in  like  sort  as  men,  for  want  of 
understanding  or  power,  not  being  able  to  eome  at  their 
ends  direetfy,  are  forced  to  go  roundabout  ways  and  make 
use  of  many  perplexed  contrivances  to  arrive  at  tiiem." 
Now  everything  which  we  see  shows  the  folly  of  this,  con- 
sidered as  an  objection  against  the  truth  of  Christianity. 
For,  according  to  our  manner  of  conception,  God  maikes 
use  of  a  variety  of  means,  what  we  often  think  tedious 
ones,  in  the  natural  course  of  providence  for  the  accom- 
plishment of  aU  his  ends.  Indeed  it  is  certain  there  is  some- 
what in  this  matter  qmte  beyond  our  comprehension,  but 
the  mystery  is  as  great  in  nature  as  in  Christianity.  We 
know  what  we  ourselves  aim  at  as  final  ends,  and  what 
courses  we  take,  merely  as  means  conducing  to  tiiose 
ends.  But  we  are  greatly  ignorant  how  ^  things  are  con- 
ndered  by  the  Author  of  Nature  under  the  single  notion 
of  means  and  ends,  so  as  that  it  may  be  said  this  is  merely 
an  end,  and  that  merely  means  in  his  regard.  And  v^te^ 
ther  there  be  not  some  peculiar  absurchty  in  our  very 
manner  of  conception  concerning  this  matter,  somewhat 
contradictory  ansiog  from  our  eadaresmely  imperfect  views 
of  things,  it  is  impossible  to  say.  However,  thus  much  is 
manifest,  that  the  whole  natural  world  and  government  of 
it  is  a  scheme  or  system,  not  a  fixed,  but  a  progressiTe 
one ;  a  scheme  in  which  the  operation  of  various  means 
takes  up  a  great  length  of  time  before  the  ends  they  tend 
to  can  be  attained.  The  change  of  seasons,  the  ripening  of 
the  fruits  of  the  earth,  the  very  history  of  a  flower,  is  an 
instance  of  this,  and  so  is  human  life.  Thus  vegetable 
bodies,  and  those  of  animals,  though  possibly  formed  at 
once,  yet  grow  up  by  degrees  to  a  mature  state.  And  thus 
rational  agents,  who  animate  these  latter  bodies,  are  natu- 
rally directed  to  form  each  his  own  manners  and  character 
by  the  gradual  gaining  of  knowledge  and  experience,  and 
by  a  long  course  of  action.  Oiu*  existence  is  not  only 
successive,  as  it  must  be  of  necessity;  but  one  state 
of  our  life  and  being  is  appointed  by  God  to  be  a 
preparation  for  another,  and  that  to  be  the  means  of  attain- 
ing to  another  succeeding  one ;  infency  to  childhood,  child- 
hood to  youth,  youth  to  mature  age.  Men  are  impatient 
and  for  precipitatmg  things;  but  the  Author  of  Nature 
appears  deliberate  throughout  his  operations,  accomplish- 
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mg  his  natural  ends  by  slow  suecessiire  st^s.  And  there 
is  a  plan  of  things  beforebfliid  laid  out,  which,  from  the 
nature  of  it,  requires  various  systems  of  means,  as  well  as 
kn^  o£  time,  in  order  to  the  csrrying  on  its  sey^ral  parts 
into  e2:ecation.  Thus,  in  the  daily  course  of  natural  pro^- 
dance,  God  operates  in  the  very  same  manner  as  in 
the  dispeoQsatian  of  Chrislianky,  making  one  thing  sub- 
servient to  another;,  this,  to  somewhat  fuurther;  and  so  on, 
through  a  progressive  series  of  means,  which  extend 
both  backward  and  forward,  beyond  our  utmost  view.  Of 
this  manner  of  opesation,  everything  we  see  in  the  eourse 
of  nature  i&  as  mndu  aa  instaatee  as  any  part  of  the 
Christian  dispensaition. 


CHAPTER  V. 

OF  THE  FABTIGULAK  SYSTEM  Off  OHBISTTANITY ;  THE  APFOIUT* 
MENT  OF  Jl  MEDIATOB^,  AND  THE  BBDEMFTION  OF  THE 
WOBLD  Bl  HDf '*. 

These  iis  not,  I  think,  anything  relating  to  Christianity 
which  has  been  more  objected  against  than  the  mediation 
of  Christ  in  some  or  other  of  its  parts.  Yet  upon  thorough 
consideration  there  seems  nothing  less  justly  liable  to  it. 
For, 

>  One  of  the  cluef  particular  objections  against  the  Christian  sdieme  is 
the  ibolishnefls  of  the  mediattai  of  Christ  and  the  redemption  of  tlie  world 
by  him.    The  removal  of  this  objectioa  is  the  point  of  the  present  chapter. 

^  The  Tiew  of  the  atnation  of  man  and  of  the  attributes  of  the  Creator, 
wbieh  the  Christian  rerektion  nnfolds,  is  complete  and  consistent,  and  while 
it  accounts  for  ajl  the  phenomena  of  our  state,  contains  but  two  that  are 
beyond  our  reason,  and  none  that  are  contrary  to  it.  It  is  above  our  reason, 
why  we- should  be  subjected  to  so  much  hasard;  it  is  also  above  our  reason 
bow  the  sacrifice  of  Christ  should  expiate  human  transgressioBa  But  it  ii 
not^  tfaerefoiey  contrary  to  reason  that  God  should  have  efaoaoi  to  create  a 
being  who  should  form  and  display  his  character  in  a.  profaatiooary  states 
before  he  was  admitted  to  the- scene  of  his  ulterior  destination;  or  ^t  he 
sfaeuld  mersifiiUy  hatre  iq^inted  a  mean  by  which,  consistently  with  his 
own  justibe,  the  risk  incurred  by  tiiat  being  should  be  diminished.  Adaut 
this^  and  ihe  moral  world,  which  is  sometimes  treated  a&a  scene  «f  confinion 
ia  wHeh'  an  unequal  contest  between  reason  and  passien,  between  duty  and 
tnmsgression,  is  constantly  carried  on,  will  appear  a  comprehensive  plan  ef 
harmony  and  intelligible  design. — Sumner's  Recordt  qf  the  Creation, 
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I.  The  whole  analogy  of  nature  removes  all  imagined 
presumption  against  tiie  general  notion  of  a  Mediator 
between  God  and  man\  For  we  find  all  living  creatures 
are  brought  into  the  world,  and  their  life  in  infancy  is 
preserved,  by  the  instrumentality  of  others;  and  every 
satisfaction  of  it,  some  way  or  ofiier,  is  bestowed  by  the 
like  means.  So  that  the  visible  government  which  God 
exercises  over  the  world  is  by  the  instrumentality  and 
mediation  of  others.  And  how  far  his  invisible  govern- 
ment be  or  be  not  so,  it  is  impossible  to  determine  at  all 
by  reason.  And  the  supposition  that  part  of  it  is  so 
appears,  to  say  the  least,  altogether  as  credible  as  the 
contrary.  There  is  then  no  sort  of  objection,  from  the 
hght  of  nature,  against  the  general  notion  of  a  mediator^ 
between  God  and  man,  considered  as  a  doctrine  of  Chris- 
tianity, or  as  an  appointment  *  in  this  dispensation ;  since 
we  find  by  experience  that  God  does  appoint  mediators  to 
be  the  instruments  of  good  and  evil  to  us — ^the  instruments 
of  his  justice  and  his  mercy.  And  the  objection  here 
referred  to  is  urged,  not  against  mediation  in  that  high, 
eminent,  and  peculiar  sense  in  which  Christ  is  oiur  mediator, 
but  absolutely  against  the  whole  notion  itself  of  a  mediator 
at  all. 

II.  As  we  must  suppose  that  the  world  is  under  the 
proper  moral  government  of  God,  or  in  a  state  of  religion, 
before  we  can  enter  into  consideration  of  the  revealed 
doctrine,  concerning  the  redemption  of  it  by  Christ,  so 
that  supposition  is  here  to  be  distinctly  taken  notice  of. 
Now  the  divine  moral  government  which  religion  teaches 
us  imphes  that  the  consequence  of  vice  shall  be  miser}- 
in  some  future  state  by  the  righteous  judgment  of  God. 

»  1  Tim.  ii.  5. 

^  The  instances  of  Codriu,  the  last  Athenian  king,  exposing  himself  to 
inmtaible  death,  and  Marcus  Cortius,  a  noble  Boman,  leaping  into  the  gulf, 
hare  been  both  considered,  from  the  certainty  of  the  offering,  and  the  fSeeUngt 
of  their  respective  nations,  as  proofs  of  a  disposition  in  mankind  to  Xl^dnt 
that  the  yoluntary  and  certain  death  of  a  person  reputed  noble  and  innocent, 
(Pliny  says  of  Curtius  "  virtute  ac  jpietaie  ac  morU  pr€Bclar&  ezpleverat,*^ 
may  prevent  impending  and  divinely-threatened  calamities.  Tide  the  Bpistie 
to  the  Romans,  v.  7,  8 :  **  For  scarcely  for  a  righteous  man  will  one  die,  yet 
peradventure  for  a  good  man  some  would  even  dare  to  die.  Bat  Qod.  com- 
mendeth  his  love  towards  os^  in  that  while  we  were  yet  tinnen  Christ  died 
for  us.*'— Jf(?. 
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That  such  consequent  punishment  shall  take  eflFect  by  his 
appointment,  is  necessarily  implied.  But,  as  it  is  not  in  any 
sort  to  be  supposed,  that  we  are  made  acquainted  with  all 
the  ends  or  reasons  for  which  it  is  fit  future  pimishments 
should  be  inflicted,  or  why  God  has  appointed  such  and  such 
consequent  misery  should  follow  vice;  and  as  we  are 
altogether  in  the  dark  how  or  in  what  manner  it  shall 
follow,  by  what  immediate  occasions,  or  by  the  instru- 
mentality of  what  means ;  there  is  no  absurdity  in  supposing 
it  may  follow  in  a  way  analogous  to  that  in  which  many 
miseries  follow  such  and  such  courses  of  action  at  present — 
poverty,  sickness,  infamy,  imtimely  death  by  diseases,  death 
from  the  hands  of  civil  justice.  There  is  no  absurdity  in 
supposing  future  punishment  may  follow  wickedness  of 
course,  as  we  speai,  or  in  the  way  of  natural  consequence 
from  God's  original  constitution  of  the  world;  from  the 
natm^e  he  has  given  us,  and  from  the  condition  in  which  he 
places  us ;  or,  in  a  hke  manner,  as  a  person  rashly  trifling 
upon  a  precipice,  in  the  way  of  natural  consequence,  falls 
down ;  in  the  way  of  natural  consequence,  breaks  his  limbs, 
suppose ;  in  the  way  of  natural  consequence  of  this,  without 
help,  perishes. 

Some  good  men  may  perhaps  be  offended  with  hearing 
it  spoken  of  as  a  supposable  thing  that  future  punishments 
of  wickedness  may  be  in  the  way  of  natural  consequence  ; 
'  as  if  this  were  taking  the  execution  of  justice  out  of  the 
hands  of  God,  and  giving  it  to  nature.  But  they  should 
remember,  that  when  things  come  to  pass  according  to  the 
course  of  nature,  this  does  not  hinder  them  from  being  his 
doing  who  is  the  God  of  nature,  and  that  the  Scripture 
ascribes  those  pimishments  to  divine  justice  which  are 
known  to  be  natural,  and  which  must  be  called  so,  when 
distinguished  from  such  as  are  miraculous.  But  after  all, 
this  supposition,  or  rather  this  way  of  speaking,  is  here 
made  use  of  only  by  way  of  illustration  of  the  subject 
before  us.  For  suice  it  must  be  admitted,  that  the  future 
punishment  of  wickedness  is  not  a  matter  of  arbitrary  ap- 
pointment, buitcof  ..reason,  .ieqAWty,j„«i^d« ij]istic€,i,it  Qfijxmf 
for  aughf-^I  >8ee,  to^  the" same  ^hing,  wbeihwii)t  istfiuppiosed 
to  be^inflllfttSd' 'in'  ft'  t^V  kfeak>got!te  W  that  in'^bich!"the 
^pora^.puiais%dM  W  a^i^/fdny^a^ie'  mmj^.^m 
any  other  way.    And  tnougb^^ ttesie  \vi§^e.'4  ,$££^en^%^\%j^ 
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allowable,  in  the  present  case,  to  make  this  supposition, 
plainly  not  an  incredible  one,  that  future  ptmisliment  maj 
fellow  wickedness  in  the  way  of  natujcal  consequence,  or 
aoeording  to  some  general  laws  of  gor^mment  abeady 
established  in  the  universe. 

.  III.  Upon  this  supposition,  or  even  without  it,  we  may 
observe  somewhat  much  to  the  present  purpose  in  the  oonr 
stitution  of  nature  or  appointments  of  Providence;  the 
provision  which  is  made,  that  all  the  bad  natural  conse- 
quences of  men's  actions  should  not  always  aetoally  fol- 
low, or  that  such  bad  consequences  as,  according  to  Hie 
settled  course  of  things,  would  inevitably  have  followed  if 
not  prevented,  should,  in  certain  degrees,  be  prevented^. 
We  are  apt  presumptuously  to  imagine  that  the  world 
might  have  been  so  constituted  as  that  there  would  not 
iiave  been  any  such  thing  as  misery  or  evil.  On  the  con- 
trary, we  find  the  Author  of  Nature  penoits  it ;  but  then 
^ihas  provided  reliefs,  and  in  many  cases  perfect  reme- 
diifts  for  it,  after  some  pains  and  difficulties;  reliefs  and 
jaabiedies  even  for  that  evil  which  is  the  fruit  of  our  own 
mmkmdrKit,  and  which,  in  the  course  of  nature,  would 
have  continued  and  ended  in  our  destruction,  but  for  such 
lonfldifea..  And  this  is  an  instance  both  of  severity  and 
ruMgNoee  in  the  constitution  of  nature.  Thus  all  the 
hMkrocysc^Ktences  now  mentioned  of  a  man's  trifling  upon 
&  jpreoipioe  ought  be  prevented.  And  though  all  were  not^ 
JFflft  .fionarerio^.-tikem  might,  by  proper  interposition,  if  not 
9^cted» :hy'3suxther's  coming  to  the  rash  man's  relief,  with 
iaoul  9»Biag?iDg  held  on  that  relief  in  such  sort  as  the  case 
raqmredi^  JRerSfin^  may  do  a  great  deal  themselves  towards 
IMKviintsttkg  Ihe'bfl^  consequences  of  their  follies,  and  more 
WE^^ibnA^B^^  iiiefiaselves,  together  with  the  assistance  of 
ittkaRft  ihfiiti  feU«fWt0r«»atures ;  which  assistance  nature  re- 

•'jt.  thSi  is4>ii4.^  Jdi6  ^kvot^  topics  of  Balder.  In.  his  pre£ue  be  lagea 
ik^  Kpjpml  ^R9^  |i¥t8rMkjt  !h<*tPi  ep^perience  as  that  nrhich  ought  to  oTer-rale 
fu^y  Oflre  abetiact  th^ori«s  or;  au {positions,  as  what  might  have  been  the 
cjwe,  ahd'lio\v  tHings  ipjght  have  been  better  than  they  are.  Compare 
piirt  1  chap. 'ir'^p,  ^§5  r'Bnt'if/  ai  was  above  intimated,  leaving  off  the 
dUttsf^'CH^toni  ef  ttfiUtidiliMg  f^nfaigiMtioii '  iiu^'Ae  wovkua  eMpbamU^s^ 
inMxxaiTm  cnn^mi  to  wJiat.  i^  4<r:;k»ow.;|in*?  ui>dera|ap||ig^i^  ^^ 
mlcll>i^  IKgiM  fifw'i*!*'!  ^  fr<w»  that  Ufi^jovff  ejae^ioiu^,"  v^c.,.,*  , 
A;po  agai^4:AA.j)art  I.ii^ap.  |if;,  after  diicussing  msridear  pe|pTect*  atanT 
Bmier  r*sutte6.;hiy  argtime'nt  thUiy,  *'$iit  le^  %f^f«tnnf  ^*»e-'(elbA  «it 
lhibitetw*n,««4^^^hiill-#^,«'Afei--^&:Vi- '  •-'  h".A  yjnf  i-^djo  vr.- 
.1 
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qnires  and  prompts  xa  to.  This  is  the  general  eonstitu- 
Him  of  the  world.  Now,  suppose  it  had  been  so  eonsti- 
tuted  that,  a&er  such  actions  were  done  as  were  foreseen 
nsitixrally  to  draw  after  them  XEtiseiy  to  the  doer,  it  should 
have  been  no  more  in  human  power  to  hare  prevented  that 
naturally  eonsequent  misery,  in  any  instance,  than  it  is  in 
all ;  no  one  can  say  whether  such  a  more  severe  oonstitu- 
tkm  of  things  might  not  yet  have  been  really  good.  But 
that,  on  the  contraxy,  provision  is  made  by  ni^ture  that  we 
may  and  do,  to  so  great  degree,  prevent  the  bad  natural 
effects  of  oiur  follies ;  this  may  be  called  mercy  or  compas- 
sion in  the  original  constitution  of  the  world,  compassion 
as  distinguished  from  goodness  in  gaieral.  And  the  wh<^e 
Imown  constitution  and  course  of  things  afiPording  us  in- 
stances of  such  compassion,  it  would  be  according  to  the 
analogy  of  nature  to  hope  that,  however  ruinous  the  natu- 
Ttl  consequences  of  vice  might  be,  from  the  general  laws 
•of  God's  government  over  the  universe,  yet  provision 
might  be  made,  possibly  might  have  been  originally  made, 
for  preventing  those  ruinous  consequences  from  inevitably 
following;  at  least  from  following  universally,  and  in  aU 


Many,  I  am  sensible,  will  wonder  at  finding  this  made  a 
question,  or  spoken  of  as  in  any  degree  doubtfrd.  The 
generality  of  mankind  are  so  far  from  having  that  awfrd 
sense  of  things  which  the  present  state  of  vice  and  misery 
and  darkness  seems  to  make  but  reasonable,  that  they  have 
scarce  any  apprehension  or  thought  at  all  about  this  mat- 
ter any  way;  and  some  serious  persons  may  have  spoken 
unadvisedly  concerning  it.  But  let  us  observe  what  we 
experience  to  be,  and  what,  from  the  very  constitution  of 
nature,  cannot  but  be,  the  consequences  of  irregular  and 
disorderly  behaviour,  even  of  such  rashness,  wilfuhiess, 
laeglects,  as  we  scarce  call  vicious.  Now,  it  is  natural  to 
apprehend  that  the  bad  consequences  of  irregularity  will 
be  greater,  in  proportion  as  the  irregularity  is  so.  And 
there  is  no  comparison  between  these  irregularities  and 

3kgMi^]i^y^]^m,"^^''4^^       ,aad!3«thikgroa6(al]^iiiij|»^ 
M^fi^^ii^^nM^  ^t^'tt^ibr^^drmtttf^nLtimlid^^DGltv;^ 

iatinilife  .'^l^^oip£¥r?<0^od^^M£h  itMasSdaaloJmm;  Uf>i^itB^ 
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introduced;  to  blaspheme  the  Sovereign  Lord  of  all,  to 
contemn  his  authority,  to  be  injurious,  to  the  degree  they 
are,  to  their  fellow-creatures,  the  creatures  of  God.  Add, 
that  the  effects  of  vice  in  the  present  world  are  often  ex- 
treme misery,  irretrievable  ruin,  and  even  death ;  and  upon 
putting  all  Ihis  together,  it  will  appear  that  as  no  one  can 
say  in  what  degree  fatal  the  imprevented  consequences  of 
vice  may  be,  according  to  the  general  rule  of  divine  go- 
vernment; so  it  is  by  no  means  intuitively  certain  how  far 
these  consequences  could  possibly,  in  the  nature  of  the 
thing,  be  prevented,  consistently  with  the  eternal  rule  of 
right,  or  with  what  is,  in  fact,  the  moral  constitution  of 
nature.  However,  there  would  be  large  groimd  to  hope, 
that  the  universal  government  was  not  so  severely  strict, 
but  that  there  was  room  for  pardon,  or  for  having  those 
penal  consequences  prevented.    Yet, 

IV.  There  seems  no  probability  that  anytliing  we  could 
do  would  alone  and  of  itself  prevent  them :  prevent  their 
following  or  being  inflicted.  But  one  would  think  at  least 
it  were  impossible  that  the  contrary  should  be  thought 
certain.  For  we  are  not  acquainted  with  the  whole  of  the 
case.  We  are  not  informed  of  aU  the  reasons  which 
render  it  fit  that  future  punishments  should  be  inflicted ; 
and  therefore  cannot  know,  whether  anything  we  could  do 
would  make  such  an  alteration,  as  to  render  it  fit  that  they 
should  be  remitted.  We  do  not  know  what  the  whole 
natural  or  appointed  consequences  of  vice  are,  nor  ra  what 
way  they  would  follow,  if  not  prevented;  and  therefore 
can  in  no  sort  say,  whether  we  could  do  auything  which 
would  be  suflBicient  to  prevent  them.  Our  ignorance  being 
thus  manifest,  let  us  recollect  the  analogy  of  Nature  or 
Providence.  For,  though  this  may  be  but  a  slight  ground 
to  raise  a  positive  opinion  upon  in  this  matter,  yet  it  is  suffi- 
cient to  answer  a  mere  arbitrary  assertion,  without  any  kind 
of  evidence,  urged  by  way  of  objection  against  a  doctrine, 
the  proof  of  which  is  not  reason,  but  revelation.  Consider 
then:  people  ruin  their  fortunes  by  extravagance;  they 
teingcdiseafies  .iBp!0»^ilibem&9lv^/by:,e3&ef«Ha^'i^^  ftie 

p^naitiest.ot  ciyil.Ja,w9;  iTani;.p!ur$ly;,^yilyigo^rQmfi«tais 
l»tUKal;./iwill  son-iOWv/prJhQsef  fellies  jw^fe.^d.-behajymg 
wdl.for  .the  ftitwei..^oneu^4)PJ[:,ij*^lf  preMeiit  jtiPiiejMtewl 
cjmsequepxjes  of  ibfisn.?  .Ofl/'thi^fPoi3toi^\.-iftf»'3  tiiiati^ 
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abilities  of  helping  themselves  are  often  impaired;  or  if 
not,  yet  they  are  forced  to  be  beholden  to  the  assistance  of 
others,  upon  several  accounts,  and  in  different  ways; 
assistance  which  they  would  have  had  no  occasion  for,  had 
it  not  been  for  their  misconduct;  but  which,  in  the  dis- 
advantageous condition  they  have  reduced  themselves  to,  is 
absolutely  necessary  to  their  recovery,  and  retrieving  their 
affairs.  Now  since  this  is  our  case,  considering  ourselves 
merely"  as  inhabitants  of  this  world,  and  as  having  a 
temporal  interest  here,  under  the  natural  government  of 
God,  which  however  has  a  great  deal  moral  in  it ;  why  is  it 
not  supposable  that  this  may  be  our  case  also,  in  our  more 
important  capacity,  as  under  his  perfect  moral  government, 
and  having  a  more  general  and  future  interest  depending  ? 
If  we  have  misbehaved  in  this  higher  capacity,  and  ren- 
dered ourselves  obnoxious  to  the  future  pimishment  which 
God  has  annexed  to  vice,  it  is  plainly  credible,  that  be- 
having well  for  the  time  to  come  may  bo — ^not  useless, 
God  forbid — ^but  wholly  insufficient,  alone  and  of  itself,  to 
prevent  that  punishment;  or  to  put  us  in  the  condition 
which  we  should  have  been  in  had  we  preserved  oin* 
innocence. 

And  though  we  ought  to  reason  with  all  reverence, 
whenever  we  reason  concerning  the  divine  conduct,  yet  it 
may  be  added,  that  it  is  clearly  contrary  to  all  our  notions 
of  government,  as  well  as  to  what  is,  in  fact,  the  general 
constitution  of  nature,  to  suppose,  that  doing  well  for  the 
future  should,  in  all  cases,  prevent  all  the  judicial  bad 
consequences  of  hftving  done  evil,  or  all  the  punishment 
annexed  to  disobedience  ^  And  we  have  manifestly  nothing 
from  whence  to  determine,  in  what  degree,  and  in  what 
cases,  reformation  would  prevent  this  punishment,  even 
supposing  that  it  would  in  some*.    And  Aough  the  efficacy 

'  If  it  be  said  that  this  would  not  be  proper  in  human  govemmentg, 
because  they  may  easily  be  deceived  by  fiEiIse  shows  of  repentance,  we 
answer  that,  supposing  human  goyemors  could  certainly  distinguish  a  true 
repentance  from  a  false  one,  the  inconvenience  of  sucl^  a  constitution  to  the 
public  would  still  be  the  same;  for  it  would  encourage  persons  to  commit 
crimes,  in  hopes  of  doing  it  with  impunity,  since  every  criminal  would  think 
that,  in  order  to  escape  punishment,  he  had  nothing  to  do  but  repent,  and 
this  alone  would  satisfy  the  law;  and  he  would  be  apt  to  flatter  himself  that 
this  was  at  any  time  in  his  power. — Ldand  against  Tindal,     (Ed.) 

^  The  case  of  j>entten€e  is  clearly  different  from  that  of  innocence.    It 
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of  repentauee  itself  alone,  to  preTent  what  mankind  had 
rendered  themselves  obnoxiovts  to,  and  recover  what  tlfeej 
had  forfeited,  is  luow  insisted  upon,  in  opposition  to  Chiis- 
tianity;  yet,  hy  the  general  prevalence  of  propitiatory  so- 
orifices  over  Ihe  heathen  worid,  this  notion  of  repentance 
alone  being  suffici^it  to  expiate  guib;,  appears  to  be  cod- 
traiy  to  the  general  sense  of  mankind  ^ 

Upon  the  whole,  ih&a.,.  had  the  laws,  the  general  laws,  of 
God's  government  been  permitted  to  operate  without  any 
interposition  in  our  bdialf,  the  &tare  pimishment,  far 
au^t  we  know  to  the  contrary,  or  have  any  iieason  to 
thmk,  must  inevitably  have  followed,  notwithstanding  any- 
thing we  could  have  done  to  prevent  it    Now, 

V.  In  this  darkness,  or  this  hght  of  nature,  call  it  whidi 
you  please,  revelation  comes  in,  conforms  every  doulMing 
fear  which  eoukL  enter  into  the  heart  of  man  ooneeming 
the  future  unprevented  consequence  of  wiekedness;  sup- 
poses the  world  to  be  in  a  state  of  ruin  (a  sapposttiai 
which  seems  the  very  ground  of  1^  ChrxBtiBn  diffpeBsaticm, 
and  which,  if  not  provable  by  reason,  yet  is  in  no  wise 
contrary  to  it);  teaches  us  too  that  the  rules  of  <fivxiie 
government  are  such  as  not  to  admit  of  pardon  imme- 
diately and  directly  upon  repentance,  or  by  the  sole  efficacy 
of  it;  but  then  teadies  at  the  same  time,  what  nabire 
mig^t  justly  have  hoped,  that  the  moral  government  of  tiie 
universe  was  not  so  rigid  but  thait  there  was  room  for  an 

implies  a  mixture  of  gailt  pre^onlxacted,  and  puniBfame&t  proportnnaify 
deaerved;  itia  consequeatlj  incmwifltfliit  with  reetitude  that  both  ahoald  be 
treated  alike  by  God.  The  preaeat  conduct  of  the  psniteiit  will  veoehFe  Qad'» 
approbation;  but  the  reformation  of  the  aiimer  cannot  have  a  retrospectiTt 
effect;  the  agent  may  be  changed,  but  his  former  sins  cannot  be  thereby 
cancelled.  9)he  convert  and  the  sinner  are  the  same  indrvidual  person,  sni 
the  agent  mast  be  answemble  for  hia  whole  oooduet. — Baiguift  Bsmyam 
Redemption.  Cicero  goes  no  farther  on  this  head  than  to  assert,  "  Qoem 
posnitet  pccc&sae,  pene  est  insocena.^' — Br.  Skud^ofd,    (EoL) 

^  Our  notions  •£  moial  govemment  and  the  wideMspcead  be^ef  of  the  wadd 
m  propitiaitory  sacrifices,  are  bodi  of  then  against  the  suppoeition  that  moro 
M&matioD  amd  repentance  will  prevent  iktf  penal  oonsetpieBcet  of  ain»  That 
the  heathen  belseved  their  animal  socrificet  to  b»  not  only  of  an  <jyiiii<wjy 
hot  of  a  DwcBrsMti  natnre,  nught  be  shown  from  a  -vaKlety  of  paasagw.    9ob 

^  Cor  pro  cozde^  precor;  pro:  fibria  snnite  libias. 
Hanc  animm  volif  pro  melioM  damns." 

OvUK,  Futa,  vi.    (Bd,y 
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interpositioii  to  avert  the  fatal  consequences  of  vice,  -which 
tber^ore,  by  this  means,  does  admit  of  pardon.  Eevela^ 
tion  teaches  us,  ih&t  the  unknown  laws  of  God's  more 
general  government,  no  less  than  the  particular  laws  by 
which  we  exp^ienee  he  governs  us  at  present,  are  com- 
passionate S  as  well  as  good  in  the  more  general  notion  of 
goodness;  and  that  he  bath  mercifully  provided  that  there 
shouM  be  an  interposition  to  prevent  tike  destruction  of 
human  kind,  whatever  that  destruction  unprevented  would 
have  been.  God  ao  hved  the  um-ld,  thai  he  gave  his  ofdy 
begotten  Son,  that  whosoever  hdwoeth,  not,  to  be  sure,  in  a 
speculative,  but  in  a  practical  sense,  ihat  whosoever  believed 
in  him,  shoidd  not  ^perish  ^ :  gave  his  Son  in  the  same  way  of 
goodness  to  the  world,,  as  he  affords  particular  persons  the 
Mendly  assistance  of  their  fellow-ereatures ;  when  without 
it  their  temporal  ruin  would  be  the  certain  consequence  of 
their  follies ;  in  the  saane  way  of  goodness  I  say,  though  in 
a  transcendent  and  infinitely  higher  degree.  And  the  Son 
of  God  loved  tm,  and  gave  kmiselffor  us,  with  a  love  which 
he  himself  compares  to  that  of  human  fri>(»idship ;  though, 
ixL  this  ef»e,  a&  comfyarisons  must  fall  in&aitely  short  of 
ibse  thing  intended  to  be  illustrated  by  them.  He  inter- 
posed in  such  a  manner  as  was  necessary  and  effectual  to 
prevent  that  execution  of  jiKtice  upon  sinners,  which  God 
had  appointed  should  otherwise  have  been  executed  upon 
them ;  or  in  such  a  manofir  as  to  prevent  that  punishment 
from  actually  following,  which,  according  to  the  general 
laws  of  divine  government,  must  have  foUowed  the  sins  of 
the  woiM,  had  it  3Bot  been  for  su^h  interposition.  ^ 

*  P.  242.  2  joiia  iii.  16. 

'  It  cannot,  I  suppose,  be  imagined,  even  by  the  most  cursory  reader, 
that  it  is,  in  any  sort,  affiled  or  implied  in  anything  said  in  this  chapter, 
that  none  can  have  the  benefit  of  the  general  redemption  but  such  as  have  the 
advantage  of  being  made  acquainted  with:  it  in  the  present  life.  But  it  may 
be  needful  to  mention  that  sevenl  questions,  which  have  been  brought  into 
tke  subject  before  us  asid  determined,  are  not  in  the  least  entered  into  here ; 
qoestioiia  which  have  been,  I  fear,  lashly  determined,  and  perhaps  with 
equal  rashness  contrary  ways.  For  instance,  whether  God  could  have 
aaved  the  world  by  other  means  then  the  death  of  Christ,  consistently  with 
the  geftend  laws  of  his  government.  And  had  not  Christ  come  into  the 
wodd,  what  would  have  been  the  future  condition  of  the  better  sort  of  men ; 
those- jast  penmis  over  tho  &ce  of  the  earth  for  whom  Manasses  in  his  prayer 
afserts  repentance-  was  not  appointed.  The  meaning  of  the  first  of  these 
questions  is  greatly  ambiguous^  and  neither  of  them  can  properly  be  answered 
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If  anything  here  said  should  appear,  upon  first  thought, 
inconsistent  with  divine  goodness,  a  second,  I  am  persuaded, 
will  entirely  remove  that  appearance.  For  were  we  to  sup- 
pose the  constitution  of  things  to  be  such  as  that  the 
whole  creation  must  have  perished,  had  it  not  been  for 
somewhat  which  God  had  appointed  should  be,  in  order  to 
prevent  that  ruin;  even  this  supposition  would  not  he 
inconsistent  in  any  degree  with  the  most  absolutely  perfect 
goodness.  But  still  it  may  be  thought  that  this  whole 
manner  of  treating  the  subject  before  us,  supposes  man- 
kind to  be  naturally  in  a  very  strange  state.  And  truly  so 
it  does.  But  it  is  not  Christianiiy  which  has  put  us  into 
this  state.  Whoever  will  consider  the  manifold  miseries, 
and  the  extreme  wickedness  of  the  world,  that  the  best 
have  great  wrongnesses  within  themselves,  which  they 
complain  of,  and  endeavour  to  amend ;  but  that  the  gene- 
rality grow  more  profligate  and  corrupt  with  age;  that 
even  moralists  thought  the  present  state  to  be  a  state 
of  punishment;  and,  what  might  be  added,  that  the 
earth  our  habitation  has  the  appearances  of  being  a  ruin : 
whoever,  I  say,  will  consider  all  these,  and  some  other 
obvious  things,  will  think  he  has  httle  reason  to  object 
against  the  Scripture  account,  that  mankind  is  in  a  state 
of  degradation  S  against  this  being  the  fact,  how  difficult 
soever  he  may  think  it  to  account  for,  or  even  to  form  a 
distinct  conception  of,  the  occasions  and  circumstances  of 
it.  But  that  the  crime  of  our  first  parents  was  the  occa- 
sion of  our  being  placed  in  a  more  disadvantageous  con- 
dition, is  a  thing  throughout  and  particularly  analogous  to 
what  we  see  in  the  daily  course  of  natural  providence,  as 
the  recovery  of  the  world  by  the*  interposition  of  Christ 
has  been  shown  to  be  so  in  general. 

without  going  upon  that  infinitely  absurd  supposition  that  we  know  the 
whole  of  the  case.  And  perhaps  the  yery  inquiry,  What  roould  Kom  fol- 
lowed \f  God  had  not  done  as  he  hat,  may  hare  in  it  some  very  great 
impropriety,  and  ought  not  to  be  carried  on  any  further  than  is  necessary  to 
help  our  partial  and  inadequate  conceptions  of  things. 

'  Here  arises  the  objection  that  the  doctrine  which  represents  man  as  being 
in  a  lost  and  fallen  state  is  inconsistent  with  the  divine  goodness.  Our 
answer  is  that  eTen  the  supposition  that  not  only  man  but  the  whole 
creation  must  have  been  lost  but  for  God's  remedial  interference,  would  not 
have  been  inconsistent  with  God's  goodness.  And  if  so,  then  much  less  the 
former. 
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YI.  The  particular  manner  in  which  Christ  interposed 
in  the  redemption  of  the  world,  or  his  ofl&ce  as  Mediator, 
in  the  largest  sense,  between  God  and  man,  is  thus  repre- 
sented to  us  in  the  Scripture.  He  is  the  light  of  the  world^; 
the  revealer  of  the  will  of  God  in  the  most  eminent  sense. 
He  is  a  propitiatory  sacrifice'^;  the  Lamb  of  God'^:  and,  as 
he  voluntarily  offered  himself  up,  he  is  styled  our  High 
Priest^.  And,  which  seems  of  peculiar  weight,  he^is  de^ 
scribed  beforehand  in  the  Old  Testament  under  the  same 
characters  of  a  priest,  and  an  expiatory  victim^.  And 
whereas  it  is  objected  that  all  this  is  merely  by  way  of 
allusion  to  the  sacrifices  of  the  Mosaic  law ;  the  Apostie  on 
the  contrary  affirms,  that  the  law  was  a  shadow  of  good  things 
to  come,  and  not  the  very  im^age  of  the  things  ^:  and  that  the  priests 
that  offer  gifts  according  to  the  law — serve  unto  the  example  and 
shadow  of  heavenly  things,  as  Moses  was  adm4)nished  of  God 
when  he  was  about  to  make  the  tabernacle.  For  see  {saith  he) 
that  thou  make  all  things  according  to  the  pattern  showed  to  thee  in 
the  mount ':  i.  e.,  the  Levitical  priesthood  was  a  shadow  of  the 
priesthood  of  Christ ;  in  like  manner  as  the  tabernacle  made 
by  Moses  was  according  to  that  showed  him  in  the  mount. 
The  priesthood  of  Christ,  and  the  tabernacle  in  the  mount, 
were  the  originals ;  of  the  former  of  which  the  Levitical 
priesthood  was  a  type,  and  of  the  latter  the  tabernacle  made 
by  Moses  was  a  copy.  The  doctrine  of  this  epistie  then 
plainly  is,  that  the  legal  sacrifices  were  allusions  to  the 
great  and  final  atonement  to  be  made  by  the  blood  of 
Christ,  and  not  that  this  was  an  allusion  to  those.  Nor 
can  anything  be  more  express  or  determinate  than  the 
following  passage.  It  is  not  possible  that  the  blood  of  bulls 
and  of  goats  should  take  away  sins.  Wherefore,  when  he  cometh 
into  the  world,  he  saith,  Sacrifice  and  offering,  i.  e.,  of  bulls 
and  of  goats,  thou  wovldest  not,  hut  a  body  hast  thou  prepared 
me.  ho,  I  come  to  do  thy  wiU,  0  God.  By  the  which  wiU  we 
are  sanctified  through  the  offering  of  the  body  of  Jesus  Christ  once 
for  aU  ®.    And  to  add  one  passage  more  of  the  like  kind : 

^  John  i.  and  viii.  12. 

«  Bom.  iii.  25,  v.  11 ;  1  Cop.  t.  7 ;  Eph.  v.  2 ;  1  John  ii.  2 ;  Matt  xxvi. 
28. 

3  John-  i.  29,  36,  and  throughout  the  book  of  Bevelation. 
*  Throughout  the  epistle  to  the  Hebrews. 
■»  Isa.  liil ;  Dan.  ix.  24 ;  Ps.  ex.  4.  •  Heb.  x.  1. 

»  Heb.  viii.  4,  5.  «  Heb.  x.  4,  6,  7,  9, 10. 
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Chria  was  wwb  offered  to  hear  tft6  nn»  ofmam^;  and  wOofhem 
that  look  for  him  shaiU  he  appear  the  seeond  tkne,  wMoufsin/ 
i.  e.,  without  beazing  soa,  as  he  did  at  his  first  eommg,  hj 
being  an  offering  for  it,  without  having  our  iniquities  agam 
laid  upon  him,  without  beiog  any  more  a  sin-oiEering : — 
wUo  them  that  look  for  hm  shall  he  appear  the  second  time, 
without  siuy  tmto  sahatUm^.  Nor  do  the  inspired  writers  at 
all  confine  themselres  to  this  manner  of  speaking  concern- 
ing the  satisfiaetion  of  Christ ;  hot  deckore  an  effieaejr  in 
what  he  did  and  suffered  for  us,  additional  to  and  beyond 
mere  instracti:cai,  example,  and  government,  in  great  vaxiely 
of  expression :  That  Jesus  should  die  for  thai  nation,  the  Jews, 
and  net  for  that  nestion  onby,  but  that  dm,  plainfy  by  liie 
efficacy  of  his  deaths  he  shoudd  gather  together  in  mne  <JU 
<Mdren  ofQodthat  were  seattared  abroad*:  that  ha  si^^n>edfer 
sins,  the  jaut  fvr  the  vmjutst^:  that  hegofoe  Ms  l^,  kimse^,  a 
mnaom*:  that  we  aare  bought,  bought  with  a  price  ^:  thatA^ 
redeemed  m$  wUh  his  blood:  redeemed  ws  from  the  aerse  ef  die 
law,  being  made  a  cuarseforus^:  tharfl  he  is  oar  adoocmte^  naer- 
eessor,  and  propitiation  ' :  that  he  was  made  perfect,  or  eonsnm- 
mate,  through  sv^Mrhgs ;  and  being  ttasmadeperfeia,  he  beeame 
^  author  of  aoJiwrtMn^ :  that  Gad  wax  in  Christ  recmmHn^  the 
worid  to  himself,  by  tkedeath  of  his  Son  by  the  cross,  net  imput- 
ing  their  trespasses  unto  them  ^ :  and  iastiiy,  that  tkrougk  dmth 
he  destroyed  him  that  had  the  power  of  deoA  ^^.  Chriflt  then, 
having  tlnis  hua/nhUd  himself,  and  become  obedient  unto,  deatk^ 
even  the  death  of  the  crass;  God  also  hath  highly  eaeaited  hum, 
and  given  him  a  name  tMch  is  above  every  name,  hatk  gieen  aU 
things  into  his  hands,  hath  committed  M  judgment  vnta  him; 
that  all  men  shoM  honour  the  Son,  even  as  ihey  hmumr 
Ihe  Father  ^^,  For  worthy  is  the  Lamb  that  was  simn 
to  receive  power,  and  riehes,  and  wisdom,  and  strength^  assd 
honour,  and  glory,  and  blessing.  And  ewery  creature  wikiek  tt 
in  heanen,  andon  the  earth,  heard  I aaying,  Bleseing,  and  bonoear, 
and  glory,  and  powers  be  unto  him  ^lat  eitteih  upon  ^e^Aeome^ 
and  unto  the  Lamb,  for  ever  and  ever  ^K 

»  Heb.  ix.  28.  «  John  xi.  61,  62.  '  1  Pe«L  iii  18. 

•  ICatt  xz.  28;  Mark  x.  46 ;  1  Tim.  iL  e. 
»  2  Pet.  iL  1 ;  Eev.  xir.  4  ,•  1  Cor.  vi.  20. 

•  1  Pet  i.  19;  Rev.  v.  9;  Gal.  iu.  13.       »  H«b. m  M;  1  JdbMU.  1,2. 

•  Heb.  ii.  10,  v.  9.  •  2  Cor.  ▼.  1ft;.  Ran.  v.  10 ;  £pb.  ii  IS. 

>*  Heb.  ii.  14.    See  also  a  remarkable  pasMge  in  ihi&  boek  of  Job,  xxadii.  14. 
»  Phil.  ii.  8,  9 ;  John  iii.  86,  v.  22,  28»  »  Kev.  t.  12,  lA 
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These  passages  of  Scripture  seiem  to  comprehend  and 
express  the  chief  parts  of  Christ's  office  as  Mediator  between 
God  and  man,  so  f«r«  I  meazi,  as  the  nature  of  this  his 
office  is  revealed ;  and  it  is  usRially  treated  of  by  dmnes 
under  three  heads. 

First,  He  was  by  way  of  eminence  the  Prophet,  thai 
Prophet  that  ak&uM  come  mto  the  wodd  ^  to  dedare  tiie  divine 
will.  He  pubhshed  anew  the  law  of  nature,  which  men 
had  corrupted ;  and  the  very  knowledge  of  which,  to  some 
degree,  was  lost  among  them.  He  taught  mankind,  taught 
us  authoritatively,  toUve  soberly,  rigkteou^,  and  ffocUy,  in thds 
present  tvoHd,  in  expectation  of  the  future  judgment  of  God. 

He  confirmed  the  truth  of  Has  moral  system  of  nature, 
and  gave  us  additi<Hial  evidence  of  it,  the  evidence  of  testi- 
mony ^.  He  distinctly  revealed  the  manner  in  which  God 
would  be  worshipped,  the  efficacy  of  repentance,  and  the 
rewards  and  pnnisfaments  of  a  future  li^.  Thus  he  was  a 
prophet  in  a  sense  m  wliich  no  other  ever  was.  To  which 
is  to  be  idded,  that  he  set  ns  a  perfect  example,  that  noe 
skmMfdlam  his  steps. 

Seeondky.  He  has  a  langdom  tfhii^  is  not  of  this  world.  He 
fomtded  a  church  to  be  to  mankind  a  standing  memorial 
of  religion,  and  inrritation  to  it ;  which  he  promised  to  be 
wxtid  always  even  to  the  end.  He  exercises  an  invisible 
government  over  it  himself,  and  by  his  Spirit:  over  that 
part  of  it  whidh  is  militant  here  on  earth,  a  government 
of  discipline, /or  the  perfecting  of  the  saints,  for  the  edifying 
his  body :  tUl  we  aU  come  in  fhe  umPy  of  the  faith,  and  of  the 
knowledge  cf  the  Son  of  God,  wUo  a  perfect  man,  unto  the 
moasure  of  the  skOure  of  ike  fvlness  of  Christ'^.  Of  this 
chareh,  sdl  persons  scattered  over  the  world,  who  live  in 
obedience  to  his  laws,  are  members.  For  these  he  is  gone 
to  prepare  a  place,  and  wUl  come  <tgain  to  receive  them  wnto 
himsdf,  ^lat  where  he  is,  there  they  may  be  also;  and  reign 
WV01  him  for  eeer  and  ever^ :  and  likewise  to  take  vengeance  on 
them  that  know  not  God,  and  obey  not  his  Gospel^. 

Against  these  parts  of  Christ's  office  I  find  no  objections 
but  what  are  fully  obviated  in  the  beginning  of  this 
chapter. 

Lastly,  Christ  offered  himself  a  propitiatory  sacrifice,  and 

*  John  vi.  14.  «  P.  196.  »  Bph.  iv.  12,  1«» 

^  John.  ay.  2,  8 ;  Eer.  iii.  31,  «.  16.  *  a  Tfacss.  i.  8. 
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made  atonement  for  the  sins  of  the  world ;  which  is  men- 
tioned last,  in  regard  to  what  is  objected  against  it.  Sacri- 
fices of  expiation  were  commanded  the  Jews,  and  obtained 
amongst  most  other  nations,  from  tradition,  whose  original 
probably  was  revelation.  And  they  were  continually  re- 
peated, both  occasionally,  and  at  the  returns  of  stated 
times ;  and  made  up  great  part  of  the  external  religion  of 
mankind.  But  now  once  in  the  end  of  the  world  Christ 
appeared  to  put  away  sin  by  tJie  sacrifice  of  himself  K  And 
this  sacrifice  was,  in  the  highest  degree  and  with  the  most 
extensive  influence,  of  that  efficacy  for  obtaining  pardon  of 
sin  which  the  heathens  may  be  supposed  to  have  thought 
their  sacrifices  to  have  been,  and  which  the  Jewish  sacri- 
fices really  were  in  some  degree,  and  with  regard  to  some 
persons. 

How  and  in  what  particular  way  it  had  this  efficacy,  there 
are  not  wanting  persons  who  have  endeavoured  to  explain ; 
but  I  do  not  find  that  the  Scripture  has  explained  it^.  We 
seem  to  be  very  much  in  the  dark  concerning  the  manner 
in  which  the  ancients  understood  atonement  to  be  made, 
i,  e.j  pardon  to  be  obtained  by  sacrifices.  And  if  the 
Scripture  has,  as  surely  it  has,  left  this  matter  of  the  satis- 
faction of  Christ  mysterious,  left  somewhat  in  it  unrevealed, 
all  conjectures  about  it  must  be,  if  not  evidently  absurd, 
yet  at  least  uncertain.  Nor  has  any  one  reason  to  complain 
for  want  of  further  information,  unless  he  can  show  his 
claim  to  it. 

Some  have  endeavoured  to  ^explain  the  efficacy  of  what 
Christ  has  done  and  suffered  for  us,  beyond  what  the 
Scripture  has  authorized:  others,  probably  because  they 
could  not  explain  it,  have  been  for  taking  it  away,  and  con- 
fining his  office  as  Redeemer  of  the  world  to  his  instruction, 
example,  and  government  of  the  church.  Whereas  the 
doctrine  of  the  Gospel  appeai-s  to  be,  not  only  that  he 
taught  the  efficacy  of  repentance,  but  rendered  it  of  the 
efficacy  of  which  it  is,  by  what  he  did  and  suffered  for  us  : 
that  he  obtained  for  us  the  benefit  of  having  our  repentance 
accepted  unto  eternal  life:  not  only  that  he  revealed  to 

1  Heb.  iz.  26. 

'  All  conjectures  on  a  subject  which  is  only  partially  revealed  must  be  un- 
certain at  the  very  best;  and  upon  such  deep  subjects  we  cannot  complain  of 
want  of  further  information  to  which  we  can  show  no  claim. — (TF.) 
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sinners  that  they  were  in  a  capacity  of  salvation,  and  how 
they  might  obtain  it,  but,  moreover,  that  he  put  them  into 
this  capacity  of  salvation  by  what  he  did  and  suffered  for 
them;  put  us  into  a  capacity  of  escaping  future  punish- 
ment, and  obtaining  ^ture  happiness.  And  it  is  our  wisdom 
thankfully  to  accept  the  benefit,  by  performing  the  conditions 
upon  which  it  is  offered,  on  our  part,  without  disputing  how 
it  was  procured  on  his.     For, 

VII.  Since  we  neither  know  by  what  means  punishment 
in  a  future  state  would  have  foUowed  wickedness  in  this, 
nor  in  what  manner  it  would  have  been  inflicted  had  it  not 
been  prevented ;  nor  all  the  reasons  why  its  infliction  would 
have  been  needfiil ;  nor  the  particular  nature  of  that  state 
of  happiness  which  Christ  is  gone  to  prepare  for  his  dis- 
ciples :  and  since  we  are  ignorant  how  far  anjrthing  which 
we  could  do,  would,  alone  and  of  itself,  have  been  effectual 
to  prevent  that  punishment  to  which  we  were  obnoxious, 
and  recover  that  happiness  which  we  had  forfeited;  it  is 
most  evident  we  are  not  judges,  antecedently  to  revelation, 
whether  a  mediator  was  or  was  not  necessary  to  obtain 
those  ends ;  to  prevent  that  future  punishment,  and  bring 
mankind  to  the  final  happiness  of  their  nature'.  And  for 
the  very  same  reasons,  upon  supposition  of  the  necessity  of 
Sk  mediator,  we  are  no  more  judges,  antecedently  to  revela- 
tion, of  the  whole  natm:e  of  his  office,  or  the  several  parts 
of  which  it  consists,  of  what  was  fit  and  requisite  to  be 
assigned  him,  in  order  to  accompHsh  the  ends  of  divine 
Providence  in  the  appointment.  And  from  hence  it  follows, 
that  to  object  against  the  expediency  or  usefulness  of  par- 
ticular things,  revealed  to  have  been  done  or  suffered  by 
him,  because  we  do  not  see  how  they  were  conducive  to 
those  ends,  is  highly  absurd.  Yet  nothing  is  more  common 
to  be  met  with  than  this  absurdity.  But  if  it  be  acknow- 
ledged beforehand  that  we  are  not  judges  in  the  case,  it  is 
evident  that  no  objection  can,  with  any  shadow  of  reason, 
be  urged  against  any  particular  part  of  Christ's  mediatorial 

.  ^  We  next  .pass  oa  to.  consider  the  'woxtUessness.  of.  nil  objections  against 
the  necessity  of  a  mediator  and  against  the  mediatorial  office  of  Jesus  Christ; 
ibronre  care^iiHsempfttfmVjtidg^^.ibefore  r#;relatil9ii>  ti^f  ib«'/ neecssity;  of  a 
mfldiator,  asd,  eyon  npo»  th«).si|ypo8itionthat  ftwediatoctiAioecesBSJfj^  we  aie 
ineompetenii judgM  aa  lo  .thftxnAtuni;  ofihifr  mediftt«>riil  office^ .luoitil  itols 
icTealed  to  ns.TH2W.,  i.\u.iiji<)7    ti    n    ut'tiun.  -.-.ryv,''  •  jmoriv,-    .1  ••.t.-Miinvri 
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xMee  reTealed  in  Scriptinre,  lill  it  can  be  shown  positirelf 
not  to  be  requisite  or  condnciTe  to  the  emls  proposed  to  be 
accomplished,  or  that  it  is  in  itself  laaoxeasonable. 

And  there  is  one  objection  made  against  the  satisfeuituiii 
of  Christ,  which  looks  to  be  of  this  positive  kind :  that  IIm 
doctrine  of  his  bemg  appointed  to  suffer  for  the  sins  of  the 
world,   repres^its   God  as  bemg  indifferent  whether  he 
punished  the  innocent  or  the  gmlty.     Now  &om  the  fore- 
going observations  we  may  see  the  extreme  slightness  of 
all  such  objections ;  and  (diou^  it  is  nM>st  certain  all  who 
make  them  do  not  see  the  conseqneiu^e)  that  they  conclude 
altogether  as  much  against  Ood*s  whole  original  constitu- 
tion of  nature,  and  tfa^  whole  daily  course  of  divine  I^ovi- 
dence  in  the  govemmeni  of  the  world  \  i  «.,  against  the 
whole  scheme  of  Theism  and  the  whole  notion  of  Eeligion, 
as  against  Christianity.     For  the  world  is  a  constitudon  or 
system^  whose  parts  hff?e  a  mutual  reference  to  each  other : 
and  there  is  a  scheme  of  things  gradually  carrying  on, 
caUed  the  course  of  nature,  to  the  canying  on  of  which 
God  has  appointed  us  in  various  ways  to  contribute.     And 
when,  in  Ihe  daily  course  of  natural  providence,   it  is 
appointed  that  innocent  people  should  suffer  for  the  &ult8 
of  the  guilty,  this  is  liable  to  the  very  same  objection  as  the 
instance  we  are  now  considering.     The  infinitely  greater 
importance  of  that  appointment  of  Christianity  which  is 
objected  against,  does  not  hinder,  but  it  may  be,    as  it 
plainly  is,  an  appointment  of  the  very  same  kind,  with 
what  the  world  affords  us  daily  examples  of.     Nay,  if  th^re 
were  any  force  at  all  in  the  objection,  it  would  be  stronger, 
in  one  respect,  against  natmral  providence  than  against 
Ohristianily ;  because  under  the  former  we  are  in  many 
cases  commanded,  and  even  necessitated,  whether  we  will 
or  no,  to  suffl^r  for  the  faults  of  others ;  whereas  the  suffer- 
ings of  Christ  were  voluntary.     The  world's  being  undor 
the  righteous  government  of  God  does  indeed  impty,  that 
finally  and  upon  the  whole,  eveiy  one  shall  receive  accord- 
ing to  his  personal  deserts ;  and  the  general  doctrine  of 
the  whole  Scripture  is,  that  this.  shalL.be. the  completion  of 

*•  ^i^m.vUknmioif,  ike  ^bjbgtiBB^MJ  jt  a|froj<gi,iau^  Uriugapimm  ttm  ■weks 

IBM,  bilcwa0^.^niMa«liiMisiKrMld'ithtid*H^   tfftewts«§i»;4ptf«iHi  faiilr 
inyoluntarily,  whereas  Christ  suffered  for  us  voluntariIy.-&]Ke&-'f'<i  o<  b^  tt-^v.t 
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the  divine  govermnent.  But  during  the  progress,  and,  for 
aught  we  know,  even  in  order  to  the  completion  of  this 
moral  scheme,  viearious  punishments  may  be  fit,  and  abso- 
lutely neoessary.  Men,  by  their  follies,  nm  tl^emselves 
into  extreme  distress;  iskto  difficulties  which  would  be 
absolutely  £atal  to  them,  were  it  not  for  the  interposition 
and  assistance  of  o^ihers.  God  commands  by  the  law  of 
nature,  that  we  afford  them  this  assistance,  in  many  casefl 
where  we  cannot  do  it  without  very  great  pains,  and  labour, 
and  sufferings  to  ourselves.  And  we  see  in  what  variety  of 
ways  one  person's  sufferings  contribute  to  the  relief  of 
anotiier ;  and  how,  or  by  what  particular  means,  this  comes 
to  pass,  or  follows,  from  the  constitution  and  laws  of  nature 
which  came  imder  our  notice ;  and,  being  familiarized  to  it, 
men  are  not  shocked  with  it.  So  that  the  reason  of  their 
insisting  upon  objections  of  the  foregoing  kind  against  the 
satisfacticm  of  Christ  is,  either  that  they  do  mot  consider 
God's  settied  and  uniform  appointments  as  his  appoint- 
ments at  all,  or  else  they  forget  that  vicarious  punishment 
is  a  providential  appointanent  of  every  day's  experience ; 
and  tben,  from  their  being  unacquainted  with  the  more 
general  laws  of  nature  or  divine  government  over  the 
world,  and  not  seeing  how  the  sufferings  of  Christ  could 
contribute  to  the  redemption  of  it,  unless  by  arbitrary  and 
tyrannical  will;  they  conclude  his  sufferings  could  not 
contribute  to  it  auy  other  way.  And  yet,  what  has  been 
often  alleged  in  justification  of  this  doctrine,  even  fr'om  the 
apparent  natural  tendency  of  this  method  of  our  redemp- 
tion ;  its  tendency  to  vindicate  the  authority  of  God's  laws, 
and  deter  his  creatures  from  sin ;  tins  has  never  yet  been 
answered,  and  is,  I  think,  plainly  imanswerable,  though  I  am 
far  from  llunking  it  an  account  of  the  whole  of  the  case.  But 
'without  taking  this  into  consideration,  it  abundantly  appears, 
from  the  observations  above  made,  that  this  objection  is 
net  an  objection  against  Christianity,  but  against  the  whole 
general  constitution  of  nature.  And  if  it  were  to  be  con- 
sidered as  aa  objection  agaiDSt  Christianity,  or  considering 
Tk^  a0it:lfi»  jia  oli^otMn  jaga^st  the  QPn»^i^(mtQiM^Um§k 
iifflKuniliAsrio^jDftonfiiin  ti^Hctbi^iitbi^tiiiidkm^ 

af^ritotMfent3eaisBtti)tjbeja»»^^  ^:^^ikp^'rhi^BmQr^^^ 
olijeBtofcsiflBf^daoiFdjMtaX! if  io.:h&.^(Ki'^»m^h»'mii^t^m^ 
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pable  of  judging  whether  it  be  so  or  not,  or  of  seeing  it  to 
be  necessary,  though  it  were  so. 

It  is  indeed  a  matter  of  great  patience  to  reasonable  men, 
to  find  people  arguing  in  this  manner;  objecting  agsdnstthe 
credibility  of  such  particular  things  revealed  in  Scripture, 
that  they  do  not  see  the  necessity  or  expediency  of  them. 
For  though  it  is  highly  right,  and  the  most  pious  exercise  of 
our  understanding,  to  inquire  with  due  reverence  into  the  ends 
and  reasons  of  God's  dispensation ;  yet  when  those  reasons 
are  concealed,  to  argue  fi:om  our  ignorance,  that  such  dispen- 
sations cannot  be  firom  God,  is  infinitely  absurd.  The 
presumption  of  this  kind  of  objections  seems  almost  lost  in 
the  folly  of  them.  And  the  folly  of  them  is  yet  greater, 
when  they  are  ui^ed,  as  usually  they  are,  against  things  in 
Christianily  analogous  or  like  to  those  natural  dispensations 
of  Providence  which  are  matter  of  experience.  Let  reason  be 
kept  to;  and  if  any  part  of  the  Scripture  account  of  the 
redemption  of  the  world  by  Christ  can  be  shown  to  be 
really  contrary  to  it,  let  the  Scripture,  in  the  name  of  God, 
be  given  up ;  but  let  not  such  poor  creatures  as  we  go  on 
objecting  against  an  infinite  scheme,  that  we  do  not  see 
the  necessity  or  useftdness  of  all  its  parts,  and  call  this 
reasoning ;  and,  which  still  further  heightens  the  absurdity 
in  the  present  case,  parts  which  we  are  not  actively  con- 
cerned in.     For  it  may  be  worth  mentioning. 

Lastly.  That  not  only  the  reason  of  the  thing,  but  the 
whole  analogy  of  nature,  should  teach  us  not  to  expect  to 
have  the  like  information  concerning  the  divine  conduct,  as 
concerning  ovir  own  duty.  God  instructs  us  by  experience 
(for  it  is  not  reason,  but  experience  which  instructs  us)  what 
good  or  bad  consequences  will  follow  fi:om  our  acting  in 
such  and  such  manners ;  and  by  this  he  directs  us  how  we 
are  to  behave  ourselves.  But  though  we  are  sufi&ciently 
instructed  for  the  common  purposes  of  life,  yet  it  is  but  an 
•almost  infinitely  small  part  of  natural  providence  which  we 
We  at  all  let  into.  The  case  is  the  same  with  regard  to 
revelation.  The  doctrine  of  a  mediator  between  God  and 
many  against' which  it  is  objected  that. the  expedienoy  of 
somithmgd  initisndt  undersitood,  relates  onlfjr.toi.whatrwas 
ddne'0&:'>God'9 part < in  the  /ajj^koiiitmeaitv  and)  on  the. Medi- 
ator's''m<  the  eX'SCUIionof  it.r  Fonwlzat  i6:reqcdred:Q£  us 
i]»>confi6<|ueti4e  of  this  gracious  dispensation/ist  another  sub- 
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ject»  in  which  none  can  complain  for  want  of  information. 
The  constitution  of  the  world,  and  God's  natural  govern- 
ment over  it,  is  all  mystery,  as  much  as  the  C£aistian 
dispensation.  Yet  under  the  first  he  has  given  men  all 
things  pertaining  to  life;  and  under  the  odier  all  things 
pertaining  unto  godliness.  And  it  may  he  added,  that  there 
is  nothing  hard  to  be  accounted  for  in  any  of  the  common 
precepts  of  Christianity;  though  if  there  were,  surely 
a  divine  command  is  abundantly  sufl&cient  to  lay  us  imder 
the  strongest  obligations  to  obedience.  But  the  fact  is, 
that  the  reasons  of  all  the  Christian  precepts  are 'evident. 
Positive  institutions  are  manifestly  necessary  to  keep  up 
and  propagate  religion  amongst  mankmd.  And  our  duty  to 
Christ,  the  internal  and  external  worship  of  him ;  this  part 
of  the  religion  of  the  Gospel  manifestly  arises  out  of  what 
he  has  done  and  suffered,  his  authority  and  dominion,  and 
the  relation  which  he  is  revealed  to  stand  in  to  us  ^ 


CHAPTER  VI. 

OF    THE    WANT    OF    UNIVERSAUTT    IN    REVELATION;     AND     OP 
THE  SUPPOSED  DEFICIENCY  IN   THE  PBOOF   OF  IT^ 

It  has  been  thought  by  some  persons  that  if  the  evidence 
of  revelation  appears  doubtful,  this  itself  turns  into  a  posi- 
tive argument  against  it,  because  it  cannot  be  supposed  that, 
if  it  were  true,  it  would  be  left  to  subsist  upon  doubtful 
evidence.  And  the  objection  against  revelation  from  its 
not  being  universal  is  often  insisted  upon  as  of  great 
weight. 

Isiow  the  weakness  of  these  opinions  may  be  shown  by 
observing  the  suppositions  on  which  they  are  founded, 
which  are  really  such  as  these : — that  it  cannot  be  thought 
God  would  have  bestowed  any  favour  at  all  upon  us,  unless 

>  P.  201,  &c. 

^  Proceeding  with  the  removal  of  objections  against  the  Christian  scheme, 
two  are  considered  in  this  chapter : — (1.)  The  *'*ppo8ed  deficiency  in  the  evi- 
dence of  revelation  ;  for  apparent  doubtfulness  in  the  eyidence  of  revelation 
is  tomed  into  a  positive  argument  against  it,  on  the  supposition  that  a  true 
revelation  would  not  be  left  dependent  upon  doubtful  evidence.  (2.)  Tha 
want  qf  universcdity  in  the  light  of  revelcttion.  These  objections  may  be 
urged  against  natural  as  well  as  against  revealed  reb'gion;  and  the  answers 
here  given  are  ahnost  equally  applicable  in  both  cases^TT.) 
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in  the  degree  wMdi  we  think  he  mi^t,  and  ^bich  we 
imagine  would  be  most  to  onr  particular  advantage;  and 
also  that  it  cannot  be  thought  he  would  bestow  a  favour 
upon  any  unless  he  bestowed  the  same  upon  all— supposi- 
tions which  we  find  contradicted  not  by  a  few  instances  in 
God's  natin-al  government  of  the  world,  but  by  the  general 
analogy  of  nature  together  ^ 

Persons  who  speak  of  the  evidence  of  religion  as  donbtftil, 
and  of  this  supposed  doubtfulness  as  a  positive  argument 
against  it,  should  be  put  upon  considering  what  that  evidence 
indeed  ft,  which  they  act  upon  with  regard  to  their  tempoial 
interests.  For  it  is  not  only  extremely  difficult,  but  in  mmj 
cases  absolutely  impossible,  to  balance  pleasure  and  pain, 
satisfaction  and  uneasiness,  so  as  to  be  able  to  say  on  which 
side  the  overplus  is.  There  are  the  like  difficulties  and 
impossibilities  in  making  the  due  aHovTances  for  a  change  of 
temper  and  taste,  for  satiety,  disgusts,  ill-healtii;  any  of  which 
render  men  incapable  of  enjoying,  after  they  have  obtained 
what  they  most  eagerly  desired.  Niunberless  too  are  the 
accidents,  besides  fiiat  one  of  imtimely  death,  which  may 
even  probably  disappoint  the  best  concerted  schemes :  and 
strong  objections  are  often  seen  to  lie  against  them,  not  to 
be  removed  or  answered,  but  which  seem  overbalanced  by 
reasons  on  the  other  side ;  so  as  that  the  certain  difficnlties 
and  dangers  of  the  pursuit  are  by  every  one  thought  justly 
disregarded,  upon  account  of  the  appearing  greater  advan- 
tages in  case  of  success,  though  there  be  but  little  proba- 
bilily  of  it.  Lastly,  every  one  observes  our  liableness,if  ^6 
be  not  upon  our  guard,  to.be  deceived  by  the  falsehood  of 
men  and  the  false  appearances  of  things ;  and  this  danger 
must  be  greatly  increased  if  there  be  a  strong  bias  wito 
si:q[>pose  from  indulged  passion,  to  fevour  the  deceit.  Hence 
arises  that  great  uncertainty  and  doubtfulness  of  proo^ 

*  Stated  in  syllogiatic  form,  the  answer  to  the  above  objection*  is  ^^ 
All  objections  resting  upon  weak  suppositions  are  themselves  weak ;  ui^^ 
objections  rest  on  weak  suppositions ;  therefore,  these  objections  are  veak. 

To  prove  ^e  minor  premiss  we  remark  that  the  above  objections  re«ton» 
stronger  suppositions  than  the  following:^ — (1.)  That  it  is  imptobahlelw 
God  would  have  bestowed  any  fitvour  on  us  except  in  the  degree  wWeh 
seems  to  us  the  beet.  (2.)  That  it  is  improbable  tlmt  Qod  should  bs^ 
bestowed  a  &vonr  on  any  which  he  has  not  bestowed  upon  all.  Nov  the* 
fuppositio&s  are  contradicted  by  the  genend  analogy  of  nature  altogether. 
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wherein  our  temporal  interest  really  consists,  what  are  the 
most  probable  means  of  attaining  it,  and  whether  those 
means  will  eyentuaUy  be  successful.  And  numberless 
instances  there  are,  in  the  daily  course  of  lifjp,  in  which  all 
men  think  it  reasonable  to  engage  in  pursuits,  though  the 
probability  is  greatly  against  succeeding ;  and  to  make  such 
provision  for  themselves  as  it  is  supposable  they  may  have 
occasion  for,  though  the  plaiu  acknowledged  probability  is 
that  they  never  shall  Then  those  who  think  the  objection 
{gainst  revelation,  £rom  its  light  not  being  universal,  to  be 
of  wdight,  should  observe,  that  the  Author  of  Nature,  in 
numberiess  instances,  bestows  that  upon  some  which  he 
does  net  upon  others,  who  seem  equally  to  stand  in  need  of 
it.  Indeed,  he  appears  to  bestow  all  his  gifts  with  the 
most  promiscuous  variety  among  creatures  of  the  same 
species :  health  and  strength,  capacities  of  prudence  and  of 
^owledge,  means  of  improvement,  riches,  and  all  external 
advantages.  And  as  there  are  not  any  two  men  found  of 
exactly  like  shape  and  features,  so  it  is  probable  there  are 
not  any  two  of  an  exactly  like  constitution,  temper,  and 
situation  with  regard  to  the  goods  and  evils  of  life.  Yet, 
notwithstanding  these  uncertainties  and  varieties,  God  does 
exercise  a  natural  government  over  the  world,  and  there  is 
such  a  thing  as  a  prudent  and  imprudent  institution  of  life, 
with  regard  to  our  health  and  our  affairs,  under  that  his 
natural  government. 

As  neither  the  Jewish  nor  Christian  revelation  have  been 
universal,  and  as  they  have  been  afforded  to  a  greater  or 
less  part  of  the  world  at  different  times,  so  likewise  at  dif- 
ferent times  both  revelations  have  had  different  degrees  of 
evidence.  The  Jews  who  lived  during  the  succession  of 
prophets,  that  is,  from  Moses  till  after  the  Captivity,  had 
higher  evidence  of  the  truth  of  their  religion,  than  those  had 
who  lived  in  the  interval  between  the  last-mentioned  period 
and  the  coming  of  Christ  And  the  first  Christians  had 
higher  evidence  of  the  miracles  wrought  in  attestation  of 
Christianity  than  what  we  have  now*.     They  had  also  a 

*  The  erideiice  for  ChristiaTiity  from  miracles,  and  from  the  lives  of  its 
'pi'vAuwon,  was  stronger  i»  tbe  first  Christians  than  it  is  to  ns ;  on  the  other 
htad,  the  eridenee  fnm  the  fuHilBient  of  prophecy  is  stronger  to  us  than  it 
-wsA  t&  the  first  Cairistisns.  See  the  same  argument  repeated  by  Butler  in 
ibe  opening  sentences  of  Sermon  i.  (pp.  385,  3S6)  (m  Human  Nature. — JEd. 
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strong  presumptive  proof  of  the  truth  of  it,  perhaps  of  much 
greater  force  in  way  of  argument  than  many  think,  of  which- 
we  have  very  little  remaining;  I  mean  the  presumptive  proof 
of  its  truth  fr<^  the  influence  which  it  had  upon  the  lives 
of  the  generahty  of  its  professors.  And  we,  or  future  ages, 
may  possibly  have  a  proof  of  it,  which  they  could  not  have, 
from  the  conformity  between  the  prophetic  history,  and  the 
state  of  the  world  and  of  Christianity.  And  further,  if  we 
were  to  suppose  the  evidence  which  some  have  of  religion 
to  amount  to  little  more  than  seeing  that  it  may  be  true, 
but  that  they  remain  in  great  doubts  and  uncertainties 
about  both  its  evidence  and  its  nature,  and  great  perplexities 
concerning  the  rule  of  life ;  others  to  have  a  full  conviction 
of  the  truth  of  religion,  with  a  distinct  knowledge  of  their 
duty,  and  others  severally  to  have  all  the  intermediate 
degrees  of  religious  light  and  evidence  which  lie  between 
these  two — ^if  we  put  &e  case,  that  for  the  present,  it  was 
intended  revelation  should  be  no  more  than  a  small  light,  in 
the  midst  of  a  world  greatly  overspread,  notwithstanding  it, 
with  ignorance  and  darkness ;  that  certain  glimmerings  of 
this  light  should  extend  and  be  directed  to  remote  distances, 
in  such  a  manner  as  that  those  who  recdly  partook  of  it 
should  not  discern  from  whence  it  originally  came;  that 
some  in  a  nearer  situation  to  it  should  have  its  light 
obscured,  and,  in  different  ways  and  degrees,  intercepted : 
and  that  others  should  be  placed  within  its  clearer  influence, 
and  be  much  more  enlivened,  cheered,  and  directed  by  it; 
but  yet  that  even  to  these  it  should  be  no  more  than  a  ligkt 
shining  in  a  dark  place;  all  this  would  be  perfectly  uniform, 
and  of  a  piece  with  the  conduct  of  Providence,  in  the  dis- 
tribution of  its  other  blessings.  If  the  fact  of  the  case  really 
were  that  some  have  received  no  light  at  all  from  the  Scrip- 
ture, as  many  ages  and  countries  in  the  heathen  world ;  that 
others,  though  they  have,  by  means  of  it,  had  essential  or 
natural  religion  enforced  upon  their  consciences,  yet  have 
never  had  the  genuine  Scriptm-e  revelation  with  its  real 
evidence  proposed  to  theu'  consideration ;  and  the  ancient 
Persians  and  modem  Mahometans  may  possibly  be  in- 
stances of  people  in  a  situation  somewhat  like  to  this ;  that 
others,  though  they  have  had  the  Scripture  laid  before  them 
as  of  divine  revelation,  yet  have  had  it  with  the  system  and 
evidence  of  Christianity  so  interpolated,  the  system  so  cor- 
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rupted,  the  evidence  so  blended  with  false  miracles,  as  to 
leave  the  mind  in  the  utmost  doubtfulness  and  uncertainty 
about  the  whole,  which  may  be  the  state  of  some  thoughtful 
men  in  most  of  those  nations  who  call  themselves  Christian ; 
and  lastly,  that  others  have  had  Christianity  offered  to  them 
in  its  genuine  simplicity,  and  with  its  proper  evidence,  as 
persons  in  countries  and  churches  of  civil  and  of  Christian 
liberty;  but  however  that  even  these  persons  are  left  in 
great  ignorance  in  many  respects,  and  have  by  no  means 
light  afforded  them  enough  to  satisfy  their  curiosity,  but 
only  to  regulate  theu'  life,  to  teach  them  their  duty,  and 
encourage  them  in  the  careful  discharge  of  it ;  I  say,  if  we 
were  to  suppose  this  somewhat  of  a  general  true  account  of 
the  degrees  of  moral  and  religious  light  and  evidence  which 
were  intended  to  be  afforded  manfind,  and  of  what  has 
actually  been  and  is  then'  situation  in  their  moral  and  re- 
Hgious  capacity ;  there  would  be  nothing  in  all  this  ignor- 
ance, doubtfulness,  and  uncertainty,  in  all  these  varieties 
and  supposed  disadvantages  of  some  in  comparison  of  others, 
respecting  religion,  but  may  be  paralleled  by  manifest 
analogies  in  the  natural  dispensations  of  Providence  at  pre- 
sent, and  considering  ourselves  merely  in  our  temporal 
capacity. 

Nor  is  there  anything  shocking  in  all  this,  or  which 
would  seem  to  bear  hard  upon  tiie  moral  administration 
in  nature,  if  we  would  really  keep  in  mind,  that  every  one 
shall  be  dealt  equitably  with :  instead  of  forgetting  this,  or 
explaining  it  away,  after  it  is  acknowledged  in  words  ^.  All 
shadow  of  injustice,  and  indeed  all  harsh  appearances,  in 
this  various  economy  of  Providence,  would  be  lost,  if  we 
would  keep  in  mind,  that  every  merciful  allowance  shall  be 
made,  and  no  more  be  required  of  any  one,  than  what  might 
have  been  equitably  expected  of  him,  from  the  circumstances 
in  which  he  was  placed ;  and  not  what  might  have  been 
expected  had  he  been  placed  in  other  circumstances  :  L  e,, 
in  Scripture  language,  that  every  man  shall  be  accepted 
according  to   what  he  had,  not  according  to  what  he  had 

'  We  are  thus  to  guard  against  two  possible  £ilse  inferences  from  what 
has  been  stated  above.  First,  it  is  not  implied  that  all  men's  religious  con- 
dition is  equally  advantageous.  Secondly,  the  fact  that  some  are  in  a  less 
advantageous  religions  condition  than  others  is  no  reason  why  they  should 
not  endeavour  themselves,  and  others  for  them,  to  improve  their  condition 
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not  ^  This,  howevear,  doth  not  by  any  means  imply,  that  all 
persons'  condition  here  is  equally  advantageous  with  respect 
to  futurity.  And  Providence's  designing  to  place  some  in 
greater  darkness  with  respect  to  religious  knowledge,  is  no 
more  a  reason  why  they  should  not  endeavour  to  get  out 
of  that  darkness,  and  others  to  bring  them  out  of  it,  than 
why  ignorant  and  slow  people,  in  matters  of  other  know- 
ledge, should  not  endeavour  to  learn,  or  should  not  be 
instructed. 

It  is  not  unreasonable  to  suppose,  that  the  same  wise  and 
good  prmciple,  whatever  it  was,  which  disposed  the  Author 
of  Nature  to  make  different  kinds  and  orders  of  creatures, 
disposed  him  also  to  place  creatiures  of  like  kinds  in  differ- 
ent situations :  and  that  the  same  prmciple  which  disposed 
him  to  make  creatures  of  different  moral  capacities,  disposed 
him  also  to  place  creatures  of  like  moral  capacities  in  differ- 
ent rehgious  situations;  and  even  the  same  creatures  in 
different  periods  of  their  being.  And  the  accomit  or  reason 
of  this  is  also  most  probably  the  account  why  the  constitu- 
tion of  things  is  such  as  that  creatures  of  moral  natures  or 
capacities,  for  a  considerable  part  of  that  duration  in  which 
they  are  living  agents,  are  not  at  all  subjects  of  morality 
and  religion,  but  grow  up  to  be  so,  and  grow  up  to  be  so 
more  and  more  gradually  from  childhood  to  mature  age. 

What,  in  particular,  is  the  account  or  reason  of  tliese 
things,  we  must  be  greatly  in  the  dark,  were  it  only  that 
we  know  so  very  little  even  of  our  own  case^.  Our  present 
state  may  possibly  be  the  consequence  of  somewhat  past, 
which  we  are  wholly  ignorant  of,  as  it  has  a  reference  to 
somewhat  to  come,  of  which  we  know  scarce  any  more  than 
is  necessary  for  practice.  A  system,  or  constitution,  in  its 
notion,  implies  variety ;  and  so  complicated  a  one  as  this 
world,  very  great  variety.  So  that  were  revelation  universal, 
yet,  from  men's  different  capacities  of  understanding,  fiom 
the  different  lengths  of  their  lives,  their  different  educations 
and  other  external  circmnstances,  and  from  tiieir  difference 

'  2  Cor.  viii.  12. 
^  '  To  expect  a  distinct  comprebensiTe  yiew  of  the  whole  suhject,  dear  of 
difficulties  and  objections,  is  to  forget  our  nature  and  condition,  neither  of 
which  admit  of  sach  knowledge  with  respect  to  any  science  whafcever ;  a«J  to 
inquire  with  this  expectation  is  not  to  inquire  as  a  man,  but  aaono  of  aaotiMr 
order  of  creatures. — Builer't  Semion  on  the  IgnorcMoe  qf  MMn.    {^^) 
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of  i^exaper  and  bodily  constitution ;  their  religious  situations 
would  be  widely  different,  and  the  disadvantage  of  some  in 
comparison  of  others,  p^hs^s^  altogether  as  much  as  at  pre- 
sent And  the  true  account,  whatever  it  be,  why  mankind, 
or  such  a  part  of  mankind,  are  placed  in  this  condition  of 
ignorance,  must  be  supposed  also  the  true  account  of  our 
fiirther  ignorance  in  not  knowing  the  reasons  why,  or  whence 
it  is,  that  they  are  placed  in  this  condition.  But  the  follow- 
ing practical  reflections  may  deserve  the  serious  consider- 
ation of  those  persons  who  think  the  circimistances  of  man- 
kind or  their  own,  in  the  forementioned  respects,  a  ground 
of  complaint. 

Fust.  The  evidence  of  religion  not  appearing  obvious, 
may  constitute  one  particular  part  of  some  men's  trial  in 
the  religious  sense ;  as  it  gives  scope  for  a  virtuous  exercise, 
or  vicious  neglect  of  their  understanding,  in  examining  or 
not  examining  into  that  evidence.  There  seems  no  possible 
reason  to  be  given,  why  we  may  not  be  in  a  state  of  moral 
probation,  with  regard  to  the  exercise  of  our  understanding 
upon  the  subject  of  religion,  as  we  are  with  regard  to  our 
behaviour  in  common  af&irs.  The  former  is  as  much  a 
thing  within  our  power  and  choice  as  the  latter.  And  I 
suppose  it  is  to  be  laid  down  for  certain,  that  the  same 
character,  the  same  inward  principle,  which,  after  a  man  is 
convinced  of  the  truth  of  rehgion,  renders  him  obedient  to 
the  precepts  of  it,  would,  were  he  not  thus  convinced,  set 
him  about  an  examination  of  it,  upon  its  system  and  evi- 
dence being  ofiGered  to  his  thoughts ;  and  that  in  the  latter 
state  his  examination  would  be  with  an  impartiality,  serious- 
ness, and  solicitude,  proportionable  to  what  his  obedience 
is  in  the  former.  And  as  inattention,  negUgence,  want  of 
all  serious  concern,  about  a  matter  of  such  a  nature  and 
such  importance,  when  offered  to  men's  consideration,  is, 
before  a  distinct  conviction  of  its  truth,  as  real  immoral 
depravity  and  dissoluteness,  as  neglect  of  religious  practice 
afiber  such  conviction ;  so  active  soUcitude  about  it,  and  fair 
impartial  consideration  of  its  evidence,  before  such  con- 
viction, is  as  really  an  exercise  of  a  morally  ri^t  temper, 
as  is  religious  practice  after.  Thus,  that  religion  is  not 
intuitively  true,  but  a  matter  of  deduction  and  inference; 
that  a  conviction  of  its  truth  is  not  forced  upon  every  one, 
but  left  to  be,  by  somej  collected  with  heedM  attention  to 
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premises;  this  as  much  constitutes  religious probatioa, as 
much  affords  sphere,  scope,  opportunity-,  for  right  and 
wrong  behaviour,  as  anything  whatever  does.  And  their 
manner  of  treating  this  subject,  when  laid  before  them, 
shows  what  is  in  their  heart,  and  is  an  exertion  of  it. 

Secondly.  It  appears  to  be  a  thing  as  evident,  thouj^  it 
is  not  so  much  attended  to,  that  if,  upon  consideration  of 
religion,  the  evidence  of  it  should  seem  to  any  persons 
doubtful,  in  the  highest  supposable  degree,  even  this 
doubtful  evidence  will,  however,  put  them  into  a  gemd 
state  of  probation  in  the  moral  and  religious  sense  ^  For, 
suppose  a  man  to  be  really  in  doubt  whether  such  a  perscm 
had  not  done  him  the  greatest  favour ;  or,  whether  his 
whole  temporal  interest  did  not  depend  upon  that  person: 
no  one,  who  had  any  sense  of  gratitude  and  of  prudenjje, 
could  possibly  consider  himself  in  the  same  situation,  with 
regard  to  such  person,  as  if  he  had  no  such  douht  I& 
truth,  it  is  as  just  to  say  that  certainty  and  doubt  are  the 
same,  as  to  say  the  situations  now  mentioned  would  leave 
a  man  as  entirely  at  liberty  in  point  of  gratitude  or  pru- 
dence, as  he  would  be  were  he  certain  he  had  received  no 
favour  from  such  person,  or  that  he  no  way  depended  upon 
him.  And  thus,  though  the  evidence  of  religion  which  is 
afforded  to  some  men  should  be  little  more  than  that  they 
are  given  to  see  the  system  of  Christianity,  or  religion  in 
general,  to  be  supposable  and  credible,  this  ought  in  all 
reason  to  beget  a  serious  practical  apprehension  that  it  may 
be  true.  And  even  this  will  afford  matter  of  exercise  for 
religious  suspense  and  deliberation,  for  moral  resolution 
and  self-government;  because  the  apprehension  tot  re- 
ligion may  be  true  does  as  really  lay  men  under  obligations 
as  a  full  conviction  that  it  is  true.  It  gives  occasion  and 
motives  to  consider  further  the  important  subject,  to  pre- 
serve attentively  upon  their  minds  a  general  implicit  s^ 
that  they  may  be  under  divine  moral  government,  an  awfiu 
solicitude  about  religion,  whether  natural  or  revealed.  Such 
apprehension  ought  to  turn  men's  eyes  to  every  degree  of 
new  light  which  may  be  had,  from  whatever  side  it  comes; 

*  The  suppoied  deficiency  (even  if  it  lead  to  the  highest  degree  of  doo^) 
in  the  evidence  of  rerektion  may  constitute  a  ffenerai  moral  proftfltum,  wf 
even  the  highest  degree  of  religious  doubt  oonoeming  the  evidence  of  revaf 
tion  imposes  the  pcactical  obligations  of  religions  deUberation.-^lf*) 
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and  induce  them  to  refrain,  in  the  mean  time,  from  all 
immoralities,  and  live  in  the  conscientious  practice  of  every 
common  virtue.  Especially  are  they  bound  to  keep  at  the 
greatest  distance  from  all  dissolute  profaneness,  for  this  the 
very  nature  of  the  case  forbids,  and  to  treat  with  highest 
reverence  a  matter  upon  which  their  own  whole  interest 
and  being,  and  the  fate  of  nature,  depend.  This  behar 
viour,  and  an  active  endeavour  to  maintain  within  them- 
selves this  temper,  is  the  business,  the  duty,  and  the  wisdom 
of  those  persons  who  complain  of  the  doubtfulness  of  re- 
ligion ;  is  what  they  are  imder  the  most  proper  obligations 
to  S  and  such  behaviour  is  an  exertion  of,  and  has  a 
tendency  to  improve  in  them  that  character  which  the 
practice  of  all  &e  several  duties  of  religion,  from  a  full 
conviction  of  its  truth,  is  an  exertion  of,  and  has  a  tendency 
to  improve  in  others:  others,  I  say,  to  whom  God  has 
afforded  such  conviction.  Nay,  considering  the  infinite 
importance  of  religion,  revealed  as  well  as  natural,  I  think 
it  may  be  said  in  general,  that  whoever  will  weigh  the 
matter  thoroughly,  may  see  there  is  not  near  so  much 
difference,  as  is  commonly  imagined,  between  what  ought 
in  reason  to  be  the  rule  of  life,  to  those  persons  who  are 
fully  convinced  of  its  truth,  and  to  those  who  have  only  a 
serious  doubting  apprehension  that  it  may  be  true.  Their 
hopes,  and  fears,  and  obligations,  will  be  in  various  degrees ; 
but  as  the  subject-matter  of  their  hopes  and  fears  is  the 
same,  so  the  subject-matter  of  their  obligations,  what  they 
are  bound  to  do  and  to  refiuin  from,  is  not  so  very  unlike. 

It  is  to  be  observed  further,  that,  from  a  character  of 
understanding,  or  a  situation  of  influence  in  the  world,  some 
persons  have  it  in  their  power  to  do  infinitely  more  harm  or 
good,  by  setting  an  example  of  profaneness  and  avowed  dis- 
regard to  all  religion,  or,  on  the  contrary,  of  a  serious,  though 
perhaps  doubting,  apprehension  of  its  truth,  and  of  a  reve- 
rend regard  to  it  imder  this  doubtfulness,  timn  they  can  do 

'  For  would  it  not  be  madness  for  a  man  to  forsake  a  safe  road,  and 
prefer  to  it  one  in  which  he  acknowledges  there  is  an  even  chance,  likewise, 
of  his  going  safe  through  it)  Tet  there  are  people  absurd  enough  to  take 
the  inpposed  doubtfulness  of  religion  for  the  same  thing  as  a  proof  of  its 
falsehood,  after  they  have  condnded  it  donbtin],  from  having  it  often  called 
in  question.  This  shows  how  infinitely  unreasonable  sceptical  men  are  with 
regard  to  religion,  and  that  they  really  lay  aside  their  reason  upon  this  sub- 
ject as  much  as  the  most  extrawigant  efi^kutiattt, — BuHen's  Cluurge.    (Ed,) 
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by  acting  well  or  ill  in  all  ^e  commcNi  intereourses  amongst 
mankind.  And  consequently  they  are  most  highly  aceomit- 
able  for  a  bdiavioor,  which,  they  may  easily  foresee,  is  of 
such  importance,  and  in  which  there  is  most  plainly  a  zi^t 
and  a  wrong,  even  admitting  the  evidence  of  rehgion  to  be 
as  doubtful  as  is  pretended. 

The  gromid  of  these  observations,  and  that  which  renders 
them  just  and  tme,  is  that  doubting^  necessarily  implies 
some  degree  of  evidence  for  that  of  which  we  douibt  For 
no  person  would  be  in  doubt  canceming  the  tniHi  of  a  num- 
ber of  facts  so  and  so  circumstanced,  wMch  should  accident- 
ally come  into  his  thoughts,  and  of  which  he  had  no  evi- 
dence at  all.  And  though  in  the  case  of  an  even  chance, 
and  where  consequently  we  were  in  doubt,  we  should  in 
common  language  say  that  we  had  no  evidence  at  all  for 
either  side ;  yet  that  situation  of  things,  which  renders  it  an 
even  chance  and  no  more,  that  sudx  an  event  will  happen, 
renders  this  case  equivalent  to  all  others,  where  there  is 
such  evidence  on  both  sides  of  a  question^,  as  leaves  the 
nund  in  doubt  concerning  the  truth.  Indeed  in  all  these 
cases,  there  is  no  more  evidence  on  one  side  than  on  the 
other ;  but  there  is  (what  is  equivalent  to)  much  more  for 
either,  than  for  the  truth  of  a  number  of  &cts,  which  come 
into  one's  thoughts  at  random.  And  thus,  in  all  these  cases, 
doubt  as  much  presupposes  evidence,  lower  degrees  of  evi- 
dence, as  belief  presupposes  higher,  and  certainty  hi^ier 
stilL  Any  one  who  will  a  littk  attend  to  the  nature  of 
evidence,  will  easily  caixy  this  observation  on,  and  see  that 
between  no  evidence  at  all,  and  that  degree  of  it  which 
affords  ground  of  doubt,  there  are  as  many  intermediate 
degrees,  as  there  ajre  between  that  degree  which,  is  the 
groimd  of  doubt  and  demonstration.  And  though  we  have 
not  faculties  to  distinguish  these  degrees  of  evidence  with 
any  sort  of  exactness,  yet,  in  proportion  as  they  axe  dis- 
cerned, they  ought  to  influence  our  practice.  Eor  it  is  as 
real  an  imperfection  in  the  moral  character,  not  to  be 

1  "Doubting"  ii  a  rdatire  teim,  and  implies  only  that  a  prtpondmintg  of 
evidence  it  against  a  het  or  pontioa.  In  tfau  is  cleady  implied  tiuki  tlMsaii 
on  the  other  lide  tome  amount  of  evideaoa,  gnater  or  amaller ;  and  if  M^ 
tihit  evidence^  wbatayer  its  wdght  may  be^^  haa  a  Jhir  olaim  to  be  takaa  into 
aoeount. — JBd, 

*  Introductioa. 
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influenced  in  practice  by  a  lower  decree  of  evidence  when 
discerned,  as  it  is  in  the  understanding  not  to  discern  it. 
And  as,  in  all  subjects  which  men  consider,  they  discern  the 
lower  as  well  as  higher  degrees  of  evidence,  proportionably 
to  their  capacity  of  understanding :  so,  in  practical  subjects, 
they  are  influenced  in  practice  by  the  lower  as  well  as 
higher  degrees  of  it,  proportionably  to  their  fairness  and 
honesty.  And  as,  in  proportion  to  defects  in  the  under 
standing,  men  are  unapt  to  see  lower  degrees  of  evidence, 
are  in  danger  of  overlooking-  evidence  when  it  is  not  glaring, 
and  are  easily  imposed  upon  in  such  cases ;  so,  in  propor- 
tion to  the  corruption  of  the  heart,  they  seem  capable  of 
satisfying  themselves  with  having  no  regard  in  practice  to 
evidence  acknowledged  real,  if  it  be  not  overbearing.  From 
these  things  it  must  follow,  that  doubting  concerning 
religion  implies  such  a  degree  of  evidence  for  it,  as,  joined 
with  the  consideration  of  its  importance,  unquestionably 
lays  men  under  the  obligations  before  mentioned,  to  have  a 
dutiful  regard  to  it  in  all  their  behaviour. 

Thirdly.  The  difficulties  in  which  the  evidence  of  reli- 
gion is  involved,  which  some  complain  of,  is  no  more  a 
just  ground  of  complaint,  than  the  external  circumstances 
of  temptation  which  others  are  placed  in,  or  than  diffi- 
culties in  the  practice  of  it,  after  a  full  conviction  of  its 
truth.  Temptations  render  our  state  a  more  improwng 
state  of  discipline  ^  than  it  would  be  otherwise :  as  they 
give  occasion  for  a  more  attentive  exercise  of  the  vir- 
tuous principle,  which  confirms  and  strengthens  it,  more 
than  an  easier  or  less  attentive  exercise  of  it  could.  Now 
speculative  difficulties  are,  in  this  respect,  of  the  very 
same  nature  with  these  external  temptations.  For  the 
evidence  of  religion  not  appearing  obvious  is  to  some 
persons  a  temptation  to  reject  it,  without  any  consider- 
ation at  all ;  and  therefore  requires  such  an  attentive  exer- 
cise of  the  virtuous  principle,  seriously  to  consider  that 
evidence,  as  there  would  be  no  occasion  for,  but  for  such 
temptation.  And  the  supposed  doubtfulness  of  its  evi- 
dence, alter  it  has  been  in  some  sort  considered,  affords 
opportunity  to  an  unfair  mind  of  explaining  away,  and 
deceitfully  hiding  from  itself,  that  evidence  which  it  might 
see;  and  also  for  men's  encouraging  themselves   in  vice, 

*  Part  I.  chap.  v. 
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from  hopes  of  impunity,  though  they  do  clearly  see  Urns 
much  at  least,  that  these  hopes  are  uncertain:  in  like 
manner  as  the  common  temptation  to  many  instances  of 
folly,  which  end  in  tempoml  infamy  and  ruin,  is  the 
ground  for  hope  of  not  heing  detected,  and  of  escaping 
with  impunity;  i.  e.,  the  doubtfulness  of  the  proof  before- 
hand, that  such  foolish  behaviour  will  thus  end  in  infamy 
and  iniin.  On  the  contrary,  supposed  doubtfulness  in  the 
evidence  of  religion  calls  for  a  more  careful  and  attentive 
exercise  of  the  virtuous  principle,  in  fairly  yielding  them- 
selves up  to  the  proper  influence  of  any  real  evidence, 
though  doubtful ;  and  in  practising  conscientiously  aU  virtue, 
though  under  some  uncertainty,  whether  the  government 
in  the  universe  may  not  possibly  be  such,  as  that  vice  may 
escape  with  impunity.  And  in  general,  temptation,  meaning 
by  this  word  the  lesser  allurements  to  wrong  and  difficulties 
in  the  discharge  of  our  duty,  as  well  as  the  greater  ones; 
temptation,  I  say,  as  such  and  of  every  kind  and  degree,  as 
it  calls  forth  some  virtuous  efforts,  additional  to  what  would 
otherwise  have  been  wanting,  cannot  but  be  an  additional 
discipline  and  improvement  of  virtue,  as  well  as  probation 
of  it  in  the  other  senses  of  that  word^  So  that  the  veiy 
same  account  is  to  be  given,  why  the  evidence  of  religion 
should  be  left  in  such  a  manner,  as  to  require,  in  some,  an 
attentive,  solicitous,  perhaps  painful  exercise  of  their  under- 
standing about  it ;  as  why  ofliers  should  be  placed  in  such 
circiunstances,  as  that  the  practice  of  its  common  duties, 
after  a  full  conviction  of  the  truth  of  it,  should  require  at- 
tention, solicitude,  and  pains ;  or,  why  appearing  doubtfulness 
should  be  permitted  to  afford  matter  of  temptation  to  some; 
as  why  external  difficulties  and  allm'ements  should  be  per- 
mitted to  afford  matter  of  temptation  to  others  *.  The  same 
account  also  is  to  be  given,  why  some  should  be  exercised 
with  temptations  of  bofii  these  kinds ;  as  why  others  should 
be  exercised  with  the  latter  in  such  veiy  high  degrees,  as 
some  have  been,  particularly  as  the  primitive  Christians  were. 

'  Part  I.,  chap,  iv.,  and  p.  160. 

'  Since  temptation,  of  whatever  kind  (inasmuch  as  it  calls  forth  TittaOTM 
eflforts),  cannot  hut  conduce  to  moral  discipline  and  improyementy  the  same 
reason  is  to  be  given  why  the  deficiency  in  the  evidefuce  of  religfion  should  be 
an  intellectual  temptation  to  some,  as  why  difficulties  in  the  jpracticeol 
religion  should  be  a  practical  temptation  and  consequent  virtuous  discipline 
to  others.— (TT.) 
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Nor  does  there  appear  any  absurdity  va.  supposing,  that 
the  speculative  difficulties,  in  which  the  evidence  of  religion 
is  involved,  may  make  even  the  principal  part  of  some  per- 
sons' trial.  For  as  the  chief  temptations  of  the  generality  of 
the  world  are  the  ordinary  motives  to  injustice  or  un- 
restrained pleasure;  or  to  live  in  the  neglect  of  religion  from 
that  frame  of  mind,  which  renders  many  persons  almost 
without  feeling  as  to  anything  distant,  or  which  is  not  the 
object  of  their  senses :  so.  there  are  other  persons  without 
this  shallowness  of  temper,  persons  of  a  deeper  sense  as  to 
what  is  invisible  and  ftiture ;  who  not  only  see,  but  have  a 
general  practical  feeling,  that  what  is  to  come  will  be  pre- 
sent, and  that  things  are  not  less  real  for  their  not  being 
the  objects  of  sense;  and  who,  from  their  natural  constitu- 
tion of  body  and  of  temper,  and  from  their  external  con- 
dition, may  have  small  temptations  to  behave  ill,  small 
difficulty  in  behaving  well,  in  the  common  course  of  life. 
Now  when  these  latter  persons  have  a  distinct  fiill  conviction 
of  the  truth  of  religion,  without  any  possible  doubts  or  dif- 
ficulties, the  practice  of  it  is  to  them  unavoidable,  unless 
they  will  do  a  constant  violence  to  their  own  minds ;  and 
reUgion  is  scarce  any  more  a  discipline  to  them,  than  it  is 
to  creatures  in  a  state  of  perfection.  Yet  these  persons  may 
possibly  stand  in  need  of  moral  discipline  and  exercise  in 
a  higher  degree,  than  they  would  have  by  such  an  easy  prac- 
tice of  religion.  Or  it  may  be  requisite,  for  reasons  unknown 
to  us,  that  they  should  give  some  further  manifestation* 
what  is  their  moral  character,  to  the  creation  of  God,  than 
such  a  practice  of  it  would  be.  Thus  in  the  great  variety 
of  religious  situations  in  which  men  are  placed,  what  con- 
stitutes, what  chiefly  and  peculiarly  constitutes,  the  probation, 
in  all  senses,  of  some  persons,  may  be  the  difficulties  in 
which  the  evidence  of  religion  is  involved ;  and  their  prin- 
cipal and  distinguished  trial  may  be,  how  they  wiU  behave 
under  and  with  respect  to  these  difficulties.  Circumstances 
in  men's  situation  in  their  temporal  capacity,  analogous  in 
good  measure  to  this  respecting  religion,  are  to  be  observed. 
We  find  some  persons  are  placed  in  such  a  situation  in  the 
world,  as  that  flieir  chief  (fifficulty  with  regard  to  conduct, 
is  not  the  doing  what  is  prudent  when  it  is  known ;  for  this, 
in  numberless  cases,  is,  as  easy  as  the  contrary ;  but  to  some 
>  P.  160. 
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the  piificipat  exercise  is  recollection  and  being  upon  their 
guard  against  deceits,  the  deceits  suppose  of  those  about 
them ;  against  false  appearances  of  reason  and  prudence. 
To  persons  in  some  situations,  the  principal  exercise  with 
respect  to  cosiduct  is,  attention  in  order  to  inform  them- 
selves what  is  proper,  what  is  really  the  reasonable  and 
pnidait  part  to  act. 

But  as  I  have  hitherto  gone  upon  supposition,  that  men's 
dissatisfaction  with  the  evidence  of  religion  is  not  owmg  to 
their  neglects  or  prejudices ;  it  must  be  added,  on  the  ofiier 
hand,  in  all  common  reason,  and  as  what  the  truth  of  the 
case  plainly  requires  should  be  added,  that  sudi  dissatisfac- 
tion possibly  may  be  owing  to  those,  possibly  may  be  men's 
(rnn  fault  ^.     For, 

If  there  are  any  persons  who  never  set  themselves 
heartily  and  in  earnest  to  be  informed  in  religion ;  if  there 
are  any  who  secretly  wish  it  may  not  prove  true ;  and  are 
less  attentive  to  evidence  than  to  diflSculties,  and  more  to 
objections  than  to  what  is  said  in  answer  to  them :  these 
persons  will  scarce  be  thought  in  a  likely  way  of  seeing  the 
evidence  of  rehgion,  though  it  were  most  certainly  true,  and 
capable  of  being  ever  so  fully  proved.  If  any  accustom 
themselves  to  consider  this  subject  usually  in  the  way  of 
mirth  and  sport ;  if  they  attend  to  forms  and  representations, 
and  inadequate  manners  of  expression,  instead  of  the  real 
things  intended  by  them ;  (for  signs  often  can  be  no  more 
than  inadequately  expressive  of  Qie  things  signified ;)  or  if 
they  substitute  human  errors  in  the  room  of  divine  truth; 
why  may  not  all,  or  any  of  these  things,  hinder  some  men 
from  seeing  that  evidence,  which  really  is  seen  by  others ; 
as  a  like  turn  of  mind,  with  respect  to  matters  of  common 
speculation  and  practice,  does,  we  find  by  experience,  hinder 
them  from  attaining  that  knowledge  and  right  understand- 
ing, in  matters  of  common  speculatian  and  practice,  which 
more  fair  and  attentive  minds  attain  to^?  And  the  effect 
will  be  the  same,  whether  their  neglect  (rf  seriously  con- 

*  The. preceding  aigamentg  liave  gone  on  the  supposition  that  men's  &■ 
ntkfifkction  with  the  evidence  of  rerelation  does  not  proceed  fimn  tiieir  own 
vices  and  prejudices,  and  is  not  their  own  faoh.  But  fOtaOAj,  after  all,  the 
&nlt  may  lie  in  the  objector,  not  in  the  Aing  ohjected  to.-— (TT.)  This  ii 
what  Butler  goes  on  to  consider  here.— £<{. 

*  The  internal  evidence  of  religion  seems  chiefly  to  have  been  intended  as 
a  means  of  moral  probation.    See  St.  John  vii  17. Ed. 
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sidering  the  evidence  of  religion,  and  their  indirect  behaviour 
with  regard  to  it,  proceed  ^om  mere  carelessness,  or  ^m 
the  grosser  vices ;  or  whether  it  be  owing  to  this,  that  forms 
and  figuradre  manners  of  expression,  as  well  as  erroiB, 
administer  occasions  of  ridicule,  when  the  things  intended, 
and  the  Irath  itself,  would  not.  Men  may  indulge  a 
ludicrous  turn  so  far  as  to  lose  all  sense  of  conduct  and 
prudence  in  worldly  afifairs,  and  even,  as  it  seems,  to  impair 
their  faculty  of  reason.  And  in  general,  levity,  careless- 
ness, passion,  and  prejudice  do  hinder  us  from  being  rightly 
informed,  with  respect  to  common  things;  and  they  may,  in 
like  manner,  and  perhaps  in  some  further  providential 
manner,  with  respect  to  moral  and  religious  subjects ;  may 
hinder  evidence  from  being  laid  before  us,  and  from  being 
seen  when  it  is.  The  Scripture  *  does  declare,  that  every 
one  shall  not  understand.  And  it  makes  no  difference,  by 
what  providential  conduct  this  comes  to  pass :  whether  the 
evidence  of  Christianity  was,  originally  and  with  design,  put 
and  left  so,  as  that  those  who  are  desirous  of  evading  moral 
obligations  should  not  see  it;  and  that  honest-minded  persons 
shocdd :  or  whether  it  comes  to  pass  by  any  other  means. 

Pmiher:  the  general  proof  of  natural  religion  and  of 
Christianity  does,  I  think,  lie  level  to  common  men ;  even 
those,  the  greatest  part  of  whose  time,  from  childhood  to 
old  age,  is  ^en  up  with  providing  for  themselves  and  their 
families  the  common  conveniences,  perhaps  necessaries,  of 
life :  those,  I  mean,  of  this  rank  who  ever  think  at  all  of 
asking  after  proof,  or  attending  to  it  Common  men,  were 
they  as  much  in  earnest  about  religion  as  about  their  tem- 
poral affairs,  are  capable  of  being  convinced,  upon  real  evi- 
dence, that  ther^  is  a  God  who  governs  the  world,  and  they 
feel  themselves  to  be  of  a  moral  nature,  and  accountable  crea- 
tures. And  as  Christianity  entirely  falls  in  with  this  their 
natural  sense  of  things,  so  they  are  capable,  not  only  of 

'  Ban.  zii.  10.  See  also  Isa.  zzix.  13,  14.  Matt.  -n.  23,  and  xi.  25, 
and  ziii.  11,  12.  Jolin  iii.  19,  and  v.  44.  1  Cor.  ii.  14,  and  2  Cor.  iy.  4. 
2  Tim.  iii.  13  ;  and  that  affectionate  as  well  as  aiithoritatiTe  admonition,  so 
very  manj  times  inculeated.  He  that  hath  ears  to  hear,  let  him  hear. 
Grotins  saw  so  strongly  the  thing  intended  in  these  and  other  passages  of 
Scripture  of  the  like  sense,  as  to  say  that  the  proof  given  us  of  Ghristiani^ 
was  less  than  it  might  have  been,  for  this  very  purpose :  Ut  ita  sermo  Bvavr 
gelii  tanmtam  lapis  esset  Lydius  ad  quern  ingenia  sanabUia  explorarentMn 
De  Ver.  &.  C.  lib.  ii.  towards  the  end. 
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being  persuaded,  but  of  being  made  to  see,  tbat  there  is 
evidence  of  miracles  iinrought  in  attestation  of  it,  and  many 
appearing  completions  of  prophecy.  But  though  this  proof 
is  real  and  conclusive,  yet  it  is  liable  to  objections,  and  may 
be  run  up  into  difficulties,  which,  however,  persons  who  are 
capable  not  only  of  talking  of,  but  of  really  seeing,  are  car 
pable  also  of  seeing  through :  t.  e.,  not  of  clearing  up  and 
answering  them,  so  as  to  satisfy  their  ciuiosily,  for  of  such 
knowledge  we  are  not  capable  with  respect  to  any  one  thing 
in  nature ;  but  capable  of  seeing  that  the  proof  is  not  lost 
in  these  (hfficulties,  or  destroyed  by  these  objections.  But 
then  a  thorough  examination  into  rehgion  with  regard  to 
these  objections,  which  eannot  be  the  business  of  eveiy 
man,  is  a  matter  of  pretty  large  compass,  and,  from  the  na- 
ture of  it,  requires  some  knowledge,  as  well  as  time  and 
attention ;  to  see  how  the  evidence  comes  out,  upon  balanc- 
ing one  thing  vdth  another,  and  what,  upon  the  whole,  is 
the  amoimt  of  it.  Now,  if  persons  who  have  picked  up 
these  objections  from  others,  and  take  for  granted  they  are 
of  weight,  upon  the  word  of  those  from  whom  they  received 
them,  or,  by  often  retailing  of  them,  come  to  see  or  fsmcy 
they  see  them  to  be  of  weight ;  will  not  prepare  themselves 
for  such  an  examination,  vnth  a  competent  degree  oi  know- 
ledge ;  or  will  not  give  that  time  and  attention  to  the  subject 
which,  from  the  nature  of  it,  is  necessary  for  attaining  such 
information ;  in  this  case  they  must  remain  in  doubtfabiess, 
ignorance,  or  error:  in  the  same  way  as  they  must,  with 
regard  to  common  sciences  and  matters  of  common  hfe, 
if  they  neglect  the  necessaiy  means  of  being  informed  in 
them. 

But  still  perhaps  it  ^ill  be  objected,  that  if  a  prince  or 
common  master  were  to  send  directions  to  a  servant,  he 
would  take  care  that  they  should  always  bear  the  certain 
marks  who  they  came  from,  and  that  their  sense  should  he 
always  plain :  so  as  that  there  should  be  no  possible  doubt,  if 
he  could  help  it,  concerning  the  authority  or  meaning  of 
them.  Now,  the  proper  answer  to  all  this  kind  of  objec- 
tions is,  that,  wherever  the  fallacy  lies,  it  is  even  certain  we 
cannot  argue  thus  vnth  respect  to  Him  who  is  the  governor 
of  the  world :  and  particularly  that  he  does  not  afford  us 
such  information,  with  respect  to  our  temporal  affairs  and 
interests,  as  experience  abimdantly  shows.    However,  there 
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is  a  full  answer  to  this  objection  \  from  the  veiy  nature  of 
religion.  For,  the  reason  why  a  prince  would  give  his  di- 
rections in  this  plain  manner  is,  diat  he  absolutely  desires 
such  an  external  action  should  be  done,  without  concerning 
himself  with  the  motive  or  principle  upon  which  it  is  done : 
t.  e.,  he  regards  only  the  external  event,  or  the  thing's  being 
done,  and  not  at  all,  properly  speaking,  the  doing  of  it  or 
the  action.  Whereas,  the  whole  of  morality  and  religion 
consisting  merely  in  action  itself,  there  is  no  sort  of  parallel 
between  the  cases.  But  if  the  prince  be  supposed  to  regard 
only  the  action ;  %.  e.,  only  to  desire  to  exercise,  or  in  any 
se|nse  prove,  the  understanding  or  loyalty  of  a  servant ;  he 
would  not  always  give  his  orders  in  such  a  plain  manner. 
It  may  be  proper  to  add,  that  the  wiU  of  God,  respecting 
morality  and  religion,  may  be  considered  either  as  absolute, 
or  as  only  conditional.  If  it  be  absolute,  it  can  only  be  thus, 
that  we  should  act  virtuously  in  such  given  circimistances ; 
not  that  we  should  be  brought  to  act  so  by  his  changing  of 
our  circumstances.  And  if  God's  will  be  thus  absolute, 
then  it  is  in  oin:  power,  in  the  highest  and  strictest  sense, 
to  do  or  to  contradict  his  wiU ;  which  is  a  most  weighty  con- 
sideration. Or  his  wiU  may  be  considered  only  as  condi- 
tional, that  if  we  act  so  and  so,  we  shall  be  rewarded;  if 
otherwise,  punished :  of  which  conditional  wDl  of  the  Au- 
thor of  Nature,  the  whole  constitution  of  it  affords  most 
certain  instances. 

Upon  the  whole :  that  we  are  in  a  state  of  religion  neces- 
sarily implies  that  we  are  in  a  state  of  probation:  and  the 
credibility  of  our  being  at  all  in  such  a  state  being  admitted, 
there  seems  no  peculiar  difficulty  in  supposing  our  proba- 
tion to  be,  just  as  it  is  in  those  respects  which  are  above 
objected  against.  There  seems  no  pretence,  from  the  reason 
of  the  thing,  to  say  that  the  trial  cannot  equitably  be  any- 
thing, but  whether  persons  wiU  act  suitably  to  certam  in- 
formation, or  such  as  admits  no  room  for  doubt ;  so  as  that 
there  can  be  no  danger  of  miscarriage,  but  either  from  their 
not  attending  to  what  they  certainly  know,  or  from  over- 
bearing passion  hurrying  them  on  to  act  contraiy  to  it. 

*  This  objection  may  be  answered  directly  and  indirectly-r(l.),^®4  ^^ 
not  look  to  mere  outward  <ict,  as  an  earthly  master,  but  to  action  and  its 
motiye.  (2.)  The  will  of  God  is  either  absolute  or  conditional :  and  whether 
it  be  the  former  or  the  latter^  the  objection  vanishes. — £<L 

T 
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Fox»  sinee  ignacance  and  doubt  afford  scope  for  probation 
in  all  senses,  as  really  as  intuitive  conviction  or  certainlj; 
and  since  the  two  former  are  to  be  put  to  the  same  account 
as  difficulties  in  practice,  men's  moral  probation  may  alsb 
be,  whether  Ihey  will  take  due  care  to  inform  themselves  by 
impartial  consideration,  and  afterwards  whether  they  will 
act  as  the  case  requires  upon  the  evidence  which  th^  have, 
however  doubtful.  And  this,  we  find  by  eiqteriencey  is  fre- 
quently our  probation^  ia  our  temp<»ral  capacity.  For  the 
informafcion  which  we  want  with  regard  to  our  worldly  in- 
terests is  by  no  means  always  given  us  of  course,  vrith- 
out  any  care  of  our  own.  And  we  are  greatly  liable  to 
selMeceit  from  inward  secret  prejudices,  and  idso  to  the 
deceits  of  others.  So  that  to  be  ahb  to  judge  what  is  the 
prudent  part  often  requires  much  and  difficult  consider- 
ation. Then,  after  we  have  judged  the  very  best  we  can, 
the  evidence  upon  which  we  must  act,  if  we  will  live  and 
act  at  all,  is  peipetually  doubtful  to  a  very  high  degree. 
And  the  constitution  and  course  of  the  world  in  fact  is  such, 
as  that  want  of  impartial  consideration  what  we  have  to  do, 
and  venturing  upon  extravagant  courses  because  it  is 
doubtful  what  will  be  the  consequence,  are  often  natu- 
rally, t.  «.,  providentially,  altogether  as  fatal,  as  misconduct 
occasioned  by  heedless  inattention  to  what  we  eertabily 
know,  or  disregarding  it  &om  overbearing  passion. 

Several  of  tiie  observations  here  made  may  well  seem 
strange,  perhaps  unintelligible,  to  many  good  men.  But 
if  the  persons  for  whose  sake  they  axe  made  think  so ;  per- 
sons who  object  as  above,  and  throw  off  all  regard  to  reli- 
gion under  pretence  of  want  of  evidence ;  I  desire  them  to 
consider  again,  whether  their  thinking  so  be  owing  to  any 
thing  unintelligible  in  these  observations,  or  to  their  own 
not  having  such  a  sense  of  religion  and  serious  solicitude 
about  it,  as  ev^i  their  state  of  scepticism  does  in  all  reason 
require?  It  ought  to  be  forced  upon  the  reflection  of 
these  persons,  that  our  nature  and  conditicm  necessazily 
require  us,  in  the  daily  course  of  life,  to  aet  np&o.  evidenee 
much  lower  than  what  is  commonly  called  probable;  to 
guard,  not  only  against  what  we  fully  believe  will,  but  also 
against  what  we  think  it  supposable  may,  happen ;  and  to 
engage  in  pinrsuits  when  the  probability  is  greatly  s^ainst 
»  Pp.  113,  2e6,  &c. 
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success,  if  it  be  credible,  that  possibly  we  may  succeed  in 
them. 


CHAPTER  Vn. 

0F  THE  PAB-nCULAB  EVIDEKCE   FOR  CHBI8TUHITY  ^ 

The  presumptions  against  revelation,  and  objections  against 
the  general  scheme  of  Ckristianity,  and  particular  things 
relating  to  it,  being  removed;  there  remains  to  be  con- 
sidered what  positive  evidence  we  have  for  the  truth  of  it ; 
chiefly  in  order  to  see  what  the  analogy  of  nature  suggests 
with  regard  to  that  evidence,  and  the  objections  against  it : 
or  to  see  what  is,  and  is  allowed  to  be,  the  plain  natural 
rule  of  judgment  and  of  action  in  our  temporal  concerns, 
in  cases  where  we  have  the  same  kind  of  evidence,  and  the 
s;ame  kiud  of  objections  agsdnst  it,  that  we  have  in  the  case 
before  us. 

Now  in  the  evidence  of  Christianity  there  seem  to  be 
several  things  of  great  wei^t  not  reducible  to  the  head, 
either  of  miracles,  or  the  completion  of  prophecy,  in  the 
common  acceptation  of  the  words.  But  these  two  are 
its  direct  and  fundamental  proofs ;  and  those  other  things, 
however  considerable  they  are,  yet  ought  never  to  be  urged 
apart  from  its  direct  proofs,  but  always  to  be  joined  with 
them.  Thus  the  evidence  of  Christianity  will  be  a  long 
series  of  things,  reaching,  as  it  seems,  from  the  beginning 
of  the  world  to  the  present  time,  of  great  variety  and 
compass,  taking  in  bolli  the  direct  and  ^o  the  collateral, 
proofs,  and  miaking  up,  all  of  them  together,  one  argu- 
ment; the  conviction  arising  from  which  kind  of  proof 
may  be  compared  to  what  they  call  the  effect  in  archi> 
tecture  or  other  works  of  art;  a  result  from  a  great 
number  of  things  so  and  so  disposed,  and  taken  into 
one  view.     I  shall  therefore,  ^r«t,  make  some  observations 

'  Httving  amnrered  •bjeetiom  against  a  reTaUrtioii  n  tbe  abttraet,  and  also 
against  the  Cfariatian  rereli^ion,  both  genanlly  and  particvlarly,  Butler  pro- 
ceeds to  the  consideration  of  the  posiUve  evidence  in  &Tour  of  Christianity, 
'vnth  the  objections  against  that  evidence.  The  subject  is  divided  into — (1.) 
!Fhe  direct  evidence  for  Christianity  from  miracles  and  the  completion  of 
prophecy,  with  objections  against  that  eridenee.  (2.)  The  general  argument 
finr  the  truth  of  CbiistiaBity,  censkting  both  of  the  direet  and  eoUateral  eyi- 
dance,  coasideitd  as  making  np  one  argument— (TT.) 

T  a 
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relating  to  miracles,  and  the  appearing  completions  of 
prophecy;  and  consider  what  analogy  suggests  in  answer  to 
the  objections  brought  against  this  evidence.  And,  secondly, 
I  shall  endeavour  to  give  some  account  of  the  general  argu- 
ment now  mentioned,  consisting  both  of  the  direct  and 
collateral  evidence,  considered  as  making  up  one  argument ; 
this  being  the  kind  of  proof  upon  which  we  determine  most 
questions  of  difficulty  concerning  common  facts,  alleged 
to  have  happened,  or  seeming  likely  to  happen ;  especially 
questions  relating  to  conduct. 

First.  I  shall  make  some  observations  upon  the  direct 
proof  of  Christianity  from  miracles  and  prophecy,  and  upon 
the  objections  alleged  against  it. 

I.  Now  the  following  observations  relating  to  the  his- 
torical evidence  of  miracles  wrought  in  attestation  of  Chris- 
tianity appear  to  be  of  great  weight. 

1.  The  Old  Testament  affords  us  the  same  historical 
evidence  of  the  miracles  of  Moses  and  of  the  prophets,  as 
of  the  common  civil  history  of  Moses  and  the  kings  of 
Israel,  or  as  of  the  affairs  of  the  Jewish  nation.  And  the 
Gospels  and  the  Acts  afford  us  the  same  historical  evidence 
of  the  miracles  of  Christ  and  the  Apostles,  as  of  the 
common  matters  related  in  them.  This,  indeed,  could  not 
have  been  affirmed  by  any  reasonable  man,  if  the  .authors 
of  these  books,  like  many  other  historians,  had  appeared  to 
make  an  entertaining  manner  of  writing  their  aim,  though 
they  had  interspersed  miracles  in  their  works,  at  proper 
distances  and  upon  proper  occasions.  These  might  have 
animated  a  dull  relation,  amused  the  reader,  and  engaged 
his  attention.  And  the  same  accoimt  would  natxu*aU.y  have 
been  given  of  them,  as  of  the  speeches  and  descriptions  of 
such  authors :  the  same  account,  in  a  manner,  as  is  to  bo 
given,  why  the  poets  made  use  of  wonders  and  prodigies. 
But  the  flujts,  both  miraculous  and  natiural,  in  Scripture, 
are  related  in  plain  imadomed  narratives;  and  both  of 
them  appear,  in  all  respects,  to  stand  upon  the  same  foot  of 
historical  evidence.  Further :  some  parts  of  Scripture  con- 
taining an  account  of  miracles  fiiDy  sufficient  to  prove  the 
truth  of  Christianity,  are  quoted  as  genuine,  from  the  i^e 
in  which  they  are  said  to  be  written,  down  to  the  present : 
and  no  other  parts  of  them,  material  in  the  present  question, 
are  omitted  to  be  quoted  in  sruch  manner  as  to  afford  any 
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sort  of  proof  of  their  not  being  genuine.  And,  as  common 
history,  when  called  in  question  in  any  instance,  may 
often  be  greatly  confirmed  by  contemporary  or  subsequent 
events  more  known  and  acknowledged :  and  as  the  common 
Scripture  histoiy,  like  many  others,  is  thus  confirmed,  so 
likewise  is  the  miraculous  history  of  it,  not  only  in  par- 
ticular instances,  but  in  general.  For,  the  establishment  of 
the  Jewish  and  Christian  religions,  which  were  events  con- 
temporary with  the  miracles  rdated  to  be  wrought  in  attesta- 
tion of  both,  or  subsequent  to,  them,  these  events  are  just 
what  we  should  have  expected,  upon  supposition  such 
miracles  were  really  wrought  to  attest  the  truth  of  those 
religions.  These  miracles  are  a  satisfactory  account  of 
those  events :  of  which  no  other  satisfactory  account  can  be 
given ;  nor  any  account  at  aU  but  what  is  imaginary  merely, 
and  invented.  It  is  to  be  added,  that  the  most  obvious,  the 
most  easy  and  direct  account  of  this  histoiy,  how  it  came  to 
be  written  and  to  be  received  in  the  world  as  a  true  history, 
is,  that  it  really  is  so :  nor  can  any  other  account  of  it  be 
easy  and  direct.  Now,  though  an  account,  not  at  all 
obvious,  but  very  far-fetched  and  indirect,  may  indeed  be, 
and  often  is,  the  true  account  of  a  matter,  yet  it  cannot  be 
admitted  on  the  authority  of  its  being  asserted.  Mere 
guess,  supposition,  and  possibility,  when  opposed  to  his- 
torical evidence,  prove  nothing,  but  that  historical  evidence 
is  not  demonstrative. 

Now  the  just  consequence  from  all  this,  I  think,  is,  that 
the  Scriptiire-history  in  general  is  to  be  admitted  as  an  au- 
thentic genuine  history,  tiU  somewhat  positive  be  alleged 
sufficient  to  invalidate  it^.  But  no  man  will  deny  the  conse- 
quence to  be,  that  it  cannot  be  rejected,  or  thrown  by  as  of 
no  authority,  tiU  it  can  be  proved  to  be  of  none;  even 
though  the  evidence  now  mentioned  for  its  authority  were 
doubtful.  This  evidence  may  be  confronted  by  historical 
evidence  on  the  other  side,  if  there  be  any;  or  general 
incredibility  in  the  things  related,  or  inconsistence  in  the 
general  turn  of  the  history,  would  prove  it  to  be  of  no 

^  Upon  the  principles  of  moral  evidence  laid  down  at  the  opening  of  the 
Fre&ce  to  the  Analogy,  this  testimony  in  &your  of  the  miraculous  history  of 
Scripture  must  be  admitted  until  something  positive  be  proved  against  it. 
— (W.)  In  other  words,  until  the  balance  of  evidence  be  proved  to  prepon- 
derate on  the  other  side. — £d» 
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authority.  But  since,  upon  the  face  of  the  matter,  upon  a 
first  and  general  view,  the  appearance  is,  that  it  is  im 
authentic  history ;  it  cannot  be  determined  to  be  fictitious 
without  some  proof  that  it  is  so.  And  the  following  obser- 
vations in  support  of  these,  and  coincident  with  them,  will 
greatly  confinn  the  historical  evidence  for  the  truth  of 
Christianity. 

2.  The  Epistles  of  St.  Paid,  from  the  nature  of  epistolary 
writing,  and,  moreover,  from  several  of  them  being  written, 
not  to  particular  persons,  but  to  churdies,  carry  in  them 
evidences  of  their  being  genuine,  beyond  what  can  be  in  & 
mere  historical  narrative,  leit  to  the  worid  at  large.  Tbas 
evidence,  joined  with  that  which  they  have  in  commcm  wi& 
the  rest  of  the  New  Testament,  seems  not  to  leave  so  much 
as  any  particular  pretence  for  dcnving  their  gentuneness, 
considered  as  an  ordinary  matter  of  fact,  or  of  criticism :  I 
say  particidar  pretence  for  denying  it;  because  any  single 
fact,  of  such  a  kind  and  such  antiquity,  may  have  general 
doubts  raised  concerning  it,  from  the  very  nature  of  human 
affairs  and  human  testimony.  There  is  also  to  be  men- 
tioned a  distinct  and  particular  evidence  of  the  genuineness 
of  the  epistle  chiefly  referred  to  here,  tiie  first  to  the 
Corinthians;  from  the  manner  in  which  it  is  quoted  by 
Clemens  Romanus,  in  an  epistie  of  his  own  to  that  churA^. 
Now  these  episties  afford  a  proof  of  Christianity,  detached 
from  all  others,  which  is,  I  think,  a  thing  of  weight ;  and 
also  a  proof  of  a  nature  and  kind  peculiar  to  itsdf.     For, 

In  them  the  author  declares,  that  he  received  the  Gospel 
in  general,  and  the  institution  of  the  Communion  in  par- 
ticular, not  from  the  rest  of  the  Aposties,  or  jointiy  together 
with  them,  but  alone,  firom  Christ  himself;  whom  he  de- 
clares likewise,  conformably  to  the  history  in  the  Acts,  that 
he  saw  after  his  ascension^:  so  that  the  testimony  of  St. 
Paul  is  to  be  considered  as  detached  from  that  of  tiie  rest 
of  the  Aposties. 

And  he  declares  further,  that  he  was  endued  with  a  power 
of  working  miracles,  as  what  was  publicly  known  to  those 
very  people,  speaks  of  frequent  and  great  variety  of 
miraculous  gifts  as  then  subsisting  in  those  very  churches 
to  which  he  was  writing;  which  he  was  reproving  forseveiral 

*  Clem.  Rom.  Ep.  1,  c.  47. 

»  Gal.  i. ;  1  Cor.  xi.  23,  &c. ;  1  Cor.  xv.  8. 
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irregularities;  and  where  he  had  personal  opposers:  he 
mentions  these  gifts  incidentally,  in  the  most  easy  manner, 
and  widiont  e£^;  by  way  of  refuroof  to  those  who  had 
them,  for  their  indecent  use  of  them ;  and  by  way  of  de- 
preciating them,  in  comparison  of  moral  virtues :  in  short,  he 
speaks  of  these  churches,  of  these  miraculous  powers,  in  the 
maimer  any  one  would  speak  to  another  of  a  thing,  whidi 
was  as  familiar,  and  as  nmch  known  in  common  to  them 
both,  as  anything  in  the  world  ^  And  this,  as  hath  been 
observed  by  several  persons,  is  surely  a  very  oonsiderable 
thing. 

3.  It  is  an  ackno'v^edged  historical  fact,  that  Christianity 
offered  itself  to  the  world,  and  demanded  to  be  received, 
upon  the  allegation,  i.  e.,  bs  unbelievers  would  speak;  upon 
the  pretence,  of  miracles,  publicly  wrought  to  attest  the 
truth  of  it  in  such  an  age ;  and  that  it  was  actually  re- 
ceived by  great  numbers  in  that  very  age,  and  upon 
the  professed  belief  of  the  reality  of  tl^se  miracles.  And 
Christianity,  including  the  dispensation  of  the  Old  Testa- 
ment, seems  distinguished  by  this  from  all  other  religions. 
I  mean,  that  this  does  not  appear  to  be  the  case  with 
regard  to  any  othw;  for  surely  it  will  not  be  supposed 
to  lie  upon  any  person  to  prove  by  positive  historical 
evidence  that  it  was  not.  It  does  in  no  sort  appear  that 
Mahcmietanism  was  first  received  in  the  world  upon  the  foot 
of  supposed  miracles  ^  t. «.,  public  ones:  for,  as  revelation 
is  itself  miraculous,  all  pretence  to  it  must  necessarily  imply 
some  pretence  of  miracles  ^.    And  it  is  a  known  fact,  that 

>  Bom.  XT.  19 ;  1  Cor.  xii.  8,  9, 10-28,  &c.,  and  ziii.  1,  2^  8,  and  the 
wliole  xivth  chapter;  2  Cor.  xii.  12, 13 ;  Qal.  ill  2,  5. 

'  See  the  Eoran^  ch.  xiii.  and  ch.  xvii. 

•  Mahomet  neither  claimed  nor  disclaimed  the  power  of  miiacleB.  When 
pressed  to  give  this  proof  of  his  mission,  he  inyolves  himself  in  the  ohscure 
boast  of  vision  and  prophecy,  appeals  to  the  internal  proofs  of  his  doctrme, 
and  shields  himself  behind  the  providence  of  God,  who  refuses  these  signs 
and  wonders,  which  would  depreciate  the  merit  of  faith,  and  aggravate  the 
guilt  of  infidelity.  .  .  .  The  passages  in  the  Koran  which  deny  Ms  miracles 
are  clear  and  positive ;  and  those  that  seem  to  assert  them  are  ambiguous 
and  insufficient. — OtbhofCt  Dtcline  and  Fall,  ch.  50,  and  note  96. 

This  was  all  that  Mf^omet  pretended  to—''  The  Koran  itself  is  a  miracle." 
So  far  was  he  from  claiming  to  himself  the  working  Q^jaublic  miracles,  that 
he  dedared  he  did  not  work  them,  since  these  wrought  by  others,  the  Pro- 
phets, Apostles,  and  Jesus  Christ,  foiled  to  bring  conviction  with  them. — (B.) 

Nanak,  the  founder  of  the  Sikhs,  never  pretended  to  work  miracles,  but  de- 
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it  was  immediately,  at  the  very  first,  propagated  by  other 
means.  And  as  particular  institutions,  whether  in  Paganism 
or  Popery,  said  to  be  confirmed  by  miracles  after  those  in- 
stitutions had  obtained,  are  not  to  the  purpose :  so,  were 
there  what  might  be  called  historical  proof,  that  any  of  them 
were  introduced  by  a  supposed  divine  command,  believed 
to  be  attested  by  miracles;  these  would  not  be  in  any  wise 
parallel.  For  single  things  of  this  sort  are  easy  to  be  ac- 
counted for,  after  parties  are  formed,  and  have  power  in  their 
hands ;  suad  the  leaders  of  them  are  in  veneration  with  the 
multitude ;  and  political  interests  are  blended  with  religious 
claims  and  religious  distinctions.  Byt  before  anything  of 
this  kind,  for  a  few  persons,  and  thesis  of  the  lowest  rank, 
all  at  once,  to  bring  over  such  numbers  to  a  new  religion, 
and  get  it  to  be  received  upon  the  particular  evidence  of 
miracles;  this  is  quite  another  thing.  And  I  think  it  will 
be  allowed  by  any  fedr  adversary,  that  the  fexit  now  men- 
tioned, taking  in  all  the  circumstances  of  it,  is  peculiar  to 
the  Christian  religion.  However,  the  fact  itseK  is  allowed, 
that  Christianity  obtained,  i.  e.,  was  professed  to  be  received 
in  the  world,  uj^n  the  belief  of  miracles,  immediately  in  the 
age  in  which  it  is  said  those  miracles  were  wrought;  or  that 
this  is  what  its  first  converts  would  have  alleged,  as  the 
reason  for  their  embracing  it.  Now  certainly  it  is  not  to  be 
supposed  that  such  numbers  of  men,  in  the  most  distant 
parts  of  the  world,  should  forsake  the  rehgion  of  their 
country,  in  which  they  had  been  educated;  separate  them- 
selves from  their  friends,  particularly  in  their  festival  shows 
and  solemnities,  to  which  the  common  people  are  so  greatly 
addicted,  and  which  were  of  a  nature  to  engage  them  much 
more  than  anything  of  that  sort  amongst  us ;  an4  embrace  a 
religion,  which  could  not  but  expose  them  to  many  incon- 
veniences, and  indeed  must  have  been  a  giving  up  the 
world  in  a  great  degree,  even  from  the  very  first,  and  before 
the  empire  engaged  in  form  against  them:  it  cannot  be 
supposed,  that  such  numbers  should  make  so  great,  and,  to 
say  the  least,  so  inconvenient  a  change  in  their  whole  in- 
stitution of  life,  unless  they  were  really  convinced  of  the 

rided  those  who  did^  as  denying  power  from  evil  spirits.  When  urged  to 
give  a  miraculous  proof  of  his  mission,  he  replied,  "  I  have  nothing  to  exhibit 
worthy  of  you  to  behold.  A  holy  teacher  has  no  defence  but  the  purity  of 
his  doctrine;  the  world  may  change,  but  the  Creator  is  unchangeaUe!"— 
•  CoL  Malcolm's  Sketch  qf  the  Sikhs,  pp.  17,  21.     (£d,) 
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truth  of  those  miracles  upon  the  knowledge  or  belief  of 
which  they  professed  to  make  it.  And  it  will,  I  suppose, 
readily  be  acknowledged,  that  the  generality  of  the  first 
converts  to  Christianity  must  have  believed  them :  that  as 
by  becoming  Christians  they  declared  to  the  world,  they 
were  satisfied  of  the  truth  of  those  miracles;  so  this  de- 
claration was  to  be  credited.  And  this  their  testimony  is 
the  same  kind  of  evidence  for  those  miracles,  as  if  they 
had  put  it  in  writing,  and  these  writings  had  come  down  to 
us.  And  it  is  real  evidence,  because  it  is  of  facts,  which 
they  had  capacity  and  ftdl  opportunity  to  inform  themselves 
of.  It  is  also  distinct  from  the  direct  or  express  historical 
evidence,  though  it  is  of  the  same  kind :  and  it  would  be 
allowed  to  be  distinct  in  all  cases.  For  were  a  fact  expressly 
related  by  one  or  more  ancient  historians,  and  disputed  in 
after  ages;  that  this  fact  is  acknowledged  to  have  been 
believed  by  great  numbers  of  the  age  in  which  the  historian 
says  it  was  done,  would  be  allowed  an  additional  proof  of 
such  fact,  quite  distinct  fix)m  the  express  testimony  of  the 
historian.  The  credulity  of  mankind  is  acknowledged: 
and  the  suspicions  of  mankind  ought  to  be  acknowledged 
too;  and  their  backwardness  even  to  beheve,  and  greater 
still  to  practise,  what  makes  against  their  interest.  And  it 
must  particularly  be  remembered,  that  education,  and  pre- 
judice, and  authority,  were  against  Christianity,  in  the  age 
I  am  speaking  of.  So  that  the  immediate  conversion  of 
such  numbers  is  a  real  presumption  of  somewhat  more 
than  human  in  this  matter :  I  say  presumption,  for  it  is  not 
alleged  as  a  proof  alone  and  by  itself  Nor  need  any  one 
of  the  things  mentioned  in  this  chapter  be  considered  as 
a  proof  by  itself:  and  yet  all  of  them  together  may  be  one 
of  the  strongest^. 

Upon  the  whole:  as  there  is  large  historical  evidence, 
both  direct  and  circumstantial,  of  miracles  wrought  in 
attestation  of  Christianity,  collected  by  those  who  have 
writ  upon  the  subject;  it  lies  upon  unbelievers  to  show, 
why  this  evidence  is  not  to  be  credited*.      This  way  of 

»  P.  306,  &c. 

'  Clearly  there  can  be  no  positiye  probability  agaiiut  mincles  occurring 
to  intermpt  the  ordinary  course  of  nature,  unless  we  had  some  parallel  world 
or  system  from  which  to  argue.  We  are  therefore,  after  all,  left  to  weigh 
the  evidence  for  and  against  them,  and  to  judge  accordingly.    The  positive 
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speaking  is,  I  think,  just ;  and  irhat  persons  ^o  write  in 
defence  of  religion  naturally  fall  into.  Yet,  in  a  matter  of 
such  unspeakable  importance,  the  proper  question  is,  not 
whom  it  lies  upon,  according  to  the  Tides  of  argument,  to 
maintain  or  confute  objections:  but  whether  there  realty 
are  any,  against  this  evidence,  sufficient,  hi  reason,  to  de- 
stroy itte  credit  of  it.  However,  unbelievers  seem  to  take 
up<m  them  the  part  of  shovnng  that  there  are. 

They  allege,  that  nmnberless  enthusiastic  people,  in 
different  ages  and  countries,  expose  themselves  to  the 
same  difficulties  which  the  primitive  Christians  did ;  and 
are  ready  to  give  up  their  lives  for  the  most  idle  follies 
imaginable.  But  it  is  not  very  clear,  to  what  purpose  this 
objection  is  brought.  For  every  one,  surely,  in  every  «ase, 
must  distinguish  between  opinions  and  facts.  And  Uiou^ 
testimony  is  no  proof  of  enthusiastic  opinions,  or  of  any 
opinions  at  all ;  yet  it  is  allowed,  in  all  other  cases,  to  be  a 
proof  of  facts.  And  a  person's  lar^g  down  his  life  in 
attestation  of  facts  or  of  opinions,  is  the  strongest  proof  of 
his  believing  them.  And  if  the  Apostles  and  thdr  coi^ 
temporaries  did  believe  the  facts,  in  attestation  of  which 
they  exposed  themselves  to  sufferings  and  death;  this  their 
belief,  or  rather  knowledge,  must  be  a  pfoof  of  tiiose  &x^ : 
for  they  were  such  as  came  tmder  the  observation  of  their 
senses.  And  though  it  is  not  of  equal  vtreight,  yet  it  is  of 
weight,  that  the  martyrs  of  the  next  age,  notwithstanding 
they  were  not  eyewitnesses  of  those  facts,  as  were  the 
Apostles  and  their  contemporaries,  had,  however,  full 
opportunity  to  inform  themselves,  whether  they  were  true 
or  not,  and  gave  equal  proof  of  their  bdieving  them  to  be 
true. 

But  enthusiasm,  it  is  said,  greatly  weakens  the  evidence 
of  testimony  even  for  facts,  in  matters  relating  to  reihgion : 

evidence  of  fads  is  in  tlieir  faTovr.  Where  is  the  poaitiYe  evideme  i^ainat 
iksml 

"  If  it  be  objected  that  it  is  rather  slender  ground  on  which  to  stand,  merely 
that  we  cannot  prove  the  contrary  or  the  faUehood  of  the  iking,  we  may 
answer  that  it  is  not  intended  to  be  ground  to  rest  on — it  is  intended  to  set 
lis  in  motion,  and  the  evidence  will  grow  in  proportion  to  our  earnestness 
and  lincerity  to  ascertain  the  pouit.  New  is  there  net  a  moral  fitness  in 
this,  that  evidence  shonld  be  progressive,  and  that  in  proportion  to  the  sis- 
gleness  of  eye  and  the  diligence  with  which  it  is  soiightand  investig^tedl"^- 
WUfe'iRmavM,     ((Ed.) 
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some  seem  to  thizik  it  totally  and  aibsolntely  destroys  the 
evidence  of  testimony  upon  tikis  salijeot.  And  indeed  the 
powers  of  enthusiasm,  and  of  diseases  too,  whidi  operate 
in  a  like  maimer,  are  veiy  wonderful,  in  particular  instances. 
But  if  great  numbers  of  men,  not  appearing  in  any  pe- 
culiar degree  weak,  -nor  under  any  peculiar  suspicion  of 
neglig^aee,  affirm  that  they  saw  and  heard  such  things 
pl^nly  with  their  eyes  and  their  ears,  and  are  admitted  to 
be  in  earnest ;  such  testimony  is  evidence  of  the  strongest 
kind  we  can  have,  for  any  matter  of  fact  Yet  possibly  it 
may  be  overcome,  strong  as  it  is,  by  incredibility  in  the 
things  thus  attested,  or  by  contrary  testimony.  And  in  an 
instance  where  one  thought  it  was  so  overcome,  it  might  be 
just  to  consider,  how  far  such  evidence  could  be  accounted 
for,  by  enthusiasm ;  for  it  seems  as  if  no  other  imaginable 
account  were  to  be  given  of  it.  But  till  such  incredibility 
be  shown,  or  contrary  testimony  produced,  it  cannot  surely 
be  expected,  that  so  far  fetched,  so  indirect  and  wonderM 
an '  account  of  such  testimony,  as  that  of  enthusiasm  must 
be  an  account  so  strange,  that  the  generality  of  mankind 
can  scarce  be  made  to  understand  what  is  meant  by  it :  it 
cannot,  I  say,  be  expected,  that  such  account  will  be 
admitted  of  such  eyidence ;  when  there  is  this  direct,  easy, 
and  obvious  account  of  it,  that  people  really  saw  and  heard 
a  thing  not  incredible,  which  they  affirm  sincerely  and  with 
full  assurance,  they  did  see  and  hear.  Granting  then  that 
enthusiasm  is  not  (strictly,  speaking)  an  absurd,  but  a 
possible  account  of  such  testimony ;  it  is  manifest,  that  the 
very  mention  of  it  goes  upon  the  previous  suppositicm,  that 
the  things  so  attested  are  incredible:  and  ftierefore  need 
not  be  considered,  till  they  are  shown  to  be  so.  Much 
less  need  it  be  considered,  after  the  contrary  has  been 
proved,  and  I  think  it  has  been  proved,  to  fiill  satisfaction, 
that  th^e  is  no  incredibility  in  a  revelation,  in  general ;  or 
in  such  a  one  as  the  Christian,  in  particular.  However,  as 
religion  is  supposed  pecuharly  liable  to  entiliusiasm,  it  may 
just  be  observed,  that  prejudices  almost  without  nmnber, 
and  without  name,  romance,  affectation,  humour,  a  desire  to 
engage  attention,  or  to  surprise,  the  party  spirit,  custom,  little 
competitions,  unaccountable  likings  and  dislikings;  these 
influence  men  strcmgly  in  common  matters.  And  as  these 
prejudices  are  often  scarce  known  or  r^eoted  upon  by  the 
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persons  themselves  who  are  influenced  by  them,  they  are  to 
be  considered  as  influences  of  a  like  kmd  to  enthusiasm. 
Yet  human  testimony  in  common  matters  is  naturally  and 
justly  believed  notwithstanding. 

It  is  intimated  further,  in  a  more  refined  way  of  obser- 
vation, that  though  it  should  be  proved,  that  the  Apostles 
and  first  Christians  could  not,  in  some  respects,  be  deceived 
themselves,  and,  in  other  respects,  cannot  be  thought  to 
have  intended  to  impose  upon  the  world ;  yet  it  will  not 
follow,  that  their  general  testimony  is  to  be  believed,  though 
truly  handed  down  to  us :  because  they  might  still  in  part, 
i.  e,y  in  other  respects,  be  deceived  themselves,  and  in  part 
also  designedly  impose  upon  others ;  which,  it  is  added,  is 
a  thing  very  credible,  from  that  mixture  of  real  enthusiasm, 
and  real  knavery,  to  be  met  with  in  the  same  characters. 
And  I  must  confess,  I  think  the  matter  of  fact  contained  in 
this  observation  upon  mankind  is  not  to  be  denied ;  and  that 
somewhat  veiy  much  akin  to  it  is  often  supposed  in  Scrip- 
ture as  a  very  common  case,  and  most  severely  reproved. 
But  it  were  to  have  been  expected,  that  persons  capable  of 
applying  this  observation  as  applied  in  the  objection,  might 
also  firequently  have  met  with  the  like  mixed  character,  in 
instances  where  religion  was  quite  out  of  the  case.  The 
thing  plainly  is,  that  mankind  are  naturally  endued  with 
reason,  or  a  capacity  of  distinguishing  between  truth,  and 
falsehood ;  and  as  naturally  they  are  endued  with  veracity,  or 
a  regard  to  truth  in  what  they  say ;  but  firom  many  occasions 
they  are  liable  to  be  prejudiced  and  biassed  and  deceived 
themselves,  and  capable  of  intending  to  deceive  others,  in 
eveiy  different  degree :  insomuch  that,  as  we  are  all  liable 
to  be  deceived  by  prejudice,  so  likewise  it  seems  to  be  not 
an  imcommon  thing,  for  persons,  who,  fi-om  their  regard  to 
truth,  would  not  invent  a  lie  entirely  without  any  found- 
ation at  all,  to  propagate  it  with  heightening  circumstances, 
after  it  is  once  invented  and  set  agoing.  And  others, 
though  they  would  not  propagate  a  lie,  yet,  which  is  a 
lower  degree  of  falsehood,  will  let  it  pass  without  contra- 
diction. But,  notwithstanding  aU  this,  human  testimony 
remains  still  a  natural  ground  of  assent ;  and  this  assent 
a  natural  principle  of  action. 

It  is  objected  further,  that  however  it  has  happened,  the 
fact  is,  that  mankind  have,  in  different  ages,  been  strangely 
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deluded  with  pretences  to  miracles  and  wonders  ^  But  it 
is  by  no  means  to  be  admitted,  that  they  have  been  oftener, 
or  are  at  aU  more  liable  to  be  deceived  by  these  pretences, 
than  by  others. 

It  is  added,  that  there  is  a  very  considerable  degree  of 
historical  evidence  for  miracles,  which  are,  on  all  hands,  ac- 
knowledged to  be  fabulous.  But  suppose  there  were  even  ^ 
the  like  historical  evidence  for  these,  to  what  there  is  for 
those  alleged  in  proof  of  Christianity,  which  yet  is  in  no 
wise  allowed,  but  suppose  this ;  the  consequence  would  not 
be  that  the  evidence  of  the  latter  is  not  to  be  admitted. 
Nor  is  there  a  man  in  the  world,  who,  in  common  cases, 
would  conclude  thus.  For  what  would  such  a  conclusion 
really  amount  to  but  this,  that  evidence  confuted  by  con- 
trary evidence,  or  any  way  overbalanced,  destroys  the  credi- 
bility of  other  evidence,  neither  confuted  nor  overbalanced  ? 
To  argue,  that  because  there  is,  if  there  were,  like  evidence 
from  testimony,  for  miracles  acknowledged  false,  as  for  those 
in  attestation  of  Christianity,  therefore  the  evidence  in  the 
latter  case  is  not  to  be  credited;  this  is  the  same  as  to 
argue,  that  if  two  men  of  equally  good  reputation  had  given 
evidence  in  different  cases  no  way  connected,  and  one 
of  them  had  been  convicted  of  perjury,  this  confuted  the 
testimony  of  the  other. 

Upon  the  whole,  then,  the  general  observation,  that 
human  creatures  are  so  liable  to  be  deceived,  from  enthu- 
siasm in  religion,  and  principles  equivalent  to  enthusiasm  in 
common  matters,  and  in  both  from  negligence ;  and  that 
they  are  so  capable  of  dishonestly  endeavouring  to  deceive 
others;  this  does  indeed  weaken  tbe  evidence  of  testi- 
mony in  all  cases,  but  does  not  destroy  it  in  any.  And 
these  things  will  appear,  to  different  men,  to  wesien  the 
evidence  of  testunony,  in  different  degrees :  in  degrees  pro- 
portionable to  the  observations  they  have  made,  or  the 
notions  they  have  any  way  taken  up,  concerning  the  weak- 

'  Counteffeit  coin  supposes  that  there  Is  such  a  thing  in  the  world  as  good 
money,  and  no  one  wonld  pretend  outwardly  to  be  yirtuous,  unless  some  were 
really  so.  In  the  same  manner,  Mae  miracles  suppose  the  existence  of  real 
ones  ;  and  the  cheats  that  have  been  imposed  upon  the  world,  far  from  fur- 
nishing us  with  reasons  to  reject  all  miracles  in  general,  are,  on  the  contrary, 
a  strong  proof-  that  some,  of  which  they  are  imitations,  have  been  genuine. 
— Douglas  on  Miracles,     {Ed,) 

*  See  Paley's  Evidences,  part  ii.,  where  the  point  is  fully  discussed,— i^dL 
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ness  and  negligenae  and  dishonestj  of  mankind ;  oe  eon- 
ceming  the  powers  of  enthiiftiaam,  and  prejudices  eqniya- 
lent  to  it.  But  it  seems  to  me,  that  people  do  not  know 
what  they  say,  who  affirm  these  things  to  destroy  the  evi- 
dence from  testimony,  which  we  have  of  the  trath  of 
Chnstianiiy.  Nothing  can  destroy  the  eridenee  of  testi- 
mony in  any  case,  hut  a  proof  or  psohability,  that  persous 
are  not  competent  judges  of  the  facts  to  which  they  give 
testimony;  or  that  they  are  actually  under  some  indoDeet 
infliienne  in  giving  it^  in  sudi  particular  case.  TiU  thk  be 
made  out,  the  natural  laws  of  human  actions  requise,  that 
testimony  be  admitted.  It  can  never  be  sufficiiszt  to  over- 
throw direct  historical  evidence,  indolently  to-  sa^,  that  there 
are  so  many  principles,  from  whence  men  are  liable  to  be 
deceived  themsdves,  and  £sposed  to  deceive  others,  esp&- 
cially  in  matters  of  religion,  that  one  knows  not  what  to 
beheve.  And  it  is  surprising  persons  can  help  reflecting, 
that  this  very  manner  of  speaking  supposes  tiiiey  are  not 
satisfied  that  there  is  nothing  in  the  evidence,  of  which 
they  speak  thus ;  or  that  ihey  can  avoid  observing,  if  they 
do  make  this  reflection,  that  it  is  (»i  such  a  subject,  a  v&j 
material  one\ 

And  over  against  all  these  objections  is  to  be  set  th« 
importance  of  Christisuaity,  as  what  must  have  engi^ed 
the  attention  of  its  first  converts,  so  as  to  ha^e  rendered 
them  less  hable  to  be  deceived  firom  carelessness,  than 
they  would  in  common  matters ;  and  likewise  the  strong 
obligations  to  veracity,  which  their  religion  laid  diem 
under ;  so  that  the  first  and  most  obvious  presumption  is, 
that  they  could  not  be  deceived  themselves  nor  would  deceive 
others.  And  this  presumption,  in  this  degree,  is  peculiar 
to  the  testimony  we  have  been  considering. 

In  argument,  assertions  are  nothing  in  themselves,  and 
have  an  air  of  positiveness  which  sometimes  is  not  very 
easy ;  yet  they  are  necessary,  and  necessary  to  be  rq>eated; 
in  order  to  connect  a  discourse,  and  distinctly  to  lay  before 
the  view  of  the  reader,  what  is  proposed  to  he  proved,  and 
what  is  left  as  proved.  Now  liw  conclusion  fix)m  the  fore- 
going observations  is,  I  think,  beyond  all  doubt,  this :  that 
unbelievers  must  be  forced  to  admit  the  external  evidence 
for  Christianity,  t.  ^.,  the  proof  of  miracles  wrought  to 
>"  8m  tile  fengoiBg  clu^tar. 
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attest  it,  to  be  of  real  weight  and  reiy  confiiderabla ; 
though  they  cannot  allow  It  to  be  sufficieat,  to  convince 
them  of  the  reahty  of  those  miracles  \  And  as  they  must, 
in  all  reason,  admit  this;  so  it  seems  to  me,  Ihat  upon 
consideration  they  would^  in  fisust,  admit  it;  those  of  ihem, 
I  mean,  who  know  anything  at  all  of  the  matter;  in  like 
manner  as  persons,  in  many  eases(,  own  they  see  strong 
evidence  fit)m  testimony,  for  the  truth  of  things,  which  yet 
they  cannot  be  convinced  are  true :  cases,  su{^se,  where 
there  is  contrary  testimony;  or  things  which  they  think, 
whether  with  or  without  reason,  to  be  incredible.  But  there 
is  no  testimony  contrary  to  that  which  we  have  been  con- 
sidering; and  it  has  been  fully  proved,  &at  there  is  no 
incredibility  in  Christianity  in  general,  or  in  any  part  of  it. 

II.  As  to  the  evidence  for  Christianity  from  prophecy, 
I  shall  only  make  some  few  general  observations,  which  are 
suggested  by  the  Analogy  of  Nature ;  i .  «.,  by  the  acknow- 
ledged natural  ndes  of  judging  in  common  matters,  con- 
cerning evidence  of  a  like  kmd  to  this  from  proj^ecy. 

1.  The  obscurity  or  unintelligibleness  of  one  part  of  a 
prophecy  does  not,  in  any  degree,  invalidate  the  proof  of 
foresight,  arising  from  the  appearing  completion  of  those 
other  parts,  which  are  understood.  For  the  case  is  evi 
dently  the  same,  as  if  those  parts,  which  are  not  under 
stood,  were  lost,  or  not  written  at  all,  or  written  in  an 
unknown  tongue.  Whether  this  observation  be  commonly 
attended  to  or  not,  it  is  so  evident,  that  one  can  scarce 
bring  oneself  to  set  down  an  instance  in  common  matters, 
to  exemplify  it.  However,  suppose  a  writing,  partly  in 
cipher,  and  partly  in  plain  words  at  length ;  and  that  in  the 
part  one  understood,  there  appeared  mention  of  several 
known  facts ;  it  wotdd  never  come  into  any  man's  thoughts 
to  imagine,  that  if  he  understood  the  whole,  perhaps  he 
might  £nd,  that  those  facts  were  not  in  reality  known  by 
the  writer.  Indeed,  both  in  this  example  and  the  thing 
intended  to  be  exemplified  by  it,  our  not  understanding  the 

'  The  proof  of  mindes  must  be  admitted  by  an  mkbdiever  to  be  con- 
jridemble,  if  not  sufficient ;  and  indeed  it  would  be  so  admitted^  in  like 
manner  as  the  evidence  of  testimony  is  often  admitted  to  be  strong  in  support 
of  cases  which  in  tfaemselyes  are  incredible,  or  where  there  is  contrary  testi- 
mony. But  in  the  case  of  Ghristianitj,  there  it  neither  the  one  bai  the 
other  difficulty.-- (TT.) 
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whole  (the  whole,  suppose,  of  a  sentence  or  a  paragraph) 
might  sometimes  occasion  a  doubt,  whether  one  imderstood 
the  literal  meaning  of  such  a  part :  but  this  comes  under 
another  consideration. 

For  the  same  reason,  though  a  man  should  be  incapable, 
for  want  of  learning,  or  opportunities  of  inquiry,  or  from  not 
having  turned  his  studies  this  way,  even  so  much  as  to 
judge  whether  particular  prophecies  have  been  throughout 
completely  fulfilled  * ;  yet  he  may  see,  in  general,  that  they 
have  been  fulfilled  to  such  a  degree  as,  upon  very  good 
ground,  to  be  convinced  of  foresight  more  than  human  m 
such  prophecies,  and  of  such  events  being  intended  by 
them.  For  the  same  reason  also,  though,  by  means  of  the 
deficiencies  in  civil  history  and  the  different  accounts  of 
historians,  the  most  learned  should  not  be  able  to  make 
out  to  satisfaction,  that  such  parts  of  the  prophetic  history 
have  been  minutely  and  throughout  fulfilled;  yet  a  very 
strong  proof  of  foresight  may  arise  from  that  general  com- 
pletion of  them  which  is  made  out :  as  much  proof  of  fore- 
sight, perhaps,  as  the  giver  of  prophecy  intended  should  ever 
be  afforded  by  such  parts  of  prophecy. 

2.  A  long  series  of  prophecy  being  applicable  to  such 
and  such  events,  is  itself  a  proof  that  it  was  intended  of 
them :  as  the  rules  by  which  we  natm'ally  judge  and  deter- 
mine, in  common  cases  parallel  to  this,  will  show.  This 
observation  I  make  in  answer  to  the  common  objection 
against  the  apphcation  of  the  prophecies,  that,  considering 
each  of  them  distinctly  by  itself,  it  does  not  at  all  appear 
that  they  were  intended  of  those  particular  events,  to  which 
they  are  appUed  by  Christians;  and  therefore  it  is  to  be 
supposed,  that,  if  they  meant  anything,  they  were  intended 
of  other  events  unknown  to  us,  and  not  of  tiiese  at  all. 

Now  there  are  two  kinds  of  writing,  which  bear  a  great 
resemblance  to  prophecy,  with  respect  to  the  matter  before 
us :  the  mythological  and  the  satirical,  where  the  satire  is, 
to  a  certain  degree,  concealed.  And  a  man  might  be  as- 
sured, that  he  understood  what  an  author  intended  by  a 
fable  or  parable,  related  without  any  application  or  moral, 
merely  from  seeing  it  to  be  easily  capable  of  such  applica- 
tion, and  that  such  a  moral  might  naturally  be  deduced 

'  Our  ignorance  of  the  toJiole  compiletion  of  prophecy  does  not  weaken  tbe 
proof  of  foresight  arising  from  the  ffeneral  completion  of  it — JS<L 
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firom  it.  And  he  might  be  fully  assured,  that  such  persons 
and  events  were  intended  in  a  satirical  writing,  merely  from 
its  being  apphcable  to  them.  And,  agreeable  to  the  last 
observation,  he  might  be  in  a  good  measure  satisfied  of  it, 
though  he  were  not  enough  informed  in  affairs  or  in  the 
story  of  such  persons  to  imderstand  half  the  satire.  For 
his  satisfaction,  that  he  imderstood  the  meaning,  the  in- 
tended meaning  of  these  vmtings,  would  be  greater  or  less 
in  proportion  as  he  saw  the  general  turn  of  tiiem  to  be  ca- 
pable of  such  application ;  and  in  proportion  to  the  nimiber 
of  particular  things  capable  of  it.  And  thus,  if  a  long 
series  of  prophecy  is  applicable  to  the  present  state  of  the 
church,  and  to  the  political  situations  of  the  kingdoms  of 
the  world,  some  thousand  years  after  these  prophecies  were 
delivered,  and  a  long  series  of  prophecy  deUvered  before 
the  coming  of  Christ  is  applicable  to  him ;  these  things  are 
in  themselves  a  proof,  that  the  prophetic  history  was  in- 
tended of  him,  and  of  those  events :  in  proportion  as  the 
general  turn  of  it  is  capable  of  such  application,  and  to  the 
number  and  variety  of  particular  prophecies  capable  of  it. 
And  though,  in  all  just  way  of  consideration,  the  appearing 
completion  of  prophecies  is  to  be  allowed  to  be  thus  ex- 
planatoiy  of,  and  to  determine,  their  meaniag;  yet  it  is  to 
be  remembered  fruUier,  that  the  ancient  Jews  appHed  the 
prophecies  to  a  Messiah  before  his  coming,  in  much  the 
£iame  maimer  as  Christians  do  now :  and  that  the  primitive 
Christians  interpreted  the  prophecies  respecting  the  state 
of  the  church  and  of  the  world  in  the  last  ages,  in  the  sense 
which  the  event  seems  to  confirm  and  verify.  And  from 
these  things  it  may  be  made  appear : 

3.  That  the  showing  even  to  a  high  probability,  if  that 
-'Could  be,  that  the  prophets  thought  of  some  other  events, 
in  such  and  such  predictions,  and  not  those  at  all  which 
Christians  allege  to  be  completions  of  those  predictions; 
or  that  such  and  such  prophecies  are  capable  of  being 
applied  to  other  events  tiian  those  to  which  Christians  ap- 
ply them — ^that  this  would  not  confute  or  destroy  the  force 
of  the  argument  from  prophecy,  even  with  regard  to  those 
very  instances.  For  observe  how  this  matter  really  is.  If 
one  knew  such  a  person  to  be  the  sole  author  of  such  a 
book,  and  was  certainly  assured,  or  satisfied  to  any  degree, 
that  one  knew  the  whole  of  what  he  intended  in  it ;  one 

u 
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should  be  asstired  or  satisfied  to  such  a  degree,  that  one 
knew  the  whole  meanmg  of  that  book :  for  the  meanmg  of 
a  book  is  nothing  bnt  the  meaning  of  the  author.    But  if 
one  knew  a  person  to  have  eompiled  a  book  out  of  me- 
moirs, which  he  received  from  another,  of  vastly  superior 
knowledge  in  the  subject  of  it,  especially  if  it  were  a  book 
foil  of  great  intricacies  and  difficulties ;  it  would  in  no  wise 
follow,  that  one  knew  the  whole  meaning  of  the  book,  from 
knowing  the  whole  meaning  of  the  compiler:  for  ihe  ori- 
ginal memoijrs,  t.  e.,  the  author  of  them,  might  have,  and 
there  would  be  no  degree  of  presumption,  in  many  eases, 
against  supposing  him  to  have,  some  farther  meaning  ^an 
the  compiler  saw.     To  say,  then,  that  the  Scriptures,  and 
the  things  contained  in  them,  can  have  no  other  or  fruiher 
meaning  than  those  persons  thought  or  had  who  first 
recited  or  wrote  them,  is  evidently  saying,  that  those  persoaos 
were  the  ori^al,  proper,  and  sole  authors  of  those  books, 
i.  e.,  that  they  are  not  inspired:  which  is  absurd,  whilst 
the  authority  of  these  books  is  under  examination ;  i.  «.,  tiU 
you  have  determined  they  are  of  no  divine  authority  at  all. 
Till  this  be  determined,  it  must  in  all  reason  be  supposed, 
not  indeed  that  they  have,  for  this  is  taking  for  granted  that 
they  are  inspired;  but  that  they  may  have,  some  further 
meaning  than  what  the  compilers  saw  or  understood.     And, 
upon  this  supposition,  it  is  supposable  also,  that  this  faxther 
meaning  may  be  fulfilled.     Now  events  corresponding  to 
prophecies,  interpreted  in  a  different  meaning  from  that,  in 
which  the  prophets  are  supposed  to  have  understood  them ; 
this  affords,  in  a  manner,  the  same  proof,  that  this  different 
sense  was  originally  intended,  as  it  would  have  a£brded,  if 
the  prophets  had  not  understood  their  predictions  in  ihe 
sense  it  is  supposed  they  did:  because  there  is  no  pre- 
sumption of  their  sense  of  them  being  the  whole  sense 
of  them.    And  it  has  been  already  shown,  that  the  apparent 
completions  of  prophecy  must  be  allowed  to  be  ezplimatory 
of  its  meaning.     So  that  the  question  is,  whether  a  series 
of  prophecy  has  been  fulfilled  in  a  natural  or  proper,  i.  e,, 
in  any  real  sense  of  the  words  of  it.     For  such  completioii 
is  equally  a  proof  of  foresight  more  than  human,  whether 
the  prophets  are,  or  are  not,  supposed  to  have  understood 
it  in  a  different  sense.     I  say,  supposed :  for  though  1  think 
it  clear,  that  the  prophets  did  not  understand  the  fall  mean- 
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ing  of  their  predictions ;  it  is  another  question  how  far  they 
thought  they  did,  oad  in  what  sense  they  imderstood  them. 
Hence  may  be  seen,  to  how  little  purpose  those  persons 
busy  themselves,  who  endeavour  to  prove,  that  the  prophetic 
histoiy  is  applicable  to  events  of  the  age  in  which  it  was 
written,  or  of  ages  before  it  Indeed,  to  have  proved  this, 
before  there  was  any  appearance  of  a  further  completion  of 
it,  might  have  answered  some  purpose ;  for  it  might  have 
prevented  the  expectation  of  any  such  further  completion. 
Thus  could  Porphyry  have  shown,  that  some  principal  parts 
of  the  book  of  Daniel,  for  instance,  the  seventh  verse  of 
the  seventh  chapter,  which  the  Christians  interpreted  of  the 
latter  ages,  was  applicable  to  events  which  happened  before 
or  about  the  age  of  Antiochus  Epiphanes ;  this  might  have 
prevented  them  from  expecting  any  further  completion  of  it 
And,  unless  there  was  then,  as  I  think  theie  must  have 
been,  external  evidence  concerning  that  book,  more  than  is 
come  down  to  us,  such  a  discovery  might  have  been  a 
stumbling-block  in  the  way  of  Ohristiamty  itself;  consider- 
ing the  authority  which  our  Saviour  has  given  to  the  book 
of  Daniel,  and  how  much  the  general  scheme  of  Chris- 
tianity presupposes  the  truth  of  it.  But  even  this  dis- 
covery, had  there  been  any  such^,  would  be  of  very  little 
weight  with  reasonable  men  now;  if  this  passage,  thus 
apphcable  to  events  before  the  age  of  Porphyiy,  appears  to 
be  applicable  also  to  events  which  succeeded  the  dissolution 
of  the  Boman  empire.  I  mention  this,  not  at  fill  as  in^ 
taiding  to  insinuate,  that  the  division  of  this  empire  into 
ten  parts,  for  it  plainly  was  divided  into  about  that  number> 
is,  alone  and  by  itself,  of  any  moment  in  verifying  th« 
prophetic  history,  but  only  as  an  example  of  the  thing  I 
am  speaking  of.  And  thus  upon  the  whole,  the  matter  of 
inquiry  evidently  must  be,  as  above  put,  "Whether  the 
prophecies  are  applicable  to  Christ,  and  to  the  present  state 
of  the  world,  and  of  the  church;  applicable  in  such  a 
degree,  as  to  imply  foresight :  not  whether  they  are  capable 

^  It  appe&rt  that  Porphyry  did  nothing  worth  mentioning  in  this  way. 
For  Jerome  on  the  place  tkjB,  Dvat  posUriorei  hesttas — in  who  Macedonum 
regno pvKit,  And  as  to  the  ten  kings;  Dtcem  rtga  eHumtrat,  qtdfuerwit 
tcevimim:  ipsosqut  rega  non  imiusponit  regni,  verbi  gratia,  Macedonian, 
Syria,  Atite,  a  JEgypti;  ted  de  dmrtis  ngnit  unvm  effidt  regum  ordinem. 
And  in  thii  way  of  inteiptetation,  anything  maybe  made  of  anything.->-Se6 
Newton  on  the  Prophecies,  and  Chandler's  Vindication  of  Christianity. 

U  2 
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of  any  other  application;  though  I  know  no  pretence  for 
saying  the  general  turn  of^them  is  capable  of  any  other. 

These  observations  are,  I  think,  just ;  and  the  evidence 
referred  to  in  them,  real ;  though  there  may  be  people  who 
will  not  accept  of  such  imperfect  information  from  Scripture. 
Some  too  have  not  integrity  and  regard  enough  to  truth  to 
attend  to  evidence,  which  keeps  the  mind  in  doubt,  perhaps 
perplexity,  and  which  is  much  of  a  different  sort  from  what 
they  expected.  And  it  plainly  requires  a  degree  of  modesty 
and  fjEurness,  beyond  what  every  one  has,  for  a  man  to  say, 
not  to  the  world,  but  to  himself,  that  there  is  a  real  appear- 
ance of  somewhat  of  great  weight  in  this  matter,  thou^  he 
is  not  able  thoroughly  to  satisfy  himself  about  it;  but  it 
shall  have  its  influence  upon  him,  in  proportion  to  its 
appearing  reality  and  weight.  It  is  much  more  easy,  and 
more  falls  in  with  the  negligence,  presumption,  and  wilful- 
ness of  the  generaliiy,  to  determine  at  once,  with  &  decisive 
air,  There  is  nothing  in  it  The  prejudices  arising  from 
that  absolute  contempt  and  scorn,  with  which  this  evidence 
is  treated  in  the  world,  I  do  not  mention.  For  what  indeed 
cbh  be  said  to  persons,  who  are  weak  enough  in  their  under- 
standings to  think  this  any  presumption  against  it;  or,  if 
they  do  not,  are  yet  weak  enough  in  their  temper  to  be 
influenced  by  such  prejudices,  upon  such  a  subject? 

I  shall  iiow,  Secondly,  endeavour  to  give  some  account  of 
the  general  argument  for  the  truth  of  Christianity,  consist- 
ing both  of  the  direct  and  circumstantial  evidence,  con- 
sidered as  making  up  one  argument  ^  Indeed  to  state  and 
examine  this  argument  fully,  would  be  a  work  much  beyond 
the  compass  of  this  whole  treatise;  nor  is  so  much  as  a 
proper  abridgment  of  it  to  be  expected  here.  Yet  the 
present  subject  requires  to  have  some  brief  account  of  it 

^  The  reasoDfl  for  conudeiing  this  general  axgnmentare — (1)  that  coUatenl 
eyidence  arising  £rom  Tarious  coincidences  which  confirm  each  other  is  the 
evidence  on  which  most  practical  difficulties  are  determined ;  (2)  hecaiue  it 
IB  not  duly  attended  to  that  the  proof  of  revelation  consists  partly  of  direct 
eyidence,  such  as  miracles  and  prophecy;  partly  of  circumstantial  evidence 
that  is,  particulars  not  reducible  to  either  of  these  heads ;  (3)  becaase,  ui 
order  to  ascertain  the  full  force  of  this  evidence,  the  particular  points  most 
be  viewed  not  separately  but  collectively ;  (4)  because  an  attentive  con- 
sideration of  the  particulars  of  this  circumstantial  evidence,  first  aepaiately 
and  then  collectively,  must  have  great  weight  with  unbdievers  who  ac- 
knowledge the  fiicts  alleged. 
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given.  For  it  is  the  kind  of  evidence  upon  which  most 
questions  of  difficulty,  in  common  practice,  are  determined ; 
evidence  arismg  from  various  coincidences,  which  support 
and  confirm  each  other,  and  in  this  manner  prove,  with 
more  or  less  certainty,  the  point  under  consideration.  And 
I  choose  to  do  it  also :  First,  because  it  seems  to  be  of  the 
greatest  importance,  and  not  duly  attended  to  by  every  one, 
that  the  proof  of  revelation  is,  not  some  direct  and  express 
things  only,  but  a  great  variety  of  circumstantial  things 
also ;  and  that  though  each  of  these  direct  and  circumstan- 
tial things  is  indeed  to  be  considered  separately,  yet  they 
are  afterwards  to  be  joined  together;  for  that  the  proper 
force  of  the  evidence  consists  in  the  result  of  those  several 
things,  considered  in  their  respects  to  each  other,  and 
imited  into  one  view:  and  in  tiiie  next  place,  because  it 
seems  to  me,  that  the  matters  of  fact  here  set  down,  which 
are  acknowledged  by  unbelievers,  must  be  acknowledged  by 
them  also  to  contain  together  a  degree  of  evidence  of  great 
weight,  if  they  could  be  brought  to  lay  these  several  things 
"before  themselves  distinctly,  and  then  with  attention  con- 
sider them  together,  instead  of  that  cursory  thought  of 
liiem  to  which  we  are  familiarized.  For  being  familiarized 
to  the  cursory  thought  of  things,  as  really  hinders  the 
weight  of  them  from  being  seen,  as  from  having  its  due 
iofluence  upon  practice. 

The  thing  asserted,  and  the  truth  of  which  is  to  be  in- 
quired into,  is  this :  That  over  and  above  our  reason  and 
flections,  which  God  has  given  us  for  the  information  of 
our  judgment  and  the  conduct  of  our  hves,  he  has  also,  by 
external  revelation,  given  us  an  account  of  himself  and  hi& 
moral  government  over  the  world,  implying  a  friture  state 
of  rewards  and  punishments,  i.  e.,  hath  revealed  the  system 
of  natural  religion:  for  natural  religion  may  be  externally^ 
revealed  by  God,  as  the  ignorant  may  be  taught  it  by 
mankind,  tiieir  feUow-creatures — that  God,  I  say,  has  given 
lis  the  evidence  of  revelation,  as  well  as  the  evidence  of 
reason,  to  ascertain  this  moral  system,  together  with  an 
account  of  a  particular  dispensation  of  Providence,  which 
reason  could  no  way  have  discovered,  and  a  particular 
institution  of  religion  founded  on  it,  for  the  recovery  of 
mankind  out  of  their  present  wretched  condition,  and 
»  P.  196. 
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ndsing  thein  to  the  perfection  aad  final  happiness  of  their 
nature. 

This  revelation,  whether  real  or  supposed,  may  he  con- 
sidered as  wholly  historical    For  prophecy  is  no&iing  but 
the  histoiy  of  events  before  they  eome  to  pass ;  doctrines 
also  are  matters  of  fact ;  and  precepts  come  under  the  same 
notion.    And  the  general  design  of  Scripture,  which  con- 
tains in  it  this  revelation,  thus  considered  as  historical,  may 
be  said  to  be,  to  give  us  an  account  of  the  world,  in  this  one 
single  view,  as  God's  world :  by  which  it  appears  essentially 
distinguished  from  all  other  books,  so  far  as  I  have  found, 
except  such  as  are  copied  from  it.      It  begins  with  an 
accoimt  of  God's  creation  of  the  worid,  in  order  to  ascertain, 
and  distinguish  from  all  others,  who  is  the  object  of  our 
worship,  by  what  he  has  done :  in  order  to  asoeiiiain  who  he 
is,  concerning  whose  providence,  commands,  promises,  and 
threatenings,  this  sacred  book,  all  ail<»ig,  treats ;  the  Maker 
and  Proprietor  of  the  world,  he  whose  creatures  we  are,  the 
God  of  Nature :  in  order  likewise  to  distinguish  him  from 
the  idols  of  the  nations,  which  are  either  imi^nary  beings, 
L  <?.,  no  beings  at  all ;  or  else  part  of  that  creation,  the  his- 
torical relation  of  which  is  here  given.    And  St.  John,  not 
improbably  with  an  eye  to  this  Mosaic  account  of  the  crea- 
tion, begins  his  Gospel  with  an  account  of  our  Saviour's 
pre-existence,  and  that  all  things  were  made  by  him;   ixnd 
tokhout  him  was  not  anythmg  made  that  was  made^;  agreeably 
tx>  the  doctrine  of  St  Paid,  that  God  created  aU  Stings  ly 
Jesus  Christ^    This  being  premised,  the  Scripture,  teken 
together,  seems  to  profess  to  contain  a  kind  of  an  alnridg- 
ment  of  the  histoiy  of  the  world  in  the  view  just  now  men- 
tioned;  that  is,  a  general  account  of  the  condition  of 
religion  and  its  professors,  during  the  continuance  of  that 
apostasy  from  God,  and  state  of  wickedness,  which  it  every- 
where supposes  the  world  to  lie  id.    And  this  account  of 
the  state  of  religion  carries  with  it  some  brief  account  of  the 
political  state  of  things,  as  religion  is  affected  by  it     Ecve- 
lation  indeed  considers  the  common  affairs  of  this  woiid, 
anci  what  is  going  on  in  it,  as  a  mere  scene  of  distraction ; 
and  cannot  be  supposed  to  concern  itself  with  foretelling 
at  what  time  Borne,  or  Babylon,  or  Greece,  or  any  particular 
place,  should  be  the  most  conspicuous  seat  of  that  tyranny 

*  John  i.  3.  »  Eph.  iii.  9. 
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8nd  dissoluteness,  which  all  places  equally  aspire  to  be ;  cao- 
not,  I  say,  be  supposed  to  give  aay  account  of  this  wild 
scene  for  its  own  sake.  But  it  seems  to  contain  some  very 
general  account  of  the  chief  governments  of  the  world,  as 
the  general  state  of  religion  has  been,  is,  or  shall  be,  affected 
by  them,  from  the  first  transgression,  and  daring  the  whole 
interval  of  the  world's  continuing  in  its  present  state,  to  a 
certain  fdture  period,  spoken  of  bolh  in  tii«  Old  and  New 
Testament,  very  distinctly,  and  in  great  variety  of  expression: 
The  times  of  the  restitution  of  all  thmffs  ^ :  when  the  mystery  of 
God  shall  be  finished^  as  he  haih  declared  to  his  servants  the 
prophets^:  when  the  God  of  heaven  shall  set  up  a  kingdom, 
tMeh  shall  never  he  destroyed:  and  the  kingdom  shall  not  be 
left  to  other  people  \  as  it  is  represented  to  be  during  this 
apostasy,  but  jvdgwient  shall  be  given  to  the  saints  *,  and  they 
shall  reign  ^ :  and  the  kingdom  and  dominion,  and  the  greatness 
of  the  kingdom  under  the  whole  heaven,  shall  be  given  to  the 
people  of  the  saints  of  the  Most  High  ^. 

Upon  this  general  view  of  the  Scripture,  I  would  remark, 
how  great  a  length  of  time  the  whole  relation  takes  up,  near 
six  thousand  years  of  which  are  past;  and  how  great  a 
variety  of  things  it  treats  of;  the  natural  and  moral  system 
or  history  of  fiie  world,  including  the  time  when  it  was 
formed,  all  contained  in  the  very  first  book,  and  evidently 
written  in  a  rude  and  unlearned  age ;  and  in  subsequent 
books,  the  various  common  and  prophetic  history,  and 
the  particular  dispensation  of  Christianity.  Now  idl  this 
togetiier  gives  the  largest  scope  for  criticism ;  and  for  con- 
futation of  what  is  capable  of  being  confiited,  either  from 
reason,  or  from  common  histoiy,  or  iroia  any  inconsistence 
in  its  several  parts.  And  it  is  a  thing  which  deserves,  I 
think,  to  be  mentioned,  that  whereas  some  imagine  the  sup- 
posed doubtftdness  of  the  evidence  for  revelation  implies  a 
positive  argument  that  it  is  not  true;  it  appears,  on  the 
contrary,  to  imply  a  positive  argument  that  it  is  true.  For, 
eould  any  common  relation  of  such  antiquity,  extent,  and 
variety  (for  in  these  things  the  stress  of  what  I  am  now 
observing  lies),  be  proposed  to  the  examination  of  the  world: 
that  it  could  not,  in  an  ^e  of  knowledge  and  liberty,  be 
oozifiited,  or  shown  to  have  nothing  in  it,  to  the  satisfaction 

>  Acts  iii.  21.  »  laev.  x.  7.  ®  Ban.  ii.  44. 

*  Dan.  vii.  22.  *  Eev.  xx.  6,  •  Dan.  vii.  27. 
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of  reasonable  men;  this  would  be  thought  a  strong  pre- 
sumptive proof  of  its  truth.  And  indeed  it  must  be  a  proof 
of  it,  just  in  proportion  to  the  probability,  that  if  it  were 
false,  it  might  be  shown  to  be  so :  and  this,  I  think,  is 
scarce  pretended  to  be  shown,  but  upon  principles  and  in 
ways  of  ai^uing,  which  have  been  clearly  obviated  ^  Nor 
does  it  at  all  appear,  that  any  set  of  men,  who  believe  natural 
religion,  are  of  the  opinion,  that  Christianity  has  been  thus 
conSited.    But  to  proceed : 

Together  with  the  moral  system  of  the  world,  the  Old 
Testament  contains  a  chronological  account  of  the  begin- 
ning of  it,  and  from  thence,  an  unbroken  genealogy  of 
mankind  for  many  ages,  before  common  history  begins ;  and 
carried  on  as  much  farther  as  to  make  up  a  continued  thread 
of  history  of  the  length  of  between  three  and  four  thou- 
sand years.  It  contains  an  account  of  God's  making  a 
covenant  with  a  particular  nation,  that  they  should  be  his 
people,  and  he  would  be  their  God,  in  a  peculiar  sense ;  of 
his  often  interposing  miraculously  in  their  afiOedrs ;  giving 
them  the  promise,  and,  long  after,  the  possession  of  a  par- 
ticular country;  assuring  them  of  the  greatest  national 
prosperity  in  it,  if  they  would  worship  him,  in  opposition 
to  the  idols  which  the  rest  of  the  world  worshipped,  and 
obey  his  commands;  and  threatening  them  with  un- 
exampled punishments  if  they  disobeyed  him,  .and  fell  into 
the  general  idolatry :  insomuch  that  this  one  nation  should 
continue  to  be  the  observation  and  the  wonder  of  all  the 
world.  It  declares  particularly,  that  God  would  acaUer  them 
among  aU  people,  from  one  end  of  the  earth  unto  the  other;  but 
that  when  they  should  return  unto  the  Lord  their  God,  he  would 
have  compassion  upon  them,  and  gather  them  from  all  the 
nations,  whither  he  had  scattered  them :  that  Israel  should  be 
saved  in  the  Lord,  with  an  everlasting  salvation;  and  not  be 
ashamed  or  confounded  world  without  end.  And  as  some  of 
these  promises  are  conditional,  others  are  as  absolute,  as 
anything  can  be  expressed:  that  the  time  should  come, 
when  the  people  should  be  all  righteous,  and  inherit  the  lamd 
for  ever:  that  thou^gh  God  would  make  a  full  end  of  all  nations 
whither  he  had  scattered  them,  yet  would  he  not  make  a  full  end 
of  them :  that  he  would  bring  eigain  the  captivity  of  JUs  people 
Israel,  and  plant  them  upon  their  land,  and  they  should  be  no 
^  Ch.  ii.  iii.,  && 
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fnorejmUed  up  out  of  ikeir  land :  that  the  seed  of  Israel  should 
not  cease  from  being  a  nation  for  ever  ^.  It  foretells,  that 
God  would  raise  &em  np  a  particular  person,  in  whom 
fill  his  promises  should  finally  he  fulMed ;  the  Messiah, 
-who  should  he,  in  a  high  and  eminent  sense,  their  anointed 
Prince  and  Saviour.  This  was  foretold  in  such  a  manner, 
as  raised  a  general  expectation  of  such  a  person  in  the 
nation,  as  appears  from  the  New  Testament,  and  is  an 
acknowledged  fact ;  an  expectation  of  his  coming  at  such  a 
particular  time,  hefore  any  one  appeared  claiming  to  he 
that  person,  and  when  there  was  no  ground  for  such  an 
expectation,  hut  &om  the  prophecies:  which  expectation, 
therefore,  must  in  all  reason  he  presumed  to  he  explaaatory 
of  those  prophecies,  if  there  were  any  doubt  about  their 
meaning.  It  seems  moreover  to  foretell,  that  this  person 
should  be  rejected  by  that  nation,  to  whom  he  had  been  so 
long  promised,  and  though  he  was  so  much  desired  by 
them^  And  it  expressly  foretells,  that  he  should  be  the 
Saviour  of  the  Gentiles ;  and  even  that  the  completion  of 
the  scheme  contained  in  this  book,  and  then  begun,  and  in 
its  progress,  should  be  somewhat  so  great,  that  in  compari- 
son with  it,  the  restoration  of  the  Jews  alone  would  be 
but  of  small  account.  It  is  a  light  thing  that  thou  shoulder 
be  my  servant  to  raise  up  the  tribes  of  Jacob,  and  to  restore  the 
jfreserved  of  Israel:  I  unU  also  give  thee  for  a  light  to  the 
Gentiles,  that  thou  mayest  be  my  salvation  unto  the  end  of  the 
earth.  And,  In  the  last  days,  the  mountain  of  the  Lord's 
house  shall  be  established  in  the  top  of  the  mountains,  and  shall 
he  exalted  above  the  hills ;  and  all  nations  shaU  flow  into  it — 
for  out  of  Zion  shall  go  forth  the  law,  and  the  word  of  the 
Lord  from  Jerusalem,  And  he  shall  judge  among  the  nations 
— and  the  Lord  alone  shaU  be  exalted  in  that  day,  and  the  idols 
he  shaU  utterly  abolish^.  The  Scripture  further  contains 
an  account,  that  at  the  time  the  Messiah  was  expected,  a 
person  rose  up  in  this  nation,  claiming  to  be  that  Messiah, 
to  be  the  person  whom  all  the  prophecies  referred  to,  and 

^  Dent,  xxviii.  64,  xxx.  2,  3 ;  Isa.  xlv.  17,  Ix.  21 ;  Jer.  xxx.  11,  xlvi.  28; 
Amos  ix.  14,  15;  Jer.  xxxi.  86. 

'  Iia.  Tiii.  14, 16,  xlix.  5,  ch.  liii. ;  Mai.  i.  10,  11,  and  ch.  Hi. 

*  Isa.  xlix.  6,  ch.  ii.,  ch.  xi.,  ch.  Ivi.  7 ;  Mai.  i.  11.  To  which  must  be 
added  the  other  prophecies  of  the  like  kind,  several  in  the  New  Testament, 
and  very  many  in  the  Old,  which  describe  what  shall  be  the  completion  of 
the  revealed  plan  of  Providence. 
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in  whom  tJiej  should  centre :  that  he  spent  some  years  in 
A  continued  course  of  miraculous  works ;  and  endued  his 
immediate  disciples  and  followers  with  a  power  of  doing 
the  same,  as  a  proof  of  the  truth  of  that  religion,  whidh 
he  commissioned  them  to  puhlish :  that,  invested  with  this 
authority  and  power,  they  made  numerous  converts  in  the 
remotest  countries,  and  settled  and  estabUshed  his  religion 
in  the  world ;  to  Ihe  end  of  which  the  Scripture  professes 
to  give  a  prophetic  account  of  the  state  of  this  religion 
amongst  mankind. 

Let  us  now  suppose  a  person  utterly  ignorant  of  history, 
to  have  all  this  related  to  him  out  of  fiie  Scripture.  Or 
suppose  such  a  one,  having  the  Scripture  put  into  his  hands, 
to  remark  these  things  in  it,  not  knowing  but  that  the  whole, 
even  its  civil  history,  as  well  as  the  other  parts  of  it»  might 
be  fi-om  beginning  to  end  an  entire  invention ;  and  to  i^ 
What  truth  was  in  it,  and  whether  the  revdb.tionh6re  related 
was  real,  or  a  fiction  ?  And  iostead  of  a  direct  answer,  sup- 
pose him,  all  at  once,  to  be  tdd  the  following  confessed 
facts ;  end  then  to  unite  them  into  one  view. 

Let  him  first  be  told,  in  how  great  a  degree  the  profession 
and  estabUshment  of  natural  reUgion,  the  belief  that  there 
is  one  God  to  be  worshipped,  that  virtue  is  his  law,  and  that 
mankind  shall  be  rewarded  and  punished  hereafter,  as  they 
obey  and  disobey  it  here;  in  how  very  great  a  d^ree,  I 
say,  the  profession  and  establishment  of  this  moral  system 
in  the  world  is  owing  to  the  revelation,  whether  real  or  sap- 
posed,  contained  in  this  book:  the  establishment  of  this 
moral  system,  even  in  those  countries  which  do  not  acknow- 
ledge the  proper  authority  of  the  Scripture  \  Let  him  be 
told  also,  what  number  of  nations  do  acknowledge  its  proper 
authorit}\  Let  him  then  take  in  the  consideration  of  what 
importance  reUgion  is  to  mankind.  And  upon  these  things 
he  might,  I  think,  truly  observe,  that  this  supposed  reve- 
lation's obtaining  and  being  received  in  the  world  with  all 
the  circumstances  and  effects  of  it,  considered  together  as 
one  event,  is  the  most  conspicuous  and  important  event  in 
the  history  of  mankind :  that  a  book  of  &is  nature,  and 
thus  promulged  and  recommended  to  our  consideratian, 
demands,  as  if  by  a  voice  from  heaven,  to  have  its  daims 
most  seriously  examined  into :  and  that,  before  such  ezami- 
»  P.  260. 
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Bfltion,  to  treat  it  with  any  kind  of  scoffing  and  ridicule,  is 
an  offence  against  nafcuml  piety.  But  it  is  to  be  remembered, 
that  how  much  soever  the  establishment  of  natural  religion 
in  the  world  is  owing  to  tiie  Scripture  revelation,  this  does 
not  destroy  the  proof  of  religion  finom  reason,  anymore  than 
the  proof  of  Euclid's  Elements  is  destroyed,  by  a  man's 
knowing  or  thinking  that  he  should  never  have  seen  the 
truth  of  the  several  propositions  contained  in  it,  nor  had 
those  propositions  come  into  his  thoughts,  but  for  that  ma- 
thematician. 

Let  such  a  person  as  we  are  speaking  of  be,  in  the  next 
plaee,  informed  of  the  acknowledged  antiquity  of  the  first 
parts  of  this  book ;  and  that  its  chronology,  its  account  of 
lke  time  when  the  earth,  and  the  several  parts  of  it,  were 
first  peopled  with  human  creatures,  is  no  way  contradicted, 
but  is  really  confinned,  by  the  natural  and  civil  history  of 
the  world,  collected  from  common  historians,  fix)m  the  state 
of  the  earth,  and  from  the  late  invention  of  arts  and  sciences. 
And  as  the  Scripture  contains  an  unbroken  thread  of  com- 
naon  and  civU  history,  from  the  creation  to  the  captivity,  for 
between  three  and  four  Hiousand  years ;  let  ihe  person  we 
are  peaking  of  be  told  in  the  next  place,  that  tins  general 
liistory,  as  it  is  not  contradicted,  but  is  confirmed  by  pro- 
fane hktory  as  much  as  there  would  be  reason  to  expect, 
upon  supposition  of  its  truth ;  so  there  is  nothing  in  the 
whole  history  itsdf,  to  give  any  reasonable  ground  of  suspi- 
cicm  of  its  not  being,  in  the  general,  a  faithM  and  literally 
true  genealogy  of  men,  and  series  of  things.  I  speak  here 
only  of  the  common  Scriptm^e  history,  or  of  the  course  of 
ordinary  events  related  in  it,  as  distinguished  from  miracles, 
and  from  the  prophetic  history.  In  all  the  Scripture  narra- 
tions  of  this  kind,  following  events  arise  out  of  foregoing  ones, 
as  in  all  other  histories  ^.  There  appears  nothing  related 
as  done  in  any  age,  not  conformable  to  the  manners  of  that 
age :  nothing  in  tiie  account  of  a  succeeding  age,  which  one 
would  say  could  not  be  true,  or  was  improbable,  from  the 

'  There  are  several  objections  to  passages  of  Scripture,  occasioned  by  not 
conndering  them  in  reference  to  the  numners  of  the  times.  Thus  it  appears 
tlist  the  things  objected  to,  like  many  others  that  are  censured  in  Christianity 
and  in  Scripture,  are,  in  a  greater  or  leu  degree,  actual  jproqft  of  their 
tnith  and  aathenticity.-^(ir.) 
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account  of  things  in  the  preceding  one.  There  is  nothing 
in  the  characters  which  would  raise  a  thought  of  their  beii^ 
feigned;  but  all  the  internal  marks  imaginable  of  their  being 
real.  It  is  to  be  added  also,  that  mere  genealogies,  bare 
narratives  of  the  number  of  years,  which  persons  called  by 
such  and  such  names  lived,  do  not  carry  the  face  of  fiction ; 
perhaps  do  carry  some  presumption  of  veracity;  and  all 
imadomed  narratives,  which  have  nothing  to  surprise,  may 
be  thought  to  carry  somewhat  of  the  like  presumption  too. 
And  the  domestic  and  the  political  history  is  plainly  credi- 
ble. There  may  be  incidents  in  Scripture  which,  taken 
alone  in  the  naked  way  they  are  told,  may  appear  strange, 
especially  to  persons  of  other  manners,  temper,  education ; 
but  there  are  also  incidents  of  imdoubted  truth  in  many 
or  most  persons'  lives,  which,  in  the  same  circumstances, 
would  appear  to  the  full  as  strange.  There  may  be  mis- 
takes of  transcribers,  there  may  be  other  real  or  seeming 
mistakes,  not  easy  to  be  particularly  accounted  for;  but 
there  are  certainly  no  more  things  of  this  kind  in  the 
Scripture  than  what  were  to  have  been  expected  in  books 
of  such  antiquity;  and  nothing  in  any  wise  sufficient  to 
discredit  the  general  narrative.  Now  that  a  histoij  claim- 
ing to  commence  from  the  creation,  and'  extending  in  one 
continued  series,  through  so  great  a  length  of  time  and 
variety  of  events,  should  have  such  appearances  of  reality 
and  truth  in  its  whole  contexture,  is  surely  a  very  remark- 
able  circumstance  in  its  favour.  And  as  all  this  is  appli- 
cable to  the  common  history  of  the  New  Testament,  so 
there  is  a  further  credibility,  and  a  very  high  one,  given  to 
it  by  profane  authors :  many  of  these  writing  of  the  same 
times,  and  confirming  the  truth  of  customs  and  events, 
which  are  incidentally  as  well  as  more  purposely  mentioned 
in  it.  And  this  credibility  of  the  common  Scripture  history 
gives  some  credibility  to  its  miraculous  history,  especially 
as  this  is  interwoven  with  the  common,  so  as  that  they 
imply  each  other,  and  both  together  make  up  one  relation  *. 
Let  it  then  be  more  particularly  observed  to  this  person, 

*  The  credibility  of  the  common  history  of  Scripture  giyes  a  strong  inn- 
dental  confirmation  of  the  credibility  of  the  miraculous  part  of  the  narrative; 
on  the  principle  that  what  is  true  of  one  part  of  any  great  whole  or  t 
is  in  some  degree  probably  true  of  the  other. — Sd* 
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that  it  is  an  acknowledged  matter  of  fiaict,  which  is  indeed 
implied  in  the  foregoing  observation,  that  there  was  such  a 
nation  as  the  Jews,  of  &e  greatest  antiquity,  whose  govern- 
ment and  general  polity  was  founded  on  the  law,  here 
related  to  be  given  them  by  Moses  as  from  heaven :  that 
natural  religion,  though  with  rites  additional  yet  no  way 
contrary  to  it,  was  their  established  religion,  which  cannot 
be  said  of  the  Gentile  world ;  and  that  their  very  bemg  as  a 
nation,  depended  upon  their  acknowledgment  of  one  God, 
the  God  of  the  universe.  For,  suppose  in  their  captivity  in 
Babylon  they  had  gone  over  to  the  reli^on  of  their  con- 
querors, there  would  have  remained  no  bond  of  union  to 
keep  them  a  distinct  people.  And  whilst  they  were  under 
their  own  kings,  in  their  own  country,  a  total  apostasy  from 
God  would  have  been  the  dissolution  of  their  whole  govern- 
ment They  in  such  a  sense  nationally  acknowledged  and 
worshipped  the  Maker  of  heaven  and  earth,  when  &e  rest 
of  the  world  were  sunk  in  idolatry,  as  rendered  them,  in 
fact,  the  peculiar  people  of  God.  And  this  so  remarkable  an 
establishment  and  preservation  of  natural  religion  amongst 
them,  seems  to  add  some  peculiar  credibility  to  the  historical 
evidence  for  the  miracles  of  Moses  and  the  Prophets; 
because  these  miracles  are  a  full  satisfactory  account  of  this 
event,  which  plainly  wants  to  be  accounted  for,  and  cannot 
otherwise. 

Let  this  person,  supposed  wholly  ignorant  of  histoiy,  be 
acquainted  farther,  that  one  claiming  to  be  the  Messiah  of 
Jewish  extraction,  rose  up  at  the  time  when  this  nation, 
from  the  prophecies  above  mentioned,  expected  the  Messiah^ : 
that  he  was  rejected,  as  it  seemed  to  have  been  foretold  he 
should,  by  the  body  of  the  people,  under  the  direction  of 
their  rulers :  that  in  the  course  of  a  very  few  years  he  was 

*  See  Bishop  Chandler's  "Vindication  of  Christianity,"  where  it  is  folly 

?N>Ted  that  this  expectation  was  general  among  the  Jews  and  Samaritans, 
he  effects  of  it  may  be  judged  by  its  extension  among  the  Qentiles.  To 
say  nothing  of  the  Arabians,  and  of  the  appearing  of  the  Star  to  the  Eastern 
Hagi ;  and  to  omit  all  reference  to  Virgil's  celebrated  Eclogae,  in  which  he 
eelebxates  the  expected  birth  of  a  son  to  Pollio  in  terms  almost  identical  with 
tlia  prophecy  of  Isaiah ;  Suetonius  (Vespas.  cap.  iv.  8)  thus  writes :  "  Fer- 
cnbnerat  oriente  toto  vetus  et  constans  opinio,  esse  in  fatis  ut  eo  tempore  JudsSL 
profecti  rerun  potirentur."  And  so  also  Tacitus  (ILiaU  y.  9)  testifies, 
"Pluribus  persuasio  inerat,  antiquis  sacerdotum  litens  contineri,  eo  ipso 
tempore  fore  ut  yalesceret  oriens,  profectique  Judsei  rerum  potirentur." — Ed, 
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believed  on  and  acknowledged  as  the  promised  Messiah  by 
great  numbere  among  the  Gentiles,  agreeably  to  the  pro- 
phecies of  Scripture,  yet  not  upon  the  evidence  of  prophecy, 
but  of  miracles*,  of  which  miracles  we  have  also  strong 
historical  evidence,  (by  which  I  mean  here  no  more  than 
must  be  acknowledged  by  unbelievers ;  for  let  pious  frauds 
and  follies  be  admitted  to  weaken,  it  is  absurd  to  say  they 
destroy,  our  evidence  of  miracles  wrought  in  proof  of  Chris- 
tianity^:) that  this  religion  approving  itself  to  the  reason  of 
manland,  and  carrying  its  own  evidence  with  it,  so  far  as 
reason  is  a  judge  of  its  system,  and  being  no  way  contraiy 
to  reason  in  those  parts  of  it  whidi  require  to  be  believed 
upon  the  mere  authority  of  its  Author ;  that  this  religion,  I 
say,  gradually  spread  and  supported  itself  for  some  hundred 
years,  not  only  without  any  assistance  from  temporal  power, 
Dut  under  constant  discouragements,  and  often  Hie  bitterest 
persecutions  from  it,  and  then  became  the  religion  of  the 
world ;  that  in  the  mean  time  the  Jewish  nation  and  govern- 
ment were  destroyed  in  a  very  remarkable  manner,  and  fte 
people  carried  away  captive  and  dispersed  through  the  most 
distant  countries,  in  which  state  of  dispersion  they  have  re- 
mained fifteen  hundred  years;  and  that  they  remam  a 
numerous  people  united  amongst  themselves,  and  dis- 
tinguished from  the  rest  of  the  world,  as  they  were  in  the 
days  of  Moses,  by  the  profession  of  his  law;  and  every- 
where looked  upon  in  a  manner,  which  one  scarce  knows 
how  distinctly  to  expr^s,  but  in  the  words  of  the  prophetic 
account  of  it,  given  so  many  ages  before  it  came  to  pass : 
Thou  shaU  become  an  astomshmmt,  a  proverb,  and  a  by-word^ 
among  aU  nations  whither  the  Lord  shM  lead  thee\ 

The  appearance  of  a  standing  miracle,  in  the  Jews  re- 
maming  a  distinct  people  in  their  dispersion,  and  the  con- 
firmation which  this  event  appears  to  give  to  the  truth  of 
revelation,  may  be  thought  to  be  answered  by  their  re- 
ligion's forbidding  them  intermarriages  with  those  of  any 
oflier,  and  prescribing  them  a  great  many  peculiarities  in 
their  food,  by  which  they  are  debarred  from  the  means  of 
incorporating  with  the  people  in  whose  countries  they  live. 
This  is  not,  I  think,  a  satisfactoiy  account  of  that  wMdli  it 
pretends  to  accoimt  for.  But  what  does  it  pretend  to 
»  P.  279.  *  P.  285.  »  DeuU  actTiii.  37. 
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accotint  for?  The  correspondenee  between  this  event  and 
the  prc^hecies,  or  the  coincidence  of  both,  -with  a  long  dis- 
pensation of  Providence,  of  a  peculiar  nature,  towards  that 
people  formerly  ?  No.  It  is  only  the  event  itself  which  is 
offered  to  be  thus  accounted  for;  which  single  event,  taken 
alone,  abstracted  from  all  such  correspondence  and  coin- 
cidence, perhaps  would  not  have  appeared  miraculous ;  but 
that  correspondence  and  coincidence  may  be  so,  though  the 
event  itself  be  supposed  not.  Thus  the  concurrence  of  our 
Saviour's  being  bom  at  Bethlehem,  with  a  long  foregoing 
series  of  prophecy  and  other  coincidences,  is  doubtless 
miraculous;  the  series  of  prophecy,  and  other  coincidences, 
and  the  event,  being  admitted :  though  the  event  itself,  his 
hirth  at  that  place,  appears  to  have  been  brought  about  in  a 
natural  way;  of  which,  however,  no  one  can  be  certain. 

And  as  several  of  these  events  seem,  in  some  degree  ex- 
pressly, to  have  verified  the  prophetic  history  already,  so 
likewise  they  may  be  considered  farther  as  having  a  peculiar 
aspect  towards  the  fuU  coi^ipletion  of  it,  as  affording  some 
prestnnption  that  the  whole  of  it  shall,  one  time  or  other, 
be  fulfilled.     Thus,  that  the  Jews  have  been  so  wonderfiiBy 
preserved  in  their  long  and  wide  dispersion,  which  is  indeed 
the  direct  fulfilling  of  some  prophecies,  but  is  now  men- 
tioned only  as  looking  forward  to  somewhat  yet  to  come ;  that 
natural  religion  came  forth  from  Judea,  and  spread,  in  ^e 
degree  it  has  done  over  the  world,  before  lost  in  idolatry ; 
which,  together  with  some  other  things,  have  distinguished 
that  very  place,  in  like  maimer  as  the  people  of  it  are  dis- 
tinguished ;  that  tills  great  change  of  religion  over  the  earth 
was    brought    about    under  the  profession   and   acknow^ 
ledgment,  that  Jesus  was  the  promised  Messiah :  things  of 
this  kind  naturally  turn  the  thoughts  of  serious  men  towards 
the  full  completion  of  the  prophetic  history,  concerning  the 
final  restoration  of  that  people;  concerning  the  establish- 
ment of  the  everlasting  kingdom  among  them,  the  kingdom 
of  the  Messiah ;  and  the  ftiture  state  of  the  world,  under 
this  sacred  government.     Such  circumstances  and  events, 
compared  with  these  prophecies,  though  no  completions  of 
them,  yet  would  not,  I  think,  be  spoken  of  as  nothing  in 
the  argument,  by  a  person  upon  his  first  being  informed  of 
thcon.      They  Mi  in  with  the  prophetic  history  of  things  still 
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future,  give  it  some  additional  credibility,  have  the  appear- 
ance of  being  somewhat  in  order  to  ^e  full  completion 
of  it. 

Indeed  it  requires  a  good  degree  of  knowledge,  and 
great  calmness  and  consideration,  to  be  able  to  judge 
thoroughly  of  the  evidence  for  the  truth  of  Christiamty, 
from  &at  part  of  the  prophetic  history  which  relates  to 
the  situation  of  the  kingdoms  of  the  world,  and  to  liie 
state  of  the  church,  from  the  establishment  of  Christianity 
to  the  present  time.  But  it  appears  from  a  general  view 
of  it,  to  be  veiy  material.  And  those  persons  who  have 
thoroughly  examined  it,  and  some  of  them  were  men  of 
the  coolest  tempers,  greatest  capacities,  and  least  liable  to 
imputations  of  prejudice,  insist  upon  it  as  determinately 
conclusive. 

Suppose  now  a  person  quite  ignorant  of  history,  first  to 
recollect  the  passages  above  mentioned  out  of  Scripture, 
without  knowing  but  that  the  whole  was  a  late  fiction, 
then  to  be  informed  of  the  correspondent  facts  now  men- 
tioned, and  to  unite  them  all  into  one  view :  that  the  pro- 
fession and  establishment  of  natural  religion  in  the  world 
is  greatly  owing  in  different  ways,  to  this  book,  and  the 
supposed  revelation  which  it  contains ;  that  it  is  acknow- 
ledged to  be  of  the  earliest  antiquity ;  that  its  chronology 
and  common  history  are  entirely  credible;  that  this 
ancient  nation,  the  Jews,  of  whom  it  chiefly  treats,  appear 
to  have  been,  ia  fact,  the  people  of  God,  in  a,  distinguished 
sense ;  that,  as  there  was  a  national  expectation  amongst 
them,  raised  from  the  prophecies,  of  a  Messiah  to  appear 
at  such  a  time,  so  one  at  this  time  appeared  claiming  to 
be  that  Messiah;  that  he  was  rejected  by  this  nation,  but 
received  by  the  Gentiles,  not  upon  the  evidence  of  pro- 
phecy, but  of  miracles ;  that  the  religion  he  taught  sup- 
ported itself  under  the  greatest  difficulties,  gained  ground, 
and  at  length  became  titie  religion  of  the  world ;  that  in 
the  mean  time  the  Jewish  polity  was  utterly  destroyed, 
and  the  nation  dispersed  over  the  face  of  the  earth;  that 
notwithstanding  this,  they  have  remained  a  distinct  nume- 
rous people  for  so  many  centuries,  even  to  this  day ;  which 
not  only  appears  to  be  the  express  completion  of  several 
prophecies  concerning  them,  but  also  renders  it,  as  one 
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tnay  speak,  a  visible  and  easy  possibility  that  the  promises 
made  to  them  as  a  nation,  may  yet  be  fulfilled.  And  to 
these  acknowledged  truths,  let  the  person  we  have  been 
supposing  add,  as  I  think  he  ought,  whether  every  one 
will  allow  it  or  no,  the  obvious  appearances  which  there 
are,  of  the  state  of  the  world,  in  other  respects  besides  what 
relates  to  the  Jews,  and  of  the  Christian  church,  having  so 
long  answered,  and  still  answering,  to  the  prophetic  history. 
Suppose,  I  say,  these  facts  set  over  against  the  things 
before  mentioned  out  of  the  Scripture,  and  seriously  com- 
pared with  them ;  the  joint  view  of  both  together  must,  I 
think,  appear  of  very  great  weight  to  a  considerate  reason- 
able person :  of  much  greater  indeed,  upon  having  them 
first  laid  before  him,  than  is  easy  for  us,  who  are  so  fami- 
liarized to  thehi,  to  conceive,  without  some  particular 
attention  for  that  purpose. 

All  these  things,  and  the  several  particulars  contained 
tinder  them,  require  to  be  distinctly  and  most  thoroughly 
examined  into ;  that  the  weight  of  each  may  be  judged  of, 
upon  such  examination,  and  such  conclusion  drawn  as 
results  fi"om  their  imited  force  ^  But  this  has  not  been 
attempted  here.  I  have  gone  no  further  than  to  show, 
that  file  general  imperfect  view  of  them  now  given,  the 
confessed  historical  evidence  for  miracles,  and  the  many 
obvious  appearing  completions  of  prophecy,  together  with 
the  collateral  things^  here  mentioned,  and  there  are  several 
others  of  the  hke  sort ;  that  all  this  together,  which,  being 

>  We  may  thufi  sum  up  the  concluding  observations  on  this  view  of  the 
direct  and  collateral  evidence  for  Christianity^  taken  together  as  one  argu- 
ment 

1.  EacTi  particular  should  be  weighed  separately^  and  the  conclufiion 
drawn  from  their  united  force. 

2.  The  whole  evidence,  viewed  collectively,  must  be  acknowledged  by 
imbelievers  to  prove  something  more  than  human. 

3.  The  high  degree  of  proof  resulting  firom  a  joint  review  of  the  several 
particulars  should  be  noticed,  for  they  not  only  increase  it,  but  multiply  it. 

4.  A  mistake  on  the  side  of  rejecting  Christianity  is  much  more  dangerous 
than  a  mistake  on  the  other  side;  and  it  is  right  to  choose  the  safer 
course. 

5.  The  tnith  of  Christianity  depends  on  all  the  evidence  taken  together. 
Jn  other  words,  Christianity  is  true,  unless  the  whole  series  of  &icts,  and 
each  particular  &ct,  can  be  reasonably  supposed  accidental. — Hd. 

*  AH  the  particular  things  mentioned  in  this  chapter,  not  reducible 
to  the  head  of  certain  miracles,  or  determinate  completions  of  prophecy.  See 
p.  275. 

X 
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&ct,  must  be  acknowledged  by  iinbelieyeErs,  amoisnts  to  zeal 
evidence  of  somewhat  more  than  hmnan  in  this  matter: 
eridence  much  more  important  than  careless  m^oi,  ¥^o 
have  been  accustomed  only  to  transient  and  partial  views  of 
it,  can  imagine;  and  indeed  abundantly  sufficient  to  act 
upon.  And  these  things,  I  apprehend,  must  be  acknow- 
ledged by  unbelievers.  For  though  they  may  say,  that  the 
historical  evidence  of  miracles  wrou^t  in  attestation  of 
Christianily,  is  not  sufficient  to  convince  them  that  such 
miracles  were  really  wrought :  they  cannot  deny,  that  there 
is  such  historical  evidence,  it  being  a  known  matter  <^  fact 
that  there  is.  They  may  say,  the  conformity  between  the 
prophecies  and  events  is  by  accident:  but  there  are  many 
instances  in  which  such  cosibrmity  itself  cannot  be  denied. 
They  may  say,  with  regard  to  such  kind  of  collateral  things 
as  those  above  mentioned,  that  any  odd  accidental  events, 
without  meaning,  will  have  a  meaning  found  in  them  hj 
&nciful  people :  and  that  such  as  are  fanciful  in  any  one 
certain  way,  will  make  out  a  thousand  coincidences,  which 
seem  to  favour  their  peculiar  foUies.  Men,  I  say,  may  talk 
thus :  but  no  one  who  is  serious,  can  possibly  think  these 
things  to  be  nothing,  if  he  considers  the  importance  of 
collateral  things,  and  even  of  lesser  circumstances,  in  the 
evidence  of  probability,  as  distinguished  in  nature,  from  the 
evidence  of  demonstration.  In  many  cases  indeed  it  seems 
to  require  the  truest  judgment,  to  determine  with  exactness 
the  weight  of  circumstantial  evidence :  but  it  is  very  often 
altogether  as  convincing  as  that  which  is  the  most  ezpiess 
and  direct. 

This  general  view  of  the  evidence  for  Christianity,  con- 
sidered as  making  one  argument,  may  also  serve  to  recom- 
mend to  serious  persons,  to  set  down  everything  which  they 
think  may  be  of  any  real  weight  at  all  in  proof  of  it,  and 
particularly  the  many  seeming  completions  of  prophecy: 
and  they  will  find,  that,  judging  by  the  natural  rules,  by 
which  we  judge  of  probable  evidence  in  common  matters, 
they  amount  to  a  much  higher  degree  of  proof,  upon  such  a 
joint  review,  than  could  be  supposed  upon  considering  t^em 
separately,  at  diflFerent  times ;  how  strong  soever  the  proof 
might  before  appear  to  them,  upon  such  separate  views  of 
it  For  probable  proofs,  by  being  added,  not  onty  increase 
tihe  evidence,  but  multiply  it.     Nor  should  I  dissuade  any 
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one  from  setting  down,  what  he  thought  made  for  the  con- 
trary side.  But  then  it  is  to  be  remembered,  not  in  order 
to  influence  his  judgment',  but  his  practice,  that  a  mistake 
on  one  side  may  be,  in  its  consequences,  much  more  dan- 
gerous than  a  mistake  on  the  other.  And  what  course  is 
most  safe,  and  what  most  dangerous,  is  a  consideration 
thought  very  material,  when  we  deliberate,  not  concerning 
events,  but  concerning  conduct  in  our  temporal  affairs.  To 
be  influenced  by  this  consideration  in  our  judgment,  to 
believe  or  disbelieve  upon  it,  is  indeed  as  much  prejudice  as 
anything  whatever.  And,  like  other  prejudices,  it  operates 
contrary  ways  in  different  men;  for  some  are  inclined  to 
believe  what  they  hope,  and  others  what  they  fear.  And  it 
is  manifest  imreasonableness  to  apply  to  men's  passions  in 
order  to  gain  their  assent.  But  in  deliberations  concerning 
conduct,  there  is  nothing  which  reason  more  requires  to  be 
taken  into  the  account,  than  the  importance  of  it.  For, 
suppose  it  doubtful,  what  would  be  the  consequence  of  act- 
ing in  this,  or  in  a  contrary  manner :  still,  that  taking  one 
side  could  be  attended  witiL  little  or  no  bad  consequence, 
and  taking  the  other  might  be  attended  with  the  greatest, 
must  appear,  to  unprejudiced  reason,  of  the  highest  moment 
towards  determining  how  we  are  to  act.  But  the  truth  of 
our  religion,  like  the  truth  of  common  matters,  is  to  be 
judged  of  by  all  the  evidence  taken  together.  And  unless 
the  whole  series  of  things  which  may  be  alleged  in  this 
argument,  and  every  particular  thing  in  it,  can  reasonably 
be  supposed  to  have  been  by  accident  (for  here  the  stress  of 
the  argument  for  Christianity  Ues) ;  then  is  the  truth  of  it 
proved ;  in  like  manner,  as  if  in  any  common  case,  nume- 
rous events  acknowledged,  were  to  be  alleged  in  proof  of 
any  other  event  disputed ;  the  truth  of  the  disputed  event 
would  be  proved,  not  only  if  any  one  of  the  acknowledged 
ones  did  of  itself  clearly  imply  it,  but,  though  no  one  of 

1  Thua,  though  it  is  absurd  to  talk  of  the  greater  merit  of  assent  upon 
litde  or  no  evidence,  than  upon  demonstration,  yet  the  strict  discharge  of 
cur  duty  with  less  sensible  evidence  does  imply  in  it  a  better  character  than 
the  same  diligence  in  the  discharge  of  it  upon  more  sensible  evidence.  This 
fully  accounts  for  and  explains  that  assertion  of  our  Saviour, — "  Biased  are 
they  thai  have  not  teen  and  yet  have  believed  " — have  become  Christians,  and 
"believed  the  gospel,  upon  less  sensible  evidence  than  that  which  Thomas,  to 
whom  he  is  speaking,  insisted  upon. — BwUer'e  Sermon  on  the  Ignorance 
of  Man,     {fid) 

X  2 
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them  singly  did  so,  if  the  whole  of  the  acknowledged  events 
"taken  together  could  not  in  reason  be  supposed  to  have 
happened,  unless  the  disputed  one  were  true  ^ 

It  is  obvious,  how  much  advantage  the  nature  of  this 
evidence  gives  to  those  persons  who  attack  Christianity, 
especially  in  conversation.  For  it  is  easy  to  show,  in  a 
short  and  lively  manner,  that  such  and  such  things  are 
liable  to  objection,  that  this  and  another  thing  is  of  httle 
weight  in  itself;  but  impossible  to  show,  in  Hke  manner, 
the  united  force  of  the  whole  argument  in  one  view. 

However,  lastly,  as  it  has  been  made  appear,  that  there 
is  no  presumption  against  a  revelation  as  miraculous ;  that 
the  general  scheme  of  Christianity,  and  the  principal  parts 
of  it,  are  conformable  to  the  experienced  constitution  of 
things,  and  the  whole  perfectly  credible:  so  the  account 
now  given  of  the  positive  evidence  for  it  shows,  that  this 
evidence  is  such,  as,  from  the  nature  of  it,  cannot  be 
destroyed,  though  it  should  be  lessened. 


CHAPTEB  Vm. 

OF  THE   OBJECTIONS  WHICH  MAY  BE  MADE    AGAINST    ABGUING 
FROM  THE  ANALOGY  OF  NATUEE,   TO   EELIGION. 

If  eveiy  one  would  consider,  with  such  attention  as  they  are 
bound,  even  in  point  of  morality,  to  consider,  what  they 

^  The  evidences  of  religion  being  so  exceedingly  dissimilar  are  highly 
characteristic  of  its  truth.  If  man's  contrivance  or  if  the  &voar  of  acci- 
dents could  have  given  to  Christianity  any  of  its  apparent  testimoniea — 
either  its  miracles  or  its  prophecy,  its  morals  or  its  propagation,  or,  if  I  may 
80  speak,  its  Founder — there  could  be  no  room  to  believe,  nor  even  to  imagine, 
that  all  these  appearances  of  great  credibility  would  be  united  together  by 
any  such  causes.  If  a  successful  craft  could  have  contrived  its  pnbl^ 
miracles,  or  so  much  as  the  pretence  of  them,  it  required  another  reach  of 
craft  and  new  resources  to  provide  and  adapt  its  prophecies  to  the  same  ob- 
ject. Further,  it  demanded,  not  only  a  different  art,  but  a  totally  opposite 
character,  to  conceive  and  promulgate  its  admirable  morals.  Again,  the 
achievement  of  its  propagation  in  defiance  of  the  powers  and  terrors  of  the 
world — ^but  the  hypothesis  sinks  under  its  incredibility.  For  each  of  these 
Buppositions  of  contrivance  being  arbitrary,  as  it  certainly  is,  and  unsupported, 
the  climax  of  them  is  an  extravagance ;  and  if  the  imbecility  of  art  is 
foiled  in  the  hypothesis,  then  combinations  of  accident  are  too  vain  to  be 
thought  of. — Davison  on  Prophecy,     (Ed.) 
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judge  and  give  characters  of;  the  occasion  of  this  chapter 
would  be,  in  some  good  measure  at  least,  superseded.  But 
since  this  is  not  to  be  expected ;  for  some  we  find  do  not 
concern  themselves  to  understand  even  what  they  write 
against :  since  this  treatise,  in  common  with  most  others, 
lies  open  to  objections,  which  may  appear  veiy  material  to 
thou^tful  men  at  first  sight;  and,  besides  that,  seems 
peculiarly  liable  to  the  objections  of  such  as  can  judge  with- 
out thinking,  and  of  such  as  can  censure  without  judging ; 
it  may  not  be  amiss  to  set  down  the  chief  of  these  objections 
which  occur  to  me,  and  consider  them  to  their  hands.  And 
they  are  such  as  these : 

"  That  it  is  a  poor  thing  to  solve  difficulties  in  revelation 
by  saying,  that  there  are  the  same  in  natural  religion ;  when 
what  is  wanting  is  to  clear  both  of  them  of  these  their 
common,  as  well  as  other  their  respective,  difficulties :  but 
that  it  is  a  strange  way  indeed  of  convincing  men  of  the 
obligations  of  rehgion,  to  show  them,  that  they  have  as 
little  reason  for  their  worldly  pursuits :  and  a  strange  way 
of  vindicating  the  justice  and  goodness  of  the  Auflior  of 
Nature,  and  of  removing  the  objections  gainst  both,  to 
which  the  system  of  rehgion  lies  open,  to  show,  that  the 
like  objections  he  against  natural  providence;  a  way  of 
answering  objections  against  religion,  without  so  much  as 
pretending  to  make  out,  that  the  system  of  it,  or  the  parti- 
cular things  in  it  objected  against,  are  reasonable — especially, 
.perhaps  some  may  be  inattentive  enough  to  add.  Must  this 
be  thought  strange,  when  it  is  confessed  that  analogy  is  no 
answer  to  such  objections :  that  when  this  sort  of  reasoning 
is  carried  to  the  utmost  length  it  can  be  imagined  capable 
of,  it  will  yet  leave  the  mind  in  a  very  unsatisfied  state ;  and 
that  it  must  be  imaccountable  ignorance  of  mankind,  to 
imagine  they  will  be  prevailed  with  to  forego  their  present 
interests  and  pleasures,  fi'om  regard  to  rehgion,  upon 
doubtful  evidence." 

Now,  as  plausible  as  this  way  of  talking  may  appear, 
that  appearance  will  be  found  in  a  great  measure  owing  to 
half  views,  which  show  but  part  of  an  object,  yet  show  that 
indistinctly,  and  to  undeterminate  language.  By  these 
means  weak  men  are  often  deceived  by  others,  and  ludicrous 
men,  by  themselves.  And  even  those,  who  are  serious  and 
considerate,  cannot  always  readily  disentangle,  and  at  once 
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clearly  see  through  the  perplexities,  in  which  subjects  them- 
selves  are  inyolved;  and  which  are  heightened  by  the 
deficiencies  and  the  abuse  of  words.  To  ^s  latter  sort  of 
persons,  the  following  reply  to  each  part  of  this  objection 
severally,  may  be  of  some  assistance ;  as  it  may  also  tend  a 
littie  to  stop  and  silence  others. 

First.  The  thing  wanted,  i.  e.,  what  men  require,  is  to  have 
all  difficulties  cleared  ^  And  this  is,  or,  at  least  for  anything 
we  know  to  the  contrary,  it  may  be,  the  same,  as  requiring 
to  comprehend  the  divine  nature,  and  the  whole  plan  ^ 
Providence  from  everlasting  to  everlasting.  But  it  hath 
always  been  allowed  to  argue  from  what  is  acknowledged,  to 
what  is  disputed.  And  it  is  in  no  other  sense  a  poor  thing 
to  argue  from  natural  religion  to  revealed,  in  the  maaaner 
found  fault  with,  than  it  is  to  argue  in  numberless  other 
ways  of  probable  deduction  and  inference,  in  matters  of 
conduct,  which  we  are  continually  reduced  to  the  necessity 
of  doing.  Indeed  the  epithet  poor  may  be  applied,  I  fear  as 
properly,  to  great  part  or  the  whole  of  human  life,  as  it  is  to 
the  things  mentioned  in  the  objection,  is  it  not  a  poor 
thing,  for  a  physician  to  have  so  littie  knowledge  in  the  core 
of  diseases,  as  even  the  most  eminent  have?  To  act  xnpon 
conjecture  and  guess,  where  the  life  of  man  is  eonoemed  ? 
Undoubtedly  it  is :  but  not  in  comparison  of  having  tto 
skill  at  all  in  that  useful  art,  and  being  obliged  to  aet 
wholly  in  the  dark. 

Furtiier :  since  it  is  as  unreasonable,  as  it  is  common,  to 
urge  objections  against  revelation,  which  are  of  equal  wieight 
against  natural  religion ;  and  those  who  do  this,  if  they  ai« 
not  confused  themselves,  deal  un&drly  with  others,  in 
making  it  seem,  that  they  are  ai^uing  only  gainst  reve- 
lation, or  particular  doctrines  of  it,  when  in  realily  they  oe 

1  This  is  a  natural  desire,  but  it  partidces  of  the  character  of  pridi^  cad 
is  the  direct  opposite  to  the  spirit  of  fEiith.  It  is  of  the  yery  Biiince  cC 
fEiith  that  it  is  concerned  with  the  unseen ;  and  if  everything  wmch  conoenis 
tiie  scheme  of  God's  revelations  were  reduced  to  the  levd  of  our  Teufm, 
there  could  be  no  such  a  virtue  as  fiiith.  This  infidel  spirit  it  is  die  deaga 
of  Qt>d  to  cheek  and  control  by  giving  man  just  so  much  insight  into  & 
counsels  as  may  serve  to  awaken  his  interest  in  them,  and  not  too  mwdk  %• 
supersede  the  necessity  of  exercising  faith.  It  was  this  desire  of  being  ^nm 
about  what  is  given  which  led  to  the  fall  of  the  angels,  and  constituted  a  pait 
of  the  sin  of  Adam.  Butler,  it  will  be  observed,  here  speidcs  of  thia  apiilt 
of  infidelity  in  tenns  not  only  of  ceiiffiire,  bat  of  contempt — JM, 
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ftrgoing  against  moral  providence ;  it  is  a  liiing  of  conse- 
quence to  show,  that  such  objections  are  as  much  levelled 
f^ainst  natural  religion,  as  against  revealed.  And  objec- 
tions, which  are  equally  applicable  to  both,  are  properly 
spealdng  answered,  by  its  being  shown  that  they  are  so, 
provided  the  former  be  admitted  to  be  true '.  And  without 
taking  in  the  consideration  how  distinctly  this  is  admitted, 
it  is  plainly  very  material  to  observe,  that  as  the  things 
objected  against  in  natural  religion  are  of  the  same  kind 
"with  what  is  certain  matter  of  experience  in  the  course  of 
providence,  and  in  the  information  which  God  affords  ns 
concerning  our  temporal  interest  under  his  government ;  so 
the  objections  against  the  system  of  Christianity,  and  the 
evidence  of  it»  are  of  the  veiy  same  kind  with  those  which 
are  made  against  the  system  and  evidence  of  natural  religion. 
However,  £e  reader  upon  review  may  see,  that  most  of  the 
analogies  insisted  upon,  even  in  the  latt^  part  of  this 
treatise,  do  not  necessarily  require  to  have  more  taken  for 
granted  than  is  in  the  former;  that  there  is  an  Author  of 
Nature,  or  natural  Governor  of  the  worid ;  and  Christianity 
is  vindicated,  not  &om  its  analogy  tx>  natural  religion,  but 
chiefly  from,  its  analogy  to  the  experienced  constitution  of 
nature. 

Secondly.  Eeligion  is  a  practical  thing,  and  consists  kt 
such  a  determinate  course  of  life,  as  being  what,  there  is 
reason  to  think,  is  commanded  by  the  Author  of  Nature,  and 
will,  upon  the  whole»  be  our  happiness  imder  his  govern- 
ment Now  if  men  can  be  convinced  that  they  have  the 
like  reason  to  believe  this,  as  to  believe  that  taking  care  of 
their  temporal  affairs  will  be  to  their  advantage ;  such  con- 
viction cumot  but  be  an  argument  to  them  for  the  practice 
of  religion.  And  if  there  be  really  any  reason  for  believing 
one  of  these,  and  endeavouring  to  preserve  life,  and  secure 
ourselves  the  necessaries  and  conveniences  of  it,  then  there 
is  reason  also  for  believing  the  other,  and  endeavouring  to 
secure  the  interest  it  proposes  to  us.  And  if  the  interest, 
which  religion  proposes  to  us,  be  infinitely  greater  than  our 
whole  temporal  interest;  then  there  must  be  proportionably 

^  li%8t£  cotiseqxtetiee  to  skow  tbat  objections  which  lie  against  MTealed 
religion  lie  equally  against  natnral  religion,  proyided  that  the  troth  of  th« 
nstoiai  religion  be  admitted.  For  in  that  case  any  plain  person  may  «ea 
that  re?ealed  religion  is  net  affected  by  any  sn^  objeeti«&s»— -jKcL 
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greater  reason  for  endeavouring  to  secure  one,  than  the 
other;  since,  by  the  supposition,  the  probability  of  our 
securing  one  is  equal  to  flie  probability  of  our  securing  the 
other.  This  seems  plainly  unanswerable;  and  has  a 
tendency  to  influence  fair  minds,  who  consider  what  our 
condition  really  is,  or  upon  what  evidence  we  are  naturally 
appointed  to  act;  and  who  are  disposed  to  acquiesce  in  the 
terms  upon  which  we  hve,  and  attend  to  and  follow  that 
practical  instruction,  whatever  it  be,  which  is  afforded  us. 

But  the  chief  and  proper  force  of  the  argument  referred 
to  in  the  objection,  lies  in  another  place.  For,  it  is  smd 
that  the  proof  of  religion  is  involved  in  such  inextricable 
difl&culties,  as  to  render  it  doubtftd ;  and  that  it  cannot  be 
supposed,  that,  if  it  were  true,  it  would  be  left  upon  doubt- 
ful evidence.  Here  then,  over  and  above  the  force  of  each 
particular  difficulty  or  objection,  these  difficulties  and 
objections  taken  together  are  turned  into  a  positive  argu- 
ment against  the  truth  of  religion,  which  argument  would 
stand  tiius.  If  religion  were  true,  it  would  not  be  left 
doubtful,  and  open  to  objections  to  the  degree  in  which  it 
is  ^ :  therefore  that  it  is  thus  left,  not  only  renders  the 
evidence  of  it  weak,  and  lessens  its  force,  in  proportion  to 
the  weight  of  such  objections;  but  also  shows  it  to  be  false, 
or  is  a  general  presumption  of  its  being  so.  Now  the  ob- 
servation, that,  from  the  natural  constitution  and  course  of 
things,  we  must  in  our  temporal  concerns,  ahnost  con- 
tinually, and  in  matters  of  great  consequence,  act  upon 
evidence  of  a  like  kind  and  degree  to  the  evidence  of  re- 
ligion, is  an  answer  to  this  argument ;  because  it  shows,  that 
it  is  according  to  the  conduct  and  character  of  the  Author  of 
Nature  to  appoint  we  should  act  upon  evidence  like  to  that, 
which  this  argument  presumes  he  cannot  be  supposed  to 
appoint  we  should  act  upon :  it  is  an  instance,  a  general  one, 
made  up  of  numerous  particular  ones,  of  somewhat  in  his 
dealing  with  us,  similar  to  what  is  said  to  be  incredible. 
And  as  the  force  of  this  answer  lies  merely  in  the  parallel, 
which  there  is  between  the  evidence  for  religion  and  for 
our  temporal  conduct ;  the  answer  is  equally  just  and  con- 

1  The  objection,  Btated  briefl j,  is  this :— It  is  incredible  that  God  should 
baye  given  us  only  doubtful  evidence  for  religion.  Our  answer  is,  that  he 
has  given  us  only  doubtful  evidence  for  our  worldly  pursuits.  And  if  so, 
it  is  not  incredible  that  he  should  do  the  same  in  regud  to  religion. — JBd, 
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elusive,  whether  the  parallel  be  made  out,  by  showing  the 
evidence  of  the  former  to  be  higher,  or  the  evidence  of  the 
latter  to  be  lower. 

Thirdly.  The  design  of  this  treatise  is  not  to  vindicate 
the  character  of  God,  but  to  show  the  obligations  of  men : 
it  is  not  to  justify  his  providence,  but  to  show  what  belongs 
to  us  to  do  ^  These  are  two  subjects,  and  ought  not  to  be 
confounded.  And  though  they  may  at  length  run  up  into 
each  other,  yet  observations  may  immediately  tend  to  make 
out  the  latter,  which  do  not  appear,  by  any  immediate  con- 
nection, to  the  purpose  of  the  former ;  which  is  less  our 
-concern,  than  many  seem  to  think.  For,  first,  it  is  not 
necessary  we  should  justify  the  dispensations  of  Providence 
against  objections,  any  farther  than  to  show,  that  the  things 
objected  against  may,  for  aught  we  know,  be  consistent 
with  justice  and  goodness.  Suppose  then,  that  there  are 
things  in  the  system  of  this  world,  and  plan  of  Providence 
relating  to  it,  which  taken  alone  would  be  imjust :  yet  it 
has  been  shown  unanswerably,  that  if  we  could  take  in  the 
reference,  which  these  things  may  have  to  other  things 
present,  past,  and  to  come ;  to  the  whole  scheme,  which 
the  things  objected  against  are  parts  of;  these  very  thiags 
might,  for  aught  we  know,  be  found  to  be,  not  only  con- 
sistent with  justice,  but  instances  of  it.  Indeed  it  has 
been  shown,  by  the  analogy  of  what  we  see,  not  only  pos- 
sible that  this  may  be  the  case,  but  credible  that  it  is.  And 
thus  objections,  drawn  &om  such  things,  are  answered, 
and  Providence  is  vindicated,  as  far  as  religion  makes  its 
vindication  necessary.  Hence  it  appears,  secondly,  that 
objections  against  the  divine  justice  and  goodness  are  not 
endeavoured  to  be  removed,  by  showing  that  the  like 
objections,  allowed  to  be  really  conclusive,  lie  against 
natural  providence:  but  those  objections  being  supposed 
and  shovm  not  to  be  conclusive,  the  things  objected  against, 
considered  as  matters  of  fact,  are  farther  shown  to  be  cre- 
dible, firom  their  conformity  to  the  constitution  of  nature ; 
for  instance,  that  God  vnll  reward  and  punish  men  for  their 

*  Analogical  evidence  is  generally  more  successful  in  silencing  objections 
than  in  evincing  truth.  Though  it  rarely  refutes,  it  frequently  repels  refu- 
tation ;  like  those  weapons,  which,  though  they  cannot  kUl  the  enemy,  ward 
9ff  his  blows. — Dr,  Campbell's  Philosophy  of  Rhdoi-ic,  "We  may  observe 
that  Butler  never  intended  to  do  more  thaji  to  "  silence  objections  "  in  his 
Analogy. — Ed, 
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actions  hereafiber,  from  the  obseiratioxi,  that  he  does  re- 
irard  and  punish  them  for  their  actions  here.  And  this,  I 
apprehend,  is  of  weight.  And  I  add,  thirdly,  it  would  be 
of  weight,  even  though  those  objections  were  not  answered. 
For,  there  being  the  proof  of  religion  above  set  down ;  and 
religion  implying  several  fiEicts ;  for  instance  again,  the  &ict 
last  mentioned,  that  God  will  reward  and  punish  men  for 
their  actions  hereafter;  the  observation,  ^at  his  present 
method  of  government  is  by  rewards  and  punishments, 
shows  that  future  fact  not  to  be  incredible :  whatever  ob- 
jections men  may  think  they  have  against  it,  as  unjust  or 
unmerciful,  according  to  their  notions  of  justice  and  mercy; 
or  as  improbable  from  their  belief  of  necessity.  I  say,  m 
improhcMe:  for  it  is  evident  no  ol^ection  against  it,  as  w^tut^ 
can  be  urged  from  necessity ;  since  this  notion  as  much 
destroys  injustice,  as  it  does  justice.  Then,  fourthly, 
though  objections  against  the  reasonableness  of  the  system 
of  religion  cannot  indeed  be  answered  without  entering 
into  consideration  of  its  reasonableness;  yet  objections 
against  the  credibiHty  or  truth  of  it  may.  Because  the 
^stem  of  it  is  reducible  mto  what  is  properly  matter  of 
&ct :  and  the  truth,  the  probable  truth,  of  f^cts,  may  be 
shown  without  consideration  of  their  reasonableness.  Nor 
is  it  necessary,  though,  in  some  cases  and  respects,  it  is 
highly  useful  and  proper,  yet  it  is  not  necessary,  to  give  a 
proof  of  the  reasonableness  of  every  precept  enjoined  ixs, 
and  of  every  particular  dispensation  of  Providence,  which 
comes  into  the  system  of  religion.  Indeed  the  more 
thoroughly  a  person  of  a  right  disposition  is  convinced  of 
the  perfection  of  the  divine  nature  and  conduct,  the  farther 
he  will  advance  towards  that  perfection  of  religion,  vdiich 
St  John'  spcEiks  of.  But  the  general  obligations  of  reUgion 
are  fully  made  out,  by  proving  the  reascmableness  of  the 
practice  of  it  And  that  the  practice  of  religion  is  reason- 
able, may  be  shown,  though  no  more  could  be  proved,  than 
that  the  system  of  it  may  he  so,  for  aught  we  know  to  the 
contrary :  and  even  without  entering  into  the  distinct  con- 
aideration  of  this.  And  from  hence,  fifthly,  it  is  easy  to 
see,  that  though  the  analogy  of  nature  is  not  an  immediate 
answer  to  objections  against  the  wisdom,  the  justice,  or 
goodness,  of  any  doctrine  or  precept  of  religion ;  yet  it  may 
»  1  John  iv.  18. 
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be,  as  it  is,  an  umnediate  and  direct  answer  to  what  is  really 
intended  by  such  objections;  which  is,  to  show  that  the 
things  objected  against  are  incredible. 

Fourthly.  It  is  most  readily  acknowledged,  that  the  fore- 
going treatise  is  by  no  means  satisfiewtory^ ;  very  far  indeed 
&om  it :  but  so  would  any  natural  institution  of  life  appear, 
if  reduced  into  a  system,  together  with  its  evidence. 
Leaving  religion  out  of  the  ease,  men  are  divided  in  their 
opinions,  whether  our  pleasures  overbalance  our  pams: 
and  whether  it  be,  or  be  not,  eligible  to  live  in  this  world. 
And  were  all  such  controversies  settled,  which  perhaps,  in 
speculation,  would  be  found  involved  in  great  difficidties ; 
and  were  it  det»:mmed  upon  the  evidence  of  reason,  as 
nature  has  determined  it  to  our  hands,  that  life  is  to  be 
preserved,  yet  still,  the  rules  which  God  has  been  pleased 
to  afford  us,  for  escaping  the  miseries  of  it,  and  obtaining 
its  satisfactions,  the  rules,  for  instance,  of  preserving  health, 
and  recovering  it  when  lost,  are  not  only  fisJhble  and  pre- 
carious, but  very  far  from  being  exact.  Nor  are  we  in- 
formed by  nature,  in  future  contingencies  and  accidents,  so 
as  to  render  it  at  all  certain,  what  is  the  best  method  of 
managing  our  affiurs.  What  will  be  the  success  of  our 
tmnporal  pursuits,  in  the  conmion  sense  of  the  wcMrd 
Success,  is  highly  doub^il.  And  what  will  be  the  success 
of  them  in  the  proper  sense  of  the  word,  i.  e.,  what  happi- 
ness or  enjoyment  we  shall  obtain  by  them,  is  doubtful  in 
a  much  higher  degree.  Indeed  the  unsatisfactory  nature 
of  the  evidence,  with  which  we  are  obliged  to  take  up,  in 
the  dally  course  of  life,  is  scarce  to  be  expressed.  Yet  men 
do  not  throw  away  life,  or  disregard  the  interests  of  it,  upon 
account  of  this  doubtfulness.  The  evidence  of  religion, 
then,  being  admitted  real,  those  who  object  against  it  as 
not  satisfactory,  t.  e.,  as  not  being  what  they  wish  it,  plainly 
forget  the  very  condition  of  our  being :  for  satisfection,  in 
this  sense,  does  not  belong  to  such  a  creature  as  man. 
And,  which  is  more  material,  they  forget  also  the  veiy 
nature  of  religion.  For,  religion  presupposes,  in  all  those 
who  will  embrace  it,  a  certain  degree   of  integrity  and 

^  Objectiong  against  the  credibility  of  a  system  may  be  answered  without 
considering  its  reasonableness ;  for  the  system  of  religion  consists  of  matter* 
of  fact;  and  credibility  depends  on  these  fiwts,  not  on  our  preconceired 
notions  of  what  is  reasonable. — Ed, 
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honesty ;  -which  it  was  intended  to  try  whether  men  have 
or  not,  and  to  exercise  in  such  as  have  it,  in  order  to  its 
improvement.  Keligion  presupposes  this  as  much,  and  in 
the  same  sense,  as  speaking  to  a  man  presupposes  he 
understands  the  language  in  which  you  speak ;  or  as  warn- 
ing a  man  of  any  danger  presupposes  that  he  hath 
such  a  regard  to  himself  as  that  he  will  endeavour  to 
avoid  it.  And  therefore  the  question  is  not  at  all.  Whether 
the  evidence  of  rehgion  be  satisfactory ;  but  Whether  it  be, 
in  reason,  sufficient  to  prove  and  discipline  that  virtue, 
which  it  presupposes.  Now  the  evidence  of  it  is  fuUy 
sufficient  for  all  those  purposes  of  probation,  how  far  soever 
it  is  from  being  satisfactory,  as  to  the  purposes  of  curiosity, 
or  any  other :  and,  indeed,  it  answers  the  purposes  of  the 
former  in  several  respects,  which  it  would  not  do,  if  it  were 
as  overbearing  as  is  required.  One  might  add  further; 
that  whether  3ie  motives  or  the  evidence  for  any  course  of 
action  be  satisfactory,  meaning  here,  by  that  word,  what 
satisfies  a  man,  that  such  a  course  of  action  vnll  in  event 
be  for  his  good;  this  need  never  be,  and  I  tJiink,  strictly 
speaking,  never  is,  the  practical  question  in  common  matters. 
But  the  practical  question  in  all  cases  is.  Whether  the  evi- 
dence for  a  course  of  action  be  such  as,  taking  in  all  circum- 
stances, makes  the  faculty  within  us,  which  is  the  guide  and 
judge  of  conduct  \  determine  that  course  of  action  to  be 
prudent.  Indeed,  satisfaction  that  it  will  be  for  our  interest 
or  happiness,  abundantly  determines  an  action  to  be 
prudent:  but  evidence  ahnost  infinitely  lower  than  this, 
determines  actions  to  be  so  too;  even  in  the  conduct  of 
every  day. 

Fifthly.  As  to  the  objection  concerning  the  influence 
which  this  argument,  or  any  part  of  it,  may,  or  may  not 
be  expected  to  have  upon  men ;  I  observe,  as  above,  that 
religion  being  intended  for  a  trial  and  exercise  of  the 
morality  of  every  person's  character,  who  is  a  subject  of 
it ;  and  there  being,  as  I  have  shown,  such  evidence  for  it, 
as  is  sufficient,  in  reason,  to  influence  men  to  embrace  it: 
to  object,  that  it  is  not  to  be  imagined  mankind  wiU  bo 
influenced  by  such  evidence,  is  nothing  to  the  purpose  of 
the  foregoing  treatise.  For  the  purpose  of  it  is  not  to 
inquire,  what  sort  of  creatures  mankind  are ;  but  what  the 
»  See  Dissert.  II. 
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light  and  knowledge,  which  is  afforded  them,  requires  they 
should  be :  to  show  how,  in  reason,  they  ought  to  behave ; 
not  how,  in  fact,  they  will  behave.  This  depends  upon 
themselves,  and  is  their  own  concern ;  the  personal  concern 
of  each  man  in  particular.  And  how  little  regard  the 
generality  have  to  it,  experience  indeed  does  too  fully 
show.  But  religion,  considered  as  a  probation,  has  had 
its  end  upon  aU  persons,  to  whom  it  has  been  proposed 
with  evidence  sufficient  in  reason  to  influence  their  practice : 
for  by  this  means  they  have  been  put  into  a  state  of  pro- 
bation ;  let  them  behave  as  they  wiU  in  it.  And  thus,  not 
only  revelation,  but  reason  also,  teaches  us,  that  by  the 
evidence  of  religion  being  laid  laefore  men,  the  designs  of 
Providence  are  carrying  on,  not  only  with  regard  to  those 
who  will,  but  likewise  with  regard  to  those  who  will  not, 
be  influenced  by  it.  However,  lastly,  the  objection  here 
referred  to,  allows  the  things  insisted  upon  in  this  treatise 
to  be  of  some  weight ;  and  if  so,  it  may  be  hoped  it  will 
have  some  influence.  And  if  there  be  a  probability  that 
it  will  have  any  at  all,  there  is  the  same  reason  in  kind, 
though  not  in  degree,  to  lay  it  before  men,  as  there  would 
be,  if  it  were  likely  to  have  a  greater  influence. 

And  further,  I  desire  it  may  be  considered,  with  respect 
to  the  whole  of  the  foregoing  objections^,  that  in  this 
treatise  I  have  argued  upon  the  principles  of  others  ^,  not 
my  own ;  and  have  omitted  what  I  think  true,  and  of  the 
utmost  importance,  because  by  others  thought  unintelli- 
gible, or  not  true.  Thus  I  have  argued  upon  the  principles 
of  the  Fatalists,  which  I  do  not  believe ;  and  have  omitted 
a  thing  of  the  utmost  importance  which  I  do  believe  *, 

*  With  reference  to  the  whole  of  these  objections,  Butler  observes,  con- 
cerning the  argument  of  the  treatise,  (1)  that  the  argument  proceeds  not 
upon  his  own  principles,  but  upon  those  of  others,  i,  e.,  that  he  allows  those 
principles  for  the  sake  of  argument  to  be  true ;  and  (2)  that,  the  two  ab- 
stract principles  of  liberty  and  moral  iitness  being  omitted^  religion  can  only 
be  considered  as  a  matter  of  fact,  as  is  here  done. — (TT.)    ' 

'  By  arguitig  upon  the  principles  of  others,  the  xetAer  will  observe  is 
meant,  not  proving  anything  from  those  principles,  but  notwithstanding 
them.  Thus  religion  is  proved,  not  from  the  opinion  of  necessity,  which  is 
absurd,  but  notwitlistanding  or  even  though  that  opinion  were  admitted  to  be 
true. 

^  Bishop  Butler  throughout  the  present  work  has  only  considered  the 
moral  difference  by  which  virtue  and  vice,  as  such,  are  approved  and  dis- 
approved.    Dr.  Siunuel  Clarke  has  demonstrated    {vide  his  Sermons  at 
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the  moral  fitness  and  unfitness  of  actions,  prior  to  all  will 
iipfaaterer;  which  I  apprehend  as  certainly  to  detennine 
the  Divine  conduct,  as  speculative  truth  and  faLsehood 
necessarily  detennine  the  Divine  judgment.  Indeed,  the 
principle  of  liberty,  and  that  of  mcmL  fitness,  so  force 
themselves  upon  the  mind,  that  moralists,  the  ancients  as 
well  as  modems,  have  formed  their  language  upon  it 
And  probably  it  may  appear  in  mine:  though  I  have 
endeavoured  to  avoid  it;  and,  in  order  to  avoid  it,  have 
sometimes  been  obliged  to  express  myself  in.  a  manner, 
which  will  af^ear  strange  to  such  as  do  not  observe  the 
reason  for  it :  but  the  general  argmnent  here  pursued  does 
not  at  all  suppose,  or  proceed  upon  these  principles. 
Now,  these  two  abstract  principles  of  liberty  and  moral 
fitness  being  omitted,  reUgion  can  be  considered  in  no 
other  view  than  merely  as  a  question  of  fact :  and  in  this 
view  it  is  here  considered.  It  is  obvious^  that  Christianity, 
and  the  proof  of  it,  are  both  historical.  And  even  natural 
religion  is,  properly,  a  matter  of  fact.  For,  that  there  is  a 
righteous  Governor  of  the  world,  is  so :  and  this  propo- 
sition contains  the  general  system  of  natural  religion.  But 
then,  several  abstract  truths,  and  in  particular  those  two 
principles,  are  usually  taken  into  consideration  in  the  proof 
of  it:  whereas  it  is  here  treated  of  only  as  a  matter  of 
hct  To  explain  this :  that  the  three  angles  of  a  triangle 
are  equal  to  two  right  ones,  is  an  abstract  truth :  but  that 
they  appear  so  to  oin:  mind,  is  only  a  matter  of  fact.  And 
this  last  must  have  been  admitted,  if  anything  was,  by 
those  ancient  sceptics,  who  would  not  have  admitted  the 
former :  but  pretended  to  doubt.  Whether  there  were  any 
such  thing  as  truth,  or  Whether  we  could  certainly  depend 
upon  our  faculties  of  understanding  for  the  knowledge  of 
it  any  case.  So  likewise,  that  there  is,  in  the  nature  of 
things,  an  original  standard  of  right  and  wrong  in  actions, 
independent  i^on  all  wiU,  but  which  unalterably  determines 
the  will  of  God,  to  exercise  that  moral  government  over 
the  world,  which  religion  teaches,  t.  e.,  fiin^y  and  upon  the 

Boyle's  Lectures)  that  there  are  essential  differences  in  the  qnalides  of 
hiiinaD  actions  established  in  nature,  and  this  natural  difference  of  things 
prior  to,  and  independent  of  all  will,  creates  a  natural  Fitness  in  the  agent 
to  act  agreeably  to  it.  It  is  obvious  that  the  introduction  of  this  principle 
would  materially  confirm  Bishop  Butler's  arguments. — Ed, 
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whole  to  reward  and  pimish  men  respectiYely  as  they  act 
li^^t  or  wrong;  this  assertion  contains  an  abstract  truth, 
as  well  as  matter  of  fact    But  suppose,  in  the  present 
state,  eyerj  man,  without  exception,  was  rewarded  and 
punished,  in  exact  proportion  as  he  followed  or  transgressed 
that  sense  of  right  and  wrong,  which  God  has  implanted 
in  the  nature  of  e^eiy  man :  this  would  not  he  at  all  an 
abstract  truth,  but  only  a  matter  of  fact.    And  though  this 
fact  were  acknowledged  by  every  one;  yet  the  very  same 
difficulties  might  be  raised  as  are  now,  concerning  the 
abstract  questions  of  liberty  and  moral  fitness :  and  we 
should  have  a  proof,  even  the  certain  one  of  experience, 
that  the  govenmient  of  the  world  was  perfectly  moral, 
without  taking  in  the  consideration  of  those  questions: 
and  this  proof  would  remain,  in  what  way  soever  they 
were  determined.     And  thus,  God  having  given  mankind 
a  moral  faculty,  the  object  of  which  is  actions,  and  which 
naturally  approves   some  actions  as   right,  and  of  good 
desert,  and  condemns  others  as  wrong,  and  of  ill  desert; 
that  he  will,  finally  and  upon  the  whole,  reward  the  former 
and  punish  the  latter,  is  not  an  assertion  of  an  abstract 
truth,  but  of  what  is  as  mere  a  fact,  as  his  doing  so  at 
present  would  be.     This  future  fact  I  have  not,  indeed, 
proved  with  the  force  with  which  it  might  be  proved,  from 
the  principles  of  liberty  and  moral  fitness;   but  without 
them  have  given  a  really  conclusive  practical  proof  of  it, 
which  is  greatly  strengthened  by  the  general  analogy  of 
nature :  a  proof  easily  cavilled  at,  easily  shown  not  to  be 
demonstrative,  for  it  is  not  offered  as  such ;  but  impossible, 
1  think,  to  be  evaded,  or  answered.    And  thus  the  obliga- 
tions of  religion  are  made  out,  exclusively  of  the  questions 
conoeming  liberty  and  moral  fitness ;  which  have  been  per- 
plexed wi&  difficulties  and  abstruse  reasonings,  as  every- 
thing may. 

JBLence,  therefore,  may  be  observed  distinctly,  what  is  the 
force  of  this  treatise.  It  will  be,  to  such  as  are  convinced 
of  religion  upon  the  proof  arising  out  of  the  two  last- 
naentioned  principles,  an  additional  proof  and  a  confirma- 
tion of  it:  to  such  as  do  not  admit  those  principles,  an 
origroal  proof  of  it\  and  a  confirmation  of  that  proof. 
Those  who  believe  will  here  find  the  scheme   of  Chris- 

>  P.  169. 
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tianity  cleared  of  objections,  and  the  evidence  of  it  in  a 
peculiar  manner  strengthened :  those  who  do  not  believe, 
will  at  least  be  shown  the  absurdity  of  all  attempts  to 
prove  Christianity  false,  the  plain  undoubted  credibUity  of 
it ;  and,  I  hope,  a  good  deal  more. 

And  thus,  though  some  perhaps  may  seriously  think, 
that  analogy,  as  here  urged,  has  too  great  stress  laid  upon 
it ;  and  ridicule,  unanswerable  ridiciile,  may  be  applied,  to 
show  the  argument  from  it  in  a  disadvantageous  fight ;  yet 
there  can  be  no  question,  but  that  it  is  a  real  one.  For 
religion,  both  natural  and  revealed,  implying  in  it  ntunerous 
facts ;  analogy,  being  a  confirmation  of  all  facts  to  which 
it  can  be  applied,  as  it  is  the  only  proof  of  most,  cannot 
but  be  admitted  by  every  one  to  be  a  material  thing,  and 
truly  of  weight  on  the  side  of  religion,  both  natural  and 
revealed :  and  it  ought  to  be  particularly  regarded  by  such 
as  profess  to  follow  nature,  and  to  be  less  satisfied  with 
abstract  reasonings. 


CONCLUSION. 

Whateveb  account  may  be  given  of  the  strange  inattention 
and  disregard,  in  some  ages  and  coomtries,  to  a  matter  of 
such  importance  as  Religion ;  it  would,  before  experience, 
be  incredible,  that  there  should  be  the  like  disregard  in  those, 
who  have  had  the  moral  system  of  the  world  Isdd  hefore 
them,  as  it  is  by  Christianity,  and  often  inculcated  upon 
them :  because  this  moral  system  carries  in  it  a  good  degree 
of  evidence  for  its  truth,  upon  its  being  barely  propos^  to 
our  thoughts.  There  is  no  need  of  abstruse  reasonings 
and  distinctions,  to  convince  an  unprejudiced  imderstanding, 
that  there  is  a  God  who  made  and  governs  the  world,  and 
will  judge  it  in  righteousness ;  though  they  may  be  neces- 
saiy  to  answer  abstruse  difficulties,  when  once  such  are 
raised:  when  the  very  meaning  of  those  words,  which 
express  most  intelligibly  the  general  doctrine  of  religion, 
is  pretended  to  be  uncertain ;  and  the  dear  truth  of  the 
thing  itself  is  obscured  by  the  intricacies  of  speculation. 
But  to  an  imprejudiced  mind,  ten  thousand  thousand  in- 
stances of  design  cannot  but  prove  a  designer.  And  it  is 
intuitively  manifest,  that  creatures  ought  to  live  under  a 
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dutiful  sense  of  their  Maker ;  and  that  justice  and  charity 
must  be  his  laws,  to  creatures  whom  he  has  made  social, 
and  placed  in  society.  Indeed  the  truth  of  revealed  re- 
li^on,  peculiarly  so  called,  is  not  self-evident,  but  requires 
external  proof,  in  order  to  its  being  received.  Yet  inatten- 
tion, among  us,  to  revealed  religion,  will  be  fovind  to  imply 
the  same  dissolute  immoral  temper  of  mind,  as  inattention 
to  natural  religion ;  because,  when  both  are  laid  before  us, 
in  the  manner  they  are  in  Christian  covintries  of  liberty, 
our  obligations  to  inquire  into  both,  and  to  embrace  both 
upon  supposition  of  their  truth,  are  obligations  of  the  same 
nature.  For  revelation  claims  to  be  the  voice  of  God :  and 
our  obhgation  to  attend  to  his  voice  is  surely  moral  in  all 
cases.  And  as  it  is  insisted,  that  its  evidence  is  conclusive, 
upon  thorough  consideration  of  it ;  so  it  offers  itself  to  us 
with  manifest  obvious  appearances  of  having  something 
more  than  human  in  it,  and  therefore  in  all  reason  requires 
to  have  its  claims  most  seriously  examined  into.  It  is  to  be 
added,  that  though  light  and  knowledge,  in  what  manner  so- 
ever afforded  us,  is  equally  from  God ;  yet  a  miraculous  reve- 
lation has  a  peculiar  tendency,  from  the  first  principles  of  our 
nature,  to  awaken  mankind,  and  inspire  them  with  reve- 
rence and  awe:  and  this  is  a  peculiar  obligation  to  attend 
to  what  claims  to  be  so  with  such  appearances  of  truth. 
It  is  therefore  most  certain,  that  our  obligations  to  inquire 
seriously  into  the  evidence  of  Christianity,  and,  upon  suppo- 
sition of  its  truth,  to  embrace  it,  are  of  the  utmost  impor- 
tance, and  moral  in  the  highest  and  most  proper  sense. 
Let  us  then  suppose,  that  the  evidence  of  religion  in  gene- 
ral, and  of  Christianity,  has  been  seriously  inquired  into, 
by  all  reasonable  men  among  us.  Yet  we  find  many  pro- 
fessedly to  reject  both,  upon  speculative  principles  of  infi- 
delity. And  all  of  them  do  not  content  ^emselves  with  a 
bare  neglect  of  religion,  and  enjoying  their  imaginary 
freedom  from  its  restraints.  Some  go  much  beyond  this. 
They  deride  God's  moral  government  over  the  world. 
They  renoimce  his  protection,  and  defy  his  justice.  They 
ridicule  and  vilify  Christiamty,  and  blaspheme  the  author 
of  it ;  and  take  all  occasions  to  manifest  a  scorn  and  con- 
tempt of  revelation.  This  amounts  to  an  active  setting 
themselves  against  religion ;  to  what  may  be  considered  as 
a  positive  principle  of  irreligion;  which  they  cultivate  within 
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iheanaelyefli,  ami,  yiM&iBr  thegc  intend  this  eS^tti,  or  nei 
render  habitual,  as  a.  good  Bum  does  the  ooiD^kraiy  pme^^. 
And  others  who  are  not  ehaigeable  with  all  thia  proflig^tlft- 
nefifl^  jet  are  m  a^oired  oppoaiti<m.  to  religioaL,.  aa  if  diaeo^ 
¥«red  to  be  gronndlieas.  Mow  admittiDg,  whkh  is  the  aap- 
position  wt  go  upon,  that  theaa  pevsona  aei  vpca  'vdiaft 
they  thijak  pcine^lBS  of  leaaon,.  and  otherwiaa  lli%  aara  Btft 
to  be  aji^ed  with ;  it  is  really  iiMQiMraif  able,  that  thaj  should 
imagine  they  clearly  seethe  whole  eidAenefi  ol  it,,  ecnaadared 
in  itself,  to  be  nothijKg  at  all:  aor  do  they  pretend  thu. 
They  are  far  indeed  from  harriag  a  jnat  notion  of  its  e^ 
dence :  but  they  would  not  say  its  evidenee  was  nothing, 
if  they  tiiought  the  system  of  it^  with  all  ito  Cffcoaastanaea, 
were  eredibk,  like  ^rdier  naallezs  «t  aeience  oi  hiatoiy.  So 
tiaat  their  manner  of  treating  itranst  pzocead,  esdoer  irom 
such  kind  of  objections  agamob  aU  selhgioQ,  aa  haare  boen 
answered  or  obviated  in  Hie  foroMar  pack  ol  tlus.  tnadiB^;  ev 
else  from  objeetions  and  difficulties,  snipposod  naare  pecit 
liar  to  Christianity.  Hams,  they  eUtevtainpv^iiidioQs  af^aoHl 
the  whole  notion,  of  a  revdatkxn^  and  miraculous  inteipost- 
tions.  They  find  thinga  in  Scriptwc^.  wfatttlMr  ia  incidoir 
tal  passages,  cor  in  the  general  sfiheme  of  it»  which  appear 
to  them  wnreasoBaUe.  The^  take  fiav  granted,,  thnt  if 
Christianity  wef»  true,  tkeli^tcf  it  nmsA.  ham  been,  more 
general,  and  the  evidence  o£it.m«re  satis&ctQcy,  (o^ralhar 
OTerbearing:  that  it  mast  and  would  have  been^  in  flooM 
way,  othenriso  put  and  left,  thdua  it  is.  Now*  thsa  ie  not 
imagining  they  see  ^buo  efitoce  Hs^  to  he  nnthing;  or 
incosksideratda;  but  quite  another  tlan^  It  is  being  KKti- 
fied  against  the  endence>  in  seme  d^*iree  adoaowledged,. 
br  tiimking  lliey  see  the  system  of  Christfanity,  ev  aomsh 
what  which  appears  to  them  necessanil^  consiectad  widi  ii, 
to  be  incredible  or  fake ;  fortified  against  thait  evidrnfie; 
whi^  might  odierwiae,  make  great  impffcsaien  upon  theoa. 
Or  lastly,  if  any  of  Hiese  perscma  axe,  upon  the  whaie,.  in 
doubt  ccmceming  thetrutib  of  Clinstianit^ ;  liieir  behavioar 
seems  owing  to  their  taking  fo  granted,  tkrwigk  i 
inattention,  that  sndi  doubting  isy  in.  &  manner;  the  i 
tlung  as  being  certain  against  iL 

To  these  persons,  and  to  this:  state  oi  ofHzncm  ceneaDa- 
ing  ivligion,  the  foaegoing  treatise  is  adapted.  For„  all  Ite 
gMMial  objeetaone  againat  the  moral  system  of  natare  hv- 


mg  he&a.  obKialecH.it hm sheimi, that  tiu»re isBotuij peculiar 
fyeesHmptiAX^  ot  all  agakist  Chrisdanitj:;  eMieor  eonsideisd 
a&  m>t  diseo^rerabj^  by  veaacm,  or  m  unlikfi  to  what  is  so 
oUsfiover^;  ho?  aii^r  woirth  iQ«zituNiixig  agmost  it  a&  mir 
vaevloua,  if  aay  at  all ;,  aoae,  certainly,  i»£ieh:  can.  rendes 
ii.ixL  ^e  Least  ijai8redibi&.  It  is^  shAwn,  that,.  u{)en  suppo- 
akioQ  of  a  divine  r6v«lati(»ii»  the  analog  of  natiue  readers 
it.  befiorehaodt  highly  ereddbl^^  I  think  pcobahH  that  matay 
things  in  k  mvet  appear  liahle  to  ^reat  dbjactixma;  and 
tha^  we  muBt  be  inccnafietent  judgtss  of  it».  to  a  gyieat  de- 
gcee.  This  ob&eirvatioB  id«  I  think,.  litDxpiestioDahly  tnia^ 
and  of  the  ^ery  mtm0st  imptortanee::  bain  it  is  urged,  as  I 
hope  it  will  be  understood,  with  great  cautioni  o£  xbot  vili- 
^psig  the  hcvUty  of  inason,.  which  is  the  cmmdh'  9f  the  Lord 
within,  uat^ ;.  tiM^gh  it  can  aJJidsd  ao«  li^t,  whore  it  does  not 
abmA;  nor  judge,,  where  it  has.  no  priaovpleB  to  judge 
upon.  The  objeeticms  here:  i^oken  e4<  being^  first  ao^ 
swered  in*  the  yiew  of  obj^ectioue  agaiflust  Chari^tianity  as 
a^mattal  of  &fit,,  are  in  the  next  plase  eonsidared  as  urged 
naiOre>  inunediately  against  the  wisdoai,  jnstiee,  and  good 
B0SS.  of  liie  Chdfitiaa  dispensatioaik.  And  ib  i»  fixUy  madd 
cmt^.  that  t^y  admit  of  exactly  the^  Hke  ansawer,  in  erery 
fospect,  to  whaii  thcr  like  objections  against  the  constitation 
ef  nalau?a  admiit  of :  that,  as  partkd  vi£rws  girs:  tiiie  appear- 
ance of  wrong  to  tihingB,  which,  upon  further  consideration 
aad  knawlediga  of  their  relationa  to  othtar  tibdnga^are  found 
jBOt,  and  good ;  ao.  it  is  perfectly  ciredibk)  that  the  thin^ 
objected  against  the  wisdom  and  gpodiaess  of  the  Chris* 
tion  dispensation!,  maif'  be  rendered  ioafiitaneesf  of  wisdtonx 
avd  goodausse,  by  their  re£sreai&Ge  to  other  tlnngs  beyond 
«iiwiew:.  beeanse  Chcktiajaiiy  is  a  achttae  as  much  abonr« 
eur  eompvefaj^Dsion,  aa  that  of  nainire>;  and  like  thajfc,.  a 
aahemft  in  which  means  are.  nxade  use.  of  to;  accomplish 
eiids,  andwhidh,  as  is  most  credible^  may  be  casiied  on 
liy  general  laav&  And  it  ought  to  be  attended  t«^  l^at  this 
]»  not  lot  answer  taken  merely  e«  chiefly  horn  ouc  i^BXh 
xance;  but  from;  somewhat  posidye,  wdaidi  our  observation 
sh«ws  ua.  For;,  to  like-  objeeti<mS)  the  like*  answer  is  ex.- 
perienced  to  be  just,  in  numberlese  parallel  caaesi  The 
aifege«bien»  i^pihab.  the  Chviatiaa  dispensation,  and  the 
melbod  brp  which  Kb.  is  earned  cm,,  having  been  thus  oh- 
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viated,  in  general  and  together;  the  chief  of  them  are 
considered  distinctly,  and  the  particular  things  objected 
to  are  shown  credible,  by  their  perfect  analogy,  each  apart, 
to  the  constitution  of  nature.  Thus,  if  man  be  fallen  from 
his  primitive  state,  and  to  be  restored,  and  infinite  wisdom 
and  power  engages  in  accomplishing  our  recovery :  it  were 
to  have  been  expected,  it  is  said,  that  this  should  have 
been  effected  at  once ;  and  not  by  such  a  long  series  of 
means,  and  such  a  various  economy  of  persons  and  things; 
one  dispensation  preparatory  to  another,  this  to  a  further 
one,  and  so  on  through  an  indefinite  niunber  of  ages,  be- 
fore the  end  of  the  scheme  proposed  can  .be  completely 
accomplished;  a  scheme  conducted  by  infinite  wisdom, 
and  executed  by  almighty  power.  But  now,  on  the  con- 
trary, our  finding  that  everything  in  the  constitution  and 
com-se  of  nature  is  thus  carried  on,  shows  such  "expec- 
tations concerning  revelation  to  be  highly  unreasonable; 
and  is  a  satisfactory  answer  to  them,  when  urged  as'  ob- 
jections against  the  credibility,  that  the  great  scheme  of 
Providence  in  the  redemption  of  the  world  may  be  of  this 
kind,  and  to  be  accomplished  in  this  manner.  As  to  the 
particular  method  of  our  redemption,  the  appointment  of 
a  Mediator  between  God  and  man :  this  has  been  shown 
to  be  most  obviously  analogous  to  the  general  conduct  of 
nature,  i.  e.,  the  God  of  nature,  in  appointing  others  to  "be 
the  instruments  of  his  mercy,  as  we  experience  in  the 
daily  course  of  pro^idence.  The  condition  of  this  world, 
which  the  doctrine  of  our  redemption  by  Christ  presup 
poses,  so  much  falls  in  with  natural  appearances,  that 
heathen  moralists  inferred  it  fi*om  those  appearances :  in- 
ferred, that  human  natiu-e  was  fallen  from  its  original 
rectitude,  and  in  consequence  of  this,  degraded  from  its 
primitive  happiness.  Or,  however  this  opinion  came  into 
the  world,  these  appearances  must  have  kept  up  the  tra- 
dition, and  confirmed  the  belief  of  it.  And  as  it  was  the 
general  opinion  vinder  the  light  of  nature,  that  repentance 
and  reformation,  alone  and  by  itself,  was  not  sufficient  to 
do  away  sin,  and  procure  a  Ml  remission  of  the  penalties 
annexed  to  it ;  and  as  the  reason  of  the  thing  does  not  at 
all  lead  to  any  such  conclusion ;  so  every  day's  experience 
shows  us,  that  reformation  is  not,  in  any  sort,  sufficient  to 
prevent  the  present  disadvantages  and  miseries,  which,  in 
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the  natural  course  of  things,  God  has  annexed  to  folly  and 
extravagance.  Yet  there  may  he  ground  to  think,  that  the 
punishments,  which,  by  the  general  laws  of  divine  govern- 
ment, are  annexed  to  vice,  may  be  prevented;  that  pro- 
vision may  have  been,  even  originally,  made,  that  they 
should  be  prevented  by  some  means  or  other,  though  they 
could  not  by  reformation  alone.  For  we  have  daily  in- 
stances of  siLch  mercy,  in  the  general  conduct  of  natiure : 
compassion  provided  for  miseiyS  medicines  for  diseases, 
friends  agidnst  enemies.  There  is  provision  made,  in  the 
original  constitution  of  the  world,  that  much  of  the  natural 
bad  consequences  of  our  follies,  which  persons  themselves 
alone  camiot  prevent,  may  be  prevented  by  the  assistance 
of  others ;  assistance,  which  nature  enables,  and  disposes, 
and  appoints  them  to  afford.  By  a  method  of  goodness 
analogous  to  this,  when  the  world  lay  in  wickedness,  and 
.  consequently  in  ruin,  God  so  loved  the  world,  that  he  gave  his 
only  begotten  Son,  to  save  it:  and  he  being  made  perfect  by 
suffering,  became  the  author  of  eternal  salvation  to  M  them 
that  obey  him  ^.  Indeed,  neither  reason  nor  analogy  would 
lead  us  to  think,  in  particular,  that  the  interposition  of 
Christ,  in  the  manner  in  which  he  did  interpose,  would 
be  of  that  efficacy  for  recovery  of  the  world,  which  the 
Scripture  teaches  us  it  was  :  but  neither  would  reason  nor 
analogy  lead  us  to  think,  that  other  particular  means  would 
be  of  the  efficacy,  which  experience  shows  they  are,  in 
niunberless  instances.  And  ^erefore,  as  the  case  before 
us  does  not  admit  of  experience ;  so,  that  neither  reason 
nor  analogy  can  show  how,  or  in  what  particular  way,  the 
interposition  of  Christ,  as  revealed  in  Scriptm-e,  is  of  that 
efficacy,  which  it  is  there  represented  to  be;  this  is  no 
kind  nor  degree  of  presumption  against  its  being  really  of 
that  efficacy.  Further,  the  objections  against  Christianity, 
from  the  light  of  it  not  being  universal,  nor  its  evidence  so 
strong  as  might  possibly  be  given  us,  have  been  answered 
by  the  general  analogy  of  natiu-e.  That  God  has  made 
such  variety  of  creatures,  is  indeed  an  answer  to  the  for- 
mer :  .but  that  he  dispenses  his  gifts  in  such  variety,  both 
of  degrees  and  kinds,  amongst  creatiures  of  the  same  spe- 
cies, and  even  to  the  same  individuals  at  diflferent  times ; 
is  a  more  obvious  and  full  answer  to  it.  And  it  is  so  far 
J  Serm.  at  the  Rolls,  p.  106.  *  John  iii.  16 ;  Heb.  t.  9. 
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frcmi  being  the  aoMithod  <l^  PrcrvvAmoe  m  'C^er  m»e8,  %» 
«fford  ^as  sudb  overbeaiang  evideBoe,  as  some  Teqoiie  in 
p»>of  of  Christiamly;  that,  eoi  ti&e  ^on^tvaiy,  the  evidence 
upon  lAnck  -we  ere  naturaUy  af^ointed  to  aofc  in  ^x>iiHDeii 
matteifs,  thftHnghoctt  a  ver^  great  part  of  Me,  is  doubtM  in 
a  high  'degiiee.  And  adaeidttuig  "^e  fact,  ^ot  Ood  h»B  af- 
forded 4)0  some  no  more  than  doubtM  evidence  6f  religkoL; 
the  Mume  aooovnt  ma^  be  gi^en  of  it,  «s  »of  <^eiiltaee  «^ 
jlecEqprtatioBS  ^wkfei  regard  to  piwotioe.  But  -as  it  is  ^Mt  in- 
possible^,  BUfely,  that  -iiis  dleged  idniifbtfblBesa  ma^  be 
men's  omn  'kiv&.';  it  tdeserves  theiBr  most  sertovs  oevisidcr- 
ation,  ^whether  it  be  &ot  so.  However,  it  is  oeilain,  tiuit 
doiibting  imiylies  a  deg>pee  of  «P7kience  ^r  diat  of  ^hidi  im 
donbt :  aiid  that  tthis  dogp^e  ef  <««dfdeoaioe  as  vealij  lajs  « 
under  obligatiffiisis  i»  demonstpatm  evideaoe. 

The  iRfiicde,  ^en,  lef  ndigion  is  daosocighoiit  ^ere^ble:  BOir 
is  there,  I  tlmk,  anyliiing  relatix]^  to  dbe  repeated  ^aspenn- 
tion  of  thmgs,  laiufpe  d^rent  from  Ito  experienced  oonstaflB- 
tion  and  cousse  of  nature,  ^an  soene  feitB  of  tiie  oonstitatiiiii 
«f  nature  ave  fi»im  <7d»er  parts  of  ft  And  if  so,  d^  <»ty 
^estion  ^witath  rema^  is,  what  ^ osiltiYe  oHdenee  can  be 
'alleged  for  tiiie  truth  of  Christaanity?  Tlos  ^loo,  m  gefneond, 
has  been  considered,  and  the  obfoctiens  m^emst  it  ^sdjeated. 
Deduct,  ^therefore,  ivhatt  ks  to  be  deducited  frem  4bat  mde&ce, 
^on  aoeoont  of  aivf  imight  ^Kdidush  m^  be  thougM^  ^ 
j^emain  ioa  these  cbjectioiis,  a^teritiiat  the  analogy  of  natoxe 
lias  suggested  in  mnsvfer  to  thena :  and  then  'ecMOtsider,  ^utet 
sase  the  ^tsusAcal  consequenoes  from  ail  this,  upon  iS^  meat 
Aceptical  pirinciptes  one  can  argue  tipon  (for  I  am  wivfeoig  to 
^persons  who  afi^bsctain  ^^se  prina^ks):  «Kid  qapcm  meh 
oonsideBMftion  it  wiii  be  ^ob^^ious,  that  inmierality,  as  litde 
excuse  as  it  admifte  ^of  in  itselE^  is  •greatly  «g]^*£mited,  in 
persiens  v^  hun^  been  nsade  aoquatirted  ^nth  Ohnstiani^* 
whether  1h^  ibeheve  it  or  n(^ :  because  dbfe  aaorai  system 
•of  natwe,  or  natozsl  religion,  which  Ofaiastianity  lays  beAnre 
us,  approves  itsdhf,  ailmoet  intuitivdj;,  to  a  reasosaible  mind, 
upon  seenig  it  pioposed.  Jaa.  tibe  nesEt  })3»ee,  wifh  r^ard  to 
'dimstiansty,  it  wiU  be  observed;  that  liteie  is  a  middle 
between  :&  Ml  satisfaction  •oi  itftie  4sngh.  of  it,  aoid  a  satis- 
faction of  the  ^eonlaraty.  The  middle  s«ate  «f  mind  between 
these  two,  consists  in  a  serious  appetikeamoAj  tiwt  It  mi^ 
»  P.  270. 
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be  true,  joined  with  doubt  whether  it  be  so.  And  this, 
upon  the  best  judgment  I  am  able  to  make,  is  as  far  towards 
speca]»tive  imfidelity,  as  any  scqptic  can  at  all  be  supposed 
to  go,  who  has  had  true  Christianity,  with  the  proper  evi- 
dence of  it,  laid  before  him,  and  has  in  any  tolerable 
measure  considered  them.  For  I  would  not  be  mistaken  to 
comprehend  all  who  haye  ^ever  heaid  •oC  it:  because  it  seems 
evident,  that  in  many  coufitries  called  Christian,  neither 
Christianity,  nor  its  evidence,  are  fairly  laid  before  men. 
And  in  places  where  both  are,  there  appear  to  be  some,  who 
liave  "veiy  little  attended  to  either,  and  who  reject  Chris- 
lianhj  with  a  scorn  proportk>nate  to  their  inattention ;  and 
yet  iire  by  no  means  without  xmderstanding  in  other  matters. 
'N<m  it  bus  been  shfowa,  that  a  serious  a^rehoisicn  that 
Clhnstuffiity  may  be  irae,  kys  persons  under  the  stnctest 
obligations  of  a  serious  regai4  ^  it,  throughout  the  whole 
of  their  life :  a  regard,  not  the  same  exactly,  but  in  many 
respects  nearly  the  samie,  wi/Ui  what  a  fiill  conviction  of  its 
truth  would  lay  them  under.  Xiastly,  It  will  appear,  that 
blasphemy  and  profaneness,  I  mean  with  regard  to  Chris- 
tianity,  are  absolutely  without  excuse.  For  there  is  no 
t^nptatixm  to  it,  but  from  the  wmUxmi&sa  of  vanity  or 
wmiih. :  and!  these,  <cansidaiiig  the  infini^  iaiaponance  of 
the  subject,  are  ^o  sudbi  temptatbns  as  to  afford  any  excuse 
1^  it.  If  this  be  «  j«sst  account  loi  things,  and  yet  men  can 
^o  (m  to  vilify  or  'disrogard  Chnstaaaity,  whidbi  is  to  talk 
mttd  act  ttB  «f  they  had  a  demonstration  of  its  falsehood ; 
tiKre  is  no  mason  to  think  they  would  alter  Iheir  behaviour 
1)0  flay  puipose,  though  tiiere  weg^  a  demonstration  of  Ite 
trath. 
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TWO 

BRIEF     DISSERTATIONS. 


I.  OF  PERSONAL  IDENTITY. 
II.  OP  THE  NATURE  OP  VIRTUE. 


Ik  the  first  copy  of  these  Papers,  I  had  inserted  the  two  following 
Dissertations  into  the  Chapters,  "  Of  a  Future  Life,"  and,  "  Of 
the  Moral  Government  of  God ;"  with  which  they  are  dosely 
connected.  But  as  they  do  not  directly  fall  under  the  tiUe  of  the 
foregoing  Treatise,  and  would  have  kept  the  subject  of  it  too  Jong 
out  of  sight ;  it  seemed  more  proper  to  place  them  by  themselTes. 


DISSERTATION    I. 

OF   PERSONAIi   IDENTITr. 

Whether  we  are  to  live  in  a  future  state,  as  it  is  the  most 
important  question  which  can  possibly  be  asked,  so  it  is 
the  most  intelligible  one  which  can  be  expressed  in  lan- 
guage. Yet  strange  perplexities  have  been  raised  about 
Sie  meaning  of  that  identity  or  sameness  of  person,  which 
is  implied  in  the  notion  of  oiu:  living  now  and  hereafter,  or 
in  any  two  successive  moments.  And  the  solution  of  these 
difficulties  hath  been  stranger  than  the  difficulties  them- 
selves. For  personal  identity  has  been  explained  so  by 
some,  as  to  render  the  inquiry  concerning  a  future  life  of 
no  consequence  at  all  to  us  the  persons  who  are  making  it. 
And  though  few  men  can  be  misled  by  such  subtleties,  yet 
it  may  be  proper  a  httle  to  consider  them. 

Now,  when  it  is  asked  wherein  personal  identity  consists, 
the  answer  should  be  the  same,  as  if  it  were  asked  wherein 
consists  similitude,  or  equahty;  that  all  attempts  t»  define 
would  but  perplex  it.  Yet  there  is  no  difficulty  at  all  in 
ascertaining  the  idea.  For  as,  upon  two  triangles  being 
compared  or  viewed  together,  there  arises  to  the  mind  the 
idea  of  similitude;  or  upon  twice  two  and  foiu*,  the  idea 
of  equality:  so  likewise,  upon  comparing  the  conscious- 
ness  of  one's  self  or  one's  own  existence,  in  any  two 
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moments,  there  as  immediately  arises  to  the  mind  the  idea 
of  personal  identity.  And  as  the  two  former  comparisons 
not  only  give  us  the  ideas  of  similitude  and  equality ;  but 
also  show  us,  that  two  triangles  are  alike,  and  twice  two 
and  four  are  equal :  so  the  latter  comparison  not  only  gives 
us  the  idea  of  personal  identity,  but  also  shows  us  the 
identity  of  ourselves  in  those  two  moments ;  the  present, 
suppose,  and  that  immediately  past;  or  the  present,  and 
that  a  month,  a  year,  or  twenty  years  past.  Or,  in  other 
words,  by  reflecting  upon  that  which  is  myself  now,  and 
that  which  was  myself  twenty  years  ago,  I  iscem  they  are 
not  two,  but  one  and  the  same  self 

But  though  consciousness  of  what  is  past  does  thus 
ascertain  our  personal  identity  to  ourselves,  yet  to  say, 
that  it  makes  personal  identity,  or  is  necessary  to  our 
being  the  same  persons,  is  to  say,  that  a  person  has  not 
existed  a  single  moment,  nor  done  one  action,  but  what 
he  can  remember;  indeed,  none  but  what  he  reflects 
upon.  And  one  should  reaUy  think  it  self-evident,  that 
consciousness  of  personal  identity  presupposes,  and  there- 
fore cannot  constitute,  personal  identity;  any  more  than 
knowledge,  in  any  other  case,  can  constitute  truth,  which 
it  presupposes. 

This  wonderful  mistake  may  possibly  have  arisen  from 
hence ;  that  to  be  endued  with  consciousness  is  inseparable 
from  the  idea  of  a  person,  or  intelligent  being.  For,  this 
might  be  expressed  inaccurately  thus,  that  consciousness 
ms&es  personality :  and  from  hence  it  might  be  concluded 
to  make  personal  identity.  But  though  present  conscious- 
ness of  what  we  at  present  do  and  feel  is  necessary  to  om' 
being  the  persons  we  now  are ;  yet  present  consciousness 
of  past  actions  or  feelings  is  not  necessary  to  om*  being 
the  same  persons  who  performed  those  actions,  or  had 
those  feelings. 

The  inquiry,  what  makes  vegetables  the  same  in  the 
common  acceptation  of  the  word,  does  not  appear  to  have 
any  relation  to  this  of  personal  identity:  because,  the 
word  samej  when  applied  to  them  and  to  person,  is  not 
only  applied  to  different  subjects,  but  it  is  also  used  in 
different  senses.  For  when  a  man  swears  to  the  same 
tree,  as  having  stood  fifty  years  in  the  same  place,  he 
means  only  the  same  as  to  all  the  purposes  of  properly 
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«fid  uses  «ef  common  iife,  s&d  not  Hitat  the  Ix^oe  lias  beem 
fiiK  4sh»t  time  tiM  sasne  in  die  strict  pbiioBOf^oai  sense  of 
th«  wt)pd.  For  he  does  foiot  know,  -wbetiaer  an j  one  particle 
^  the  present  tree  be  the  SBame  ^with  saay  one  partick  of 
the  tree  idiich  stood  in  1^  «ame  plaoe  fi&j  jears  ago. 
And  if  tJiiey  ha^e  siot  one  oooBHOfton  partide  of  QMrtteK,  they 
^cannot  be  the  same  tapee  in  the  proper  pfaolosophiie  sende  cf 
tthe  word  ^arns-:  it  tiemg  imi^enAj  a  eooitradicticai  in  tos&s, 
to  Bay  they  are,  -mteet  no  |nrt  of  their  substanoe,  aaid  no 
<ei!ne  •of  dieir  properties,  is  l^e  same:  iio  part  of  their  wb- 
fitenoe,  by  the  suppositiim ;  no  erne  of  their  pnoperties, 
because  it  is  allowed,  tbact  the  same  property  cannot  be 
transferred  from  one  substance  to  junother.  jAnd,  therefore, 
when  we  say  the  identity  or  ^suneneBS  of  «  plant  oon»sls 
m  a  conlsffiiation  of  the  eame  life,  ODmsiimicated  under 
the  same  orgaziiealion,  to  a  mimber  of  particles  of  matter, 
whether  the  same  ^r  aiot;  the  woxd  ^amej  wlten  applied  t3 
life  and  to  organization,  cannot  poseibly  be  understood  to 
signiify^wbait  it  signifies  in  tiaos  ip«ry  se&tenoe,  when  ap- 
plied to  natter.  In  a  loose  and  pqp«iiar  a^OHse  tben,  the 
life  aiid  the  ^rgaaamHaon,  and  the  plant,  aiie  jnsdij  said  to 
be  Ihe  same,  notwithstanding  4ihe  peq>etiial  dbastge  of  the 
parts.  But  in  a  strict  and  philosophical  man&er  of  speech, 
no  mian,  no  besmg,  no  mode  of  beiaiig,  no  anything,  can  be 
^e  same  with  tiiat,  mi^  which  it  has  indeed  nothing  Ihe 
same.  Now  sameness  i«  used  in  this  lattor  49eiise,  vii^ 
applied  to  persons.  The  identity  df  thoBO,  Iher^ie,  cok- 
not  snb^t  with  diversity  of  snhstanoe. 

The  thing  here  oansidttred,  and  demnnBtmtirdy;,  ais  I 
Ihink,  determined,  is  pi!Gf)09ed  by  Mr.  Locke  in  Ihese 
words,  Wkaher  «e,  i.  e.,  the  same  skM  or  peisocL,  fai  thsMme 
idmUciA  Hdbstcmee  f  And  he  has  suggested  what  is  a  mudi 
better  answer  to  1h!e  qiopestion,  Khan  that  which  ]»e  gires  it 
in  form.  For  he  defines  Person,  a  thinking  wMli§mt  imo§, 
tkc.y  and  pensonal  identity,  ihe  mxmmesB  of  a  nOionai  Bnng^. 
Tbe  question  tben  is,  whedier  the  same  fational  being  is 
the  same  substance:  whii^  needs  no  answer,  becsose 
Being  and  Substance,  in  this  pldee,  dtastd  for  the  same  idfla. 
The  ground  of  the  doubt,  whether  tiike  same  poBoa  be  tke 
same  substance,  is  «aid  to  be  this ;  that  the  oonscioosncss 
«f  oar  «\vsi  'disteQce,  in  jnsiith  and  in  old  age,  or  in  ^aef 
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two  joint  «ueoeBsm  moments,  is  not  thw  iome  trorfitiwhiirf 
action ',  i.  e.  not  the  same  oensciaQsnesB,  but  difEerent  sue- 
•cessive  canscicmaiesses.  K«w  it  is  strsDge  tfa&t  tfads  shouM 
kKve  oooflsioned  svob.  perplexities.  For  it  is  sorely  conoeiv- 
ajble,  tint  a  person  xaay  have  «  catpadty  of  knomng  sons 
^jeet  «<sr  'Sftber  to  he  the  B9jne  now,  which  it  was  when  he 
coBiteMfplateA  it  ifoimerij:  yet  m  Ihis  case,  where,  by  the 
•supposftion,  ihe  dbject  is  pevoeived  to  he  the  some,  4he  per^ 
ocptioQ  of  at  i&  amy  two  nxnoBHts  cannot  he  one  and  the 
rsame  perception.  Aad  :&us,  lihongh  the  snooessive  «caar 
'seioiisnesees  whoch  we  hame  of  our  own  eiasteiuie  are  not 
tike  same,  yet  are  Hwy  occasGknBiwBses  cf  one  aad  the  same 
AiuDg  or  object ;  of  die  saine  person,  sel^  or  li^nng  agent 
The  person,  df  -viboae  ezistonoe  the  oonaekaisness  is  iek 
now,  and  was  ieit  an  hour  or  a  year  ago,  is  disoenaed  to  be, 
Xkot  two  peisecis,  but  xme  and  the  same  peiBon;  and  then- 
fore  X3  <m»  jnd  the  same. 

Mr.  Locke's  ohserraftions  npon  this  subject  appear  hasty: 
jmd  he  isseas  to  froCess  himsdf  dtssat^ed  with  si4>po- 
»tio»B,  which  he  Hans  made  rekting  to  it^.  But  some  ef 
Hikoae  hasty  obsenrations  hawe  been  oaiaried  to  a  strange 
'feogth  by  otheis;  whose  notion,  when  traoed  and  examined 
to  the  botton,  amoiants,  I  thidk,  to  this':  '* That  Persoo- 
i^  istnot  a  permanent,  bat  a  transient  tlung:  that  it  lives 
and  dies,  begms  and  «DdB  oomtiBuaUy:  that  no  one  can 
any  more  nennm  -one  .and  the  same  person  two  ooaomeats 
together,  than  two  snccessiv^  moments  'Caa  be  one  and 
tftfee  same  moment.:  that  our  substaaoe  is  indeed  eon- 
tnraalfy  dianging;  bnt  whether  this  be  so  or  not,  is,  it 
saeoffi,  nothing  to  the  puxpose ;  since  it  is  not  ..sabstanae, 
hot  oeoseioasnesB  alone,  whidi  oonstitBl»8  pemonality : 
wlii<3i  ocBBsdotifinBes,  being  saoeessive,  cannot  be  the  sajne 
in  any  two  anoments,  nor  'ConeefQenlfy  the  personality 
^OBStitiitBd  by  it"  And  from  beiace  ft  nmst  tfollow,  that 
it  is  a  iaiUacy  npon  mirseilves,  to  charge  our  pvesent  selves 
with  anything  we  did,  or  to  ims^e  our  present  selves 
intBrestsd  in  anything  wfhidi  befeU  us  yesterday;  or  that 
4«r  present  self  will  hie  interested  in  vhaX  will  befall  us 
to-morrow:  EUioe  oar  present  self  is  not,  in  reality^  the 

>  liocke,.pp.  146,147.  '  Locke,  p.  1152. 

'  See  an  Answer  to  Dr.  TBaiiLe^  Third  i>efeflce  xttim  iiMtir  to  lb. 
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same  with  the  self  of  yesterday,  but  another  like  self  or 
person  coming  in  its  room,  and  mistaken  for  it ;  to  which 
another  self  will  succeed  to-morrow.  This,  I  say,  must 
follow :  for  if  the  self  or  person  of  to-day,  and  that  of  to- 
morrow, are  not  the  same,  but  only -like  persons;  the 
person  of  to-day  is  really  no  more  interested  in  what  wiU 
befall  the  person  of  to-morrow,  than  in  what  will  befall  any 
other  person.  It  may  be  thought,  perhaps,  that  this  is  not 
a  just  representation  of  the  opinion  we  are  speaking  of: 
because  tiiose  who  maintain  it  allow,  that  a  person  is  the 
same  as  far  back  as  his  remembrance  reaches.  And  indeed 
they  do  use  the  words,  identity  and  same  person.  Nor  will 
language  permit  these  words  to  be  laid  aside ;  since  if  they 
were,  there  must  be  I  know  not  what  ridiculous  periphrasis 
substituted  in  the  room  of  them.  But  they  cannot,  con- 
sistently with  themselves,  mean,  that  the  person  is  really 
the  same.  For  it  is  self-evident,  that  the  personality  cannot 
be  really  the  same,  if,  as  they  expressly  assert,  that  in  which 
it  consists  is  not  the  same.  And  as,  consistently  with 
themselves,  they  cannot,  so,  I  think  it  appears,  they  do  not, 
mean,  that  the  person  is  reaUy  the  same,  but  only  that  he 
is  so  in  a  fictitious  sense:  in  such  a  sense  only  as  they 
assert,  for  this  they  do  assert,  that  any  number  of  persons 
whatever,  may  be  the  same  person.  The  bare  unfolding 
this  notion,  and  laying  it  thus  naked  and  open,  seems  tbe 
best  confutation  of  it.  However,  since  great  stress  is  said 
to  be  put  upon  it,  I  add  the  following  things. 

First.  This  notion  is  absolutely  contradictoiy  to  that 
certain  conviction,  which  necessarily  and  every  moment 
rises  within  us,  when  we  turn  our  thoughts  upon  ourselves, 
when  we  reflect  upon  what  is  past,  and  look  forward  upon 
what  is  to  come.  All  imagination  of  a  daily  change  of  tiiat 
living  agent  which  each  man  calls  himself,  for  another,  or 
of  any  such  change  throughout  our  whole  present  life,  is 
entirely  borne  down  by  our  natural  sense  of  things.  Nor 
is  it  possible  for  a  person  in  his  wits  to  alter  his  conduct, 
with  regard  to  his  health  or  affairs,  from  a  suspicion,  that, 
though  he  should  live  to-morrow,  he  should  not,  however, 
be  the  same  person  he  is  to-day.  And  yet,  if  it  be  reason 
able  to  act,  with  respect  to  a  future  Ufe,  upon  this  notion, 
that  personality  is  transient ;  it  is  reasonable  to  act  upon  it, 
with  respect  to  the  present.     Here,  then,  is  a  notion  equally 
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applicable  to  religion  and  to  our  temporal  concerns;  and 
every  one  sees  and  feels  the  inexpressible  absurdity  of  it 
in  the  latter  case;  if,  therefore,  any  can  take  up  with  it  in 
the  former,  this  cannot  proceed  from  the  reason  of  the 
thing,  but  must  be  owing  to  an  inward  unfairness,  and 
secret  corruption  of  heart. 

Secondly.  It  is  not  an  idea,  or  abstract  notion,  or  quality, 
but  a  being  only,  which  is  capable  of  life  and  action,  of 
happiness  and  misery.  Now  all  beings  confessedly  continue 
the  same,  during  the  whole  time  of  their  existence.  Con- 
sider then  a  living  being  now  existing,  and  which  has 
existed  for  any  time  alive :  this  living  being  must  have  done 
and  suffered  and  enjoyed,  what  it  has  done  and  suffered 
and  enjoyed  formerly  (this  living  being,  I  say,  and  not 
another),  as  really  as  it  does  and  suffers  and  enjoys,  what  it 
does  and  suffers  and  enjoys  this  instant.  All  these  succes-: 
sive  actions,  enjoyments,  and  sufferings,  are  actions,  enjoy- 
ments, and  sufferings,  of  the  same  living  being.  And  they 
are  so,  prior  to  all  consideration  of  its  remembering  or 
forgetting:  since  remembering  or  forgetting  can  make  no 
alteration  in  the  truth  of  past  matter  of  fact.  And  suppose 
this  being  endued  with  limited  powers  of  knowledge  and 
memory,  there  is  no  more  difl&culty  in  conceiving  it  to  have 
a  power  of  knowing  itself  to  be  the  same  living  being  which 
it  was  some  time  ago,  of  remembering  some  of  its  actions, 
sufferings,  and  enjoyments,  and  forgetting  others,  than  in 
conceiving  it  to  know  or  remember  or  forget  anyth^g  else. 

Thirdly,  Every  person  is  conscious  that  he  is  now  the 
same  person  or  self  he  was  as  far  back  as  his  remembrance 
reaches :  since,  when  any  one  reflects  upon  a  past  action  of 
his  ovm,  he  is  just  as  certain  of  the  person  who  did  that 
action,  namely,  himself,  the  person  who  now  reflects  upon 
it,  as  he  is  certain  that  the  action  was  at  all  done.  Nay, 
very  often  a  person's  assurance  of  an  action  havhig  been 
done,  of  which  he  is  absolutely  assured,  arises  wholly  from 
the  .  consciousness  that  he  himself  did  it.  And  this  he, 
person,  or  self,  must  either  be  a  substance,  or  the  property 
of  some  substance.  If  he,  if  person,  be  a  substance, 
then,  consciousness  that  he  is  the  same  person  is  con- 
sciousness that  he  is  the  same  substance.  If  the  person, 
or  he,  be  the  property  of  a  substance,  still  consciousness 
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t^At  he  is  Iha  sam  pvopwty  n  as  eertam-  s  proof  tStat  kis 
substanGC  lenams  tiae  same,  as  eonscimisiiess  that  he 
Bcmalns  tiie  sane  ssbstanGe  would  he:  since  the  same 
property  eam&ofc  be  transiferred  ftoat  one  substance   to 

But  though  we  are  thus  certaia,  that  we  age  flie  same 
^^ents,  h^ing  beings>  or  substaneeB,  now,  which  we  were 
as  far  hack  as  onr  remembrance  readies ;  jet  it  is  asked; 
whfltfaer  we  may  not  possibl j  be  deceived  in  it  ?*  And  tins 
question  aaay  be  asked  at  the  end  of  any  demonstratiDn 
wioEateTey :  be«aaae  it  is  a  questikm  coneeming^  the  trutii  of 
p^eeption  by  memory.  And  he  who  can  donbt,  whe&er 
p^reeptioB  by  memory  can  m  this  case  be  depended  upon, 
may  doubt  also,,  whether  perception  by  deductien  and 
reasoning;  which  also  include  memory,  or  indeed  whetJler 
intaitiye  pevceptioB,  ea».  Here  then  we  go  no  further. 
For  it  is  ndknlous  to»  aittoaspt  to  prorer  the  truth  of  those 
pereeptions,  wjfeose  truth  we  can  no  otherwise  prove,  than 
by  other  pereeptione  of  exactly  the  same  kind  with  them, 
and  which  ^eare  is  just  the  same  ground  to  suspect;  or 
ts  attaempA  to  prove  the  truth  of  our  ftuniMes,  which  can 
no  otherwise*  be  prored,  than  by  the  use  or  means  at  those 
veiy  swispected  fiMniMes  tdaiemsekes; 
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Thait  "vAoA  renders  beings  eapable  of  moral  gtrranunentr 
ia  their  hasing'  a  moval.  nature,  and  moral  ibeultiies'  of  per- 
ospiion.  and  of  action.  Brute  creatmres  are  impressed  and 
atttuotefi  by  various  instinets  and  pi^ensions-:  so  also  are 
\^  But  adddtioikal  to  this,  we  h«ve  a  capacity  of  reffiecting 
upon  aetions  and  dharaeters,  and  making*  them  an  object 
to  our  thought:  and  on  doing  this,  we  naturally  and  uDr 
avoidably  iq^vove  some  actions;  und^r  the  peculiar  view  of 
their  being  virtuous  and  of  good  desert ;  and  (fisi^prove 
oifafiss^  aa«  vicious  and  of  M  desort..    That  we  have  this 
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Bboral  a^^fnwsring.  and  disapinraviii^^  fiicalty,  is  certain  from 
enr  experiesiicifig  it  m  oxxraelrea,  aaid  veeoguisaBg  it  in  eadb 
oiiber.  It  appears  £eoia  our  taereisiiig  it  uoftToidably,  m 
ike  apjarobation  and  disappcobatioiBi  men  of  feignedi  cha< 
Tficters :  frc^m  the  ^ordsi  light.  aiDoh  wrong,  otSous-  and 
amiable,,  base  and  worthy,  wsdt  xnaoiy  others  of  like  signi- 
fic^on  in  aXL  langua^s  agppHed  to  actions  and  characters : 
from  the  many  written  systems  of  morals  which  siippose 
it;  since  it  eaiuaot  be  imagined  that  all  tiiese  authors, 
tlBoughout  all  t^«se  treatises,,  had  aibeolixtely  no  meaning 
at  all  to  thear  woxds,  or  a  meaning  merely  chimerical: 
from  Qscac  natiural  sense  of  gratitxide,  which  implie»  a  das- 
tinction  between  mere^  heiiig  the  izxstnzment  of  good, 
and  intending  it:  from  the  hike  distinction  every  one 
saakes  between  imjurj  and  mere  harm,  which,  Hobbes  says, 
la  pecfdiar  to  mankiiid;  and  betweeai  injiaay  and  just 
punishastent,  a  distinctron  plaiDly  natural,  prior  to  the 
eonsideratien  of  human  laws.  It  m  manifest  great  porf^ 
of  common  language,  and  of  common  behaviour  over  the 
world,  is  formed  upoa  supposition  of  sw3h  a  moral  faculty; 
whether  called  eoBscience,.  moral  reason,  m<nral  sense,  or 
divine  ieasc»i;  whether  coni»deved  as  a  sentiment  of  the 
understandings  oar  aa  a  peorcepticair  q£  the  heart;  or,  which 
seems  the  truth,  as  inekid&Dg  bo4ih.  Nor  is  it  at  all  doubts 
in  the  gexi^sd,.  what  eoocse  of  action  lins  laculty,  es 
practical  disceraing  power  within  us,  appfcnoes  and  what  it 
dieapptoivee.  For,,  as  nuach  as  it  has  been  daspntedwherem 
TOtue  consists,  or  vdiatever  groiond  for  deubt  there  may  be 
about  paa^culara;  jet^  in  general,  there  is  in  reality  a 
nniveraally  acknowledged  stflootdard  of  it  It  is  that,  which 
all  agea  and  aU  coiiintries  have  made  profession  of  in 
{mhlic :  it  ia  that».  v^ch  «!very  maxi  you  meet  puts  cm  the 

'  This  way  of  ipeaking  is  iaken  from  Bpictotns^  and.  it  made  vowof  aa 
ieemiDg  the  most  fbll,  and  least  liable  to  caviL  And.  the  moral  fiwulty  ma|e 
be  vndentood  to  have  these  two  epithets  ^xtfut^rmh  and  a^oi^iufitwifTtMn,, 
vipKOk  m  douhle  acceaxtt,  becanse,  upon  a  survey  of  actions,  whether  before  or 
after  they  are  done,  it  determines  them  to  be  good  or  evil ;  and  also  bccanse 
it  detenainea  itself  to  be  the  gtridfr  o£  action  and  o£  life^  in  eontradisdnction 
from  all  other  faculties,,  or  natnral  prineiples  of  action^  xit<  the  yerj  same  suu»> 
ner  as  speculative  season  c2»V«d2^  and  naturally  judges  of  speculative  truth 
and-  firiaehoed ;  and  at  the  same  time  is  attended  with  a  consdousness  upon 
r^04ction^  that  tho  natural  ag^  tftxadgs.  o£  them:  hakmgs.  ta  itk 

*  Arr.  EpjctLliiLi.  cap.  1. 
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show  of:  it  is  that,  which  the  primary  and  fundamental 
laws  of  all  civil  constitutions  over  the  face  of  the  earth 
make  it  their  business  and  endeavour  to  enforce-  the 
practice  of  upon  mankind :  namely,  justice,  veracity,  and 
regard  to  common  good.  It  being  manifest,  then,  in 
general,  that  we  have  such  a  fJEUiulty  or  discernment  as  this, 
it  may  be  of  use  to  remark  some  things  more  distinctly 
concerning  it. 

First.  It  ought  to  be  observed,  that  the  object  of  this 
faculty  is  actions  S  comprehending  imder  that  name  active 
or  practical  principles:  those  principles  from  which  men 
would  act,  if  occasions  and  circumstances  gave  them  power; 
and  which,  when  fixed  and  habitual  in  any  person,  we  call 
his  character.  It  does  not  appear,  that  brutes  have  the 
least  reflex  sense  of  actions,  as  distinguished  from  events : 
or  that  will  and  design,  which  constitute  the  very  nature  of 
actions  as  such,  are  at  all  an  object  to  their  perception. 
But  to  em's  they  are :  and  they  are  the  object,  and  the  only 
one,  of  the  approving  and  disapproving  faculty.  Acting,, 
ponduct,  behaviour,  abstracted  from  all  regard  to  what  is  in 
fact  and  event  the  consequence  of  it,  is  itself  the  natural 
object  of  the  moral  discernment ;  as  speculative  truth  and 
falsehood  is  of  speculative  reason.  Intention  of  such  and 
such  consequences,  indeed,  is  always  included;  for  it  is 
part  of  the  action  itseK:  but  though  the  intended  good  or 
bad  consequences  do  not  follow,  we  have  exactly  the  same 
sense  of  the  action  as  if  they  did.  In  like  manner  we 
think  well  or  iU  of  characters,  abstracted  from  all  consider- 
ation of  the  good  or  the  evil,  which  persons  of  such  cha- 
racters have  it  actually  in  their  power  to  do.  We  never,  in 
the  moral  way,  applaud  or  blame  either  ourselves  or  others, 
for  what  we  enjoy  or  what  we  suffer,  or  for  having  impres- 
sions made  upon  us  which  we  consider  as  sdtogether  out  of 
our  power :  but  only  for  what  we  do,  or  would  have  done, 
had  it  been  in  oxxr  power :  or  for  what  we  leave  undone, 
which  we  might  have  done,  or  would  have  left  undone, 
though  we  could  have  done  it. 

Secondly.  Our  sense  or  discernment  of  actions  as  morally 
good  or  evil,  imphes  in  it  a  sense  or  discernment  of  them 
as  of  good  or  ill  desert.     It  may  be  difficult  to  explain 

>  Ovil  n  k^rii  ««2  tutmib—U  pnim,  ixxk  lufyttf,  Jff.  Anton,  lib.  ix.  16L 
Yirtutu  laas  omnia  in  actione  conuBtit.     Cic  Ok  lib.  L  cap.  6. 
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this  perception,  so  as  to  answer  all  the  questions  which 
may  be  asked  concerning  it :  but  every  one  speaks  of  such 
and  such  actions  as  deserving  punishment;  and  it  is 
not,  I  suppose,  pretended,  that  they  have  absolutely  no 
meaning  at  all  to  the  expression.  Now  the  meaning 
plainly  is  not,  that  we  conceive  it  for  the  good  of  society, 
that  the  doer  of  such  actions  should  be  made  to  suffer. 
For  if,  unhappily,  it  were  resolved,  that  a  man,  who,  by 
some  innocent  action,  was  infected  with  the  plague,  should 
be  left  to  perish,  lest,  by  other  people's  coming  near  him, 
the  infection  should  spread ;  no  one  would  say  he  deserved 
this  treatment.  Innocence  and  ill  desert  are  inconsistent 
ideas.  Ill  desert  always  supposes  guilt :  and  if  one  be  not 
part  of  the  other,  yet  they  are  evidently  and  naturally  con- 
nected in  our  mind.  The  sight  of  a  man  in  misery  raises 
our  compassion  towards  him;  and,  if  this  misery  be  in- 
flicted on  him  by  another,  our  indignation  against  the 
author  of  it.  But  when  we  are  informed,  that  the  sufferer 
is  a  villain,  and  is  punished  only  for  his  treachery  or 
•  cruelty ;  our  compassion  exceedingly  lessens,  and  in  many 
instances  our  indignation  wholly  subsides.  Now  what  pro- 
duces this  effect  is  the  conception  of  that  in  the  sufferer, 
which  we  call  ill  desert.  Upon  considering,  then,  or  view- 
ing together,  our  notion  of  vice  and  that  of  misery,  there 
results  a  third,  that  of  ill  desert.  And  thus  there  is  in 
human  creatures  an  association  of  the  two  ideas,  natural 
and  moral  evil,  wickedness  and  pimishment.  If  this  asso- 
ciation were  merely  artificial  or  accidental,  it  were  nothing : 
but  being  most  unquestionably  natural,  it  greatly  concerns 
us  to  attend  to  it,  instead  of  endeavouring  to  explain  it 
away. 

It  may  be  observed  further,  concerning  our  perception 
of  good  and  of  iU  desert,  that  the  former  is  very  weak 
with  respect  to  common  instances  of  virtue.  One  reason 
of  which  may  be,  that  it  does  not  appear  to  a  spectator, 
how  far  such  instances  of  virtue  proceed  from  a  virtuous 
principle,  or  in  what  degree  this  principle  is  prevalent: 
since  a  very  weak  regard  to  virtue  may  be  sufficient  to 
make  men  act  well  in  many  common  instances.  And,  on 
the  other  hand,  our  perception  of  ill  desert  in  vicious 
actions  lessens,  in  proportion  to  the  temptations  men  are 
thought  to  have  had  to  such  vices.     For,  vice  in  human 
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creatures  cansisting  eble%'m  tbe  aibsence  ^r  Kant  of  &e 
virtuous  prineiple ;  1^ugb  <a  teossl  he  overcanie,  soppose, 
by  tortures,  it  does  not  from  liMnioe  appear  to  what  degioe 
the  vbtumis  prmeiple  'was  ^waitftfiig.  ASL  iimt  appears  is, 
that  he  had  it  not  in  sudi  a  degree,  as  to  |xreT&il  over  tiie 
temptation ;  'btit  possibly  he  had  it  in  «  d^ee,  which  would 
have  rend^<ed  him  proof  again^  common  tempttations. 

Thirdly.  •Ourpeiioeptiien'^  vice  and  ill  desert  aiises  from, 
and  is  tlhe  rei^t^^,  a  «eempaia»<m  <sf  acHMis  with  -die 
nature  and  •oapaeities  of  the  tagent     For  itiie  mere  neglect 
of  doing  what  we  'on^t  to  do,  woukl,  m  mitsry  oases,  he 
determined  by  all  men  to  be  in  the  highest  degree  vicious. 
And  this  determination  m^^  arise  &em  sadi  compacisQai, 
and  be  the  ^result  ^  it;  becsose  sneh  neglect  wendd  not  be 
vicious  in  creatures  of  other  natures  aiod  capacities,  as 
brutes.    'Asid  it  is  the  'same  also  with  respect  to  positive 
vices,  or  such  as  ^consist  in  <doi»g  what  we  ought  Aot.    For, 
every  one  has  a  different  sense  &(  harm  (done  by  an  idiot, 
madjnan,  or  child,  and  by  one  of  matare  and  common 
understanding ;  though  the  <actian  of  both,  incduding  Ihe* 
intention,  which  is  part  of  the  sictiosi,  be  ^e  same :  as  it 
may  be,  since  idiots  and  madmen,  as  well  as  children,  are 
capable  not  only  of  doing  mischief,  but  abo  of  intending 
it.      Now   this    difference    must    arise    ifrom   somewhat 
discerned  in  the  nature  or  capacities  of  one,  which  rexiders 
the  action  vicious ;  and  the  want  of  ^ich,  in  the  other, 
renders  the  same  action  innocent  or  less  vicious :  azid  this 
plainly  supposes  a  comparison,  whether  reflected  upon  or 
not,  between  ^e  action  and  capacities  of  the  agexit^  pre- 
vious to  our  determining  an  action  to  be  vicious.     And 
hence  arises  a  proper  application  of  the  epithets,  tncow- 
gruom,  unsuUabie,  diepropoTtionabei,  unfit,  to  actioins  which 
our  moral  faculty  determines  to  be  vicious. 

Fourthly.  It  deserves  to  be  considered,  whether  men  are 
more  at  hberty,  in  point  of  morals,  to  maJ^e  themselves 
miserable  without  reason,  than  to  make  other  people  so : 
or  dissolutely  to  neglect  their  own  greater  good,  for  the 
sake  of  -a  present  lesser  gratification,  tiian  tiiey  are  to 
neglect  the  good  of  others,  whom  nature  has  committed  to 
their  care.  It  should  seem,  that  a  due  caoaoem  about  our 
own  interest  or  happiness,  and  a  reasonable 'endeavour  lo 
secure  and  promote  it,  whidi  tt,  I  tiunk,  very  moGk  tbe 
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ineaning  of  the  wrard  pnidenoe,  in  our  language ;  it  should 
seem,  that  this  as  virtue,  and  the  contrary  behaviour  £iiul<y 
and  blamable ;  since,  in  tiote  oalmest  way  of  reflection,  -we 
approve  of  the  £rst,  and  eoBdemn  the  other  conduct,  both 
in  ourselves  a»d  others.  This  approbation  and  disappro- 
•foation  are  altogether  difPerent  from  mere  desire  of  our 
own,  or  of  their  happiiiess,  and  from  socrow  upon  missing 
dt.  For  the  object  or  occasion  of  this  last  kind  of  pero^- 
tion  is  satisfaction  or  imeasiness :  whereas  the  o^eot  of 
sthe  first  is  active  beihavioiur.  in  oaoie  case,  what  oiu: 
.thoiighits  fix  upon  is  our  condition :  in  the  other,  our  inm- 
dttct.  It  is  true,  indeed,  that  nature  has  not  given  us  so 
sensible  a  disapprobation  of  imprudence  and  folly,  either 
in  ounekes  or  others^  as  of  fak^ood,  injustice,  and  cruelty: 
I  £ruppo€e,  because  "that  constant  habitual  sense  of  private 
interest  and  good,  whidi  we  always  cany  about  with  us, 
rendens  such  sensible  disapprobatiDn  less  neoessaiy,  less 
wanting,  to  keep  us  from  imprudently  neglecting  our  own 
happiness,  and  fooHsly  injuring  ouroelves,  than  it  is  neces- 
sary and  wanting  to  keep  us  from  injuring  others,  to  whose 
good  we  cannot  have  so  strong  emd  constant  a  regard :  and 
also  because  imprudence  and  foUy,  ap{>earing  to  bring  its 
own  punishment  more  immediately  and  constantly  than 
injurious  behaviour,  it  less  needs  the  additional  punish- 
ment, which  would  be  inflicted  upon  it  by  others,  had  they 
the  same  sensible  iudignation  against  it,  as  against  in- 
justice, and  fraud,  and  cruelty.  Besides,  imhappiness 
being  in  itself  the  natural  object  of  compassion;  the 
unhappiness  which  people  biing  upon  themselves,  though 
it  be  wilfully,  excites  in  us  some  pity  for  them :  and  this  of 
^^urse  lessens  our  displeasure  against  them.  But  still  it 
is  matter  of  experience,  that  we  are  formed  €0  as  to  reflect 
veiy  severely  upon  the  greats  instances  of  imprudent 
neglect  and  foolish  rashness,  both  in  ourselves  and  others. 
In  instances  of  this  kind,  m^i  often  say  of  themselves 
with  remorse,  and  of  others  with  some  indignation,  that 
they  deserved  to  suffer  such  calamities,  because  they 
brought  them  upon  themselves,  and  would  not  take  warn- 
ing. Particularly  when  persons  come  to  poverty  and  dis- 
tress by  a  long  course  of  extravagance,  and  after  frequent 
admoniticais,  though  without  jGeilsehocNl  or  injustice;  we 
plainly,  do  not  regard  sooh  people  as  alike  objects  of 
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compassion  with  those,  who  are  brought  into  the  same 
condition  by  unavoidable  accidents.  From  these  things  it 
appears,  that  prudence  is  a  species  of  virtue,  and  folly  of 
vice :  meaning  hy  folly,  somewhat  quite  different  from  mere 
incapacity ;  a  thoughtless  want  of  that  regard  and  atten- 
tion to  our  own  happiness,  which  we  had  capacity  for. 
And  this  the  word  properly  includes ;  and,  as  it  seems,  in 
its  usual  acceptation:  for  we  scarcely  apply  it  to  brute 
creatures. 

However,  if  any  person .  be  disposed  to  dispute  the 
matter,  I  shall  very  willingly  give  him  up  the  words  virtue 
and  vice,  as  not  applicable  to  prudence  and  folly:  but 
must  beg  leave  to  insist,  that  the  faculty  within  us,  which 
is  the  judge  of  actions,  approves  of  prudent  actions,  and 
disapproves  imprudent  ones :  I  say  prudent  and  imprudent 
actions  as  such,  and  considered  distinctly  from  the  happi- 
ness or  misery  which  they  occasion.  And  by  the  way,  this 
observation  may  help  to  determine  what  justness  there  is 
in  that  objection  against  religion,  that  it  teaches  us  to  be 
interested  and  selfish. 

Fifthly,  Without  inquiring  how  far,  and  in  what  sense, 
virtue  is  resolvable  into  benevolence,  and  vice  into  the 
want  of  it ;  it  may  be  proper  to  observe,  that  benevolence, 
and  the  want  of  it,  singly  considered,  are  in  no  sort  the 
whole  of  virtue  and  vice.  For  if  this  were  the  case,  in  the 
review  of  one's  own  character,  or  that  of  others,  oin*  moral 
understanding  and  moral  sense  would  be  indifferent  to 
everything,  but  the  degrees  in  which  benevolence  pre- 
vailed, and  the  degrees  in  which  it  was  wanting.  That  is, 
we  should  neither  approve  of  benevolence  to  some  persons 
rather  than  to  others,  nor  disapprove  injustice  and  false- 
hood upon  any  other  accoimt,  than  merely  as  an  over- 
balance of  happiness  was  foreseen  likely  to  be  produced 
by  the  first,  and  of  misery  by  the  second.  But  now,  on 
the  contrary,  suppose  two  men  competitors  for  anything 
whatever,  which  would  be  of  equal  advantage  to  each  of 
them.;  though  nothing  indeed  would  be  more  impertinent, 
than  for  a  stranger  to  busy  himself  to  get  one  of  them 
preferred  to  the  other;  yet  such  endeavour  would  be 
virtue,  in  behalf  of  a  friend  or  benefactor,  abstracted  from 
all  consideration  of  distant  consequence :  as  that  examples 
of  gratitude,  and  the  cultivation  of  friendship,  would  be  of 
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general  good  to  the  world.  Again,  suppose  one  man 
should,  by  fraud  or  violence,  take  from  another  the  fruit  of 
his  labour,  with  intent  to  give  it  to  a  third,  who  he  thought 
would  have  as  much  pleasure  from  it  as  would  balance 
the  pleasure  which  the  first  possessor  would  have  had  in 
the  enjoyment,  and  his  vexation  in  the  loss  of  it ;  suppose 
also  that  no  bad  consequences  would  follow:  yet  such 
an  action  would  surely  be  vicious.  Nay,  further,  were 
treachery,  violence,  and  injustice,  no  oflierwise  vicious, 
than  as  foreseen  likely  to  produce  an  overbalance  of  misery 
to  society;  then,  if  in  any  case  a  man  could  procure  to 
himself  as  great  advantage  by  an  act  of  injustice,  as  the 
whole  foreseen  inconvenience,  likely  to  be  brought  upon 
others  by  it,  would  amount  to ;  such  a  piece  of  injustice 
would  not  be  faulty  or  vicious  at  aU :  because  it  would  be 
no  more  than,  in  any  other  case,  for  a  man  to  prefer  his 
own  satisfaction  to  another's  in  equal  degrees.  The  fact, 
then,  appears  to  be,  that  we  are  constituted  so  as  to 
condemn  falsehood,  unprovoked  violence,  injustice,  and  to 
approve  of  benevolence  to  some  preferably  to  others,  ab- 
stracted from  all  consideration,  which  conduct  is  likeliest 
to  produce  an  overbalance  of  happiness  or  misery.  And 
therefore,  were  the  Author  of  Nature  to  propose  nothing 
to  himself  as  an  end  but  the  production  of  happiness, 
were  his  moral  character  merely  that  of  benevolence ;  yet 
ours  is  not  so.  Upon  that  supposition,  indeed,  the  only 
reason  of  his  giving  us  the  above-mentioned  approbation 
of  benevolence  to  some  persons  rather  than  others,  and 
disapprobation  of  falsehood,  improvoked  violence,  and  in- 
justice, must  be,  that  he  foresaw  this  constitution  of  om* 
nature  would  produce  more  happiness,  than  forming  us 
with  a  temper  of  mere  general  benevolence.  But  still, 
since  this  is  our  constitution ;  falsehood,  violence,  injustice, 
must  be  vice  in  us,  and  benevolence  to  some,  preferably  to 
others,  virtue;  abstracted  from  all  consideration  of  the 
overbalance  of  evil  or  good,  which  they  may  appear  likely 
to  produce. 

Now  if  hxunan  creatures  are  endued  with  such  a  moral 
nature  as  we  have  been  explaining,  or  with  a  moral  faculty 
the  natural  object  of  which  is  actions,  moral  government 
must  consist  in  rendering  them  happy  and  unhappy,  in 
rewarding  and  pimishing  them  as  they  follow,  neglect,  or 
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d^MTt  &can  the  moral  rale  of  aetson  mtemraveiBt  in  iSuaar 
Ttatme,  or  stiggested  aod  emlorfted  l^^tbb  ■horal  kcnlly^; 
in  revardajug  and  pimislang  titem  Tq»a&  aeotnmt  cf  thdr 
so  doing. 

T  am  not  senaiUe  tiittt.  I  bane^  io)  this  fiftis  olis«rf adion^ 
ccaitradicted  ^at  any  anthor  designed  to  assert.  But 
^me  of  great  aiad  dlstingisiahed  merrt,  hasre,  I  think,  cs^ 
pf«ssed  themselyes*  in  a-xnaiuierTTbaieh  m^  oeeasiea.  some 
dangev  to  careless  readeors^  ctf '  iima^giaidng  the  nchole  a£  m- 
tua  to  consist  in  omgky  sammsg,  aecovdmg  to  the  best  «£ 
tiieir  judgment,  at  pzamoting  the  happiness  of  masakind  m 
the  present  state;  and  tbe  irhole  of  Tiee  isk  doings  vkat 
tb^  foresee;  or  might  loaresee,  is  likely  to  prodtiice  an  ovcr- 
baiance  of  unbappinesa  in  it :  than  iKhi^  mistakes,  acme 
can  be  coinceiYed  more  terrible.  For  it  is  oertiun^  ifa«t 
some  of  the  most  sboeking  instaauses  of  injusliee,  adi^iyv 
murder,  perj-nzy,  and  esveDi  of  pi^raecation,  may^  in.  mfrnj 
supposable  eases,  not  haxe  the  appearanoe^  of  being  likeky 
to  produce  am  overbcdanee  of  miscay  in  1b<e  jHresent  stale  ; 
perhaps  sometimes  may  ba^e  Ihe  eeotnay  appeajanee. 
For  ^s  refledsion  mi^i^  easily  be  cwried  an»  but  J  fv- 
bear. — The  happiness  of  ^&  w<arid  is  ihe  concem  o£  bina 
who  is  the  Lord  and  the  Proprietor  o£  iftr  nor  do  we  knovr 
what  we  are  about,  when  we  eBodeammi  to  promote  Hie 
good  of  mankind  in  any  waySy  but  those  whid&  he  baa  ^ 
rected;  that  is,  iiodeed,  in  nik  ways  not  eiE>ntrazy  ta  veradUrf 
and  justice.  I  speak  thus  upon  aupposiblaoB  of  persem 
really  endeayonnnng,  in  some  sod;,  to  do  good  wil^i^  re^ 
gard  to  these.  But  the  tnstb  seems  to  be,  Uial  snob  siqp* 
posed  endeavours  proceed^  aikmost  always,,  from  amhiiana, 
the  spirit  of  party,  ear  soofte  indieectpiiomsipte^  e«meealei 
perhaps  in  greai  meaBwre  from  peisoas  tbeooedbreB.  imd 
thouf^  it  is  our  basaness  and  our  duty  te  e»d«tiPoar^ 
witbm  the  bounds  of  ¥eraei1?fr  aod  jnnstice^  to  eentrybute  to 
the  ease,  eonrexdenee,  aood  mesk  cheerftibess:  and  diveeskip 
of  our  fellow-eieatures :  yet,  horn  om  short  ^news,  it  is 
greatly  uncertain,  whether  this  endeavour  will,  in  puior 
eular  instaoees,  paroduee  an  onrerbahaiee  of  happiness  upon 
the  whole ;  since  so  maaaiy  and  distant  things  mi»t  eone 
into  the  account  And  tikot  which  makes  it  omz  doty  ]S» 
that  thi^w  is  some  appearance  tb«t  it  will,  and  no  poaitive 
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appearance  sufficient  to  balance  this,  on  the  contrary  side ; 
and  also,  that  such  benevolent  endeavour  is  a  cultivation 
of  that  most  excellent  of  all  virtuous  principles,  the  active 
principle  of  benevolence. 

However,  though  veracity,  as  well  as  justice,  is  to  be 
our  rule  of  life ;  it  must  be  added,  otherwise  a  snare  will 
be  laid  in  the  way  of  some  plain  men,  that  the  use  of  com- 
mon forms  of  speech,  generally  imderstood,  cannot  be 
falsehood ;  and,  in  general,  that  there  can  be  no  designed 
falsehood  without  designing  to  deceive.  It  must  likewise 
be  observed,  that  in  numberless  cases,  a  man  may  be 
under  the  strictest  obligations  to  what  he  foresees  will 
deceive,  without  his  intending  it.  For  it  is  impossible  not 
to  foresee,  that  the  words  and  actions  of  men,  in  diflferent 
ranks  and  employments,  and  of  different  educations,  will 
perpetually  be  mistaken  by  each  other :  and  it  cannot  but 
be  so,  whilst  they  will  judge  with  the  utmost  carelessness, 
as  they  daily  do,  of  what  they  are  not,  perhaps,  enough  in- 
formed to  be  competent  judges  of,  even  though  they  con- 
sidered it  with  great  attention. 


END  OF  ANALOOT. 


ANALYSIS    OP 
BISHOP    BUTLER'S    SERMONS. 


PREFACE. 

As  the  rdigious  system  of  Bishop  Butler  is  to  be  gathered  from 
his  ''  Analogy  of  Natural  and  Revealed  Religion/'  so  his  moral 
system  is  to  be  found  in  his  "Fifteen  Sermons  upon  Human 
Nature,  or  Man  considered  as  a  Moral  Agent." 

In  order  to  appreciate  the  full  meaning  of  these  sermons,  it  is 
almost  necessary  to  master  the  Preface,  which  stands  prefixed  to 
them.    The  following  outline  of  it  will  be  found  useful. 

Though  all  men  judge  to  some  extent,  few  care  to  judge  whether 
the  arguments  set  beiore  them  be  really  conclusive  or  not.  For 
proof,  as  such,  they  do  not  care ;  and  this  tendency  is  increased  by 
light  and  frivolous  reading.  Others,  on  the  contrary,  think  no  subject 
difficult,  and  so  are  not  at  the  pains  of  weighing  arguments.  But 
all  works  require  attention  in  proportion  to  the  difficulty  of  their 
subject-matter.  And  moral  treatises  require  special  attention, 
because  ideas  fluctuate,  and  terms  change  their  meaning.  Light 
works  may  be  accommodated  to  the  reader,  but  the  moral  writer 
must  state  things  as  he  finds  them.  And  those  only  have  a  right 
to  pronounce  the  following  discourses  difficult  or  obscure,  who  know 
whether  such  difficulty  or  obscurity  could  have  been  avoided  or 
not.  They  should  remember  that,  while  perplexity  may  be  laid  to 
the  charge  of  the  writer,  olscwrUy  lies  in  the  subject-matter  of  a 
book. 

There  are  two  ways  of  treating  the  subject  of  morals.  The  one 
starts  with  an  inquiry  into  the  abstract  relations  of  things  ;  the 
other  &om  a  matter  of  fact,  such  as  what  is  the  particular  nature 
of  man,  and  what  its  several  parts,  &c.,  and  then  from  these  facts 
goes  on  to  determine  what  course  of  life  it  is  which  corresponds 
to  his  whole  nature.  The  former  is  the  best  formal  proof ;  the 
latter  is  more  readily  imderstood  by  most  men,  and  peculiarly 
suited  to  satisfy  a  fair  mind. 

Butler  adopts,  chiefly,  this  latter  course.  In  the  first  three 
sermons,  he  proceeds  upon  it  entirely.  The  intention  of  these 
sermons  is  to  show  what  is  the  nature  of  man,  and  how  the  ancient 
moralists  were  right  in  asserting  that  virtue  lay  in  following  this 
nature,  and  vice  in  departing  from  it.  In  order  to  understand  the 
truth  of  this  position,  we  must  state  exactly  what  is  meant  by  a 
**  System."  It  is  not  merely  a  whole  made  up  of  several  parts ; 
but  mch  a  whole  made  up  of  parts  which  have  a  mwtwal  relation  to 
each  other,  and  are  conducive  to  some  end.  Thus  man  is  made  up  of 
appetites,  passions,  afiections,  and  a  conscience  ;  but  this  is  not  a 
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complete  account  of  mam's  is^WLsd  fraoius  and  nature,  because  we 
have  not  taken  into  account  the  relation  of  conscience  to  the  rest, 
and  the  end  to  which  his  natuxe  is  tuiapted^  If  we  Tifiv  man.  in 
this  light,  it  will  be  as  clear  ihaX  man  i«  made  fair  rirtUQ  at  a 
watch  for  keeping  time. 

It  follows  on  this,  that  if  virtue  be  the  end  of  man,  yice  is 
most  opposed  to  his  moral  natufOv.  And  the  heathen  moralists 
meant  this  when  they  wrote :  for  even  if  they  meant  that  vice 
w«»  opposed,  to  the  highsf^  peart  of  hia  natus^^tkeveiy  ide%«f  % 
lugher  and  a  lo»«v  part  iaif^tiea  thai^  the;  Mieved  its  to  be  a 

Satesi^.aliihaugh  poasibly  th^/  waji  aot.hav».  bAenabktta  es|ilaia 
emselves  fully. 

The  PxelMa  aext  gives  a  brief  (Nitlinft  e€  ihft  argjameni  o€  some 
of  the  aeBOfteaa  m  coikseeutive  ord«..  The  iarst  three,  aesmoaa  an 
to  the  followiaf  efiMi^  Meni  and  bruAes  botk  hav«'eeitain  aspi^ 
tiie%  but  vrnut  hm  a  vuling  pnncipto  wilhia  Um^  ealM  a 
GODecunef^  whiek.  Innitea  hMre  jmL  Aad  thttB£Bi%  akhou|^ 
brutes,  ifi  pursuing  tfa«ix  iB8tiiDcts,.£BilLofW  tbsiir  emtkiamabiiEe^it. 
does.  not.  follow  that  maa  k.  foUowiag:  matiura  wh«&  he  p«usiiaa  bit* 
a^fpetijkes  ;  for  be  it  fol^vii^  only  apaxl^  vui  that  too  thebnrar 
part,,  of  hit  nature,  and  he.  it  naglectis^  to*  foUow  eoaaeifiaoty 
whidi  be  ait|^  to  almif  at  absolute  and  aii|«eme  ut  bia  msnl 
systcan.  Thua^  in  apilit  of  the  iiBiBoaii  hoDolm  e£  otrtain  phileae- 
pherfi).  flwss  it  a  katmto  kamaeif;  the  very  ^ei«e  q£  conaeieaa^i  lajiag 
Abu  vuder  tat  obligattiaii  i»  act  yvtaomi^. 

The  siaveBtii  asad  tv»lf dl*  aefnKttt  tee  the  aaily  otibei^  two  iKbick 
need  to  bat apesiatty  mcaliisned  beat.  Theic  ewfliiie  iaat  ioikxmn  : 
Benevoleacft  tad  8«lf49ve  tore  not  apposed,  bat  sctsipatablek  Oar 
actions  bttte  lot  tbinr  objecta  oitktv  ovcaeWea  or  a^ia  *,,  aetSar  aa 
they  regard  ourselves,  they  are  the  result  of  adf-love ;  so  fat  at 
tiiey  regard  otlM»,.tbffif  qisiiig^  Uom  kenepalwm;  and  tbaaa  tnro 
tflbctioae  may  coexist  '^  naj^  tkejr  an  ao^ofteik  united. in  the  atsaa 
tetioBv  tibdut  It  beeonaes.  abausd.  to  ataect^  as  tone  d%  that,  naoa  tiBo 
wholly  aciaated  by  Idiaone  ev  tha  etbsv  affnfltyoML  l&fr  £Msta  oC 
human  nature  go  equally  to>  show  the  exjotenso  withm  ua  of  botk 
priacipiea  And  self-love^  rijghtly  undesstood^  and  iik  ka  due 
degEee,  istaa good  aa a^feetioii  aa benemJenea.  It  ia  as  xanok  to 
be  regretted  that  men  do  not  show  more  8^l4o$7e  i»  tbe(  woddy 
as  it  is  that  tbey^  hav«  so  little  b^Msioleotte.  F«  i£  thef  we 
taculttvate:.Bei^4eire^in  other  words,  if  they  w^re  tmtfoim^  te 
pmrna  tkmr  ewn.  imet  iutdhd^ghMt  ^at«i>-^nuH^  vko  and 
vonldibfta^oidod. 


'  SERMON  'L—TJpcm  Wwnan  NcOure. 

The  fiist  thxoo  aemtona  bear  the  above  titloL  We  loam  inm 
them,  fiirst,  that  man's  nature  is  a  Cwostitittioe  or  SyttOMy  tadk 
that  ooBBoience  is  the  leadisg  principlo  in  it ;  secoMttjF}  tibttt  otft- 
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seksicc  ^  giTCfAi  i»  man  is  a.  gside^  teac^ioig  kka  tixai  he  is 
inteacM  to  Im  for  the  good  of  oth/as  as  well  as  fox  his  owsl  Tbe 
proper  office  of  conscience  is  to  tell  us.  wfaotlMr  a  piuriiculai 
action  be  righfc  ojt  wrong;  in  the  first:  seKmon,  Batler  draws  out 
his  theory  of  humaa  nature^  and  in  it  he;  nmrdsi  oonflcioiiee  asi 
suBoply  one  principle.  In  the  second  auud  thimi  sermon^  he-  showS' 
that  it  n  intena^ed  to  be  mub  ost^  a-  priaetple^  but  ^  governing 
one,  a  powev  which  eufht  to.  oommand^  vak  wluch  cannot  ha  dis^ 
obeyed. 

The  &et  that  w%  aord  Ctod's  eveatnrtfl,  and  tiiat  yiartue  is  tha  law 
undev  which  we  ara  bom,  is.  a.  prior  obligation  to  a  life  of  piety,, 
than  the  consideration  thajtr  €bd  sent  his  Son  to<  save  the  w<»id^ 
and  the  eeBsequeat  duties  of  Christians  te  each  other.  Ajad  ye  t 
the  earlj- Christiana  may  have  felt  the  latter  to  he  the  nerepow^- 
fal  motive  m  their  own  age 

St.  Paal^  in  Ron»«  xii  4^  6,,  compaiSBg  human  seeiety  to  a  body^ 
means  to  assert,  that  as  men  have  fMnltiefl  whieh  lead  them  to 
porsne  their  owa  good,  bo  tfa^  have  aiBafMiidtiM  which  lead  them 
to  have  regard  to  the  good  of  othera.  The  reUution.  of  the  variousf 
parts  of  the  body  to  each  ether  and  to  tbe  whole^  is  analogous  to- 
that  rehition  which  we  bear  to  our  feUosr  men  and  to  the  whole 
human  race.  Society,  however,  does  not  resemble  a  dead  body,. 
but  one  aniattted  with  &  soul  ^  in  other  words,  it  reseniihies  the 
vrhele  nature  of  man  indvBKvv  ef  its  xntemal  principles  The 
comparison,  the%  will  Ue  hetween  47uan'«  itaiiwe^im  feapeetitng  adf,, 
atnA  tmiinf  i9<  kU  awn  prmsHe  ^td,  and  man'*  nustium  as  rtapettr 
i/fig'  socistif^  €md  tending  t9  tka  gam  of  hisfiMow  men.  These  endft 
axe  in  ihet  coincideBdi,  hwt  must  be  kept  £atinct» 

Hence  it  will  appear,  that  we  are  made  net  only  lor  our  omn 
geed,  but  for  that  oi  seciety  ;  amU  te  devf  the  ^ae  position  is  ta 
deny  the  other.  For,  as  a  matter  of  faet^  man  has  mthin  him  a 
pxineiple  of  henevoience,  er  love  ef  his  feUhy^  nsin ;  an  affection 
1^^  is  inr  soaaa  degree  to  socie^  what  ieve  is  taldke  individnaL 

Again,  the  same  mXi  appear  h(xa>  the  fact  that  oer  other  pa»* 
fliens  and  affections  which  ave  &tinet  from,  benevolence  and  aM- 
Icv^  lead'  ws  as  much  to  puUic  as  ta  private  good,  though  some 
lead  more  immediately  than  others ;  still,  indirectly,  the  one  sst 
tend  to  private,  the  other  to  public  good. 

Thirdly,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  men  have  within  them  a  principle 
of  reflection,.  caUed  Conscience;^,  a  feeling- wht(^.apf»aves  or  disap- 
proves our  actions.  This  principle  does  not  confine  itself  to 
pstivate  goad,,  but  indirectly  ii  regards  the  gsod  of  sociaty ;  for  it 
sesferasns  msB;  from  aiets  of  vvdoaee,  and  sttengthens  the  dictates 
ef  natural  atSecttoo.  It  is  plaiaJby  impofiflihle  for  us  to  do  £Ood 
and  not  approve  what  we  do  ^  and  the  esistaace  of  sack  a 
principle  as  that  ef  conscience  is  proved  bff  &cts.  for  let  a  maii 
petforav  first^  an  aict  el  chari<}yv,  amd  then  an  act  of  base  ingrati- 
tode ;  his  csoscienes  will  appreve  the  foimeE  act  as  stanonc^y  as  it 
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will  reprobate  the  latter.  And  as  this  principle  has  regard  to  the 
good  of  society  as  well  as  of  the  indiyidual,  it  is  clear  that  man 
has  been  made  for  society. 

This  social  tendency  of  our  nature  is  confirmed  by  the  fact  thai 
the  most  trivial  circumstances  furnish  the  basis  of  ties  between 
man  and  man,  and  bind  us  together  into  one  body ;  so  far,  indeed, 
that  it  becomes  as  great  an  absurdity  for  a  man  to  attempt 
to  regard  himself  as  free  from  the  ties  of  society,  as  for  a  part  of 
his  natural  body  to  disavow  all  relation  to  the  rest  of  it. 

But  it  will  be  objected  that  we  have  within  us  a  natural  prin- 
ciple of  Malevolence.  We  reply,  that  the  fact  that  men  will  inflict 
misc^  on  each  other  is  no  more  a  proof  of  the  existence  of  sudi 
a  principle,  than  the  fact  that  men  will  do  evil  to  themselves  is  a 
proof  of  the  existence  of  a  principle  of  self-hatred.  The  truth 
is,  man  has  ungovemed  passions,  which,  like  everything  besides, 
may  be  accidentally  perverted  to  evil,  though  originally  they  aim 
at  the  good  of  our  fellow  man. 

Again,  it  may  be  objected  that  some  men  are  found  void  of 
natural  affection  towards  others.  We  reply,  that  so  also  are  per- 
sons to  be  found  without  natural  affection  towards  themselves, 
and  we  must  not  judge  mankind  in  general  from  exceptioiud 
.cases. 

In  fact,  men  as  often  err  against  self-love  as  against  benevo- 
lence ;  in  other  words,  as  many  persons  contradict  that  part  of 
their  nature  which  leads  them  to  regard  their  own  good  and  hap- 
piness, as  contradict  that  principle  which  teaches  them  to  consult 
the  good  of  their  fellows.  In  fact,  men  err  from  setting  too  high 
a  value  on  external  goods  and  sensual  pleasures  ;  and  this  arises 
from  the  little  esteem  and  regard  which  they  have  for  their  own 
selves,  or  from  not  acting  according  to  the  result  of  that  consider- 
ation :  in  other  words,  self-love  is  overcome  by  passion. 

Hence  we  see  that  we  are  each  constituted  and  adapted  as  indi- 
viduals to  attain  the  highest  degree  of  happiness,  and  as  members 
of  society  to  attain  the  highest  degree  of  virtue  ;  but  in  spite  of 
this,  men  will  not  follow  their  nature  entirely,  but,  by  pursuing 
some  present  and  momentary  gratification,  work  their  own  miseiy 
and  ruin. 


SEEMON  II.— tTjpow  Htman  Nature.  ' 

The  object  of  this  discourse  is  to  show  that  the  alleged  strength 
of  man's  passions  is  no  real  reason  for  yielding  to  them  ;  for  that 
there  is  within  us  a  higher  principle,  that  of  conscience^  whose 
authority  and  voice  outweighs  their  strength. 

We  may  fairly  argue  from  the  fitness  of  any  creature  to  a 
peculiar  end,  that  Nature  intended  it  for  that  peculiar  end ;  and 
especially  if  it  be  complex.    However,  in  moral  matters  vre  must 
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guard  against  arguing  from  indiyidual  cases,  and  also  against 
leaving  out  the  principle  of  Conscience ;  for  it  is  from  these 
sources  that  our  ignorance  of  man's  inward  constitution  sirises. 
Yet  there  is  sufficient  agreement  in  men's  constitution  to  admit  of 
our  inferring  what  is  the  end  to  which  their  nature  points  :  and 
to  argue  from  inward  principles  to  outward  conduct  is  as  fair  as 
to  argue  from  the  perceptions  of  our  senses  to  speculative  truth. 
And  so  we  may  argue  from  our  feelings  to  their  final  causes;  for 
though  they  may  be  more  liable  to  error  than  our  senses,  still  they 
never  can  be  whoUy  mistaken.  For  example,  no  one  can  doubt 
that  the  inward  feeling  of  shame  was  given  to  us  to  prevent  us 
from  doing  shameful  actions. 

We  have  already  proved  (in  Sermon  i.)  that  man  is  naturally 
led  towards  society,  and  that  there  is  a  faculty  within  him,  dis- 
tinct from  all  his  propensities,  to  do  good.  But  the  objection 
arises, "  What  has  this  to  do  with  virtue  and  religion  ?  They  re- 
quire, not  mere  desultory  acts  of  benevolence,  but  a  character 
formed  on  reflection.  May  it  not  be  that  as  brutes  have  instincts 
which  lead  to  several  ends,  so  also  has  man,  only  with  the  addition 
of  conscience  ?  And  as  brutes  act  conformably  to  nature  in  fol- 
lowing whatever  appetite  may  chance  to  prevail,  may  not  man  act 
naturally  in  doing  the  same,  and  in  obeymg  his  passions  and  his 
conscience  by  turns,  according  as  they  may  chance  to  be  stronger  ?" 
We  answer,  that  if  this  be  true,  then  men  are  not  "  by  nature 
a  law  unto  themselves,"  and  that  if  to  follow  nature  be  only  to 
act  as  we  please,  there  will  be  no  power  of  deviating  from  nature, 
and  nature  can  be  no  guide  in  morals.  Again,  we  answer,  that  the 
-word  '^  nature  "  is  used  in  three  distinct  senses.  First,  as  any  one 
principle  in  many  without  regard  to  its  degree  or  hind.  In  this 
sense,  as  man  is  drawn  different  ways  by  contrary  principles,  he 
can  be  said  to  follow  and  to  contradict  nature  at  the  same  time. 
Secondly,  it  is  used  for  the  strongeet  passions^  which,  being  bad, 
cause  nature  itself  to  be  used  in  a  bad  sense.  But  neither  of 
these  two  senses  are  adequate  to  the  meaning  of  St.  Paul,  when 
he  says  that  men  are  "  a  law  unto  themselves,"  A  third  meaning, 
then,  is  found  in  the  law  of  natwre  written  in  marHs  heart  and  con- 
trolled hy  conscience,  that  supreme  principle  which  approves  or  dis- 
approves all  his  actions,  and  anticipates  the  future  sentence  of 
Chod.  It  is  this  conformity  of  man's  actions  to  the  law  of  con- 
science which  alone  can  be  the  true  test  as  to  whether  his  conduct 
be  natural  or  no. 

We  go  on  now  to  explain  what  is  meant  by  Conscience.  A 
brute  filing  into  a  snare  and  being  killed,  after  all,  follows  his 
own  nature.  A  man  doing  the  same  thing,  with  a  certain  pros- 
pect of  ruin,  would  not  be  following  his  own  nature ;  his  act 
would  be  disproportionate  to  his  nature,  and  consequently  unna- 
tiual.  But  how  so  ?  It  is  not  that  he  acted  against  self-love, 
fvhich  is  a  principle  in  man  superior  to  mere  passion,  and  one 
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^idi  it  would  be  unaatural  to  disobey.  It  is  that  he  ftolad 
BgAinst  the  voice  of  coDscie&ee. 

Ttre  natural  Baperiority  of  eonsoienoe  will  appear,  if  ^ve  oon- 
aider  man  as  composed  of  Taiious  parts,  leaving  out  for  the 
moment  all  idea  of  their  relative  strength.  For  pasnon  simpfy 
urges  us  to  a  certaifi  object,  without  regarding  the  chaxacter  of 
the  means  employed.  Reflection  oomes  in,  and  disapproves. 
Which,  then,  must  be  obeyed  ?  Surely  the  latter.  The  foomer 
have  povfer;  but  the  latter  has  xmtkenty  :  and  thus  it  cannot  be 
•eontent  merely  to  take  its  turn  with  ether  principles  oi  aetieB, 
but  it  implies  judgment  and  superiutendenoe :  and  lukd  it  strength, 
as  it  has  right,  it  would  absolutely  govern  the  woxid. 

I^e  office  of  oonaoienoe  is  to  regulate  man's  -cefuduet,  passioiu, 
pnnciples,  aad  motives.  Let  us  suppose  that  conscience  did  not 
•«cist,  or  were  only  of  equal  authority  with  our  passioas ;  what 
vrouM  be  the  eousequenoe  ?  Impiety  would  alxMind,  and  impiafy 
is  not  as  suitable  to  our  nature  as  piety  is.  Thus  a  parricide  aets 
according  to  the  strongest  principle  within  hiai:  but  he  does 
not  therdbre  act  according  to  his  whole  nature ;  aad  to  imagiiie 
that  he  does  so  is  absurd. 


SERMON  in..— Upon  Hftman  Nature. 

In  this  disTOume  the  kadinff  idea  is  that  of  a  weffvicer  9yi6gm  or 
ixmilnWwn^  with  powers  suborainate  to  each  other. 

We  may  now  see  what  is  meant  by  Human  Nature,  when  it  is 
said  that  virtue  consists  in  following  it,  and  vice  in  depaxting 
from  it.  As  a  constitution  does  not  implv  merely  a  number  of 
persons  whose  power  is  of  different  degrees,  but  also  a  tyhordiaBL' 
tion  of  each  to  some  one  higher  power  and  end,  so  does  human 
nature.  And  as  a  constitution  is  violated  by  strength  prevailing 
over  authority,  so  it  is  also  in  the  nature  of  man.  (Thus  tortures 
and  death  are  contrary  to  the  lower  part  of  our  nature  only,  but 
injustice  is  contrary  to  our  nature  itself ;  in  other  words,  to  our 
whole  constitution.)  And  heooe  it  is  evident  that  man  is  not 
intended  to  live  and  act  according  to  his  own  inclination,  but  to 
be  '^  a  law  unto  himself."  Let  any  man  of  fair  mind,  bdBox«  he 
acts,  ask  himself  '^  Is  diis  right  or  wrong  ?**  and  conscience  will 
guide  him  aright. 

Conscience,  then,  being  granted  to  exist  within  us,  what  is  our 
obligation  to  fulfil  its  injunctions  ?  Simply  because  God  has  given 
it  to  us  as  the  law  of  our  nature  and  our  appointed  guide.  And 
any  objection  against  paying  it  due  obedience  in  reaS^  pifKieads 
on  the  false  principle  that  we  may  go  on  without  restraint  and 
regard  of  others.  And  if  it  be  meant  that  we  are  only  to  throw 
aside  tnnd)U9om$  restraints,  then  we  are  agreed.  For  on  this  sap- 
position  virtue  must  be  pursued,  and  so  also  must  benevoknee, 
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for  hc^  of  tliese  ftse  pltMOiable,  while  anger,  envy,  &;&,  ue 
painful.  Bttt  the  truth  i«  that  both  Tirtue  and  vice  have  their 
own  restmnti^  and  must  regard  others  ;  b«t  the  restraints  ^m  the 
■side  cf  vice,  such  as  ter  mad  shame,  ave  the  more  painiiil  of  the 
^0,  'While  the  restrsiatt  of  Tirtue  ceases  m  profioition  as  we  prao- 
tise  it.  Etch  on  this  groand,  then,  m  ongiit  to  follow  virtue  in 
prefeTOBce  to  me ;  so  seldom  can  our  duty  and  our  interest  be 
different,  and  so  true  it  is  that  Tirtue  and  setf^ore  are  ooin- 
oident. 


SMIMON  lY.--^  ^  Gmfemment  cf  tAs  Tmgm. 

One  of  the  most  Tnatemi  Metraints  under  which  Tirtue  plaees 
us  is  the  oUigatioA  of  ^  badling  our  tongue."  Let  us  then  ask 
(1)  what  Tice  is  apposed  to  ihis  precept  ?  and  (2)  when  a  man 
^oan  be  fairly  said  to  aot  up  to  it  ? 

1.  The  vice  alluded  to  is  not  evil-epeakin^  from  autlioe,  nor 
firom  selfish  design.  It  is  tiaikaJd9efnen^  or  a  disposition  to  talk  at 
random  without  thought  of  doing  either  gooa  or  harm.  Now 
talkatlTe  persons,  when  ether  salute  €ul  Ifaem,  will  indulge  in 
scandal  or  divulge  secrets ;  cmt,  further,  they  will  go  on  to  iuTont 
matter^  and  all  in  order  .to  engage  attention ;  and  if  a  quarrel 
ensue,  they  will  defame  and  rerile  their  enemy,  but  without 
malice. 

As  aU  our  faculties  xa^y  be  made  instruments  of  otII,  so  also 
may  the  tongue.  Deliberate  and  wilful  falsehood,  indulged  in 
from  malice  or  reTenge,  does  not  arise  from  haTing  no  gOTemment 
OTor  the  tongue.  But  there  is  a  Ticious  habit,  without  malice, 
which  arises  from  a  desire  to  axrest  attention;  and  in  these  people 
the  Tory  least  thing  excites  the  tongue,  and  so  gives  birth  to  in- 
numerable evils,  especially  to  strife.  Its  effects  are  often  as  bad 
as  those  of  malice  or  envy:  it  wrongly  distributes  praise  and 
blame,  and,  being  used  at  random,  always  does  harm. 

2.  ilk  what  does  the  Oovemment  of  the  Tongue  consist  ?  We 
are  to  measure  our  faculties  by  the  end  fotr  which  they  have  been 
^iven  to  us.  The  end  of  speech  clearly  is  to  communicate  our 
thoughts  to  each  other,  either  for  real  business  or  for  enjoyment. 
In  this  secondary  use,  it  contributes  to  promote  friendship,  and  so 
is  serviceable  to  virtue,  and  its  tendency  is  to  general  good. 

Corresponding  to  these  two  uses  is  the  abuse  of  speech.  As  to 
its  primary  end,  deceit  inbtuiness  does  not  come  within  our  scope. 
It  is  in  its  secondary  sense  that  it  becomes  the  object  of  our  in- 
quiry, for  the  government  of  the  tongue  relates  chiefly  to  what 
we  caXL  OoBwrsation.  Certain  cautions  are  to  be  observed  in  go- 
▼«nun^  thie  tongue.  J^irst^  that  there  is  a  fit  time  to  speak  and  a 
time  to  keep  fiileBoe.  This  rule  is  too  often  forgotten ;  and  they 
who  forget  it,  too  often,  if  they  amuse  at  all,  amuse  at  their  own 
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expense.  The  times  for  silence  are  when  they  are  in  the  company 
of  their  superiors,  or  when  the  discourse  is  of  subjects  above 
themselves ;  and  these  obvious  rules  are  generally  passed  over  by 
those  who  in  their  talkative  mood  forget  that  the  very  essence  of 
conversation  is  that  it  should  be  mutual,  and   that  talkative 

Eersons  are  generally  disregarded.    Men,  then,  should  be  silent 
oth  when  they  have  nothing  to  say,  or  nothing  but  what  were 
better  left  unsaid. 

In  talking  on  indifferent  subjects,  the  first  rule  is  not  to  spend 
too  much  time  upon  them;  the  second,  to  be  quite  sure  that 
they  are  indifferent.  Conversation  about  other  people  and  their 
matters  is  often  very  dangerous ;  as  in  such  cases  we  cannot 
always  be  indifferent  and  neutral,  or  escape  from  being  drawn 
into  rivalry.  But  as  we  cannot  entirely  avoid  speaking  of  others, 
we  should  take  care  that  what  we  say  be  true.  It  is  important  to 
know  the  characters  of  the  bad  as  well  as  the  good,  and  abuse  will 
scarcely  follow  if  these  two  rules  be  observed :  1st,  That  to  speak 
evil  of  a  man  undeservedly  is  worse  than  to  speak  good  of  him 
undeservedly;  for  the  former  is  a  direct  injury  to  the  person  as 
well  as  to  society.  2nd,  That  a  good  man  will  always  speak  all 
the  good  which  he  can  of  his  fellows,  and  never  any  harm  unless 
he  has  some  positive  reason  for  so  doing;  for  example,  just  indig- 
nation against  villany,  or  to  prevent  the  innocent  &om  being  de- 
beived.  For  we  must  always  study  justice:  and  we  do  justice  and 
service  to  society  at  large  by  exposing  bad  characters.  Those  who 
observe  the  above  cautions  and  precepts  have  due  government 
over  their  tongues. 


SERMON  Y.—Upon  Compassion*, 

Every  man  is  to  be  regarded  as  a  social  being  as  well  as  an  indi- 
vidual :  in  either  capacity  his  duties  are  coincident ;  some  of  his 
affections  being  primarily  of  a  social  character  and  others  of  a 
private,  compassion  is  a  social  affection,  and  is  a  sort  of  substitu- 
tion of  others  for  ourselves.    And  this  is  natural ;  for  if  there  be 

*  Hobbes  and  others  attributed  compassion  to  self-love,  and  asserted  that 
it  arose  from  a  feeling  of  apprehension  of  danger.  But  this  position  is 
evidently  absurd ;  for  if  so,  the  most  timorous  man  would  be  the  most  com- 
passionate. Again,  the  compassionate  man,  if  be  &11  into  distress^  is  most 
especially  an  object  of  compassion  ;  but  the  most  timorous  man  is  not :  there- 
fore fear  and  compassion  are  not  the  same.  The  true  account  of  compassion 
is  that  it  consists  of  three  distinct  perceptions,  of  which  the  first  alone  is  an 
essential  part,  the  other  two  being  accidental.  They  are,  first,  sorrow  at  the 
sight  of  a  fellow-creature  suffering ;  secondly,  satis&ction  arising  from  a  con- 
sciousness of  our  own  freedom  from  suffering;  and,  lastly,  reflection  on  oar 
own  liability  to  the  same.  Hobbes  has  made  it  to  consist  in  the  two  latter 
perceptions  only. 
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in  125  any  other  feeling  than  self-loye  (and  it  is  clear  that  there 
is),  why  should  we  not  haye  a  real  affection  for  others  ?  Now,  as 
every  one  may  be  in  happiness  or  in  sorrow,  it  is  clear  that  we 
koay  either  delight  in  their  prosperity  or  suffer  in  their  distress. 
The  latter  we  do  much  oftener  than  the  former :  and  this  is  shown 
by  language  itself,  which  has  no  word  to  express  the  former,  ex- 
cept ^congratulation^'*  while  the  latter  we  call  ^ compassion  f^  the 
latter  we  regard  as  an  original  affection  of  our  nature,  but  the 
former  we  regard  as  a  consequence  of  our  general  goodwill  to 
mankind.  The  reason  is  as  follows:  in  prosperity  men  have 
gained  their  ends,  and  they  need  nothing  from  us;  in  distress  the 
case  is  otherwise ;  the  latter  requires  a  particular  affection  for  its 
relief ;  the  former  not.  And  if  in  both  cases  there  be  a  particular 
affection,  the  one  must  rest  in  itself,  while  the  latter  carries  us  on 
to  assist  the  distressed. 

It  may  be  objected,  "  Have  we  not  sorrows  enough  of  our  own, 
without  appropriating  those  of  our  neighbour  %  and  should  we  not 
compassionate  from  motives  of  reason  rather  than  from  passion  3" 
We  answer,  perhaps  it  may  be  so  in  the  abstract :  but  we  are  treat- 
ing of  imperfect  man,  who  is  dependent  on  his  fellow  man ;  and 
it  would  be  as  bad  to  eradicate  all  affections  from  our  nature,  as  to 
be  entirely  governed  by  them.  Reason  in  itself  is  often  not  an 
adequate  motive,  but  it  becomes  such  when  it  is  joined  with  affec- 
tions ;  and  when  this  is  the  case,  men  act  suitably  to  their  nature 
and  circumstances.  These  affections  are  part  of  our  nature,  and 
we  might  as  well  attempt  to  get  rid  of  our  outward  senses,  as  of 
them.  God  has  no  passions  nor  senses  either ;  but  we  have  ]  and 
they  have  been  given  to  us  to  assist  our  imperfect  nature.  It  is 
wrong  consequently  to  say  that  we  are  to  listen  to  reason  alone, 
and  to  suppress  compassion  as  a  weakness :  for  (1)  the  exercise  of 
these  natural  affections  is  in  itself  good;  and  (2)  these  affections 
restrain  their  opposites. 

i.  It  is  a  good  thing  to  bear  our  part  in  bringing  about  uni- 
versal good-will.  This  is  enforced  by  our  Blessed  Lord  in  his 
Parable  of  the  Lost  Sheep.    (St.  Luke  xv.) 

It  may  here  possibly  be  objected,  that,  as  we  cannot  help  com- 
miserating as  well  as  rejoicing  with  others,  there  must  be  incon- 
Veniences  in  compassion.  To  tnis  we  reply,  that  there  may  be  evil 
in  it,  but  that  there  is  more  good  than  evil ;  for  at  all  events 
the  distressed  feel  a  relief  through  it,  and  they  feel  additional 
^.*rrow  when  compassion  is  withheld.  Our  ways  of  speaking  show 
-&"  hsX  any  feeling,  carried  to  excess,  is  wrong :  for  example,  de- 
ligiiv  in  being  pitied  verges  on  a  weakness  of  mind;  but  even  men 
of  fortitude  require  compassion,  especially  when  the  mind  and  the 
temper  are  enfeebled  by  sickness  or  by  long  trials.  The  act  of 
compassion,  too,  is  attended  with  a  pleasure,  arising  from  a  secret 
<M>n8ciousness  of  doing  right,  and  a  sense  of  our  own  freedom  from 
the  misery  which  we  relieye,  somewhat  analogous  to  the  sensatioa 

A  A 
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which  we  feel  on  a  Budden  restcfration  to  health.  Add  to  whidi, 
that  tHose  who  hare  conquered  ali  feelings  of  compasaion  gxov 
callous  and  insensible. 

ii.  Take  away  compassion,  and  men  would  become  cmel  and 
injurious.  Private  interest  is  not  sufficiently  proTiied  for  by  self- 
loye  alone ;  and  therefore  our  affections  are  ^y&el  us  as  a  further 
security.  As  in  the  body  hunger  prompts  us  to  taice  fooiSI,  whicb 
reason  alone  would  not  do,  so  it  is  affectMn,  and  not  reason,  whidL 
sets  us  on  the  performance  of  our  social  dutiee.  And  beneyolenee 
is  far  irom  being  so  strong  a  motive  with  the  man  of  nankiad 
that  we  could'  afford  to  throw  off  its  concomitant  affectioDs; 
and,  in  defect  of  reason,  compassion  itself  sets  us  to  do  good.  Add 
to  which,  that  sympathy  with  the  oppressed  is  society^  strong 
bond  against  tyrants. 

As  a  want  of  appetite  proceeds  from  bodily  defect^  so  does  a 
want  of  affection  proceed  from  a  mental  defect;  and  those  who  set 
about  eradicating  man's  natural  affections  found  it  easier  to  era^ 
dicate  these  tender  feelings  than  those  of  envy  and  lesentment. 
And  there  is  no  sphere  of  life,  except  the  judicial  perhaps,  in 
which  compassion  is  not  requisite.  It  if  cnly  men  of  pleasora 
and  lust  who  harden  their  hearts  in  order  to  deaden  themselTea 
against  remorse.  And  the  Holy  Goq>els  tell  us  that  Jesus  (^list 
w^t  at  the  grave  of  Luarus. 

As  a  feet,  then,  we  weep  more  than  we  rejoice  with  others; 
ai)d  the  reason  of  this  shall  be  considered  in  tiie  next  SenaoiL 
!Foo  great  accuracy  and  refinement^  it  is  to  beobserved,  is  wrong 
in  moraJs  and  religion.  They  must  appeal  to  common  sense ;  for 
th^  appeal  to  mankind.  It  is  almost  inoonoeivabletiiat  any  naan 
of  sense  could  be  so  blind  as  to  d«iy  the  ezisteace  of  eompaft- 
sion  or  of  any  affection  for  the  good  of  oth«:8.  Sock  doefcriBes 
at  once  shoc^  common  sense^  the  neglect  of  wiaeh  givos  \AA 
to  all  enthusiasm  and  superstition. 


SERMON  YL—UpanChmpauion, 

There  is  a  close  eorrespond^ice  between  the  natural  and  : 
world,  between  man's  uward  frame  and  his  external  position: 
and  a  compajiscm  of  the  two  furnishes  us  with  instMiofts  of  final 
causes.  ^1  our  affecti<ms  le^d  us  to  certain  courses  of  notion:  aa» 
for  instance,  Con^passion,  to  relieve  distress.  These  final  canaea, 
drawn  from  an  observance  of  the  above  oorreepondeao^  serve  to 
flhow  us  our  duty  and  to  enforce  on  us  its  praotioe. 

We  are  capable  of  much  more  lasting  misecy  than  hnppinwij 
and  we  can  all  do  much  more  harm  than  «>od  to  othnEs.  It  is 
more  easy  to  relieve  misery  than  to  promote  napiMness.  Onmpas 
.sion,  therefore^  is  necessary  in  order  to  prevent  ns  from  aUis^g 
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that  power,  and  comes  in  as  aa  additional  restmnt  ajad  tecurit  j 
against  the  infliction  of  suffering.  The  good-Will  which  eadsts  be- 
tween man  and  man  teaches  us  to  abstain  from  doing  evil ;  a^n, 
to  relieve  distress  ;  and^  lastly,  to  promote  the  actual  happiness  of 
our  neighbour.  It  is  with  the  first  and  second  of  these  points  that 
compassion  has  to  do.. 

The  final  causes  of  compassion  are,  first,  to  prevent,  and,  se- 
condly, to  relieve,  misery.  Compassion  may  put  an  end  to  resent- 
ment which  an  injurer  leels  against  the  person  whom  he  has  in- 
jured. The  world  is  not  intended  to  be  a  scene  of  perfect  happi- 
ness or  of  perfect  misery.  We  have  reliefs :  time  mitigates  our 
sorrows ;  and  here  is  an  instance  of  compassion  on  the  part  of 
nature.  Benevolence  is  checked  by  worldly  interest,  or  by  dislike 
of  the  pain  which  is  caused  by  the  very  sight  of  misery.  Here, 
then^  compassion  steps  in ;  and  if  men  woidd  allow  it  freedom  of 
action,  few  objects  of  charity  would  pass  unrelieved.  For  com- 
passion is  a  debt  which  we  owe  both  to  ourselves  and  to  others; 
and  to  try  to  rid  ourselves  of  the  feeling  of  compassion  is  as 
foolish  as  to  endeavour  to  get  rid  of  hunger  by  turning  away 
from  food. 

Jjiberality  is  praiseworthy,  but  it  has  not  necessarily  to  do 
with  misenr ;  Compasdon  is  occupied  entirely  in  the  relief  of 
misery.  Mercy  unites  the  two  by  a  more  promiscuous  distribu- 
tion of  favours,  and  is  consequently  superior  to  either  taken 
separately;  and  compassion  leads  us  to  a  uniform  and  disinte- 
Tested  exercise  of  mercy. 

Bince  it  is  more  easy  to  alleviate  misery  thati  positively  to  pro- 
mote ha{>pineB&  we  shall  do  the  most  good  by  aiming  at  the 
iformer  end.  And  compassion  cAiould  be  exercised  towards  the 
poor  rainier  than  the  rich ;  for  benefits  are  to  be  measured  not  b^ 
1^  gift,  but  by  the  gift  conjointly  with  the  need. 

But  still,  good  as  compassion  is,  it  may  be  carried  too  far ;  so  i»x^ 
indeed,  as  to  defeat  its  own  object.  But  the  general  tendency  of 
mankind  is  towaids  tlie  opposite  extreme  of  insensibility. 

What,  then,  is  the  use  of  compassion  ?  It  miay  teach  us  to 
avoid  giving  or  suffering  pain ;  and  tibis  is  a  better  course  than  to 
be  always  aiming  at  high  enjoyments,  whidi,  after  all,  are  but 
visionary.  The  miseries  ^f  life  have  been  brought  home  to  us  by 
compassion,  and  bo  are  apt  to  beget  humility.    Por  sadness  im- 

{>roves  the  heart :  and  by  the  exercise  of  compassion  we  may  aH 
earn  lessons  of  adversity  without  suffering  oursdves.  We  may 
also  learn  to  correct  and  lower  our  notions  of  lubppiness,  and  to 
bring  them  down  to  the  standard  of  what  is  actuallv  attainable; 
to  remove  all  feelings  of  obstinacy  and  wilfulness ;  and  to  remember 
the  &ailty  of  our  mortal. state.  ' 


▲  ▲2 
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SEBMON  VIL — Upon  the  Character  of  Balaam, 

The  words  of  the  text  (Numb,  xxiii.  10)  imply  a  comparison,  not 
merely  between  the  ends  of  good  and  of  bad  men,  but  also  between 
their  lives. 

The  history  of  Balaam  is  next  given :  and  the  whole  of  his 
character  may  be  summed  up  in  one  word,  Sdf -deceit.  That  is, 
he  was  an  example  of  a  man  who  wished  to  reconcile  his  own 
wicked  designs  with  his  known  duty  to  God ;  and  who  desired,  in 
spite  of  an  evil  life,  to  die  the  death  of  the  righteous.  We  see  in 
him  a  wicked  man  persisting  in  his  evil  deeds  in  spite  of  his 
better  judgment.  Though  not  insensible  to  the  impressions  of 
religion,  he  coolly  and  volimtarily  prefers  to  follow  his  own  inte- 
rest ;  to  choose  evil  instead  of  good,  as  very  many  others  do. 

Li  analyzing  this  character,  we  must  observe,  that  men's  worldly 
hopes  and  fears  are  often  disproportionate  to  their  objects.  Strong 
passions  alone  will  not  account  for  their  preferring  a  trifling  pre- 
sent interest  for  a  greater  interest  at  a  distance.  They  clearly  do 
make  use  of  some  positive  means  for  laying  conscience  asleep  and 
deceiving  their  ownselves.  Thus  Balaam  continued  to  palliate  his 
evil  conduct  to  himself  by  observing  the  letter  while  he  broke  the 
spirit  of  God's  commandment.  On  the  one  hand,  probably,  his  con- 
sciousness of  wickedness  must  have  destroyed  all  hope  of  dyinf 
the  death  of  the  righteous  ;  and  on  the  other,  his  partial  r^[ai3 
to  his  duty  might  have  kept  him  from  despair.  Balaam  had  a 
true  knowledge  of  God  and  of  His  will;  yet  he  sought  indul* 
gences  for  his  own  wickedness,  and  then  deceived  himself. 

Many  persons  habitually  do  the  same :  they  deceive  themselyes 
in  order  to  lull  conscience  into  security ;  they  make,  as  it  were,  a 
composition  with  God,  and  half  resolve  hereafter  to  make  a 
change.  Others  sin  on,  and  afterwards  make  a  sacrifice  for  it; 
yet  tnese  are  equally  dishonest.  We  often  see  our  duty  at  first 
sight,  and  then  after-deliberation  becomes  a  mere  endeavour  to 
explain  it  away.  In  spite  of  our  knowledge  of  God,  we  sin  with 
calmness  and  thought,  and  tiy  to  persuade  ourselves  that  all  is 
right :  and  this  is  the  self-deceit  which  is  opposed  to  the  child-like 
simplicity  enjoined  by  Christ. 

Yet,  however  full  of  deceit  they  may  be,  all  men  desire  to  die 
the  death  of  the  righteous.  Indeed,  every  one,  if  he  could,  would 
desire  to  be  in  the  state  of  an  innocent  man.  The  truth  is,  we 
are  naturally  dissatisfied  with  vice,  because  we  have  within  us  a 
consciousness  of  having  done  what  is  evil,  and  also  a  fear  of  fu- 
ture punishment ;  and  both  of  these  restraints  we  can  silence  and 
drown,  if  we  will,  by  self-deceit.  If  this  be  so,  then,  we  have 
within  us  a  convincing  proof  that  vice  is  the  misery  of  maa  as  a 
moral  agent* 
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SEBMON  YJIL—On  Eesentment 

"  Perfect  goodness  and  benevolence  being  the  law  of  our  nature, 
why  have  we  within  us  such  a  principle  as  that  of  Revenge  ?"  To 
answer  this  question,  we  must  take  nature  as  it  is,  and  look  to  its 
correspondence  with  our  actual  circumstances :  to  take  any  other 
ground,  as  (for  example)  to  inquire  why  we  were  placed  in  our 
present  state,  is  an  impertinent  curiosity.  But  still  it  is  right, 
taking  our  nature  as  it  is,  to  ask  for  what  end  resentment  was 
given  to  us. 

The  old  teachers  were  wrong  in  saying,  "  Thou  shalt  love  thy 
neighbour,  and  hate  thy  enemy."  The  truth  is,  that  our  passions 
cannot  in  themselves  be  evil ;  their  abuses  are :  and  thus  rrudice 
and  revenge  spring  from  the  original  passion  of  resentment. 

Resentment  is  of  two  kinds,  sudden  and  deliberate.  That  re- 
sentment is  not  wholly  bad  is  implied  by  St.  Paul,  when  he  says 
*'  Be  ye  angry  and  sin  not."  Sudden  anger,  generally,  is  a  mere 
instinct ;  and  (though  occasionally  it  may  be  roused  by  injury)  it 
is  mostly  occasioned  by  mere  sensatiour  The  final  cause  of  this 
sudden  anger  is  self-defence  against  hurt  of  any  kind,  and  docs 
not  subserve  the  administration  of  justice.  Deliberate  anger  is  in- 
tended to  prevent  or  to  punish  injustice.  We  feel  a  natural  and 
proper  indignation  against  a  feigned  story  of  villany  :  and  would 
that  indignation  be  less  just,  if  the  story  were  true  1  We  ought 
to  feel  it,  and  plainly  it  is  the  expression  of  our  sense  of  good  and 
evil.  It  is  not  malice ;  it  is  a  right  feeling  against  vice ;  and  be- 
comes a  bond  of  society.  And  as  we  love  ourselves  better  than 
others,  so  we  feel  the  same  indignation,  only  in  a  higher  degree,  if 
the  injury  be  done  to  ourselves.  Our  feeling  is  one  of  resentment 
against  injury  and  crime ;  against  moral  evil,  not  natural  evil ; 
which  is  evident  from  a  consideration  of  the  circumstances  which 
aggravate  or  lessen  the  fault,  as  friendship,  or  former  obligations. 
TMs  is  what  we  feel,  even  though  we  do  not  reflect  upon  it ;  and 
though  we  do  not  resent  harm  when  done  unintentionally,  yet  we 
do  so  when  it  is  caused  through  carelessness ;  and  our  resentment 
is  less  or  greater  according  as  the  injury  is  more  deliberately 
inflicted. 

The  prevention  of  injury,  then,  is  the  great  end  of  settled  or 
deliberate  resentment :  and  it  is  a  natural  weapon,  which  may  be 
used  or  abused.  And  though  sudden  anger  may  be  roused  by 
harm,  it  may  also  be  roused  by  injury;  but  it  is  injury  alone  by 
which  settled  resentment  can  be  excited. 

The  abuses  of  sudden  anger  are,  either  Passion,  in  a  stronger 
xnind,  ot  in  a  weak  one  Peevishness.  The  abuses  of  deliberate 
anger  are,  when  we  imagine  an  injury  where  none  exists  or  ima- 
gine it  to  be  greater  than  it  is ;  or  when  we  call  mere  harm  an  in- 
Jury  ;  when  it  is  allowed  to  go  to  too.  great  lengths,  or  to  inflict 
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pain  bj  way  of  gratification.  One  thing  always  accompanies  its 
perversion,  and.  Siis  is  a  deiermination  not  to  be  set  right ;  and  in 
this  pride  has  a  great  share.  And  as  resentment  is  one  of  the 
instruments  o£  death  put  into  our  tiands,  it  becomes  a- balance  to 
th«  weakness  of  pity.  Suppose  we  felt  no  indignation  against 
iBJuxyy  then  compassion  would  impede  the  administration  of  josr 
tice;  for  men  are  so  much  more  keenly  moved  by  miseiy  thanbj 
happiness  that  indignation  and  resentment  are  necessary. 

The  good  influence  of  resentment  is,  that  it  restrains  vayoij 
where  virtue  cannot,  and  brings  offenders  to  justice  when  cod 
reflection  would  let  them  go  unpunished.  Hence  we  mayleam 
that  vice  is  naturally  bad,  and  must  finally  be  punislied ;  and  that 
virtue  is  naturally  good,,  and  will  finally  be  rewarded ;  for  we  can- 
not commit  an  injury  without  being  self-condemned.  Again,  we 
may  learn  not  to  think  our  nature  bad  because  it  is  abused:  foi 
the  passion  of  anger  is  innocent,  or  even  generous.  Its  abuse 
alone  is  bad,  when  it  assumes  the  shape  of  malice  said  revenge. 


SERMON  IX.— 0»  the  Forgiveness^  cf  If^vna, 

In  a  perfect  state  there  would  be  no  need  of  such  affections  tt 
fear,  compassion^  aad  forgivenesfl;  for  they  are  but  remedies 
against  certain  disorder^  incumbxances  suited  to  our  eoaditioBy  bol 
such  as  we  must  earry  aoout  with  us. 

We  have  a  natural  emotioB  against  injury  and  injustice^  whidi 
is  always  sufficiently  weak  when  the  injuiy  is  not  done  to  one's 
own  self.  Forgif»efhe98  refers  only  to  such  injuries  as  are  inflicted 
on  code's  own  self.  In  such  cases  indignation  is  right  up  to  a  cer- 
tain point,  but  no  further.  The  preeept  of  forgiveness  foibids 
the  abuse  of  this  natural  feeling. 

Common  eustcm  supports  the  doctrine  <^  revei^e^  and  f<Hrbidi 
forgiveness.  But  we  will  show,^  Ist,  that  revenge  is  unlawful ;  aaci, 
2nd,  that  we  lie  under  certain  obligations  to  fwgive  our  injurera 

1st.  Suppose  we  were  at  liberty  to  return  evil  foi  evil,  what 
would  be  the  consequence  1  Ill-will  begets  ill-will,  and  injury 
begets  farther  injury ;  and  as  ev^ry  man  would  decide  as  to  tfa£ 
amount  of  injury,  his  passion  would  be  judge,  and  injuries  and 
miseries  would  be  the  result  Such  a  passion^  then,  ought  »•*  to 
be  permitted. 

2Dd,  Besentment  is  intended  to  prevent  disorden  in  society: 
now  unlimited  resentment  would  breed  much  disorder  insodetj,  for 
mankind  make  up  one  great  body.  How  stands  xesentment  to 
society  at  large  ?  It  is  given  us  as  a  secondary  passion,  to  diminish 
the  number  of  injuries.  It  is  a  painful  means,  and  must  never  be 
indulged  for  itseH.  Our  other  affections  may  indeed  be  gratified 
in  particular  instances  which  are  not  connected  with  their  peculitf 
end,  and  this  innocently ;  but  it  is  otherwise  with  resentmoit 
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fot  itfl  end  is  to  prevent  injtuyy  ikat  is,  misery;  and  to  gratify  it 
for  itself  is  to  ptwhux  misery.  And  this  because  resentment 
differs  from  all  our  other  affections  in  respect  of  its  end,  which  is 
ihe  misery  of  our  f ellow-«reatures.     * 

.  If  it  be  urged  that  good  effects  flow  from  resentment,  we  an- 
swer that,  though  God  brings  good  out  of  evil,  yice  is  yice  to  him 
vho  is  gmlty  of  it. 

The  precept  of  'Moving  our  enemies"  presupposes  the  existence 
of  good-will  towards  mankind  in  general,  and  so  in  effect  becomes 
tantamount  to  the  duty  of  forgiTiug  injuries.  Indeed,  resent- 
ment is  not  opposed  to  good-will;  we  may  feel  both  together:  and 
it  is  only  when  the  former  destroys  the  latter  that  it  is  excessiye 
and  becomes  reyenge. 

It  may  be  objected  here  that  lesser  degrees  of  yice  in  a  person 
jnay  fairly  lessen  otir  beneyolence  towards  him ;  and  if  so,  why 
may  not  a  higher  degree  of  yice  destroy  and  cancel  it  ?  The  an* 
swer  is,  because  he  has  a  prior  claim  on  ua,  as  a  sensible  creature, 
capable  of  happiness  and  misery,  which  is,  wholly  independent  of 
his  moral  character.  Kor  can  sdf-loye  dispense  with  beneyolence. 
Mon,  howeyer,  will  say  that  they  ought  to  do  good  to  others  only 
so  long  as  they  do  not  harm  them.  But  this  is  to  forget  the  prior 
<>bligation  of  good-will  to  alL 

Our  loye  towards  our  enemies  is  not  required  to  be  great :  we 
ought  to  haye  the  same  sense  of  an  injury  inflicted  on  us  by  aa 
enemy  as  a  good  man,  not  interested  in  the  case,  would  feel;  this 
is  right  and  practicable. 

^  To  enforce  this  duty,  let  us  add  that  people  ought  alvrays  to 
striye  to  underrate  an  injury,  for  we  are  all  of  us  hiA  judges  in 
bur  own  cause,  through  the  partiality  of  self -loye.  Anger,  also,  is 
partial,  and  is  apt  to  condemn  a  man's  whole  character  and  con- 
<^et  for  the  &ult  of  a  part.  To  judge  correctly  on  this  head  is  a 
simple  duty,  not  a  yirtue.  We  must  remember  that  there  is,  pro- 
perly speaking,  no  such  a  thing  as  ill-will ;  and  that  the  origmal 
offence  may  be  traceable  to  self-loye  as  its  source. 

Again,  we  must  remember  that  injurers  are  to  be  looked  upon 
not  only  with  ind^nation,  but  with  compassion :  and,  finally,  tnat 
to  forgiye  injuries  is  rational,  humane,  and  necessary :  for  we  haye 
within  us  an  apprehension  that  we  shakll  hereafter  be  dealt  with  aa 
ire  haye  dealt  with  others. 


SERMON  k.— 0»  Self'IkceU, 

The  text  shows  us  how  Dayid  was  brought  to  see  his  own 

Suit  by  the  prophet  Nathan.  His  conduct  in  this  matter  ex* 
bited  great  partiality  to  self.  And  this  is  a  common  failing: 
Bien  think,  reason,  and  judge,  quite  differently  in  their  own 
case   and   in  that  of  another  person :  and  it  differs  in  degree 
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in  different  persons.  It  preyents  us  from  knowing  our  oim  selveSy 
and  from  judging  rightly  of  our  thoughts  and  actions. 

Through  want  of  reflection,  men  are  confident  in  their  own 
moral  character,  and  are  disj^sed,  through  self-loye,  to  think  that 
all  is  right  and  well  with  them.  Let  us  think  how  grossly  one 
person  may  be  imposed  upon  by  another  in  whom  he  has  perfect 
confidence ;  but  surely  he  may  be  much  more  entirely  deceiTcd  by 
himself.  Hence  men  disregard  reproof  as  not  belonging  to  their 
own  selves,  and  neglect  moral  reflections.  Some  persons  are  so 
wholly  taken  up  with  their  own  interest  as  to  be  blinded  by  it  to 
everything  besides.  Some  judge  wrongly  of  everything  that  con- 
cerns themselves,  though  they  are  able  to  judge  rightly  enough  on 
what  concerns  another;  and  yet  in  so  doing  they  are  not  con* 
gciously  dishonest. 

Vice  in  general  proceeds  from  an  overweening  regard  for  men'^ 
selves  and  their  own  interest ;  and  though  for  the  most  part  it  in* 
fluences  the  passions  only,  in  some  cases  it  affects  the  understand- 
ing and  the  judgment.  That  this  vicious  feeling  does  exist  is 
clear ;  and  one  evil  consequence  of  it  is  that  it  prevents  men 
from  applying  to  themselves  the  reproofs  addressed  to  their  course 
of  behaviour.  Joined  with  hardness  of  heart,  too,  it  will  carry  a 
man  to  almost  any  lengths  of  wickedness,  oppression,  and  injustice. 

The  particular  province  of  the  self-deceit  of  which  we  speak 
lies  not  in  open  acts  of  grosser  wickedness,  but  in  lesser  vices, 
such  as  in  the  neglect  of  some  particular  and  ill-defined  duty. 
The  truth  is  that  society  cannot  always  go  on  fixed  and  deter- 
minate rules.  Right  and  wrong  cannot  always  be  defined  as  to 
their  exact  limits ;  and  still,  in  spite  of  being  unable  to  define, 
we  can  and  do  see  what  is  liberal,  merciful,  oppressive,  &c.  And 
wherever  this  latitude  must  exist,  there  this  species  of  self-deceit 
steps  in.  As  to  acts  of  flagrant  wickedness,  it  can  only  come  into 
their  attendant  circumstances. 

Self-deceit  is  generally  complex;  and  all  the  sources  of  this 
vice  are  sometimes  found  in  the  same  person.  It  is  a  kind  of 
falseness  of  heart,  and  proves  a  depravation  and  corruption  of  the 
moral  principle  within  nim.  It  bears  about  with  it  its  own  con^ 
demnation ;  for,  while  virtue  and  honesty  are  genuine  and  open, 
self-deceit  suspects  itself,  and  shrinks,  as  it  were,  from  its  own  de- 
formities. It  is  analogous  to  that  feeling  which  leads  a  man  to 
excuse  himself  from  looking  into  his  affairs  when  he  knows  them 
to  be  embarrassed,  lest  he  should  find  them  to  be  amiss.  And 
just  so,  the  self-deceiver  does  not  Tike  to  be  put  out  of  humour 
with  himself. 

We  may  remark,  first,  That  those  who  have  never  caught  them- 
selves in  this  weakness,  may  be  sure  that  they  have  been  misled 
by  it.  Secondly,  the  best  way  to  avoid  being  misled  by  it  is  to  keep 
a  strict  watch  over  the  suspicious  part  of  our  character ;  that,  for 
example,  which  our  enemy  would  single  out  in  us  as  a  point  of 
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attack.  Thirdly,  that  we  should  hence  learn  to  substitate  another 
for  ourselves  when  we  are  taking  a  survey  of  our  own  conduct. 
In  conclusion,  we  may  observe,  thkt  it  is  better  to  sin  by  indulging 
strong  passions,  than  by  giving  way  to  this  deep  and^calm  source 
of  delusion  ;  for  by  refining  vice,  it  darkens  the  light  which  haa 
been  given  us  by  God,  and  corrupts  conscience  itself. 


SERMON  XI.— Ort  the  Love  of  our  Neighixmr. 

Does  an  engrossing  self-loTe  tend  to  promote  private  interest,  or 
does  it  not  rather  defeat  itself?  *  People  think  that  the  pursuit  of 
public  and  of  private  good  is  incompatible,  and  hence  they  despise 
the  feeling  of  good-will  to  our  fellows.  We  will,  therefore,  lay 
down  the  connection  between  benevolence  and  self-love,  and  be- 
tween the  pursuit  of  public  and  private  interest. 

Now  self-love  is  a  desire  of  happiness,  common  to  all  men,  and 
inseparably  bound  up  in  the  nature  of  all  reflecting  creatures. 
They  have  also  certain  affections  towards  external  objects ;  and 
the  latter,  together  with  the  former,  constitute  man*s  nature.  The 
object  of  self-love  is  internal,  namely,  happiness ;  that  of  these 
affections,  something  external.  Self-love  never  seeks  anything 
external  for  its  own  sake,  but  only  as  a  means  to  some  further  end ; 
the  particular  affections  seek  external  things  for  their  own  sakes. 
And  this  latter  point  is  evident  from  the  fact,  that  the  pleasure 
arising  from  them  could  not  exist,  were  there  not  a  prior  suitable* 
ness  between  the  passion  and  its  object.  Now  all  affections  are 
our  own  as  much  as  self-love :  and  if  the  gratification  of  our  pas- 
sions be  mere  self-love,  then  the  affections  must  be  mere  self-love 
also,  and  all  our  affections  must  be  resolvable  into  this  one  prin- 
ciple ;  but  this  clearly  is  imtrue ;  for  in  the  one  case  the  principle 
is  a  love  of  one's  ownself,  in  the  other,  the  love  of  another. 
Self-love,  then,  and  these  particular  affections,  are  distinct.  Fur-- 
ther,  self-love  is  concerned  with  our  own  happiness  alone,  but 
public  affections  tend  towards  external  things. 

Hence  happiness  is  not  self-love,  any  more  than  the  desire  of 
riches  is  the  possession  of  them.  Self-love  teaches  us  to  avoid 
misery ;  but  if  it  wholly  engross  us,  and  leaves  no  room  for  the 
exercise  of  our  affections,  it  destroys  happiness.  Self-love,  then, 
does  not  constitute  this  or  that  thing  to  be  our  good ;  but,  this  or 
that  thing  being  already  supposed  to  be  our  good,  self-love  puts 
us  on  obtaining  it.  Self-love,  however,  if  it  engross  us,  becomes 
opposed  even  to  our  own  good  ;  and  a  man  who  is  too  intently 
engaged  on  his  own  interest,  overlooks  many  sources  of  gratifica- 
tion. Thus  immoderate  self-love  defeats  itself,  and  self-love  itself 
should  teach  us  not  to  love  ourselves  too  much. 
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•  But  it  may  be  urged,  tltai  though  there  u  Iko  eontrariety  be- 
tween self-4oYe  and  the  partieulur  affections^  atill  tEiere  is  betweeoi 
Sd^ow  and  the  Lave  of  out  neufkkow. 

We  reply,  thai  Self-lore  is  custinct  from  B^aeyolenee ;  but  it 
by  no  meaoB  excludes  the  Lore  of  other^  except  by  not  including  it. 
And  there  is  po  more  o(»tninety  between  the  two,  than  between 
self-love  and  the  love  of  inanimate  things,  or  of  the  brute  crea- 
tion. Self-love,  then,  and  benevolence  are  not  opposed.  Is  there, 
then,  any  competition  between  the  pursuit  of  private  and  of  public 
good  ?  There  is  not.  The  course  of  action  to  which  benevolence 
chiefly  leads  us^  tends  to  promote  the  good  of  others  :  but  that 
does  not  hinder  it  from  tending  to  our  own  happiness  also.  Be- 
flentment,  boievolence,  love  of  the  Arts,  all  leaui  to  a  course  of 
action  for  their  own  gratification^  and  therefore  all  ec^ually  have 
legard  to  private  interest.  The  end  of  resentment  is  the  harm 
of  anoth^ :  the  end  of  benevolence  is  the  good  of  smother ;  but 
these  additional  considerations  do  not  aJter  theieq)ect  which  thej 
all  have  to  private  interest.  Benevolence  is  better  than  ambition : 
for  in  case  of  success,  both  attain  their  end,  and  render  a  man 
happy ;  but  in  case  of  failure,  benevolence  has  its  own  reward  in. 
the  coBsdousness  g£  virtue.  It  is  also  better  suited  to  a  tranquil 
life  and  temper.  Bache^  honours,  and  the  like,  do  not  make  up 
happiness ;  for,  after  we  have  gained  these,  there  is  zoom  in  the 
mind  for  greater  enjoyment  stiU.  Many  persons  live  a  life  of  good 
deeds  for  the  sake  of  conscience,  and  of  the  pleasure  whicii  arises 
^om  acting  as  in  God's  sight ;  and,  we  may  ask,  has  this  course 
of  life  less  of  self-love  in  it  than  an  ambitious  life  ?  And  is 
there  in  it  any  want  or  lack  of  happiness  1 

Hapi»ness,  then,  consists  in  the  gratification  of  our  affections 
with  their  proper  external  objects.  Love  of  our  neighbour  is  one 
qi  these  a&ctions  ;  as  a  virt^ovs  principle,  it  is  gratified  by  en- 
deavouring to  promote  our  neighbour's  good  ;  as  a  natural  afieo- 
tion,  it  is  gratified  by  accompl^hiag  that  end.  And  the  gratifica- 
tion of  it  has  a  respect  to  private  interest,  and  does  not  exclude 
self-love.  Benevolence,  therefore,  regards  private  interest  as  well 
^8  public.  Nor  is  covetousness  an  exception  ;  for  an  immoderate 
pursuit  of  riches  with  a  view  to  some  further  end,  is,  after  all,  no 
particular  affection,  but  the  general  pursuit  of  our  own  interest  ; 
and  the  ccMnparison  i%  not  between  the  pursuit  of  our  own  interest 
and  the  interest  of  others^  but  between  our  several  particular 
affections  towards  external  objects,  and  the  one  particular  affection 
which  has  regard  to  the  good  of  our  neighbour. 

Self-love,  indeed,  is  frequently  opposed  to  our  particular  affec- 
tions ;  but  this  only  by  accident.  The  mistake  w;hich  people  make 
^neeming  the  inconsistency  of  self-love  and  benevolence  aiises 
fiom  our  notions  of  property.  Men  think  that  one  man's  share 
in  the  good-will  of  another  lessens  the  self-love  of  the  latter,  and 
forget  that,  as  the  love  of  our  neighbour  is  a  natural  affecUOBy 
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the  gratification  of  it  npos  some  estemal  object  bringB  with  it  its 
own  pleasure. 

We  sam  up  the  whole  by  asserting,  that  there  is  no  more  com- 
petition between  self>loye  and  beneyolence  than  between  any 
other  particular  affectieo  and  self-love;  that  eyery  partieohur 
affection,  and  beneyolence  among  the  rest,  subsenres  self-love 
by  ministeriDg  to  our  enjoyment ;  and  that  in  one  respect  beneyo- 
lence  ministeis  to  onr  enjoyment  more  than  any  other  affection, 
inasmudi  as  it  is  its  own  reward. 

In  conclusion  it  is  to  be  obseryed,  that  rel^on  appeals  to  self- 
loye,  in  order  to  conyince  men  that  a  holy  life  is  to  their  own 
interest,  where  an  appeal  to  the  understanding  alone  would  be 
without  effect. 


SERMON  XII. — Upon  the  Love  of  our  Neighbour. 

Haying  thus  shown  that  beneyolence.  or  loye  of  our  neighbour  is 
not  opposed  to  self-love,  we  proceed  to  inquire : 

i.  "Who  is  owr  neighbour V^  God,  being  infinite^  loves  the  whole 
universe.  This  sphere  is  too  great  for  man's  finite  capacity.  Moral 
writers  for  this  have  accordingly  substituted  muTikiiid,  But  still 
this  object  is  too  general.  Slmll  itthen  be  "oiir<;<n£9i^/'''  We 
want  even  a  narrower  sphere  than  this ;  and  the  Holy  Bible, 
practically  and  plainly,  tells  us  that  we  are  to  love  owr  neigh- 
low;  that  is,  that  part  of  the  creation,  of  mankind,  and  of  our 
eountry,  with  which  we  are  brought  into  immediate  relations. 

ii.  "  What  is  meant  by  loving  our  neighbour  as  oursdvea  f  "  We 
are  to  love  God  wz^  dH  overpowers — it  is,  then,  something  different 
&om  this  that  is  intended.  Is  it  meant,  then,  that  we  are  to  bear 
the  aoTtie  hind  of  affection  to  our  neighbour  as  we  bear  to  our- 
Mlves  %  or  that  we  love  our  neighbour  mi  proportion  to  our  love 
•f  our  own  selves  ?  or  that  we  should  love  him  in  the  same 
degree  ? 

a.  Certainly  tiiie  precept  may  be  understood  as  riequiring  only 
that  we  bear  to  him  the  same  hind,  of  affection  that  we  bear  to  our- 
selves ;  that  as  we  each  have  self-love,  which  leads  us  to  consult 
oar  own  happiness,  so  we  should  cherish  benevolence,  which  will 
set  US  not  only  to  avoid  doing  him  harm,  but  to  aim  at  doing  him 
good.  And  when  we  are  commanded  to  love  him  ae  oursdves,  it  is 
meant  that  we  must  do  so  by  a  fixed  and  settled  principle  of 
uniform  benevolence. 

b.  Again,  it  may  be  imderstood  as  requiring  that  we  love  him 
in  aenie  proportion  to  our  love  of  ourselves.  If  our  feeling  of  self- 
love  be  wes^,  the  precept  will  be  fulfilled  by  a  less  amoimt  of  be^ 
nevolence ;  if  self-love  oe  strong,  there  will  be  need  of  a  higher 
degree  of  benevolence  to  counterbalance  it  in  the  scale.    It  is  not 
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the  intensity  of  beneyolence  on  vbich  stress  is  here  laid,  bnt  the 
proportion  which  it  bears  to  self-love.  What,  then,  is  this  due 
proportion  ?  To  fix  this,  let  us  first  fix  i¥hat  is  a  competent  care 
ana  proyision  for  ourselves.  And  then  we  may  lay  it  down,  as  a 
general  rule,  that  so  long  as  men  do  not  neglect  what  they  owe 
to  themselves,  the  more  of  their  care  and  thought  they  l)e8tow 
on  others,  the  nearer  they  will  come  to  this  stanc&d. 

€»  But  further,  are  we  required  to  love  our  neighbour  tn  the 
same  degree  with  ourselves  f  It  is  generally  thought  that  evil 
would  ensue,  if  a  man  were  to  cany  out  this  to  the  yery  letter. 
But  there  is  no  real  apprehension  of  any  evil  consequences  £rom 
his  doing  so ;  for,  even  if  he  were  on  all  occasions  to  take  his 
neighbour's  interest  into  account  equally  with  his  own,  still  he 
has  an  intuitive  perception  of  his  own  good,  which  he  cairies 
about  with  him,  lixe  the  consciousness  of  ms  own  being :  and  this 
he  cannot  feel  equally  with  respect  to  others.  There  is,  then,  no 
danger  that,  even  if  a  man  loved  his  neighbour  in  the  aame  degree 
as  Mmself,  the  care  of  his  ownself  would  be  neglected  ;  for  this 
is  otherwise  provided  for.  The  objection,  then,  falls  to  the 
ground. 

iii.  "  What  is  the  general  temper  and  lehamour  to  which  this 
precept  would  form  us  ?  "  It  cannot  be  strictly  defined;  but  it  i* 
described  by  St.  Paul,  under  the  term  "  Charity  in  1  Cor.  xiiL  It 
is  a  disposition  which  would  rather  be  deceived  than  be  suspicious, 
and  would  rather  forego  iid  own  ri^ht  than  do  an  unkind  thing. 
This  disposition  sets  a  man  to  consider  how  he  may  best  contribute 
to  the  good  of  others,  whether  in  a  high  or  low  station  of  life  ;  it 
moderates  the  bitterness  of  party  spirit,  prevents  strife  and  en- 
mity, and  the  giving  or  taking  offence. 

iy.  ''How  does  this  precept  of  benevolence  coTUain  in  it  oE- 
others  P"  Of  course,  when  we  speak  thus  of  benevolence,  we  do 
not  speak  of  it  as  a  blind  propensity,  but  as  a  principle  in  reason* 
able  creatures ;  and  as,  therefore,  limited  by  reason,  which  teaches 
them  to  regard  the  relations  and  circumstances  of  each  particular 
action. 

a.  As  happiness  includes  in  it  everything,  we  can  ^  owe  no  man 
anything"  but  to  promote  his  happiness  to  the  best  of  our 
ability.  And  therefore  a  disposition  to  do  good  to  all  men  in 
their  different  relations,  is  a  discharge  of  all  our  obligations  to 
them.  Again,  as  human  nature  is  a  system  composed  of  many 
parts,  for  each  separate  part  of  which  self-love  teaoies  us  to  h&ye 
regard,  so  also  society  is  a  body  or  system,  to  each  part  of  which. 
benevolence  teaches  us  to  act  in  a  lixe  manner.  And  further,  as 
temperance,  sobriety,  and  such  like  virtues,  have  a  tendency  to 
promote  the  general  happiness  of  society,  while  the  opposite  yices 
tend  to  its  prejudice,  the  love  of  our  neighbour  will  also  have  a 
tendency  to  promote  these  virtues  and  to  restrain  these  vices,  and 
to  include  the  former  in  such  a  way  that  they  may  be  all  tnced 
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up  to  beneyolence  as  to  their  source,  just  as  the  corresponding 
vices  may  be  traced  up  to  the  want  of  it. 

b.  In  a  higher  sense,  beneyolence  seems  to  contain  in  it  all 
that  is  good  and  worthy.  We  have  no  clear  conception  of  God*s 
nature,  or  moral  attributes,  but  what  may  be  resolved  into  the 
idea  of  simple  goodness.  And  as  the  love  of  God  is  but  the  love 
of  perfect  goodness  contemplated  in  a  being  or  person,  so  benevo- 
lence rises  and  is  lost  in  the  love  of  God  Himself. 


SEEMON  Xin.--Ow  the  Love  of  God. 

By  the  love  of  God,  we  mean  all  those  affections  which  are  due 
to  Him  from  such  a  creature  as  man,  and  which  rest  in  Him  as 
their  end.  This  does  not  include  servile  fear,  though  it  does  in- 
clude some  fear,  such  as  the  fear  of  His  displeasure.  Reverence 
for  Him,  desire  of  His  approbation,  and  such  like  feelings,  on  the 
other  hand,  do  enter  into  this  definition ;  for  as  we  feel  certain 
affections  of  love  and  reverence  at  the  si^t  of  a  good  man,  so  we 
may  and  ought  to  feel  the  same  towards  Him  who  is  the  only  true 
object  of  these  affections.  And'  these  affections  are  suited  to  our 
present  condition,  and  will  be  the  employment  of  good  men  here- 
after. 

As  Reason  tends  to,  and  rests  in,  the  discernment  of  truth  as 
its  object,  so  ^'Affection"  tends  to,  and  rests  in,  its  objects,  as*- an 
end :  and  it  is  gratified  in  its  end,  just  as  hunger  is  gratified  by 
food.  Of  the  several  affections  within  us,  some  imply  the  love  of 
them  when  reflected  on.  To  be  just  and  good,  and  not  to  feel  a 
love  and  approbation  of  justice  and  goodness,  is  impossible.  ISofw, 
if  a  man  loves  or  approves  a  principle  in  himself,  he  will  love  it 
silso  in  another ;  ana  this  is  the  secret  of  our  love  and  affection 
towards  good  characters.  Let  us,  then,  suppose  a  creature  perfect 
according  to  his  created  nature,  a  being  of  justice  and  wisdom, 
but  above  all  of  goodness.  The  view  of  this  perfect  creature  must 
l)^et  love.  And  if  we  were  conscious  that  he  was  really  our 
£riend,  we  should  rejoice  much  in  his  friendship,  and  more  than 
ever  strive  to  secure  his  esteem.  I^ow,  let  us  suppose  this 
character  to  be  our  guardian  and  governor :  this  consideration 
would  serve  still  more  to  bring  home  to  ourselves  the  sense  of  his 
goodness,  and  make  us  feel  a  greater  interest  in  him :  and  the 
Eighest  happiness  of  life  would  be  in  contemplating  his  nature 
and  our  relation  to  him*  The  fact  that  this  perfectly  good  being 
is  not  a  creature,  but  God,  does  not  diminish  the  love  and  rever- 
ence which  we  should  feel  for  him.  He  who  made  us  is  the  object 
of  some  regards.  That  He  is  infinite  in  power  and  wisdom  does 
not,  or  should  not,  make  any  difference,  only  that  He  is  the  object 
of  our  affections  raised  to  the  highest  pitch«    And  the  fact  that 
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He  is  afar  off  makes  no  difference;  for  we  eottsider  perfioni  pieeeni, 
not  onl^  when  they  are  within  reach  of  our  seises,  but  whes.  wte 
are  assured  by  any  othermeamt  that  they  acre  near,  or  even  wken 
we  recall  them  to  our  minds.  Must  we  dtien  refuse  to  God  tbose 
feelings  of  loye  and  reverence  which  we  feel  towards  inferior 
objects? 

Religion  does  not  demand  new  affe<^on8y  but  only^  i3io  proper 
guidance  of  those  which  we  possess.  And  when  we  epeak  of  the 
Love  of  God,  we  are  not  idle  enthusiasts,  but  we  simply  lay  before 
men  the  highest  object  of  an  affection  which  already  exiats  within 
them.  And  so  when  we  tell  men  that  they  ought  to  love  God  for 
His  own  sake,  we  are  not  bidding  them  ffo  ovt  of  their  otansdws, 
but  simply  to  fix  their  affection  on  a  proper  and, adequate  object. 
The  goodness  of  God,  and  the  sense  of  His  bene^ts  bestowed  on 
ourselves,  have  a  stronger  tendency  to  Idndle  in  vte  feelings  of  lov^ 
than  a  sense  of  the  same  benefits  bestowed  on  others  ;  for  evety 
affection  is  moved  in  proportion  to  the  sense  we  entertain  of  the 
object  of  it ;  and  we  must  have  a  more  lively  sense  of  His  good- 
ness towards  us  than  towards  others.  Thus  Almighty  €iod  k 
shown  to  be  the  zfeitural  object  of  the  several  afiections  of  hxw^ 
reverence,  fear,  and  desire  of  approbation.  And,  although  God  is 
one  and  unchangeable,  still  some  of  these  affections  acre  more 
suitable  to  our  present  mortal  state,  and  there  nay  be  o4&era;feo- 
tions  which  will  employ  us  hereafter  in,  a  state  pf  perfection. 


SERMON  XIV.~^»  the  Love  c^  God. 

^  Wha4;  religious  affections  are  most  suitable  to  our  pteseat  B^te  V 
In  an  imperfect  state,  love  does  not  cast  out  fear ;  and  the  eoQfci? 
ousness  of  our  endeavour  to  serve  God,  joined  with  a  sense  of  flis 
goodness,  furnishes  us  with  hope  <tf  His  favoar.  Keitfaer  £aary  nor 
hope,  nor  loi«,  then,  are  exduded;  and  they  may,  and  vo^t,  all 
to  be  blended  together  into  one  temper,  tibat  of  Mm^fnatiam^ 
which,  in  fact,  is  the  whole  of  piety.  If  ow,  no  ene  is  disquisied 
after  any  advantage  or  good  which  does  not  conoe  within  lus  own 
sphere  :  he  is  content  to  go  without  it.  There  is  the  same  resson, 
in  matters  of  religion,  to  be  content  with  what  we  hare;  it  is 
natural  and  proper  to  submit  and  be  resigned.  And  to  be  so  is  » 
still  greater  duty,  when  we  remember  tlubt  our  lot  is  fixed  hj  » 
Being  of  infinite  wisdom  and  goodness.  The  perfection  of  tfcoA 
resignation  is  when  our  will  is  quite  k)6t  in  God^s  Will :  and  tina 
is  the  proper  result  of  having  just  conoeptioos  of  God,  ssd  s 
sense  of  His  presence :  it  is,  in  a  w<«d,  to  walk  with  God. 

Devotion  is  but  this  temper  in  exercise.  And  as  onr  leftieal 
affections  must  fail  short  of  God's  perfections,  this  is  the  higheal 
exercise  of  which  a  creature  is  cabbie.    And  if  this  be  raited  to 
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OUT  present  imperfect  state,  hereafier  our  liappiness  will  lie  ill 
kncwing  and  feeling  that  our  trust  and  dependence  wete  not  vain, 
and  in  seeing  and  knowing  God  face  to  face. 

Every  man  who  reflects,  feels  his  own  incompleteness,  his  waat 
of  something  beyond  himself  for  happiness.  Amusements^  de- 
vised to  ^11  this  void,  do  not  satisfy;  ^e  want  remains.  God 
alone  can  be  to  us  all  that  we  want,  a^  adequate  supply^  to  all  the 
faculties  of  our  souls ;  for  we  shall  live  on,  the  same'  creatures 
that  we  are  now,  with  wants  to  be  supplied,  and  capacities  of  hap^ 
piness. 

There  are  certain  ideas  of  beauty,  harmony,  proportion,  &e.,  ht 
remoYed  from  anything  sensual,  which  at  once  produce  in  us  feel^ 
ings  of  pleasure  :  and  all  these,  in  their  highest  degree,  meet  in 
the  Great  Author  and  Cause  of  all  things.  And  this  will  herea£tetr 
be  to  us  an  immediate  sense  of  delight.  Here,  all  things  that  w« 
see  are  mere  effects  of  wisdom,  power,  and  greatness  :  hereafter  we 
shall  contemplate  the  qualities  from  whence  ^ey  flow ;  just  as  in 
the  case  of  machinery,  we  are  pleased  with  the  bare  efleets  of 
skill  and  contriTance ;  but  the  skill  in  the  mind  of  the  artificer,  if 
we  could  discern  it,  would  be  a  higher  object  of  interest ;  for  the 
cause  is  superior  to  the  effect.  Here  we  see  the  effects  of  GK>d*< 
goodness,  and  its  likeness  in  good  men :  hereafter  we  shall  see  His 
goodness  and  righteousness  itself  in  all  its  perfection.  In  sonM 
way  or  other  we  diall  see  Him  present  to  us  :  proof  of  His  being 
will  be  lost  in  the  consciousness  of  His  presence.  God,  then,  Him^ 
self  will  be  our  happiness,  as  distinguished  from  the  enjoyments 
of  this  present  state,  which  seem  to  arise,  not  immediately  from 
Him,  but  from  the  objects  which  He  has  adapted  to  give  us 
delist. 


SERMON  XV.— On  the  Ignorance  of  Man. 

We  are  first  to  consider  the  ignorance  of  man ;  and,  secondly,  the 
consequences  which  flow  from  acknowledging  it,  and  the  reflec- 
tions to  which  it  leads. 

i.  The  IgnomTUse  of  Man.  Creation  is  beyond  our  comprehen- 
sion, and  yet  it  is  certain  that  the  world  was  made  by  God  ;  for 
eflTects  imply  a  cause.  So  also  the  effects  of  matter  acting  upon 
matter  we  can  see  :  and  we  can  reduce  to  rules  what  we  do  see  ; 
but  we  are  ignorant  of  the  real  nature  of  matter  itself.  We  know, 
too,  but  little  of  our  own  selves,  and  every  fresh  discovery  in 
science  does  but  disclose  to  us  our  own  ignorance.  Again,  as  to 
the  government  of  the  world ;  we  see  a  part,  and  a  part  only : 
etiough  to  enforce  on  us  the  practice  of  religion,  but  still  incom- 
prehensible as  a  whole.  This  should  teach  us  that  we  are  incom- 
petent judges  of  what  comes  under  our  notice  in  the  world :  and 
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no  part  of  Ood's  dealing  can  be  understood  without  reference  to 
the  whole ;  and  for  this  we  have  not  faculties.  And  there  may 
be  reasons  why  God  has  willed  that  this  should  be  the  case  with 
us.  A  higher  amount  of  knowledge  on  certain  points  would 
probably  destroy  our  state  of  probation  and  discipline,  and  be  in- 
consistent with  the  place  which  we  hold  in  the  scale  of  created 
beings,  as  inhabitants  of  this  earth. 

ii.  iTie  'can^equencesflomn^  from  this  Ipioranee.  (a.)  We  may 
learn  that  man  ought  to  approach  the  study  of  religion  with  an 
expectation  of  fin£ng  difficulties  in  it,  and  with  a  disposition  to 
rest  satisfied  with  a  due  amount  of  evidence.  To  expect  to  under- 
stand reyelation  at  a  glance  is  to  forget  our  condition  as  men, 
and  to  inquire  as  beings  of  a  higher  order.  And  as  the  man  is 
blameworthy  who  refuses  the  light  of  twilight  to  guide  his  steps, 
because  it  is  not  open  day,  just  so  we  are  bound  to  be  content 
with  any  eyidence  whatever  which  is  real. 

(b.)  Our  ignorance  is  the'  proper  answer  to  many  objections 
against  Religion,  particularly  to  those  which  arise  from  the  ap- 
pearance of  irregularity  in  tne  course  of  nature,  and  the  goTem- 
ment  of  the  world.  In  other  cases,  men  consider  that  they  are 
not  fit  judges  of  a  part,  until  they  are  acquainted  wijih  the  system 
under  which  it  is  contained :  and  in  like  manner  we  ought  to  use 
common  sense  in  judging  of  Religion. 


(c.)  Since  so  much  of  God's  de^ings  are  above  our  capacity,  we 
fihould  turn  ourselves  from  vain  speculation  to  the  practical  busi^ 
ness  of  life,  which  is  not  knowledge,  but  whatever  helps  us  to  dis- 
charge our  duty  ;  to  practise  virtue ;  to  keep  our  hearts ;  and  to 
curb  our  minds  and  anections. 

(d).  We  should  learn  humbly  to  adore  that  Infinite  Wisdom,  and 
Goociness  which  is  so  far  above  our  poor  comprehensions;  to  set 
little  store  on  ourselves,  and  to  conform  ourswves  to  His  will  in 
all  things  in  a  spirit  of  perfect  resignation. 
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Though  it  is  scarce  possible  to  aroid  judging,  in  some  way  or 
other,  of  almost  everything  which  offers  itself  to  one's  thoughts ; 
yet  it  is  certain,  that  many  persons,  from  different  causes,  never 
exercise  their  judgment  upon  what  comes  before  them,  in  the 
Vray  of  determining  whether  it  be  conclusive,  and  holds.  They 
are  perhaps  entertained  with  some  things,  not  so  with  others ; 
they  like,  and  they  dislike ;  but  whether  that  which  is  proposed  to 
be  made  out  be  really  made  out  or  not ;  whether  a  matter  be  stated 
according  to  the  real  truth  of  the  case,  seems  to  the  generality 
of  people  merely  a  circumstance  of  no  consideration  at  all. 
Arguments  are  often  wanted  for  some  accidental  purpose ;  but 
proof,  as  such,  is  what  they  never  want  for  themselves,  for  their 
own  satisfaction  of  mind,  or  conduct  in  life.  Kot  to  mention  the 
multitudes  who  read  merely  for  the  sake  of  talking,  or  to  qualify 
themselves  for  the  world,  or  some  such  kind  of  reasons ;  there  are, 
even  of  the  few  who  read  for  their  own  entertainment,  and  have  a 

*  The  first  great  principle  contribnted  to  Moral  Philosophy  by  Butler  is 
the  direction  to  follow  our  Moral  Sense  or  Conscience,  The  second  is  the 
position  that  we  have  certain  duties  to  society  as  well  as  to  ourselves.  Let 
118  suppose  a  person  inquiring,  *'  How  do  I  know  that  I  am  to  do  right]'* 
To  this  Aristotle  would  reply,  "  Because  men  who  are  wiser  than,  yourself 
do  so,  and  find  happiness  in  so  doing.  Look  to  the  wise,  the  good,  the  old, 
and  practise  what  they  deem  to  he  right ;  and  such  practice  will  sharpen 
your  judging  fiiculty."  Plato  would  say,  "  Tou  must  go  to  philosophers, 
and  they  will  give  you  the  ideas  of  mor^  excellence  which  you  must  try  to 
realize."  Butler  would  simply  answer,  "  Because  your  Conscience  commands 
you;  it  is  the  voice  of  God  to  you  and  in  you;  and  in  proportion  as  you 
follow  its  dictates,  it  will  become  more  and  more  enlightened."  The 
difference  between  Aristotle  and  Butler  would  be  this ;  the  former  would 
hold,  that  it  is  by  acting  well  that  we  come  to  know  what  is  right  and  what 
is  wrong ;  the  latter  would  insist  that,  prior  to  every  such  act,  we  have  each 
of  us  within  us  a  rule  and  guide,  but  that  by  acting  rightly,  it  becomes 
more  nearly  perfect  and  infallible.  But  after  all,  it  may  be  doubted, 
whether  the  idea  of  Conscience  is  not  implicitly  involved  in  Aristotle's 
saying,  ^«r  UiJ^taieu ;  for  this  clearly  implies  the  existence  of  some  faculty 
within  us  which,  rightly  and  habitually  exercised,  will  tell  us  what  is  right 
and  what  is  wrong.  Thus,  in  his  Ethics  (B.  vii.  c.  9),  Aristotle  represents  a 
man's  power  of  attaining  to  moral  truth  as  dependent  upon  his  acting  rightly 
— li  ya^  k^trn  xeii  h  fMx^n^'*  ^«»  «tfA^««'  n  f/^*  ^iifu  h  2i  ^ti^it'  If  Tt  tojs 
ir^a^tat  ro  oS  Ui»»  a^x^'  ^'^'^*  ^^  '*'^  ^  Xoy»f  ^tia^JutXixU  «Srt  hravPa, 
aXX»  &Mrh  n  ipufft»h  n  Idnrrh  r«u  ipfiaialiTv  fri^}  rnv  a^^^hv.  That  is,  principles 
of  morality  are  not  taught  by  intellectual  acuteness,  but  by  habitually  living 
in  conformity  with  the  laws  of  virtue.  "  Whosoever  hath  a  ready  heart 
(fiXn)  to  do  my  will,  he  shall^know  of  the  doctrine,"  &c.— St  John  vii  17. 
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real  curiosity  to  see  what  is  said,  several,  which  ia  prodigious,  who 
have  no  3ort  of  curiosity  to  see  what  is  true :  I  say  curiosity, 
because  it  is  too  obvious  to  be  mentioned,  how  much  that  religious 
and  sacred  attention,  which  is  due  to  truth,  and  to  the  important 
question,  What  is  the  rule  of  life  1  is  lost  out  of  the  world. 

For  the  sake  of  this  whole  class  of  readers,  for  they  are  of  dif- 
ferent capacities,  different  kinds,  and  get  into  this  way  from  differ- 
ent occasions,  I  have  often  wished  that  it  had  been  the  custom  to 
lay  before  people  nothing  in  matters  of  argument  but  premises, 
and  leare  them  to  draw  conclusions  themselyes ;  which,  though 
it  could  not  be  done  in  all  cases,  might  in  many. 

The  great  number  of  books  and  papers  of  amusement,  which, 
of  one  Kind  or  another,  daily  comes  in  one's  way,  have  in  part 
occasioned,  and  most  perfectly  fall  in  with  and  humour,  this  idle 
way  of  reading  and  considering  things.  By  this  means,  time  eyen 
in  solitude  is  happily  got  rid  of  without  the  pain  of  attention  : 
neither  is  any  part  of  it  more  put  to  the  account  of  idleness,  one 
can  scarce  forbear  saying,  is  spent  with  less  thought,  than  great 
part  of  that  which  is  spent  in  reading. 

Thus  people  habituate  themselyes  to  let  things  pass  through 
their  minds,  as  one  may  speak,  rather  than  to  thmk  of  them. 
Thus  by  use  they  become  satisfied  merely  with  seeing  what  is 
said,  without  going  any  further.  Beyiew  and  attention,  and  ey^ 
forming  a  judgment,  becomes  fatigue ;  and  to  lay  anything  b^ore 
them  that  requires  it,  is  putting  them  quite  out  of  their  way. 

There  are  also  persons,  and  there  are  at  least  more  of  them  than 
haye  a  right  to  claim  such  superiority,  who  take  for  granted  that 
they  are  acquainted  with  eyerything;  and  that  no  subject,  if 
treated  in  the  manner  it  should  be,  can  be  treated  in  any  mann^ 
but  what  is  familiar  and  easy  to  them. 

It  is  true  indeed,  that  few  persons  haye  a  right  to  demand 
attenti<m ;  but  it  is  also  true,  that  nothing  can  be  understood 
without  that  degree  of  it  which  the  yery  nature  of  the  thing 
requires.  Kow  morals,  considered  as  a  science,  concerning  which 
speculatiye  difficulties  are  daily  raised  and  treated  witk  regard  to 
those  difficulties,  plainly  require  a  yery  peculiar  attention.  For 
here  ideas  neyer  are  in  themselves  determinate,  but  become  so  by 
the  train  of  reasoning  and  the  place  they  stand  in ;  since  it  is 
impossible  that  words  can  always  stand  for  the  same  ideas,  even 
in  the  same  author,  much  less  in  different  ones.  Hence  an  aigu- 
meat  may  not  readily  be  apprehended,  which  is  different  from  its 
being  mistaken  ;  and  eyen  caution  to  ayoid  being  mistaken  may, 
in  some  cases,  render  it  less  readily  apprehended.  It  is  yery  un- 
allowable for  a  work  of  imagination  or  entertainment  not  to  be 
of  easy  comprehension,  but  may  be  unavoidable  in  a  work  of 
another  kind,  where  a  man  is  not  to  form  or  accommodate,  but 
to  state  things  as  he  finds  them. 

It  must  be  acknowledged,  that  some  of  the  following  Disconnei 
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Iffe  Yery  abstruse  and  difficult ;  or,  if  you  please,  obscure ;  but  I 
musi  take  leave  to  add,  that  those  sdiHie  are  judges  irhether  or 
lio  and  how  far  this  is  a  fault,  who  are  judges  whether  or  no 
and  how  far  it  might  haye  been  avoided — ^those  only  who  will 
be  at  the  trouble  to  understand  what  is  here  said,  and  to  see  how 
pa  the  things  here  insisted  upon,  and  not  other  things,  might 
JukYe  been  put  in  a  plainer  manner ;  which  yet  I  am  very  far  from 
asserting  that  they  could  not. 

Thus  much,  however,  will  be  allowed,  that  general  criticisms  con- 
cerning obscurity  considered  as  a  distinct  thing  from  confuaioB 
find  perplexity  of  thought,  as  in  some  cases  there  may  be  ground 
for  them  ;  so  in  others  they  may  be  nothing  more  at  the  bottom 
than  complaints,  that  everything  is  not  to  be  understood  with  the 
^ame  ease  that  some  things  are.  Confusion  and  perplexity  in 
writing  is  indeed  without  excuse,  because  any  one  may,  if  he 
pleases,  know  whether  he  understands  and  sees  through  what  he 
is  about :  and  it  is  unpardonable  for  a  man  to  lay  his  thoughts 
i>efore  others,  when  he  is  conscious  that  he  himself  does  not  know 
whereabouts  he  is,  or  how  the  matter  before  him  stands.  It  is 
coming  abroad  in  disorder,  which  he  ought  to  be  dissatisfied  to 
£nd  hiTTiaelf  in  at  home. 

But  even  obscurities  arising  from  other  causes  than  the  ab« 
struseness  of  the  argument  may  not  be  always  inexcusable.  Thus 
&  subject  may  be  treated  in  a  manner,  which  all  along  supposes 
the  reader  acquainted  with  what  has  been  said  upon  it,  both  by 
ancient  and  modem  writers ;  and  with  what  is  the  present  state 
of  opinion  in  the  world  concerning  such  subject.  This  will  create 
a  difficulty  of  a  very  peculiar  kind,  and  even  throw  an  obscurity 
over  the  whole  before  those  who  are  not  thus  informed  ;  but  those 
who  are  will  be  disposed  to  excubse  such  a  manner,  and  other  things 
of  the  like  kind,  as  a  saving  of  their  patience. 

However,  upon  the  whole,  as  the  title  of  Sermons  gives  some 
right  to  expect  what  is  plain  and  of  easy  comprehension,  and  as 
the  best  auditories  are  mixed,  I  shall  not  set  about  to  justify  the 
propriety  of  preaching,  or  imder  that  title  publishing,  Discourses 
BO  akbstmse  as  some  of  these  are  ;  neither  is  it  worth  while  to  trouble 
the  reader  with  the  account  of  my  doing  either.  He  must  not, 
however,  impute  to  me,  as  a  repetition  of  the  impropriety,  this 
second  edition ',  but  to  the  demand  for  it. 

Whether  he  will  think  he  has  any  amends  made  him  by  the 
following  illustrations  of  what  seemed  most  to  require  them,  I 
myself  am  by  no  means  a  proper  judge. 

There  are  two  ways  in  which  the  subject  of  morals  may  be 
treated.  One  begins  from  inquiring  into  the  abstract  relations  of 
things :  the  other  from  a  matter  of  fact,  namely,  what  the  parti- 
cular nature  of  man  is,  its  several  parts,  their  economy  or  consti- 

'  The  Fre&ce  stands  exactly  as  ir  did  before  the  wcond  edition  of  the 
Sermons. 
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tuiion ;  from  whence  it  proceeds  to  cletermine  what  course  of  life 
it  is,  which  is  correspondent  to  this  whole  nature.  In  the  former 
method  the  conclusion  is  expressed  thus,  that  vice  is  contraiy  to 
the  nature  and  reason  of  things :  in  the  latter,  that  it  is  a  viola^ 
tion  or  breaking  in  upon  our  own  nature.  Thus  they  both  lead 
us  to  the  same  thing,  our  obligations  to  the  practice  of  yirtue ; 
and  thus  they  exceedingly  strengthen  and  enforce  each  other. 
The  first  seems  th^  most  direct  formal  proof,  and  in  some  respects 
the  least  liable  to  cavil  and  dispute :  the  latter  is  in  a  peculiar 
manner  adapted  to  satisfy  a  fair  mind;  and  is  more  eaaOyap^ 
plicable  to  the  several  particular  relations  and  circumstancea 
in  life. 

The  following  Discourses  proceed  chiefly  in  this  latter  method* 
The  three  first  wholly.  They  were  intended  to  explain  what  is 
meant  by  the  nature  of  man,  when  it  is  said  that  virtue  consists  in 
following,  and  vice  in  deviating  from  it  ^ ;  and  by  explaining  to 
show  that  the  assertion  is  true.  That  the  ancient  moralists  had 
some  inward  feeling  or  other,  which  they  chose  to  express  in  this 
manner,  that  man  is  bom  to  virtue,  that  it  consists  in  following 
nature,  and  that  vice  is  more  contrary  to  this  nature  than  tortures 
or  death,  their  works  in  our  hands  are  instances.  Now  a  person 
who  found  no  mystery  in  this  way  of  speaking  of  the  ancients ; 
who,  without  being  very  explicit  with  himself,  kept  to  his  natural 
feeling,  went  along  with  them,  and  found  within  himself  a  fiill 
conviction,  that  what  they  laid  down  was  just  and  true ;  such  a 
one  would  probably  wonder  to  see  a  point,  in  which  he  never  per- 
ceived any  difficulty,  so  laboured  as  this  is,  in  the  second  and  third 
Sermons ;  insomuch  perhaps  as  to  be  at  a  loss  for  the  occasion^ 
scope,  and  drift  of  them.  But  it  need  not  be  thought  strajige 
that  this  manner  of  expression,  though  familiar  witn.  them,  and 
if  not  usually  carried  so  far,  yet  not  imcommon  amongst  ourselves, 
should  want  explaining ;  since  there  are  several  perceptions  daily 
felt  and  spoken  of,  which  yet  it  may  not  be  very  easy  at  first 
view  to  explicate,  to  distinguish  from  all  others,  and  ascertain 

*  Butler's  sympathieg,  as  to  philosophical  doctrine,  are  undoubtedly  with 
the  Stoics.  In  order  to  describe  the  peculiar  sentiment  of  rejection  and  dis- 
approval with  which  we  regard  actions  unjust  or  otherwise  wrong,  he 
borrows  the  formula  of  the  Stoics,  which  Cicero  had  borrowed  before  him, 
and  in  which  such  actions  are  said  to  be  contrary  to  nature.  See  Cicero  "De 
Officiis,"  iii.  4, — "  Redeo  ad  fonnulam,  Detrahere  aliquid  alteri,  et  hominem 
hominis  incommodo  suum  augere  commodum,  magis  est  contra  naturam  quam 
mors,  quam  paupertas,  quam  dolor,  quam  caetera,  quae  possunt  aut  corpori 
accidere  aut  rebus  extemis."  And  in  his  "  Dissertation  on  Virtue,"  p.  334, 
Butler  quotes  the  commencement  of  that  classical  work  of  the  later  Stoics* 
Arrian's  Epictettis ;  in  which  we  read  that,  *'  Of  the  other  faculties,  you 
will  find  none  which  contemplates  itself,  still  less  which  approves  or  dis- 
approves its  own  acts,"  which  way  of  speaking,  Butler  says,  he  has  adopted 
*'  as  the  most  full  and  least  liable  to  cavil."—  Whewell,     (Ed,) 
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exactly  what  the  idea  or  perception  is.  The  many  treatises  upon 
the  passions  are  a  proof  of  this ;  since  so  many  would  never  have 
undertaken  to  unfold  their  several  complications,  and  trace  and 
resolve  them  into  their  principles,  if  they  had  thought  what  they 
were  endeavouring  to  show  was  obvious  to  eveiy  one,  who  felt  and 
talked  of  those  passions.  Thus,  though  there  seems  no  ground  to 
doubt,  but  that  the  generalitv  of  mankind  have  the  inward  per- 
ception expressed  so  commonly  in  that  manner  by  the  ancient 
moralists,  more  than  to  doubt  whether  they  have  those  passions ; 
yet  it  app/sared  of  use  to  unfold  that  inward  conviction,  and  lay 
it  open  m  a  more  explicit  manner,  than  I  had  seen  done ;  especially 
when^there  were  not  wanting  persons,  who  manifestly  mistook  the 
whole  thing,  and  so  had  great  reason  to  express  themselves  dis- 
satisfied with  it.  A  late  author  of  great  and  deserved  reputation 
says,  that  to  place  virtue  in  following  nature,  is  at  best  a  loose 
"way  of  talk.  And  he  has  reason  to  say  this,  if  what  I  think  he 
intends  to  express,  though  with  great  decency,  be  true,  that  scarce 
any  other  sense  can  be  put  upon  those  words,  but  acting  as  any  of 
the  several  parts,  without  distinction,  of  a  man's  nature  happened 
most  to  incline  him  ^ 

Whoever  thinks  it  worth  while  to  consider  this  matter  thoroughly, 
should  begin  with  stating  to  himself  exactly  the  idea  of  a  system, 
economy,  or  constitution  of  any  particular  nature,  or  particular 
anythii^ ;  and  he  will,  I  suppose,  find,  that  it  is  a  one  or  a  whole, 
made  up  of  several  parts ;  but  yet,  that  the  several  parts  even  con- 
sidered as  a  whole  do  not  complete  the  idea,  unless  in  the  notion 
of  a  whole  you  include  the  relations  and  respects  which  those 
parts  have  to  each  other.  Eveiy  work  both  of  nature  and  of  art 
is  a  system :  and  as  every  particular  thing,  both  natural  and  arti- 
ficial, is  for  some  use  or  purpose  out  of  and  beyond  itself,  one  may 
add,  to  what  has  been  already  brought  into  the  idea  of  a  system, 
its  conduciveness  to  this  one  or  more  ends.  Let  us  instance  in  a 
watch— Suppose  the  several  parts  of  it  taken  to  pieces,  and  placed 
apart  from  each  other;  let  a  man  have  ever  so  exact  a  notion  of 
these  several  parts,  unless  he  considers  the  respects  and  relations 
which  they  have  to  each  other,  he  will  not  have  anything  like  the 
idea  of  a  "watch.  Suppose  these  several  parts  brought  together 
and  any  how  united :  neither  will  he  yet,  be  the  union  ever  so 
close,  have  an  idea  which  will  bear  any  resemblance  to  that  of  a 
watch.  But  let  him  view  those  several  parts  put  together,  or  con* 
sider  them  as  to  be  put  together  in  the  manner  of  a  watch ;  let 
him  form  a  notion  of  the  relations  which  those  several  parts  have 
to  each  other — all  conducive  in  their  respective  ways  to  this  pur- 
pose, showing  the  hour  of  the  day ;  and  then  he  has  the  idea  of  a 
watch.  Thus  it  is  with  regard  to  the  inward  frame  of  man. 
Appetites,  passions,  afiections,  and  the  principle  of  reflection;  con* 

>  Beligion  of  Nature  Delineated,  ed.  1724,  pp.  22,  23. 
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aidered  merely  as  the  several  parts  of  onr  inward  oatoze,  do  not 
at  all  giye  us  an  idea  of  the  system  or  constitntion  of  this  nature; 
because  the  constitution  is  formed  by  somewhat  not  yet  taken  inio 
consideration,  namely,  by  the  relations  which  these  sereral  parti 
have  to  each  other;  the  chief  of  which  is  the  aathoiity  of  reflee^ 
tion  or  conscience.  It  is  from  considering  the  relations  which  the 
several  appetites  and  passions  in  the  inward  frame  have  to  each 
other,  and,  above  all,  the  supremacy  of  reflectkm  or  oonsc&oiee^ 
that  we  get  the  idea  of  the  system  or  constitution  of  human 
nature.  And  from  the  idea  itself  it  will  as  fully  appear,  that  this 
our  nature,  i,  e.,  constitution,  is  adapted  to  virtue,  as  from  the  idea 
of  a  watch  it  appears,  that  its  nattire,  t.  €.,  constitution  or  flg^atera, 
is  adapted  to  measure  time.  What  infeu^t  or  event  common^ 
happens  is  nothing  to  this  question.  Every  work  of  art  is  apA  to 
be  out  of  order :  but  this  is  so  far  from  being  according  to  iti 
system,  that  let  the  disorder  increase,  and  it  will  totally  destroy 
it^  This  is  mereljr  by  way  of  explanation,  what  aa  ecanoaoDry, 
system,  or  constitution  is.  And  thus  fax  the  cases  are  perfeetly 
parallel.  If  we  go  further,  there  is  indeed  a  difference,  nothing  to 
the  present  purpose,  but  too  important  a  one  ever  to  be  omitted. 
A  machine  is  inanimate  and  passive :  but  we  are  agents^  Our 
constitution  is  put  in  our  own  power.  We  are  charged  with  it; 
and  therefore  are  accountable  for  any  disorder  or  violation  of  it. 

Thus  nothing  can  possibly  be  more  contarary  to  nature  than  vice; 
meaning  by  nature  not  only  the  several  parts  of  our  internal  teme^ 
but  also  the  constitution  of  it.  Poverty  and  disgrace^  tortures  and 
death,  are  not  so  contrary  to  it.  Misery  and  injustice  are  indeed 
equally  contrary  to  some  different  parts  of  our  nature  takctt 
singly :  but  injustice  is  moreover  contraiy  to  the  whole  constita- 
tion  of  the  nature. 

If  it  be  asked,  whether  this  constitution  be  really  what  tiioM 
philosophers  meant,  and  whether  they  would  have  explained 
themselves  in  this  manner;  the  answer  is  the  same,  as  if  it  shocdd 
be  asked,  whether  a  person,  who  had  often  used  the  vnad  remnt^ 
fnentj  and  felt  the  thing,  would  have  explained  this  passion  ex- 
actly in  the  same  manner,  in  which  it  is  done  in  one  of  these 
Discourses.  As  I  have  no  doubt,  but  that  this  is  a  true  accomii 
of  that  passion,  which  he  referred  to  and  intended  to  express  by 
<^e  word  resentment;  so  I  have  no  doubt,  but  that  this  is  the  tnie 
account  of  the  ground  of  that  conviction  whieh  Ihey  r^erred  to, 

'  Whatever  has  a  tendency  to  destroy  a  systeiii  or  constitntion  shows 
that  it  is  itself  no  part  of  that  system,  hut  something  alien  and  foreign  to 
it.  It  is  a  maxim  in  the  moiul  as  well  as  in  the  physical  wodd,  ihBi 
nothing  destroys  itself. — Ed. 

*  See  the  point  of  Free  Will  worked  out  more  ftilly  in  die  Andogj, 
P^  i.  cfa.  Ti.  on  '  Necessity.'  "  As  a  matter  of  fisKt/'  says  ova*  author,  "  «• 
are  treated  by  God  as  free  agents :  and  that  is  our  best  proof  that  we  art 
free."— jffd.  - 
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when  they  said,  Tiee  wm  eontraiy  to  nature.  And  tilMmgh  it 
siMuld  be  tiiought  that  thej  meant  no  more  than  tlukt  Wee  waa 
oontarary  to  the  higher  and  better  part  of  our  nature;  even  this 
implies  such  a  constitution  as  I  have  endeavoured  to  exfdaia. 
For  the  yery  terms,  higher  and  better,  imply  a  rehttioa  or  respect 
of  parts  to  eaeh  other;  and  these  rdaii^e  parts,  being  in  one  and 
ihe  same  nature,  iom  a  eonstitntion,  and  are  the  yery  idea  of  it 
They  had  a  peroeption  that  injustiee  was  contraiy  to  their  naiuro, 
and  that  pain  was  so  also.  They  obseryed  these  two  perceptions 
totally  different,  not  in  d^ree,  bat  in  kind :  and  the  reflecting 
upon  eadi  of  them,  as  they  thus  stood  in  their  natne,  wrought  a 
full  intnitiye  eonyiction,  that  more  was  due,  and  of  rieht  bdonged 
to  one  of  these  inward  peroeptioBs,  tlum  to  the  o&er :  that  it 
demanded  in  all  cases  to  goyem  such  a  creature  as  man.  So  thatt, 
upon  the  whole,  this  is  a  fair  and  true  acooont  of  what  was  tibe 
ground  of  their  conviction ;  of  what  Ihey  intended  to  vder  to, 
when  they  said,  yirtue  consisted  in  following  nature :  a  manner  of 
spring  not  loose  and  nndetetminate,  biU  dear  and  distinet, 
strictly  just  and  true. 

Though  I  am  persuaded  the  force  of  this  oonyiction  is  felt  by 
ahnost  eyery  one ;  yet  since,  considered  as  an  argument  and  put  in 
words,  it  appears  somewhat  abstruse,  and  since  ihe  connection  of 
it  is  broken  in  the  first  three  Sermons,  it  may  mot  be  amiss  to  giye 
the  reader  the  whole  argument  here  in  one  yiew. 

Mankind  has  various  instincts  and  nrindples  of  acti<m,  as  brute 
creatures  have;  some  leading  most  direetiy  and  immediately  to 
the  good  of  thp  community,  and  some  most  dinectly  to  pxivate 
good. 

Man  has  several  which  brutes  have  not ;  particularly  reflection 
or  conscience,  an  ^probation  of  some  principles  or  actions,  and 
disapprobation  of  others. 

Brutes  obey  their  instincts  or  prindples  of  action,  according  to 
certain  rules;  suppose  the  constitution  of  their  Ixnly,  and  the 
objects  around  them. 

The  generality  of  mankind  also  obey  their  instincts  and  prin- 
ciples, all  of  them ;  those  propensions  we  call  good,  as  well  as  the 
bad,  according  to  the  same  rules;  namely,  the  constitution  of  their 
iwdy,  and  the  external  circumstances  which  they  are  in.  [There- 
fore it  tB  not  a  true  representation  of  mankind  to  affirm,  that  they 
are  wholly  governed  by  self-love*,  the  love  of  power,  and  sensual 
uypetites:  since,  as  on  the  one  iuutd  ihey  are  often  actuated  by 
tnese,  without  any  regard  to  right  or  wrong ;  so  on  the  other  it  is 
manifest  fact,  that  the  same  persons,  the  generality,  are  frequently 
influenced  by  friendship^  compassion,  gratitude;  and  even  a 
general  abhorrence  of  what  is  base,  and  l^ing  of  what  is  fair  and 
Just,  takes  its  turn  amongst  the  other  motives  of  action.    This  is 

*  Me  aUiides  bese  eanialiy  to  tke  theory  of  HoUmi,  wbicli  be  eontroveiti 
at  greater  length  in  Senptoa  i.  and  the  K«te8  tfaeie  added. — £d. 
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ibe  partial  ioadequaie  notion  of  human  nature  treated  of  in  the 
first  PiscouTse :  and  it  is  by  this  nature,  if  one  may  speak  so,  that 
the  world  is  in  fact  influenced^  and  kept  in  that  tolerable  order,  in 
which  it  is.] 

Brutes,  in  acting  according  to  the  rules  before  mentioned,  their 
bodily  constitution  and  circumstances,  act  suitably  to  their  whole 
nature.  [It,  is,  howeyer  to  be  distinctly  noted,  that  the  reason  why 
we  affirm  this  is  not  merely  that  brutes  in  fact  act  so;  for  this 
alone,  howeyer  uniyersal,  does  not  at  all  determine,  whether 
such  course  of  action  be  correspondent  to  their  whole  nature: 
but  the  reason  of  the  assertion  is,  that  as  in  acting  thus  they 
plainly  act  conformably  to  somewhat  in  their  nature,  so,  from  aU 
obseryations  we  are  able  to  make  upon  them,  there  does  not  apnear 
the  least  groimd  to  imagine  them  ^o  haye  anything  else  in  weir 
nature,  wmch  requires  a  difierent  rule  or  course  of  action.] 

Mankind  also  in  acting  thus  would  act  suitably  to  their  whole 
nature,  if  no  more  were  to  be  said  of  man's  nature  than  what  has 
been  now  said ;  if  that,  as  it  is  a  true,  were  also  a  complete  adequate 
account  of  our  nature. 

But  that  is  not  a  complete  account  of  man's  nature.  Somewhat 
further  must  be  brought  in  to  giye  us  an  adequate  notion  of  it; 
namely,  that  one  of  those  principles  of  action,  conscience  or  reflec- 
tion, compared  with  the  rest  as  they  all  stand  together  in  the 
nature  of  man,  plainly  bears  upon  it  marks  of  authority^  oyer  all 
the  rest,  and  cliums  the  absolute  direction  of  them  all,  to  allow  or 
forbid  their  gratification :  a  disapprobation  of  reflection  bein^  in 
itself  a  principle  manifestly  superior  to  a  mere  pfopension.  And 
the  contusion  is,  that  to  allow  no  more  to  this  sup^or  principle 
or  part  of  our  nature,  than  to  other  parts ;  to  let  it  goyem  and 
guide  only  occasionally  in  common  with  the  rest,  as  its  turn 
happens  to  come,  from  the  temper  and  circumstances  one  happens 
to  be  in;  this  is  not  to  act  conformably  to  the  constitution  of 
man :  neither  can  any  human  creature  be  said  to  act  conformably 
to  his  constitution  of  nature^,  unless  he  allows  to  that  superior 
principle  the  absolute  authority  which  is  due  to  it.  And  this 
conclusion  is  abundantly  confirmed  from  hence,  that  one  may 
determine  what  course  of  action  the  economy  of  man's  nature 
requires,  without  so  much  as  knowing  in  what  degrees  of  strenfftk 
the  sey^ul  principles  preyail,  or  which  of  them  haye  actually  the 
greatest  influence. 

The  practical  reason  of  insisting  so  much  upon  this  natural 

^  It  is,  in  the  language  of  ancient  philosophy,  vo  nytfiMuh,  It  nles,  or 
at  least  is  intended  to  role,  over  the  other  principles  of  man's  nature ;  and 
when  it  does  not  exercise  this  authoritatiye  control,  so  far  the  purposes  of 
God  are  set  aside,  the  divinely-ordered  system  is  broken  in  upon,  and 
disorder  ensues.     It  must  rule  alone  and  supreme. — Ed. 

*  It  is  only  when  by  **  nature  "  we  understand  the  ichoU  c<HUtitatHm  of 
man's  moral  nature  thus  drawn  out,  that  the  words  of  the  poet  are  tme : 
"  Nunquam  ahnd  natuniy  alind  sapientia  dicit.** — Jiry.     (BdL) 
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autlioritj  of  the  principle  of  reflection  or  conscience  is,  that  it 
eeems  in  great  measure  oyerlooked  by  many,  who  are  by  no  means 
the  worst  sort  of  men.  It  is  thought  sufficient  to  abstain  from 
gross  wickedness,  and  to  be  humane  and  kind  to  such  as  happen 
to  come  in  their  way.  Whereas  in  reality  the  very  constitution 
of  our  nature  requires  that  we  bring  our  whole  conduct  before 
this  superior  faculty ;  wait  its  determination ;  enforce  upon  our- 
selves its  authority,  and  make  it  the  business  of  our  lives,  as  it  is 
absolutely  the  whole  business  of  a  moral  agent,  to  conform  ourselves 
to  it.  This  is  the  true  meaning  of  that  ancient  precept,  Beverence 
thytdf. 

The  not  taking  into  consideration  this  authority,  which  is 
implied  in  the  idea  of  reflex  approbation  or  disapprobation,  seems 
a  material  deficiency  or  omission  in  Lord  Shaftesbury's  Inquiry 
concerning  Virtue.    He  has  shown  beyond  all  contradiction,  that 
virtue  is  naturally  the  interest  or  happiness,  and  vice  the  misery*, 
of  such  a  creature  as  man,  placed  in  the  circumstances  which  we 
are  in  this  world.    But  suppose  there  are  particular  exceptions : 
a  case  which  this  author  was  unwilling  to  put,  and  yet  surely  it 
is  to  be  put :  or  suppose  a  case  which  he  has  put  and  determined, 
that  of  a  sceptic  not  convinced  of  this  happy  tendency  of  virtue, 
or  being  of  a  contrary  opinion.     His  determination  is,  that  it 
would  be  withovt  remedy  .    One  may  say  more  explicitly,  that 
leaving  out  the  authority  of  reflex  approbation  or  disapprobation, 
fiuch  a  one  would  be  under  an  obligation  to  act  viciously ;  since 
interest,  one's  own  happiness,  is  a  manifest  obligation,  and  there 
is  not  supposed  to  be  any  other  obligation  in  the  case.  *'  But  does 
it  much  mend  the  matter  to  take  in  that  natural  authority  of 
xeflection  ?    There  indeed  would  be  an  obligation  to  virtue ;  but 
would  not  the  obligation  from  supposed  interest  on  the  side  of 
vice  remain  1"    If  it  should,  yet  to  be  under  two  contrary  obliga- 
tions, i.  e.,  under  none  at  all,  would  not  be  exactly  the  same,  as  to 
be  under  a  formal  obligation  to  be  vicious,  or  to  be  in  circum- 
stances in  which  the  constitution  of  man's  nature  plainly  required 
that  vice  should  be  preferred.    But  the  obligation  on  the  side  of 
interest  really  does  not  remain.    For  the  natural  authority  of  the 
principle  of  reflection  is  an  obligation  the  most  near  and  intimate, 
the  most  certain  and  known  ;  whereas  the  contrary  obligation  can 
9it  the  utmost  appear  no  more  than  probable ;  since  no  man  can  be 

*  Thus  far  Paley  also  proceeds  in  his  "  Moral  Philosophy,"  Book  ii.  ch.  v. 
^*  The  method  of  coining  at  the  will  of  GK)d  concerning  every  action  by  the 
light  of  nature,  is  to  inquire  into  the  tendency  of  that  action  to  promote  or 
diminish  the  general  happiness"  Butler  would  of  course  allow  the  identity 
of  Virtue  and  Happiness,  so  far  as  ta  say  that  where  there  is  not  Virtue, 
there  can  be  no  Happiness ;  hut  he  would  make  Happiness  to  consist  in 
Virtue,  not  the  latter  in  the  former.  See  especially  Serm.  xii.  on  the  "  Love 
of  our  2?eighbour/'  and  the  Notes  in  loco. — ^d» 

-  Characteristics,  v.  ii.  p.  69. 
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certain  in  any  cireamstaaces  that  rice  is  )us  interest  in  tkt 
present  world,  much  less  can  he  he  certain  against  another :  and 
thus  ihe  certain  ohliffation  would  entirely  supersede  and  destoc^ 
the  uncertain  one;  which  jet  would  have  been'of  real  f(»ve  with* 
out  the  former. 

In  truth,  the  taking  in  this  consideration  totally  diaages  the 
whole  state  of  the  case ;  and  shows,  what  this  author  does  not 
seem  to  hare  heen  aware  of,  that  the  greatest  degree  of  soepticiBm 
which  he  thought  possible  will  still  leate  men  under  the  strietest 
moral  obligations,  whateyer  their  opini<m  he  concerning  the  hap- 
piness of  yirtue.  For  that  mankind  upon  reflection  felt  an  iqypio- 
nation  of  what  was  good,  and  disa^jprofoation  of  the  contrary,  he 
thought  a  plain  matter  of  fact,  as  it  undoubtedly  is,  which  none 
could  deny,  but  fr<»n  mere  affectatioB.  Take  in,  then,  i^at  avthe- 
rity  and  obligation,  which  is  a  constituent  part  cf  this  reflex 
api»robation,  and  it  will  undeniably  f<41ow,  though  a  nan  shonld 
doubt  of  everything  else,  yet,  that  he  would  stSl  remain  under 
the  nearest  and  most  certain  obligation  to  the  practice  of  inrtoje; 
an  obligation  implied  in  the  very  idea  of  virtue,  in  the  very  idea 
of  reflex  approbation. 

And  how  little  influence  soever  this  obligation  alone  can  be 
expected  to  have  in  fact  upon  mankind,  yet  one  may  appeal  even 
to  interest  and  self-love,  and  ask,  since  from  man's  nature,  con- 
dition, and  the  shortness  of  life,  so  little,  so  very  little  indeed,  can 
possibly  in  any  case  be  gained  by  vice ;  whether  it  be  so  prodigions 
a  thing  to  sacrifice  that  Httle  to  the  most  intimate  <^  all  oUiga- 
tions;  and  which  a  man  cannot  transgress  without  being  self- 
condemned,  and,  unless  he  has  corrupt^  his  nature,  without  real 
self-dislike :  this  question,  I  say,  may  be  asked,  even  upon  suppo- 
sition that  the  prospect  of  a  future  life  were  ever  so  uncertain. 

The  observation,  that  man  is  thus  by  his  veir  nature  a  law  to 
himself,  pursued  to  its  just  consequences,  is  of  the  utmost  impor- 
tance; because  from  it  it  will  fellow,  that  though  men  should, 
through  stupidity  or  speculative  scepticism,  be  ignorant  of,  or  dis« 
believe,  any  authority  in  the  universe  to  punish  the  violation  of 
this  law;  yet,  if  there  should  be  such  authority,  they  would  be  as 
really  liable  to  punishment,  as  though  they  had  been  beftMr^und 
convinced,  that  such  pimishment  would  follow.  For  in  whatever 
sense  we  understand  justice,  even  supposing,  what  I  tiiink  would 
be  verjT  presumptuous  to  assert,  that  the  ^id  of  divine  pnnish- 
ment  is  no  other  than  that  of  civil  punishment,  namely,  to  ]^revent 
future  mischief;  upon  this  bold  supposition,  ignorance  or  disbelief 
of  the  sanction  would  by  no  means  exempt  even  from  this  jwstioe : 
because  it  is  not  foreknowledge  of  the  punifldunent  which  nadeis 
us  obnoxious  to  it,  but  merely  violating  a  known  obUgatioii. 

And  here  it  comes  in  one's  way  to  take  notice  of  a  manitet  enrer 
or  mistake  in  the  author  now  cited,  unless  perhaps  he  has  in- 
cautiously expressed  himself  so  as  to  be  naisnnderstood ;  namely, 
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thftt  it  is  mtdioe  otdy;andnot^oodfiess,  vfhieh  can  mate  vs  afrcddK 
Whereas  in  reality,  coodnesB  ib  the  natuiai  and  just  object  of  the 
greatest  fear  to  an  ill  man.  Malice  may  be  appeased  or  satiated ; 
humour  may  change,  but  goodness  is  a  fixed,  steady,  immoTable 
principle  of  action.  If  either  of  the  former  holds  the  swoid  of 
justice,  there  is  plainly  ground  for  the  greatest  of  crimes  to  hope 
for  impunity :  but  if  it  be  goodness,  there  can  be  no  possible  hope, 
whilst  the  reasons  of  things,  or  the  ends  of  goyemment,  call  for 
punishment.  Thus  every  one  sees  how  much  greater  chance  of 
impunity  an  ill  man  has  in  a  partial  administration,  than  in 
a  just  and  upright  one.  It  is  said,  that  the  ifitereit  or  good  of  ike 
vkole  nmgt  oe  the  interesC  of  the  univerdd  Being,  and  that  he  cam 
have  no  other.  Be  it  so.  This  author  has  proTcd,  that  Tioe  is 
naturaUy  the  misery  of  mankind  in  this  world.  Consequently  it 
was  far  the  good  of  the  whole  that  it  should  be  so.  What  shadow 
of  reason,  then,  is  tiiere  to  assert  that  this  maj  not  be  the  case 
hereafter  ?  Danger  of  future  punishment  (and  if  there  foe  danger^ 
there  is  ground  of  fear)  no  more  supposes  malice,  than  the  present 
feeling  of  pimishment  does. 

The  Sermon  i^n  the  Procter  of  Balaam^  and  that  upon  Se^" 
deceit,  both  relate  to  one  subject.  I  am  persuaded,  that  a  rerf 
great  part  of  the  wickedness  of  the  world  is,  one  way  or  other^ 
owing  to  the  self-^Murtiality^  self-flattery,  and  self-deeeit,  en- 
iieaToured  there  to  be  laid  open  and  explained.  It  is  to  be 
observed  amongst  persons  of  the  lowest  rank,  in  proportion  to  their 
compass  of  thought,  as  much  as  amongst  men  of  education  and 
improvement.  It  seems,  that  people  are  capable  of  being  thus 
arttul  with  themselves,  in  proportion  as  they  are  capable  of  bemg 
80  with  others.  Those  who  have  taken  notice  that  th^re  is  reaMj 
such  a  thing,  namely,  plain  falseness  and  insincerity  in  men  with 
regard  to  themselves,  will  readily  see  the  drift  and  design  of  these 
Discourses :  and  notiiing  that  I  can  add  will  explain  the  design 
of  them  to  him,  who  has  not  beforehand  remarkeo,  at  least,  s(mi«^ 
what  of  the  character.  And  yet  the  admonitions  they  contain 
jmay  be  as  much  wanted  by  such  a  person,  as  by  others  ;  for  it  ifi 
to  be  noted,  that  a  man  may  be  entirely  possessed  by  this  unlair- 
neaa  of  mind,  without  having  the  least  q»eculative  notion  what  the 
thing  is. 

The  account  given  of  JResentment  in  the  eighth  Sermon  is  In- 
troductoiy  to  the  following  one  upon  ForavDenesa  of  Injuries.  It 
may  possibly  have  appeared  to  some,  at  first  sight^  a  strange  as- 
sertion, that  injury  is  the  only  natural  object  of  settled  resent- 
ment or  that  men  do  not  in  fact  resent  deliberately  anything 
hut  under  this  appearance  of  injury.  But  I  must  desire  the 
reader  not  to  take  any  assertion  alone  by  itself  but  to  consider  the 
whole  of  what  is  said  upon  it :  because  this  is  iMCflSsary,  not  oilj 
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in  order  to  judge  of  the  truth  of  it,  but  often,  such  is  the  nature 
of  language,  to  see  the  yery  meaning  of  the  assertion.  Particularly 
as  to  wis,  injury  and  injustice  is,  in  the  Sermon  itself  explained 
to  mean,  not  only  the  more  gross  and  shocking  instances  of  wicked- 
ness, but  also  contempt,  scorn,  neglect,  any  sort  of  disagreeable 
behaviour  towards  a  person,  which  he  thinks  other  than  what  is 
due  to  him.  And  the  general  notion  of  injury  or  wrong  plainly 
comprehends  this,  though  tbe  words  are  mostly  confined  to  the 
higher  degrees  of  it. 

Forgiveness  of  injuries  is  one  of  the  very  few  moral  obligations 
which  has  been  disputed.  But  the  proof,  that  it  is  really  an 
obligation,  what  our  nature  and  condition  require,  seems  very 
obvious,  were  it  only  from  the  consideration,  that  revenge  is  doing 
harm  merely  for  harm's  sake.  And  as  to  the  love  of  our  enemies ; 
resentment  cannot  supersede  the  obligation  to  universal  benevo- 
lence, unless  they  are  in  the  nature  of  the  thing  inconsistent^ 
which  they  plainly  are  not  *. 

.  This  divine  precept,  to  forgive  injuries  and  love  our  enemies, 
though  to  be  met  with  in  Oentile  moralists,  yet  is  in  a  peculiar 
sense  a  precept  of  Christianity ;  as  our  Saviour  has  insisted  more 
upon  it  than  upon  any  other  single  virtue.  One  reason  of  this 
doubtless  is,  that  it  so  peculiarly  becomes  an  imperfect,  &ulty 
creature.  But  it  may  be  observed  also,  that  a  virtuous  temper  of 
mind,  consciousness  of  innocence,  and  good  meaning  towards  every- 
body, and  a  strong  feeling  of  injustice  and  injury,  may  itsel^^  such 
is  the  imperfection  of  our  virtue,  lead  a  person  to  violate  this  ob- 
ligation, if  he  be  not  upon  his  guard.  And  it  may  well  be  sup- 
posed, that  this  is  another  reason  why  it  is  so  much  insisted  upon 
by  him,  who  knew  what  was  in  man. 

The  chief  design  of  the  eleventh  Discourse  is  to  state  the  notion 
of  s^f-love  and  disinterestedness,  in  order  to  show  that  benevo- 
lence is  not  more  unfriendly  to  seK-love,  than  any  other  particular 
affection  whatever.  There  is  a  strange  affectation  in  many  people 
of  explaining  away  all  particular  affections,  and  representing  the 
whole  of  life  as  nothing  but  one  continued  exercise  of  self-love. 
Hence  arises  that  surprising  confusion  and  perplexity  in  the 
Epicureans'  of  old,  Hobbes,  the  author  of  EeflectioTis,  JSentenoes,  ef 
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'  One  need  only  look  into  Torqnatus^s  account  of  the  Epicurean  systeniy 
in  Cicero's  first  book,  "  De  Finibus/'  to  see  in  what  a  surprising  manner  this 
was  done  by  them.  Thus  the  desire  of  praise,  and  of  being  beloved,  he 
explains  to  be  no  other  than  desire  of  safety :  regard  to  our  country,  even 
in  the  most  virtuous  character,  to  be  nothing  but  regard  to  onrselvea.  The 
author  of  "  Reflections,  &c.,  Morales/'  says,  '*  Curiosity  proceeds  from  in- 
terest or  pride ;  which  pride  also  would  doubtless  have  been  explained  to  be 
self-love." — ^P.  85,  ed.  1725.  As  if  there  were  no  such  passions  in  mankind 
as  desire  of  esteem,  or  of  being  beloved,  or  of  knowledge.  Hobbea's 
account  of  the  affections  of  good-vnll  and  pity  are  instances  of  the  same  kind. 
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Maxtmes  Morales,  and  this  whole  set  of  writers ;  the  confusion  of 
calling  actions  interested  which  are  done  in  contradiction  to  the 
most  manifest  known  interest,  merely  for  the  gratification  of  a 
pesent  passion.  Now  all  this  confusion  might  easily  be  avoided, 
oy  stating  to  ourselves  wherein  the  idea  of  self-love  in  general 
consists,  as  distinguished  from  all  particular  movements  towards 
particular  external  objects ;  the  appetites  of  sense,  resentment, 
compassion,  curiosity,  ambition,  and  the  rest  ^  When  this  is  done, 
if  the  words  selfish  and  interested  cannot  be  parted  with,  but  must 
be  applied  to  everything ;  yet,  to  avoid  such  total  confusion  of 
all  language,  let  the  distinction  be  made  by  epithets :  and  the  first 
may  be  caUed  cool  or  settled  selfishness,  and  the  other  passionate 
or  sensual  selfishness.  But  the  most  natural  way  of  speaking 
plainly  is,  to  call  the  first  only,  self-love,  and  the  actions  proceed- 
ing from  it,  interested  :  and  to  say  of  the  latter,  that  they  are  not 
love  to  ourselves,  but  movements  towards  somewhat  external: 
honour,  power,  the  harm  or  good  of  another :  and  that  the  pursuit 
of  these  external  objects,  so  far  as  it  proceeds  from  these  move- 
ments (for  it  may  proceed  from  self-love  2),  is  no  otherwise  in- 
terested, than  as  every  action  of  every  creature  must,  from  the 
xiature  of  the  thing,  be ;  for  no  one  can  act  but  from  a  desire,  or 
choice,  or  preference  of  his  own* 

Self-love  and  any  particular  passion  may  be  joined  together ; 
and  from  this  complication,  it  becomes  impossible  in  numberless 
instances  to  determine  precisely,  how  far  an  action,  perhaps  even 
of  one's  own,  has  for  its  principle  general  self-love,  or  some 
particular  passion.  But  this  need  create  no  confusion  in  the  ideas 
themselves  of  self-love  and  particular  passions.  We  distinctly 
discern  what  one  is,  and  what  the  other  are :  though  we  may  he 
uncertain  how  far  one  or  the  other  influences  us.  And  though, 
from  this  uncertainty,  it  cannot  but  be  that  there  will  be  different 
opinions  concerning  mankind,  as  more  or  less  governed  by  in- 
terest ;  and  some  wiU  ascribe  actions  to  self-love,  which  others 
will  ascribe  to  particular  passions :  yet  it  is  absurd  to  say  that 
mankind  are  wholly  actuated  by  either ;  since  it  is  manifest  that 
both  have  their  influence.  For  as,  on  the  one  hand;  men  form  a 
general  notion  of  interest,  some  placing  it  in  one  thing,  and  some 
in  another,  and  have  a  considerable  regard  to  it  throughout  the 
course  of  their  life,  which  is  owing  to  self-love ;  so,  on  the  other 
hand,  they  are  often  set  on  work  by  the  particular  passions  them- 
selves, and  a  considerable  part  of  life  is  spent  m  the  actual 
gratification  of  them,  i.  e.j  is  employed,  not  by  self-love,  but  by  the 
passions. 

Besides,  the  very  idea  of  an  interested  pursuit  necessarily  pre- 
supposes particular  passions  or  appetites ;  since  the  very  idea^  of 
interest  or  happiness  consists  in  this,  that  an  appetite  or  affection 
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enjoys  its  objtei  It  is  not  because  we  Ioto  oonelyes  that  we  find 
delight  in  sach  and  sudi  objects,  but  because  we  haye  particular 
affections  towards  tiiem.  Take  away  these  affections,  and  yea 
leave  self-loye  absolutely  nothing  at  all  to  employ  itself  about  ^; 
no  end  or  object  for  it  to  pursue,  exoepting  only  that  'of  ayoidiBg 
pain.  Indeed  the  Epicureans,  who  maintained  that  absoEiee  <tf 
pain  was  the  highest  happiness,  might,  consistently  with  them- 
pelyes,  deny  all  affection,  and,  if  they  had  so  pleased,  evezy  senraal 
appetite  too :  but  the  yeiy  idea  of  interest  or  happinese  other  than 
ansence  of  pain  implies  particular  appetites  or  passions ;  these 
being  necessary  to  constitute  that  interest  or  happiness. 

The  observation,  that  benevolence  is  no  more  disinterested  than 
any  of  the  common  particular  passions'^,  seems  in  itself  worth 
being  taken  notice  of ;  but  is  insisted  upon  to  obviate  that  seoan, 
which  one  sees  lising  upon  the  faces  of  people  who  are  said  to 
Imow  the  world,  when  mention  is  made  of  a  disinterested, 
generous,  or  pubHcHBpirited  action.  The  truth  of  that  observation 
might  be  made  appear  in  a  more  formal  manner  of  |»'oof :  for  who- 
ever will  consider  all  the  possible  respects  and  relations  which  aaj 
particular  affection  can  have  to  self-love  and  private  interest,  wiU, 
t  think,  see  demonstrably,  that  benevolence  is  not  in  snj  respect 
more  at  variance  with  self-love,  than  any  other  particular  affection 
whatever,  but  that  it  is  in  every  respectj  at  least,  as  friendly  to  it 
,  If  the  observation  be  true,  it  follows,  that  self-love  and  benevo- 
lence, virtue  and  interest,  are  not  to  be  opposed,  but  only  to  be 
distinguished  irom  each  other ;  in  the  same  way  as  virtue  and 
any  other  particular  affection,  love  of  arts,  suppose,  are  to  be  dis- 
tinguished. Everything  is  what  it  is,  and  not  another  thing. 
The  goodness  or  badness  of  actions  does  not  arise  from  hence,  that 
the  epithet,  interested  or  disinterested,  may  be  applied  to  them^ 
any  more  than  that  any  other  indifferent  epithet,  suppose  in- 
quisitive or  jealous,  may  or  may  not  be  applied  to  them ;  not  from 
tneir  being  attended  with  present  or  future  pleasure  or  pain;  but 
fnmi  their  being  what  tney  are;  namely,  what  becomes  sndi 
creatures  as  we  are,  what  the  state  of  the  case  requires,  or  the 
contrary.  Or,  in  other  words,  we  may  judge  and  determine,  that 
an  action  is  morally  good  or  evil,  before  we  so  much  as  consider, 
whether  it  be  interested  or  disinterested.  This  consideration  no 
more  comes  in  to  determine  whether  an  action  be  virtuous,  than 
to  determine  whether  it  be  resentful.  Self-love  in  its  due  degree 
is  as  just  and  morally  good,  as  any  affection  whatever.  BeneTO- 
lence  towards  particular  persons  may  be  to  a  degree  of  weakness, 
and  so  be  blameable :  and  disinterestedness  is  so  feur  from  being  in 
itself  commendable,  that  the  utmost  possible  depravity  whidi  we 
can  in  imagination  conceive,  is  that  of  disinterested  cruelty. 

Heither  does  there  appear  any  reason  to  wish  self-love  were 
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Ipeaker  in  the  genefaliij  of  the  world  thui  it  is.  The  influence 
-which  it  hee  seems  plainly  owing  to  its  being  constant  and 
habitual,  which  it  cannot  but  be,  and  not  to  the  degree  or  strength 
ef  it.  Every  caprice  of  the  imagination,  every  curiosity  of  the 
understanding,  every  affection  of  the  heart,  is  perpetually  showing 
its  weakness,  by  prevailing  over  it.  Men  daily,  hourly  saciiflce 
the  greatest  known  interest,  to  fuicy,  inquisitiveness,  love,  or 
Iiatred^  any  vagrant  inclination.  The  thing  to  be  lam^ited  is^ 
not  that  men  have  so  great  r^ard  to  their  own  good  or  interest 
ifi  the  present  world,  for  they  have  not  enough  ^ ;  but  that  they 
have  so  little  to  the  good  of  others.  And  this  seems  plainly  owing 
to  their  being  so  mudi  engaged  in  the  gratification  of  particular 
passions  unl'riendly  to  benevolence,  and  which  happen  to  be  most 
prevalent  in  them,  much  more  than  to  self-love.  As  a  proof  of 
this  may  be  observed,  that  there  is  no  character  more  void  of 
£iendship,  gratitude,  natural  affection,  love  to  their  country, 
common  justice,  or  more  equally  and  uniformly  hard-hearted,  than 

the  atancUmed  in,  what  is  called,  the  way  of  pleasure ;-hard- 

hearted  aikl  totally  without  feeling  in  behalf  of  others ;  except 
when  they  cannot  escape  the  sight  of  distress,  and  so  are  in- 
terrupted by  it  in  their  pleasures.  And  yet  it  is  ridiculous  to  call 
auch  an  abandoned  course  of  pleasure  interested,  when  the  person 
engaged  in  it  knows  beforehand,  goes  on  under  the  feeling  and 
apprehension,  that  it  will  be  as  ruinous  to  himself,  as  to  those 
vrho  depend  upon  him. 

Upon  the  whole,  if  the  generality  of  mankind  were  to  cultivate 
within  themselves  the  principle  of  self-love ;  if  they  were  to  accus- 
tom themselves  often  to  set  down  and  consider,  what  was  the 
greatest  happiness  they  were  capable  of  attaining  for  themselves 
in  this  life,  and  if  self-love  were  so  strong  and  prevalent,  as  that 
they  would  uniformly  pursue  this  their  supposed  chief  temporal 
good,  without  being  diyerted  from  it  by  any  particular  passion ;  it 
would  manifestly  prevent  numberless  follies  and  vices.  This  was 
in  a  great  measure  the  Epicurean  system  of  philosophy.  It  is 
indeed  by  no  means  the  religious  or  even  moral  institution  of  life. 
Yet,  with  all  the  mistakes  men  would  fall  into  about  interest,  it 
would  be  less  mischievous  than  the  extravagances  of  mere 
appetite,  will,  and  pleasure :  for  certainly  self-love,  though  con- 
fined to  the  interest  of  this  life,  is,  of  the  two,  a  much  better 
^ide  than  passion^,  which  has  absolutely  no  bound  nor  measure, 
but  what  is  set  to  it  by  this  self-love,  or  moral  considerations. 

From  the  distinction  above  made  between  self-love,  and  the 
several  particular  principles  or  affections  in  our  nature,  we  may 
see  how  good  ground  there  was  for  that  assertion,  maintained  by 
the  several  ancient  schools  of  philosophy  against  the  Epicureans, 
namely,  that  virtue  is  to  be  pursued  as  an  end,  eligible  in  and  for 
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itself.  For,  if  there  be  any  principles  or  affections  in  the  mind  of 
man  distinct  from  self-loye,  that  the  things  those  principles  tend 
towards,  or  that  the  objects  of  those  affections  are,  each  of  them^ 
in  themselyes  eligible,  to  be  pursued  upon  its  own  account,  and  to 
be  rested  in  as  an  end,  is  implied  in  the  very  idea  of  such  prin- 
ciple or  affection  ^  They  indeed  asserted  much  higher  things  of 
Tirtue,  and  with  yeiy  good  reason ;  but  to  say  thus  much  of  it, 
that  it  is  to  be  pursued  for  itself,  is  to  say  no  more  of  it,  than  may 
truly  be  said  oi  the  object  of  every  natural  affection  whatever. 

The  <][U6stion,  which  was  a  few  years  ago  disputed  in  France, 
concerning  the  love  of  God,  which  was  there  caJled  enthusiasm, 
as  it  will  everywhere  by  the  generality  of  the  world ;  this  ques- 
tion, I  say,  answers  in  religion  to  that  old  one  in  morals  now  men- 
tioned. And  both  of  them  are,  I  think,  fully  determined  by  the 
same  observation,  namely,  that  the  ver^  nature  of  affection^  the 
idea  itself,  necessarily  implies  resting  in  its  object  as  an  end. 

I  shall  not  here  add  anything  further  to  what  I  have  said  in 
the  two  Discourses \i]^u  that  most  important  subject,  but  only  this: 
that  if  we  are  constituted  such  sort  of  creatures,  as  from  our  very 
nature  to  feel  certain  affections  or  movements  of  mind,  upon  the 
sight  or  contemplation  of  the  meanest  inanimate  part  of  the  crea- 
tion, for  the  flowers  of  the  field  have  their  beauty;  certainly  there 
must  be  somewhat  due  to  him  himself,  who  is  the  Author  and 
€ause  of  all  things;  who  is  more  intimately  present  to  us  than 
anything  else  can  be,  and  with  whom  we  have  a  nearer  and  more 
constant  intercourse,  than  we  can  have  with  any  creature:  there 
must  be  some  movements  of  mind  and  heart  which  correspond  to 
his  perfections,  or  of  which  those  perfections  are  the  natural 
object :  and  that  when  we  are  commanded  to  love  the  Lord  cur 
God  with  aU  our  heart,  and  with  all  our  mind,  and  with  aU  our  mul; 
somewhat  more  must  be  meant  than  merely  that  we  live  in  hope 
of  rewards  or  fear  of  pimishments  from  him ;  somewhat  more  than 
this  must  be  intended :  though  these  regards  themselves  are  most 
just  and  reasonable,  and  absolutely  necessary  to  be  often  recol- 
lected in  such  a  world  as  this. 

It  may  be  proper  just  to  advertise  the  reader,  that  he  is  not  to 
look  for  any  particular  reason  for  the  choice  of  the  greatest  part 
of  these  Discourses ;  their  being  taken  from  amongst  many  others^ 
preached  in  the  same  place,  through  a  course  of  eight  years,  being 
m  great  measure  accidental.  Neither  is  he  to  expect  to  find  any 
other  connection  between  them,  than  that  uniformity  of  thought 
and  design,  which  will  always  be  found  in  the  writings  of  the 
same  person,  when  he  writes  with  simplicity  and  in  earnest. 

,  Staithopb,  SepU  16,  1729. 
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Sermon  I. — ^Upon  Huican  Natubb'.  : 

**  For  as  We  have  many  membexs  in  one  body,  and  all  memben  liave  not 
the  lame  office ;  so  we,  being  many,  are  one  body  in  Christy  and  every 
one  members  one  of  another." — Bom.  zii.  4,  5. 

The  Epistles  in  the  New  Testament  have  all  of  them  a 
particular  reference  to  the  condition  and  usages  of  the 
Christian  world  at  the  time  they  were  written.  Therefore 
as  thej  cannot  be  thoroughly  understood,  unless  that  con- 
dition and  those  usages  are  known  and  attended  to:  so 
^irther,  though  they  be  known,  yet  if  they  be  discontinued 
or  changed;  exhortations,  precepts,  and  illustrations  of 
things,  which  refer  to  such  circumstances  now  ceased  or 
altered,  cannot  at  this  time  be  urged  in  that  mamier,  and 
with  that  force  which  they  were  to  the  primitive  Christians. 
Thus  the  text  now  before  us,  in  its  first  intent  and  design, 
relates  to  the  decent  management  of  those  extraordinary 
gifts  which  were  then  in  the  church^,  but  which  are  now 
totally  ceased.  And  even  as  to  the  allusion  that  toe  are  one 
body  in  Christ;  though  what  the  Apostie  here  intends  is 
equally  true  of  Christians  in  all  circumstances;  and  the 
consideration  of  it  is  plainly  still  an  additional  motive,  over 
and  above  moral  considerations,  to  the  discharge  of  the 
several  duties  and  offices  of  a  Christian :  yet  it  is  manifest 
this  allusion  must  have  appeared  with  much  greater  force 
to  those  ^  who,  by  the  many  difficulties  they  went  through 

Mn  his  ''  Pre&ce/'  Butler  says,  that  "  there  are  two  ways  in  which  the 
0abject  of  morals  may  be  treated/'  the  one  analytical,  the  other  synthetical : 
the  one  dednctiTe,  the  other  indnctiTe ;  the  one  proceeding  downwaids 
from  principles  to  facts,  the  other  ascending  from  facts  to  principles. 
Batler  proceeds  almost  wholly  on  the  hitter  of  these  two  plans;  and  tnese 
first  three  sennons  are  entirely  occupied  with  an  inquiry  into  the  facts  of 
human  nature,  from  which  Butler  argues  out  his  true  theory  of  a  system,  at 
the  head  of  which  sits  Consdenoe  as  supreme. — £d, 

»  1  Cor.  xiL 

'  See  Analogy,  Fart  ii.  ch.  Ti.— "  The  first  Christians  had  higher  evidence 
of  the  miracles  wrought  in  attestation  of  Christianity  than  what  we  have 
now.      They  had  also  a  strong  presumptive  proof  of  the  truth  of  it 

from  the  influence  which  it  had  upon  the  Uyes  of  the  genenlitj 

of  its  professors." — £d, 

0  C 
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for  the  sake  of  their  religion^  wev»  Led  to  keep  always  in 
view  the  relation  USay  stood  ki'  te  their  Saviour,  who  had 
undergone  the  same ;  to  those,  who,  from  the  idolatries  of 
all  around  them,  and  their  iH-treatment,  were  taught  to 
consider  themselvesr  as  not  of  the  world  in  which  ihej 
lived,  hut  as  a  distinct  society  of  themselves;  with  laws 
and  e&ds^  and  princifdes  of  life  aoA  aeti<m,  qnile  eontraij 
to  those  which  the  worid  professed  themselves  at  that  time 
influenced  hy.  Hence  the  relation  of  a  Christian  was  hy 
thei&  considered  as  ncairear  tisian  tkst  of  affinity  aiul  UomL; 
and  they  ahnost  literaUy  eateemed  themscfares  ae  mtmaheta. 
one  of  anothev: 

It  eamiot  indeed  posiiUiy  he  dieniod^  tbrt  oor  beiz^ 
God'»  cieHiiofts,  and  viirliie  hexog  tibsi  natozal  law  we  mm 
boED  trnder,  and  tiie  yAmIq  eoDStitutian  of  man  beng- 
plainly  adapted  to  it,  are'  prior^  ohligstioas  io  pietf  and 
viirtme^  than  the  e<Mieid«aliaa.tfaflt  God  aant  his  9on  into 
ihe  woild.  to  save;  it,  and  tiia  motives'  ynMA  arise  fham  Hie 
pecmliar  lelaAvon  of  ChristiajM,.  as-  memiMisr  aask  of  anolbtr 
under  CShrist  our  biead.  Howevnr,.  tJioa^  all  liiis  Be 
attowod^  as:  it  esfmsssly  is  hy  the  inspired  wrzlevs,  yet  ik  is 
nnuBifeat  that  CShrisftians  «b  tiier  lime  of.  the  zeveladon^  and 
inmiediately  after,  could  not  hot  insist  XBostly  vpaa.  ton^ 
sidearations  of  Ihish  latter  kind. 

These  obBervations  ahov  the  origznBl'  pattieslar  vefer 
ence  of  the  leit;  and  ihe  pecalias  foocs' with  .whiek  Kfaft' 
tjaing  intendttd  hy  the  fldhision;  in  it,  nmst  hove  been  felt  by 
the  primilivB  Christian:  world.  They  likewise  afiBbcd  a 
mscn  for  treating  it  at  this  time,  in:  a.mase  genend  way. 

The  relation  which,  tiia  aevendparts or menbenir of  ftae 
natural  body  have  to  each  other  and,  to  the  whole  body,  is 
here  oompaied  to  the  lelatianwMeh  each  particidar  pefson 
in  society  has  to  Offcber  particular  persons  and  tor  liM  wiM)Je 
society ;  and  the  latter  is  intended  ta  be  lEuatnxtcd  by  l&e 
former.  And  if  there  be  a  hkeneas  between  these  two 
relations,  the  consequenee  is  obvious :  tbat  the  latter  sbaw& 
us  we  were  intend^  to  do^  g^od  to  otheiSf.  aa  the  &imar 

*  *•  Ffior,"  nterior,  tii4  ii,  is  foaxt  of  tiflto;  iMt  avperwr  cr  a**  m- 
psrtnit  Had  ov  blcwtd  Lonl  netw  tafeta  upon  lumMlf  tb»  mtm^  d 
nan,  tli«  obligatiaii  to  -virtae,  wMdi-  ■rnei?  ftev  tke  ^pwy  fanr  aaA  tonstifei* 
tion  of  OBT  morai  nature,  iPDnM.]uvv«  bwa  cfiaUy  iModiDg  mptm  all  moi.— 


diDws!^  i»  tiiat  fbe  aereial  miembers  of  tiiB.  nahusd  bod^ 
wsEB.  izitendcd  to  be  instaromente  of  ^od  ta  eaeh  oth^ 
and-  to  axtt  whole  badj.  But .  asr  there  is<  scar cSi  saij;  garomid. 
for  a  comparison  between  society  and  the  mere  inaterial 
body^  this  without  the  mind  being  a  dead.  unactLva  thing;, 
mneh  less  can  th&  ooix^ariflon.  be  canied  to?  any  leng^ 
And  since  iJie  ajpostie  speafcs  of  the  several  members  m 
haTmg  dfetmct  offices,  which  inrplies  the  mihd ;  it  cannot 
be  thought  an  unallowable  liberty,  instead  of  the  body  and 
iu  memiarsy  to  sabstitotd.  the  whole  natme  of  nkm,  and  ott. 
the  vstfielf  of  iMamal  ynmAplm  whidi  hdang  to  Hk  And  then 
tbiB  comparison  witt  be'  between  the  nature  of  man  as 
respecting  self,  and  tending  to  private  good,  his  own  pre- 
servation and  Imppiness ;  and  the  nature. of'ixian  as  having 
respeet  to  8oaiety\  and  tending:  to  promote  piiblie  good,  the 
happiness' of' tfwt  society.  These  ends  d!o  iivdeed  perfectly 
coincide;  and  to  aiin  at  public  and  private  good  are  so  far 
from  being  inconsistent,  that  they  mutually  promote,  each- 
other:  yet  id:  tbe  follonnng  diacQurse.-  they  mast  be.  conr 
sidd^  09-  entirely  distinct ;  otherwise*  the  miture  of  m«n 
as  tending  to  one,  or  as  tending-  to  the  other;  cannot  be 
con^ared.  I^ere  can  no  comparison  be  made,  without 
considering  the  things  compared  as  distinct  and  di^Eexent.. 

Front  this  review  and  eomparison  of  the;  nfttore  of  man 
as  respecting  self,  and  as  respecting  society,  it  will  plaanly 
appear,  tliat  there  are  as  real  and  the  same  kmd  of  indications 
in  human  nature,  that  we  were  made  for  society  and.  to  do  good 
to  ouarfeUoW'-ereaty^es;  as  that  tM  were  intended  tovtake  eame.of 
owr  own  life  amd  hecAth  and  priwB/tegood:  and  theet^  Ike  s&me 
objections  lie  against.  <me  of  these  assertions,  as  against  the  other, 
I'or, 

First.  .There,  is  a  natural  principlef  of  hmevolence^  in 

1  SikppoBe  a  mair  of  learning  to  be  TmtSng:  a'  gta^  Book  upon  hwmaw 
nature,  and  to  show  in  sereral  parts  of  it*  that  he  had  av  intight  into  the 
sabjeet  he  was  considering ;  amongst  other  thingr,  the*  following  one  wouid 
reqaire  to  be  accounted  fbr;  the  appearance  of  beneTolence  or  good-wilf  m 
men  towards  each  other  in  the  instances  of  natiual' relation,  and  in  others*. 

*  iBohbes  of  Haman  Nature)  ch.  iz;  sect  17.  The  author  against  whom* 
Butlsr  11  here  writing  reseired  aU'  benevoIiBnee  into  8elf-loTe>  and  aeserted* 
that  there  i»  no  such  principle  aeheneTolence  m  the  nataff»  of  naa^  but' 
that  every  act  of  benevolence  springs  foom  self-l0¥«,  exhibited  in- the- shape- 
of  love  of  power.  This  imanral  theory,  se  degrading  even  to  fallen  hunoa 
nature;  Butler  disprave?  at  length.    The  words  of  ^bbes-are-  as  follows : — 

c  C  2 
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man ;  which  is  in  some  degree  to  society,  what  8elf4ove  is  to 
the  individual.  And  if  there  he  in  mankind  any  disposition 
to  friendship ;  if  there  he  any  such  thing  as  compassion, 

GautJouB  of  being  deceired  witli  outward  show,  lie  retires  within  himself  to 
see  exactly,  what  that  is  in  the  mind  of  man  from  whence  this  appearance 
proceeds ;  and,  npon  deep  reflection,  asserts  the  principle  in  the  mind  to  be 
only  the  love  of  power,  and  delight  in  the  exercise  of  it  Wonld  not  every- 
body  think  here  was  a  mistake  of  one  word  for  another  ?  that  the  philosopher 
was  contemplating  and  accounting  for  some  other  human  actions,  some  other 
behaviour  of  man  to  man  1  And  could  any  one  be  thoroughly  satisfied,  that 
what  is  commonly  called  benevolence  or  good-will  was  really  the  afi^tion 
meant,  but  only  by  being  made  to  understand  that  this  learned  person  had  a 
general  hypothesis,  to  which  the  appearance  of  good-will  could  no  otherwise 
be  reconciled  ]  That  what  has  this  appearance  is  often  nothing  but  ambition  ; 
that  delight  in  superiority  often  (suppose  always)  mixes  itself  with  bene- 
volence, only  makes  it  more  specious  to  call  it  ambition  than  hunger,  of  the 
two :  but  in  reality  that  passion  does  no  more  account  for  the  whole  appear- 
ances of  good-will  than  this  appetite  does.  Is  there  not  often  the  appearance 
of  one  man's  wishing  that  good  to  another,  which  he  knows  himself  unable 
to  procure  him;  and  rejoicing  in  it,  though  bestowed  by  a  third  person t 
And  can  love  of  power  any  way  possibly  come  in  to  account  for  this  desire 
or  delight)  Is  there  not  often  the  appearance  of  men's  distinguishing 
between  two  or  more  persons,  preferring  one  before  another,  to  do  good  to, 
in  cases  where  love  of  power  cannot  in  the  least  account  for  the  di^inction 
and  preference  ?  For  this  principle  can  no  otherwise  distinguish  between 
objects,  than  as  it  is  a  greater  instance  and  exertion  of  power  to  do  good 
to  one  rather  than  to  another.  Again,  suppose  good-will  in  the  mind  of 
man  to  be  nothing  but  delight  in  the  exercise  of  power :  men  mitght  indeed 
be  restrained  by  distant  and  accidental  consideration ;  but  these  restraints 
being  removed,  they  would  have  a  disposition  to,  and  ctelight  in  mischief  as 
an  exercise  and  proof  of  power :  and  this  disposition  and  delight  would 
arise  from,  or  be  the  same  principle  in  the  mind,  as  a  disposition  to,  and 
delight  in  charity.  Thus  cruelty,  as  distinct  from  envy  and  resentment 
womd  be  exactly  the  same  in  the  mind  of  man  as  good-wiU :  that  one  tends 
to  the  happiness,  the  other  to  the  misery  of  our  fellow-creatures,  is,  it  seems, 
merely  an  accidental  circumstance,  which  the  mind  has  not  the  least  r^ard 
to. .  These  are  the  absurdities  which  even  men  of  capacity  run  into,  when 
they  have  occasion  to  belie  their  nature,  and  will  perversely  disclaim  that 
image  of  God  which  was  originally  stamped  upon  it,  the  traces  of  which, 
however  ^t,  are  plainly  discernible  upon  the  mind  of  man. 

If  any  person  can  in  earnest  doubt,  whether  there  be  such  a  thing  as 
good-tdjU  in  one  man  towards  another;  (for  the  question  is  not  r ' — 


''  There  is  yet  another  passion,  sometimes  called  love,  but  more  propeiiy 
goodrwiU  or  charity.  There  can  be  no  greater  argument^  to  a  man  of  his 
own  power,  than  to  find  himself  able,  not  only  to  accomplish  his  own  desins, 
but  also  to  assist  other  men  in  theirs;  and  this  is  that  conception  wherein 
consisteth  charity.  In  which,  first,  is  contained  that  natural  affsction  of 
parents  to  their  children,  which  the  Greeks  call  *r«^,  as  also  that  i 
wherewith  men  seek  to  assist  those  that  adhere  unto  them." — M, 
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for  compassion  is  momentary  love ;  if  there  be  any  such 
thing  as  the  paternal  or  £Jial  affections;  if  there  be  any 
affection  in  human  nature,  the  object  and  end  of  which 
is  the  good  of  another ;  this  is  itself  benevolence,  or  the 
love  of  another.  Be  it  ever  so  short,  be  it  in  ever  so  low 
a  degree,  or  ever  so  unhappily  confined;  it  proves  the 
assertion,  and  points  out  what  we  were  designed  for,  as 
really  as  though  it  were  in  a  higher  degree  and  more 
extensive.  I  must,  however,  remind  you  that  though  be- 
nevolence and  self-love  are  different;  though  the  former 
tends  most  directly  to  public  good,  and  the  latter  to 
private:  yet  they  are  so  perfectly  coincident,  that  the 
greatest  satisfactions  to  ourselves  depend  upon  our  having 
benevolence  in  a  due  degree;  and  that  self-love  is  one 
chief  security  of  our  right  behaviour  towards  society'.  It 
may  be  added,  that  their  mutual  coinciding,  so  that  we  can 
scarce  promote  one  without  the  other,  is  equally  a  proof 
that  we  were  made  for  both. 

either  the  degree  or  eztensiyeness  of  it,  bnt  concerning  the  affection*  itself :) 
let  it  be  observed,  that  whether  man  be  thus,  or  otherwise  constituted,  what 
is  the  imeard  frame  in  this  particvJar,  is  a  mere  question  of  fiict  or  natural 
history,  not  proveable  immediately  by  reason.  It  is  therefore  to  be  judged 
of  and  determined  in  the  same  way  other  fiicts  or  matters  of  natural  history 
are :  by  appealing  to  the  external  senses,  or  inward  perceptions,  respectively, 
as  the  matter  under  consideration  is  cognizable  by  one  or  the  other :  by 
arguing  from  acknowledged  facts  and  actions ;  for  a  great  number  of  actions 
in  the  same  kind,  in  different  circumstances,  and  respecting  different  objects, 
will  prove  to  a  certainty,  what  principles  they  do  not,  and,  to  the  greatest 
probability,  what  principles  they  do  proceed  from :  and  lastly,  by  the  testi- 
mony of  mankind.  Now  that  there  is  some  degree  of  benevolence  amongst 
men,  may  be  as  strongly  and  plainly  proved  in  all  these  ways,  as  it  could 
possibly  be  proved,  supposing  there  was  this  affection  in  our  nature.  And 
should  any  one  think  fit  to  assert,  that  resentment  in  the  mind  of  man  was 
absolutely  nothing  but  reasonable  concern  for  our  own  safety,  the  falsity  of 
this,  and  what  is  the  real  nature  of  that  passion,  could  be  shown  in  no  other 
way  than  those  in  which  it  may  be  shown,  that  there  is  such  a  thing  in^ 
some  degree  as  real  good-will  in  man  towards  man.  It  is  sufficient  that  the- 
seeds  of  it  be  implanted  in  our  nature  by  God.  There  is,  it  is  owned,  much 
left  for  us  to  do  upon  our  own  heart  and  temper ;  to  cultivate,  to  improve, 
to  call  it  forth,  to  exercise  it  in  a  steady,  uniform  manner.  This  is  our 
work ;  this  is  virtue  and  religion. 

'  Butler  means  to  say,  that  if  (apart  from  benevolence  or  self-love)  the 
nature  of  man  has  some  passions  and  affections  which  lead  to  piiUic  good,, 
just  as  he  has  others  which  lead  to  his  own  private  good,  and  if  there  be- 
self-love  corresponding  in  him  to  the  latter,  then  there  is  an  h  priori  pro- 
bability that  he  must  have  another  principle,  such  as  benevolence,  answering 
to  the  former. — Ed, 
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Secondty.  This  mU.  ftoiher  ttppear,  from  jobsezTiBg  Huit 
the  several  passiam  and  e^ectumStWhkii  me  distiBoet'  botii 
from  benevoleoee  and  self-lovfi,  rdo  .in  generaiL  contribttte 
and  lead  ius  to  jMnftiu;  |food  as  Teally  iis  to  pvwadB,  It  im^t 
be  liiought  too  minute  and  partiedlar,  land  'would  carry  us 
too  grefct  a  lenglk,  to  dtstsqgiiiidi  hetwesa  And  compaPB 
together  the  jsevmd  passions  or  appetites  dostiiHA  iram 
benevoleaioe,  'whose  primary  use  'and  inteiitiQQ  k  tJie 
securitijr  and  goad  o(f  goeietjr;  and  -the  -passions  distiBet 
firiMn  :s4$}f4ov«,  whose  primaiy  intentkm  Hid  design  is  '4i» 
security  aad  good  of  -die  inditndual^.    2t  is  enou^  to  the 

>  Everybody  makes  a  distmctian  between  eelf-low,  and  tbe  aeyenl  par- 
ticular {tassioiu,  appetttea,  and  affections ;  and  yet  they  aze  often  cofli}biuid<il 
i^n.  That  f  hey  are  totally  different,  will  be  teen  by  any  me  irko  wffl 
. distinguioh  !»et«re6n  idie  passions  and  appetites  thnuelves,  and  jimimmiumi^ 
*alter  tbe  means  >of  their  ^lali&UKtioD.  Gknuidbrtthe  ^i^etifce  «(  hwiger,  ad 
the  .desire  of  esteem:  these  beii^  the  4>oc88im  both  of  ^leaaoze  and  pai^y 
the  coolest  *elf4we,  as  well  as  the  appetites  and  passions  themselves,  mi^ 
put  us  upon  making  use  of  the  proper  methods  of  {^Mining  that  pleasore, 
.and Avoiding  that  pain ;  bnt  tiie  fedings  tkemtehmt,  libe  paan^ef  hsH^ger.aiid 
ahmne^  tmd  the  delight  feom  estaem,  are  no  mow  eelf^wM  than  Jhey  aro  any- 
«bii«  in  the-wofld.  ^ougb  «  man  haied  lmnielf,iie  would  xas  Jraoh  fad 
^«ke  pain  «f  bimger  .as  ^e  woidd  that  of  1^  goni:  twd  it  is  pbunfyav^ 
<posaUe.  tbcie/snay  be< uEtalnres  with  aelf-^we  in  itham  to  libe  %ifji&riL  dfgreey 
w>ho  ruay  be  .quite  inaeBsifaie  >and  indx£EBiant  >^  men  in:)Son»  easeaace)  to 
>tiie  contempt  and  testeem  <^.(tko8e,  upon  whom  tiieir  happiiMBS.deeaiioti& 
some  farther  .Teapeets  depend.  AvA.  as  ;eel&k>'ve  emd'iheissiTeBBlipttilBcalac 
passions  and  appetbitss  tare  in  themselves  totally  ^ddSsoent;  aoi,  Jduit  wxwm 
judBoos  pfeoeed  ioom  tme,  4ud  sonaeJbem  tbe^ other,  walliie  \  mi ntfMt  to  any 
who  will  lebserve.  the- two  iit^owiag  very  )svppesabie  laaas.  One  nan  coabnf 
-{itpon4seiitaan.rainforihe'g»tifieaiioii.of  a  :pi3aacnt  daire:  aabedycwiU  call 
the  principle  .of  this  siotion  'Scfl£^ve.  'Si^pose  Aoether  man  to  go  tJuwq^ 
-«ome  laboinQiM  moiAi  'iipon  promise  «f  a  igreot  vawaed,  .wilhoat  any  diatiact 
kaoNPkdge  what  tiie?r«ward  will  be :  ithis  oounefcf  )«ctionaaBBot;he  aacnbod 
toiaity  pasticalarrpasaifB.  She  foraaer  of  tiraae  actions  is  fbinly  to  be  in- 
'{kilted  .to  some  partiaiibr  paffion  or  jiffKtien,  the  latter  48  ^ilainly  to  liie 
(general  affeetion  lor  principle  of  seS-Iove.  That  tbaoe  are  some  jiBEtiaalar 
pursaits  or:actiMfi8  concerning  whieh  we  cannot  detflnaatne  hoar  £ar  they  an 
owing  to  one,  and  how  &r  to  the  «ther,  proceeds  .'&om  this,  that  the  two 
principles;  are.irei|iiendy  mixed  together,  and  ran  nip  into  each  other.  Thla 
distinction  is  Inrther'expLaaned  in  ^etekventh  aennoo. 

'  If  any  desire  to  see  this  distinction  and^empBiiaon  made  in  a  parMlar 
'kstanoe,  the  appetite  «nd  passion  aow  mentioned  may  -aerve  for  one. 
Hunger  is  to  be  eeneid«Eed  as«  primie  appetite,;  bManse  the^ad  for  ffdadt 
it  was^iven  us  is  the  preservation  of  the  iodividaal.  X^eskre  of  esteem  is  a 
.pablic  ^Mission ;  because  the  end  tor  wUch  it  'was  ^^ven  as  is  to  ragiriate  oar 
behavtoar  towards  society.  The  respect  wbiciiL  .this  has  to  private  :g<aod  ia4« : 
remote  as  the  respect  that  has  to  public  good-:  and  tlift  tppttitcrii iwmiiin 
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ffDSHQt  argsiment,  thait  dcnire  of  esteem  Spam  odiers,  con- 
iieiB^  ax&d  esteem  af  them,  love  of  society  as  distinct  firom 
flSeetifiiEL  to  the  good  of  it,  indignatkm  egaansrt  soceessfnl 
iVBse,  iiiaEt  these  are  public  afiectioBS  or  pftssions ;  have  an 
.iimnediate  sespeet  to  othevs,  maturalij  lead  <m  to  reg«dste 
our  behaTiova:  m  soch  %  masaatsr  as  will  be  of  service  to 
our  felloiv^sreatines.  K  any  or  all  of  iJiese  may  be  «on- 
mdered  l&ewke  sas  prrvtfte  a&actions,  as  tending  to  private 
^goi0d ;  tkis  does  not  hinder  iSiem  ^m  being  public  alFec- 
iions  too,  or  deetrey  ttlie  good  inHmenoe  ^  them  upon 
fiocidty,  and  their  tendency  to  public  good,  it  may  be 
jadfded,  that  as  peisonB  witlmut  any  conviction  from  reason 
'Of  tbe  desirablessess  of  life,  -woidd  yet  of  course  preserve  it 
merely  from  liie  appetite  of  iumg^ ;  so  by  acting  merely 
from  regard  (smppose)  to  reputation,  witiiout  any  consider- 
stion  «f  the  good  of  edbers,  men  often  contribute  to  public 
'good.  In  :both  Iftiese  instanoes  liiey  are  plainly  instra- 
ments  in  the  hands  of  anotber,  in  the  barnds  of  Providenee, 
to  cony  on  ends,  iSbae  'preservation  of  Ibe  individual  and 
good  of  society,  vfhkh  Ifcey  themselves  hove  mot  in  their 
view  «T  intention.  The  sum  is,  men  have  various  appetites, 
passions,  and  partieulaor  affections,  quite  di^met  botii  from 
'eelf-love  and  froaa  benevolenoe:  all  of  these  have  a  ten- 
<^ency  to  pr^miote  both  public  ,aaid  private  good,  and  may. 
^e  constderod  as  rejecting  etiiers  and  ourselves  equally 
:and  in  common:  %>ut  some  of  tiiem  seem  most  imme- 
diately to  Teepect  crJlhers,  or  tend  to  puMc  good;  o&ers  of 
them  most  immediately  to  respect  self,  or  tend  to  private 
good :  as  the  former  are  not  benevolence,  so  the  latter  are 
not  self-love :  neither  sort  are  instances  of  our  love  either 
to  ourselves  pr  others ;  but  only  instances  of  our  Maker's 
<3aire  and  love  bodi  of  the  individual  jmd  the  i^eies,  and 
^proofs  timt'he  intended  we  i^ould  be  instruments  of  good 
to  each  other,  as  well  asiiiat  we  should  be  so  to  ourselves. 
Thirdly  ^  There  is  .a  principle  of  reflection  in  .men«  by 

«elf4oye,  t}ian  the  pafsnta  is  beneToteoce.  Tbe  object  and  end  of  the  former 
as  nerely  food ;  tfae  object  and  «nd  of  the  latter  is  merely  esteem :  but  the 
Istter  eaiL  no  more  be  grstified,  -withont  eontribvting  to  the  good  of  society; 
*fbipi  the  Xomer  can  be  gntified,  wi^outcontributiDg  to  the  preserration  of 
the  inffividiial. 

'  It  wiH  be  «efiil  to  irnert  here  a  note  by  Dr.  Wh«weH  the  lea|ned 
1EB«ter  of  ^Trinity  Cblkge,  Cambridge. 

**  With  regard  to  Butler's  doctrines,  I  suppose  it  is  not  questioned  tittt 
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lough  they  really  are :  for  men  often  approve  of 

;  of  others,  which  they  will  not  imitate,  and  like- 

at  which  they  approve  not.     It  cannot  possibly 

,  that  there  is  this  principle  of  reflection  or 

;  in  hmnan  nature.     Suppose  a  man  to  relieve  an 

person  in  great  distress;  suppose  the  same  man 

,  in  the  fuiy  of  anger,  to  do  die  greatest  mischief 

jn  who  had  given  no  just  cause  of  offence;  to 

the  injury,   add  the  circumstances   of   former 

),  and  obligation  from  the  injured  person ;  let  the 

is  supposed  to  have  done  these  two  different 

coolly    reflect    upon    them    afterwards,   without 

their  consequences  to  himself:  to  assert  that  any 

man  would  be  affected  in  the  same  way  towards 

rent  actions,  that  he  would  make  no  distinction 

hem,  but  approve  or  disapprove  them  equally,  is 

'  a  falsity  to  need  being  confuted.     There  is 

is  principle  of  reflection  or  conscience  in  man- 

^   needless  to  compare  the  respect  it  has  to 

1,  with  the  respect  it  has  to  public;  since  it 

as  much  to  the  latter  as  to  the  former,  and  is 

light  to  tend  chiefly  to  the  latter.    This  faculty 

)ned  merely  as  another  part  in  the  inward 

pointing  out  to  us  in  some  degree  what  we 

r,  and  as  what  will  naturally  and  of  com'se 

iience.     The  particular  place  assigned  to  it 

authority  it  has,  and  how  great  influence  it 

hall  be  hereafter  considered. 

>irison  of  benevolence  and  self-love,  of  our 

ufl'^'tions,  of  the  courses  of  life  they 

|*litM;iple  of  reflection  or  conscience  as 

♦«♦»  1 1 ,  it  is  as  manifest,  that  we  were  made 

Mm'    the  happiness  of  it;  as  that  we  were 

t  '  ir  own  life,  and  health,  and  private 

review  must  be  given  a  different 
*e  from  what  we  are  often  presented 
nature  so  closely  imited,  there  is 
between  the  inward  sensations  of 
'  nother,  that  disgrace  is  as  much 
nd  to  be  the  object  of  esteem  and 
any  external  goods :  and  in  many 
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which  they  distinguish  between,  approve  and  disapprove 
their  own  actions.  We  are  plainly  constituted  such  sort  of 
creatures  as  to  reflect  upon  our  own  nature.  The  mind 
can  take  a  view  of  what  passes  within  itself,  its  propen- 
sions,  aversions,  passions,  affections,  as  respecting  such 
objects,  and  in  such  degrees ;  and  of  the  several  actions 
consequent  thereupon.  In  this  survey  it  approves  of  one, 
disapproves  of  another,  and  towards  a  third  is  affected  in 
neither  of*  these  ways,  but  is  quite  indifferent.  This  prin- 
ciple in  mau,  by  which  he  approves  or  disapproves  his 
heart,  temper,  and  actions,  is  conscience;  for  this  is  the 
strict  sense  of  the  word,  though  sometimes  it  is  used  so  as 
to  take  in  more.  And  that  this  faculty  tends  to  restrain  men 
from  doing  mischief  to  each  other,  and  leads  them  to  do 
good,  is  too  manifest  to  need  being  insisted  upon.  Thus  a 
parent  has  the  affection  of  love  to  his  children :  tbis  leads 
him  to  take  care  of,  to  educate,  to  make  due  provision  for 
them ;  the  natural  affection  leads  to  this :  but  tiie  reflection 
that  it  is  his  proper  business,  what  belongs  to  him,  that  it 
is  right  and  commendable  so  to  do;  this  added  to  the 
affection  becomes  a  much  more  settled  principle,  and 
carries  him  on  through  more  labour  and  difficulties  for  the 
sake  of  his  children,  than  he  would  imdergo  from  that 
affection  alone,  if  he  thought  it,  aud  the  course  of  action  it 
led  to,  either  indifferent  or  criminal.  This  indeed  is 
impossible,  to  do  that  which  is  good  and  not  to  approve  of 
it ;  for  which  reason  they  are  frequently  not  considered  as 

thej  are  on  several  points  directly  opposed  to  those  of  Paley.  ....  The 
points  of  opposition  between  them  are  obvious  enough :  Paley  declares  his 
intention  to  omit  the  '  usual  declamation '  on  the  dignity  and  ciq^ity  of 
our  nature,  on  the  superiority  of  the  soul  to  the  body,  of  the  rational  to  the 
animal  part  of  our  constitution,  upon  the  worthiness,  refinement,  and  de- 
licacy, of  some  satisfactions,  or  the  meanness^'grossness,  and  sensuality  of 
others.  Butler,  on  the  contrary,  teaches  that  there  is  a  difference  qf  tind 
among  our  principles  of  action,  which  is  quite  distinct  from  their  diffiovnce 
of  strength ;  that  reason  was  intended  to  control  animal  appetite,  and  that 
the  law  of  man*s  nature  is  violated  when  the  contrary  takes  place.  Paley 
teaches  us  to  judge  of  the  merit  of  actions  by  the  advantages  to  whick  they 
lead.  Butler  teaches  that  good  desert  and  ill  desert  are  something  else  thaa 
mere  tendencies  to  the  advantage  and  disadvantage  of  society.  Paley 
makes  virtue  depend  on  the  consequences  of  our  actions ;  Butler  makes  it 
depend  upon  the  due  operation  of  our  moral  constitution.  Paley  is  tiU 
morcUitt  of  v*UUy ;  BjUUt  of  cotueience.**—Prtfaee  to  BuUer't  Tkrm 
SermoTu,  p.  iv.    (Ed.) 
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distinct,  though  they  really  are :  for  men  often  approve  of 
the  actions  of  others,  which  they  will  not  imitate,  and  like- 
wise do  that  which  they  approve  not.  It  cannot  possihly 
he  denied,  that  there  is  this  principle  of  reflection  or 
conscience  in  himian  natm«.  Suppose  a  man  to  relieve  an 
innocent  person  in  great  distress ;  suppose  the  same  man 
afterwards,  in  the  fiiiy  of  anger,  to  do  the  greatest  mischief 
to  a  person  who  had  given  no  just  cause  of  offence ;  to 
aggravate  the  injury,  add  the  circumstances  of  former 
£riendship,  and  ohhgation  from  the  injured  person ;  let  the 
man  who  is  supposed  to  have  done  these  two  different 
actions,  coolly  reflect  upon  them  afterwards,  without 
regard  to  their  consequences  to  himself:  to  assert  that  any 
common  man  would  be  affected  in  the  same  way  towards 
these  different  actions,  that  he  would  make  no  cUstinction 
between  them,  but  approve  or  disapprove  them  equally,  is 
too  glaring  a  falsity  to  need  being  confuted.  There  is 
therefore  this  principle  of  reflection  or  conscience  in  man- 
kind. It  is  needless  to  compare  the  respect  it  has  to 
private  good,  with  the  respect  it  has  to  public;  since  it 
plainly  tends  as  much  to  the  latter  as  to  the  former,  and  is 
commonly  thought  to  tend  chiefly  to  the  latter.  This  faculty 
is  now  mentioned  merely  as  another  part  in  the  inward 
frame  of  man,  pointing  out  to  us  in  some  degree  what  we 
are  intended  for,  and  as  what  will  naturally  and  of  course 
liave  some  influence.  The  particular  place  assigned  to  it 
by  nature,  what  authority  it  has,  and  how  great  influence  it 
ought  to  have,  shall  be  hereafter  considered. 

From  this  comparison  of  benevolence  and  self-love,  of  our 
public  and  private  affections,  of  the  courses  of  life  they 
lead  to,  and  of  the  principle  of  reflection  or  conscience  as 
respecting  each  of  them,  it  is  as  manifest,  that  we  were  made 
for  society,  and  to  promote  the  happiness  of  it ;  as  that  we  were 
intended  to  take  care  of  our  own  life,  and  health,  and  private 
good. 

And  from  this  whole  review  must  be  given  a  different 
draught  of  hmnan  nature  from  what  we  are  often  presented 
with.  Mankind  are  by  nature  so  closely  imited,  there  is 
such  a  correspondence  between  the  inward  sensations  of 
one  man  and  those  of  another,  that  disgrace  is  as  much 
avoided  as  bodily  pain,  and  to  be  the  object  of  esteem  and 
love  as  much  desired  as  any  external  goods :  and  in  many 
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particdkr  oases,  .^rsoos  are  cuzied  fon  :to  4o  goaA  to 
oiOieii},  as  the  e&d  their  afibolaon  iesods  toandpeate  in;  cttd 
siMimfeBt  ihflrt;  tbey  find  toI  satkte&on  and  ex^oyniBBt  in 
this  ooume  of  behanrionr.  X%iere  is  audi  a  issbizal  princijdo 
of  sttnMtbn  in  mui  towards  XDao,  duit  .haiODg  trod  its 
sane  tiact  oif  land,  ^hftyliftg  tmaibed  in  the  same  fdkaate, 
iNuwIy  hsffing  t>ee&  in  the  same  «rtifieial  diatiiot  er  divisian, 
beeomjes  the  oecasioii  of  coittracting  aofnaintaraees  and 
&miisariities  many  yeaxs  a£ter:  iar  anything  SBayHaam^ 
pmpose.  Thus  relationB  nverely  nomindl  are  son^it  and 
invented,  not  by  govemors,  but  by  the  io)ieeBtx)f  the  people; 
"wbkh  are  found  aufficient  to  liold  Toamkind  (togeiiisr  in 
VMe  frateroities  and  «opartnenfaip5 :  veak  "ties  iadaed, 
and  what  ma^  afford  fimd  encm^  fer  Tidieule^if  Acrf  are 
absurdly  considered  m  ihe  Teal  priaoiples  of  ihat  union : 
but  Idiey  9ffe  m  tnttih  merely  the  .oecasions,  ms  »^&ing 
ma^  be  of  anyl^Eig,  ofKm  whseii  our  nalanre  canioB  3as  on 
aecording  to  Ite  own  premos  bent  and  bias;  whadi  oeoa- 
Edons  therefore  would  be  notOimg  at  all,  wese  ^btem  not  this 
prior  disposition  and  bias  of  natuie.  lien  jure  so  mnch 
one  body^  ihat  in  a  pecidiar  manner  ikef  leei  for  each 
other,  shame,  sudfden  -i^atger,  FesentmAnt,  Jbonour,  poros- 
perity,  distress ;  one  or  another,  or  all  of  tiiese,  !&mn  the 
eodfll  natiwe  in  general,  from  beneyolenee,  upon  tiie 
ooeasion  of  natural  relation,  aoquaintanoe,  px^oteclioBi, 
dependence;  eadh  of  these  being  distinct  GBmeiitB  of 
society.  And  therefore  to  hme  no  restraint  from,  no 
regard  to  others  in  onr  behavionr,  Is  the  specnlatiTO 
fibsurdity  of  considering  ourselyes  as  single  :and  inde- 
pendent, as  haying  nothing  in  our  natune  whidh  lias  leq^ect 
to  oinr  feUow-ereatores,  reduced  to  :aetion  and  pradiee. 
And  this  is  the  same  absuxdity,  as  to  siq>po8e  a  ha&d,  or 
any  part,  to  have  no  natorol  respect  to  any  other,  or  t9  &e 
whole  body. 

But  allowing  all  this,  it  may  be  asked,  "Has  not  man 
di^oeitions  and  principles  within,  which  Load  iiim  to  do 
evil  to  others,  as  well  as  to  do  good?  I^^ience  cone  the 
many  miseries  else,  which  men  are  the  auHMMS  and  inslz«- 


^  Heaoe  Uk  eKpnanim  of  the  aneieat  comediao,  ''  Hcmo  som 
nihil  A  jne  alicnum  puto.''    Chnstianily  xomes  ia  to  .conificni  this  Modal 
prindple  of  human  nature,  and  telLs  us  that  we  are  "  one  body  in  Chnit.* 

— :»& 
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.nmits  of  ^  eachather?"  These  qaestioDS,  so  far  asifauey 
jsdate  to  the  facegoing  -dkwonrse^  aaEiay  be  jukswend  bj  jak- 
iog,  Has  not  man  abo  idiB|>ositiimB  .and  princijdea  within, 
which  lead  him  to  do  evil  to  himself  as  well  as  good? 
lil^enee  opme  the  many  miseries  else,  sickaiess,  paon,  and 
-jdeath,  wbieh  umbi  laare  instruments  :and  authors  of  to  Ihtfm- 

it  may  be  t^um^  moie  {etay  ix>  aanswer  icme  of  these 
'qwHtions  than  &e  otlMr,  .but  -the  ansmner  to  both  is  Teally 
^be  fiame ;  Ihaifc  "wnvlriTMl  hove  nngovenied  passions  whieh 
they  will  gratify  at  any  rate,  as  well  to  the  ixigxiry  of  others, 
as  in  contradiction  ito  known  private  intesest::  but  thait  as 
iiwre  ss  no  sneh  thing  jus  sslf-hatred,  so  neithAr  is  there  any 
such  thing  as  iU-iwill  in  one  man  towazds  «Dother,  enuila' 
tian  JKEid  resentoQent  heii^  away ;  whereas  there  is  phunly 
besievdenoe  .or  good-will :  there  is  no  sudi  thing  as  love  of 
:injustiee,  oppoession,  treaeheiy,  ingratitade ;  but  only  eager 
cLeaires  aflier  sueh  and  such^eKteznal  goods :  which,  according 
to  a  very  ancieiixt  observation,  the  most  abandoned  would 
.choose  to  obtain  by  innocent  means,  if  they  ^ere  as  easy, 
and  as  effectual  to  their  end.:  that  even  emulation  and 
jsmentiiBent,  by  any  ^oue  who  will  oocisider  what  these 
passions  xeally  aze  in  neatoie  S  will  .be  found  nothing  to  the 
pmp(»e  of  this  oli^etion :  and  that  the  prkkciptes  and 
-passions  in  the  miz»d  of  onan,  whieh  ace  distinct  both  firom 
.seif4ove  and  hcaevelanee,  primari^  and  most  dioectly  lead 
to  right  bj^iBviour  with  regard  to  othess  as  wwU  <as  himself, 
and  only  secondarily  and  accidentally  to  what  is  evil. 
IThus,  though  men,  to  avoid  the  i^iame  of  one  viUany,  are 
Bometimes  guilty  of  a  greater,  yet  it  is  easy  to  see,  that  the 
arsgnial  tenideney  of  §ibaxDe  is  to  prevent  ihe  domg  of 

>  Smidation  is  mndf  the  denre  and  kope  of  eqnatity  widi,  or  luperiorHy 
over  othen,  with  irhcm  we  compare  onnvelreg.  There  dtes  not  appear  to  be 
UMJ  ether  gri^  io  tlie  iiatuial  passion,  but  only  ikat  want  which  is  implied 
in  desire.  However,  this  may  be  so  stroag  as  to  be  the  occasion  of  great 
gri^.  To  desire  the  attainment  of  this  equality  or  superiority  by  the 
joarUetUar  meant  of  others  being  brought  down  to  ear  own  \ey^,  or  below 
it,  is,  I  think,  the  distinct  notion  ef  en^y.  From  whence  it  is  easy  to  see, 
.that  the  jseal  end,  vhieh  the  natural  passion  emnlatieB,  and  which  the  un- 
lawful one  eniry  aims  at,  is  exactly  the  same ;  namely,  that  equality  or  an- 
periority:  and  consequently,  that  to  do  mischief  is  not  the  end  of  enyy, 
but  merely  the  means  it  makes  use  of  to  attain  its  end.  As  to  resentmeDt, 
see  the  eigbthtermon. 
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shameful  actions;  and  its  leading  men  to  conceal  sach 
actions  when  done,  is  only  in  consequence  of  their  being 
done ;  i.  e.,  of  the  passion's  not  having  answered  its  first 
end. 

If  it  be  said,  that  there  are  persons  in  the  world,  who 
are  in  great  measure  without  the  natural  affections  towards 
their  fellow-creatures :  there  are  likewise  instances  of  per- 
sons without  the  common  natural  affections  to  themselyes : 
but  the  nature  of  man  is  not  to  be  judged  of  by  either  of 
these,  but  by  what  appears  in  the  common  world,  in  the 
bulk  of  mankind. 

I  am  afraid  it  would  be  thought  very  strange,  if  to  con- 
firm the  truth  of  this  account  of  human  nature,  and  make 
out  the  justness  of  the  foregoing  comparison,  it  should  be 
added,  that,  from  what  appears,  men  in  fact  as  much  and 
as  often  contradict  that  part  of  their  nature  which  respects 
sdfy  and  which  leads  them  to  their  otm  private  good  and 
happiness ;  as  they  contradict  that  part  of  it  which  respects 
society,  and  tends  to  public  good:  that  there  are  as  few 
persons  who  attain  the  greatest  satisfaction  and  enjoyment 
which  they  might  attain  in  the  present  world,  as  who  do 
the  greatest  good  to  others  which  they  might  do ;  naj,  that 
there  are  as  few  who  can  be  said  really  and  in  earnest  to 
aim  at  one,  as  at  the  other.  Take  a  sunrey  of  mankind : 
the  world  in  general,  the  good  and  bad,  almost  without 
exception,  equally  are  agreed,  that  were  religion  out  of  the 
case,  the  happiness  of  the  present  life  wo»iild  'consist  in  a 
manner  wholly  in  riches,  honours,  sensual  gratifications; 
insomuch  that  one  scarce  hears  a  reflection  made  upon  pru- 
dence, life,  conduct,  but  upon  this  supposition.  Yet,  on  the 
contrary,  that  persons  in  the  greatest  affluence  of  fortune 
are  no  happier  than  such  as  have  only  a  competency ;  that 
the  cares  and  disappointments  of  ambition  for  the  most 
part  far  exceed  the  satisfactions  of  it ;  as  also  the  miserable 
intervals  of  intemperance  and  excess,  and  the  many  un- 
timely deaths  occasioned  by  a  dissolute  course  of  life: 
these  things  are  all  seen,  acknowledged,  by  every  one 
acknowledged;  but  are  thought  no  dbjections  against^ 
though  they  expressly  contradict,  this  universal  principle. 
that  the  happiness  of  the  present  life  consists  in  one  or 
other  of'  them.  Whence  is  all  this  absurdity  and  contra- 
diction?   Is  not  the  middle  way  obvious  ?     Can  anything 
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be  more  manifest,  than  that  the  happiness  of  life  consists 
in  these  possessed  and  enjoyed  only  to  a  certain  degree ; 
that  to  pursue  them  heyond  this  degree  is  always  attended 
with  more  inconvenience  than  advantage  to  a  man's  self,  and 
often  with  extreme  misery  and  vmhappiness.  Whence  then, 
I  say,  is  all  this  absurdity  and  contradiction?  Is  it  really 
the  result  of  consideration  in  mankind,  how  they  may 
hecome  most  easy  to  themselves,  most  free  from  care,  and 
enjoy  the  chief  happiness  attainable  in  this  world  ?  Or  is 
it  not  manifestly  owing  either  to  this,  that  they  have  not 
cool  and  reasonable  concern  enoi]^h  for  themselves  to  con- 
sider wherein  their  chief  happiness  in  the  present  life  con- 
sists ;  or  else,  if  they  do  consider  it,  that  tiiey  will  not  act 
conformably  to  what  is  the  result  of  that  consideration: 
i,  e.j  reasonable  concern  for  themselves,  or  cool  self-love  is 
prevailed  over  by  passion  and  appetite.  So  that  from  what 
appears,  there  is  no  ground  to  assert  that  those  principles 
in  the  nature  of  man,  which  most  direcUy  lead  to  promote 
the  good  of  our  fellow-creatures,  are  more  generally,  or  in 
a  greater  degree  violated,  than  those,  which  most  directly 
lead  us  to  promote  our  own  private  good  and  happiness. 

The  sum  of  the  whole  is  plainly  this.     The  nature  of 

man  considered  in  his  single  capacity,  and  with  respect 

only  to  the  present  world,  is  adapted  and  leads  him  to 

attam  the  greatest  happiness  he  can  for  himself  in  the 

present  world.     The  nature  of   man,   considered  in  his 

public  or  social  capacity,  leads  him  to  a  right  behaviour  in 

society  to  that  course  of  life  which  we  call  virtue.     Men 

follow  or  obey  their  nature  in  both  these  capacities  and 

respects  to  a  certain  degree,  but  not  entirely ;  tiieir  actions 

do  not  come  up  to  the  whole  of  what  their  nature  leads 

them  to  in  either  of  these  capacities  or  respects ;  and  they 

often  violate  their  nature  in  both,  i,  «.,  as  they  neglect  the 

duties  they  owe  to  their  fellow-creatures,  to  which  their 

nature   leads    them;    and  are  injurious,  to  which  their 

nature  is  abhorrent;  so  there  is  a  manifest  negligence  in 

raen  of  their  real  happiness  or  interest  in  the  present 

-world,  when  that  interest  is  inconsistent  with  a  present 

gratifrcation ;  for  tiie  sake  of  which  they  negligentiy,  nay, 

even  knowingly,  are  the  authors  and  instruments  of  their 

own  misery  and  ruin.     Thus  they  are  as  often  imjust  to 

themselves  as  to  others,  and  for  the  most  part  are  equally 

so  to  both  by  the  same  actions. 
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^''  For  when  tire  Gentiles,  wbicK  have  not  the  law,  do  bj  nature  Ibe  ihmg^ 
contained'  in  the  law>  these,  haymg'  not  thelttur,  are  a  hw  oisto  thim- 
wlves.^^Xom.  il  14. 

Aa  apecuiatiye  truth,  at^nits  of  dxSerejOii  kkufa  of  prooC'  so 
likewise  morai  obldgatiQiLS  may  be  abowm  by  difEerait 
methods.  If  the-  real  nature  cd  any  creature  leads  bicaand 
is  adi^)ted  to  such  and  such  puirposes  only,  or.  more,  than  to 
any  oUier;  this,  is  a.  reason  to  belieye  the  Author  of  that 
nature  intended  it  for  those  puipcees  ^.  Tbas  there  is  no 
doubt  the  eye  was  intended  for  us  to  see  with.  And.  the 
more  complex  any  eonstitndon  isr  and.  the  greats  vanety 
o£  parl!ff>  these  are  which  thus  tend  to  some,  one  end,  the 
stranger  is  the  pxoof  that  such  end  waa  designed.  How- 
ever, when  the  inward  frame  of  man  is  considered  aa  any 
guide  in  morals,  the  utmost  caution  must  be  used  thai  nfine 
make  peculiarities  in  their  own  temper,,  oi  anything  which 
is  the  effect  of  particular  cust(»nSf  thou^  abservable  in 
several,  the  standard  of  what  is  common,  to  the  species; 
and  aboTO  aUv  that-  the  highest,  prinfiiple  be  not  fbrgol  or 
excluded,  that  to  which  belongs  the  adjustment,  and  corxec- 
tkm  oi  b31  other  inward  movements  and.  afiEbctions :  wMeh 
principle  will  of  course  haxre  some,  influemce,  but  wbidi 
being  in  nature  supreme,  as  shaDLnow  be  sho^mi,  OTi^tto 
pre^e  over  and  govern  aM  the  rest.  The  di£&ciiLty  of 
rightly  observing  the  two  fcnmec  cautions;,  the  appearance 
there  is  of  some  small  diversity  amongst  mankind  with 
respect  to  this  ^icnlty,  with  respect  to  their  natural  sense 
of  moral  good  and  evil;  and  the  attention  necessary  to 
survey  with  any  exactness  what  passes  withoi,  have  ooca* 
sioned  that  it  is:  not  so  much  agreed,  what  is  the  atandani 
of  Ihe  internal  nature  of  man,,  as  of'  his  external  form. 
Neither  is  this  last  exactly  settled.  Yet  we  understand  one 
another  -vdien  we  s^eak  of  the  shape  of  a  human  body :  so 
likewise  we  do.  when  we  speak  g£  the  heart .  and  inward 

*  TMb  is  what  19  termed  tetgaoBg  firon  final  eanaes;  It  ia  a  &imiiite  ar 
gnment  witii  Aiiaiotle  ai  well  as  with  Botlef;  Sftfaa:  "  end"  or  "iaal 
ca«ie  "  of  anythiag,  we  mean  "  that  whioh  it  can  aeeompUah,  eitiicr  aka% 
or  hotter  than  anything  heside  itaelf."  See  Pre&ce,  p.  8T4.  **  It  wxD.  m 
fully  appear  that  this  our  nature  (t.  e.,  constitation)  is  adapted  to  -vi 
from  the  idea  of  a  watch,  it  appean  that  its  nataie  (••  €,,  eonstiti 
vystem)  is  adapted  to  measure  time/' — JUL 
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prmvipieS)  hoi»  hoc.  soerec  tbe  stasitibrd.i3  frooLbaiiig^esact 
or  predwly  fixed.  There  is  therofove  groimd  &a  aa 
attempt  o£  afaowiog  mca  to  tkemadres,  of  showing  them 
what  oouarse  of  ]i£»  and  bcdonviffiir  their  veal  nature  points 
out  and  wcmM  leadt  Ihem*  to.  Now  obligationa  of  virtue 
shown,  and  motiires  to  the  piaettee  of  it  ^iforoed,  from  a 
review  of  the  natoze  ol  mon^  are  to:  be  considered  as  an 
appeal  to  each  partiealar  person's  heart  and  nalural 
conseienee:  aft  the  extemat  senaes  ace  appealed  to  for 
the  proof  of  liiings  cognizable  by  tbem.  Since,  then,  our 
inward  feelings^  iad  the  perc^tiosxa  we  receive  from,  our 
estemal  senses,  arc  equally  real ;  to  argue  from  ihe  £»rmer 
to  Hfe  and  conduct  ia  aa  little  liable  to  exception^  as  to 
argue  from  the  latter  ta  absolute  sp^mlatiYe  troth.  A  man 
can  as  hitLe  dx>ubt  whether  his  efes  were  gtveat  him  to  see 
with,  as  he  can  doubt  of  the  trui^  of  the  seience  of  c^Hea 
deduced  from  ocukr  expeiunents.  And  allowing  the 
inward  feding,  shame;  a  man  ean  aa  little  doubt  whether 
it  was  given  him  to  pteveiit  his  doing  dumiefal  actions, 
as  he  can  dooibt  wlietlxer  his  eyea  wens  given,  him  to  guide 
his  stepsi  And  as  to  these  inward  feelingSi  themsdLves ; 
that  they  are  real',  that.maB  has  in.  his  nature  passions  and 
auctions,  can  no  more  be  questioned,  than  that,  he  has 
external  senses.  NeiliMr  can  the  fiomier  be  wiaotty  misr 
taken ;  though  to  a  certain  degree  liable  to  greater  mistakes, 
than  the  latter. 

Th^e  can  be  no  doubt  but  that  sevferal  propensions  or 
instincts,  several  piinciptles  in  the  heart  of  man,  carry  him 
ta  8oeiety\  and  to  cootnbute  to  the  happiness  (^  it„  in  a 
sense  and  a  maomer  in  which  no  inward  principle  leads  him 
to  eviL  These  pnuciplea,  profttnsioos^  or  iBfttinct&  which 
lead  hsm  to  do  good,  are  approved  of  by  a  certain,  fuulty 
within,  quite  dSstinot  from  these  propensiion»  themsekea 
All  this  hath  been  fully  made  out.  in  the  forogoing  di^ 
cofirse. 

But.  it  may  be  said,  "^  What  ia  all  this,  though,  true,  to 
the  purpose  of  virtue  and  religion?  these  require,  not  only 
that  we  do  good  to  others  when  we  are  led  this  wiiy,  by 
benevolence  or  reflection,  happening  to  be  stronger  thaiu 
other  principles,  passionss  or  apfietites.;  but  likewiae  that 

'  This  is  what  was  meant  by  the  philosopher  of  old,  when  he  wrote, 
ireXirixif  J^Zov  M^tttrof,  See  the  quettba  &ewued  phildsophieany  by 
Cicero',  in  Ms  trestise' '"  Be  AmidtiA.''     "-* 
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the  whoU  character  be  formed  upon  thought  and  reflection ; 
that  every  action  be  directed  by  some  determinate  rule, 
some  other  rule  than  the  strength  and  prevalencj  of  any 

!)rinciple  or  passion.  What  sign  is  there  in  our  nature 
for  the  inquiry  is  only  about  what  is  to  be  collected  from 
thence)  that  this  was  intended  by  its  Author?  Or  how 
does  so  various  and  fickle  a  temper  as  that  of  man  appear 
adapted  thereto  ?  It  may  indeed  be  absurd  and  unnatural 
for  men  to  act  without  any  reflection ;  nay,  without  regard 
to  that  particular  kind  of  reflection  which  you  call 
conscience ;  because  this  does  belong  to  our  nature.  For 
as  there  never  was  a  man  but  who  approved  one  place, 
prospect,  building,  before  another:  so  it  does  not  appear 
that  there  ever  was  a  man  who  would  not  have  approved  an 
action  of  humanity  rather  than  of  cruelty;  interest  and 
passion  being  quite  out  of  the  case.  But  interest  and 
passion  do  come  in,  and  are  often  too  strong  for  and  prevail 
over  reflection  and  conscience.  Now  as  brutes  have  various 
instincts,  by  which  they  are  carried  on  to  the  end  Hie 
Author  of  their  nature  intended  them  for :  is  not  man  in 
the  same  condition ;  with  this  difference  only,  that  to  his 
instincts  (t.  e.,  appetites  and  passions)  is  added  llie  principle 
of  reflection  or  conscience  ?  And  as  brutes  act  agreeably  to 
their  nature,  in  following  that  principle  or  particular 
instinct  which  for  the  present  is  strongest  in  them :  does 
not  man  likewise  act  agreeably  to  his  nature,  or  obey  the 
law  of  his  creation,  by  following  that  principle,  be  it  passion 
or  conscience,  which  for  the  present  happens  to  be  strong- 
est in  him?  Thus  different  men  are  by  their  particular 
natm^e  hurried  on  to  pursue  honour,  or  riches,  or  pleasure : 
there  are  also  persons  whose  temper  leads  them  in  an 
uncommon  degree  to  kindness,  compassion,  doing  good  to 
their  fellow-creatures :  as  there  are  others  who  are  given  to 
suspend  their  judgment,  to  weigh  and  consider  things,  and 
to  act  upon  thought  and  reflection.  Let  every  one,  then, 
quietly  foUow  his  nature;  as  passion,  reflection,  appetite, 
the  several  parts  of  it,  happen  to  be  strongest :  but  let  not 
the  man  of  virtue  take  upon  him  to  blame  the  ambitious, 
the  covetous,  the  dissolute ;  since  these  equally  v?ith  bim 
obey  and  follow  their  nature.  Thus,  as  in  some  cases  we 
follow  our  nature  in  doing  the  works  eorOained  in  ike  law,  so 
in  other  cases  we  follow  nature  in  doing  contrary." 
Now  all  this  licentious  talk  entirely  goes  upon  a  sappo- 
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sition,  that  men  follow  their  nature  in  the  same  sense,  in 
violating  the  known  rules  of  justice  and  honesty  for  the 
sake  of  a  present  gratification,  as  they  do  in  following  those 
rules  when  they  have  no  temptation  to  the  contrary.  And 
if  this  were  true,  that  could  not  he  so  which  St.  Paul 
asserts,  that  men  are  by  nature  a  law  to  themselves.  If 
hy  following  nature  were  meant  only  acting  as  we  please, 
it  would  indeed  be  ridiculous  to  speak  of  nature  as  any 
guide  in  morals :  nay,  the  very  mention  of  deviating  from 
nature  would  be  absurd;  and  the  mention  of  foUowing 
it,  when  spoken  by  way  of -distinction,  would  absolutely 
have  no  meaning.  For  did  ever  any  one  act  otherwise 
than  as  he  pleased?  And  yet  the  ancients  speak  of 
deviating  from  nature  as  vice;  and  of  following  nature 
so  much  as  a  distinction,  that  according  to  them  the  per- 
fection of  virtue  consists  therein.  So  that  language  itself 
should  teach  people  another  sense  to  the  words  foUovdng 
nature,  than  barely  acting  as  we  please.  Let  it  however 
be  observed,  that  though  the^words  human  nature  are  to 
be  explained,  yet  the  real  question  of  this  discourse  is 
not  concerning  the  meaning  of  words,  any  other  than  as 
the  explanation  of  them  may  be  needM  to  make  out  and 
explain  the  assertion,  that  every  man  is  naturally  a  law 
to  himself,  that  every  one  may  find  within  himsdf  the  rule 
qf  right  ^,  and  obligations  to  foUow  it.  This  St.  Paul  aflirms 
in  the  words  of  the  text,  and  this  the  foregoing  objection 
really  denies  by  seeming  to  allow  it.  And  the  objection 
will  be  fiilly  answered,  and  the  text  before  us  explained,  by 
observing  ^at  nature  is  considered  in  different  views,  and 
the  word  used  in  different  senses ;  and  by  showing  in  what 
view  it  is  considered,  and  in  what  sense  the  word  is  used, 
7?^hen  intended  to  express  and  signify  that  which  is  the 

riide  of  life,  that  by  which  men  are  a  law  to  themselves, 
say,  the  explanation  of  the  term  will  be  sufficient,  because 
from  thence  it  will  appear,  that  in  .some  senses  of  the  word 
nature  cannot  be,  but  that  in  another  sense  it  manifestly  is, 
a  law  to  us. 

I.  By  nature  is  often  meant  no  more  than  some  prin- 
ciple in  man,  without  regard  either  to  the  kind  or  degree 
of  it.     Thus  the  passion  of  anger,  and  the  affection  of 
parents  to  their  children,  would  be  called  equally  natural, 
1  See  Note  on  Pre&ce,  p.  869. 

D  I> 
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JLod  as  ihe  camfi  iieisoii  hsclh  oftsn  coiibsiy  pimci|ik8, 
twiiich  at  iJM  «ai»e  iime  idraw  nocxtniry  wi^,  he  may  :by  iiie 
same  SECbion  both  ioUow  askd  contradict  his  laatuxe  in  fhis 
sense  of  theirord;  he  BoajfaUowfane  passion -and  contEadust 
:  another. 

II.  Mtstmv  is  frequently  ^8p<akan  of  as  eonsiating  in  ihose 
passions  whieh  aoe  iStvon^GSt,  and  laoat  inflneiuse  ti» 
actioa]^ ;  n?hLch  bemg  yioioiis  ones,  mankiiftd'  is  in  this 
•sense  .lattaflraHy  vioioua,  or  ^^cious  by  natme.  Thus  St 
Paul  aays  of  ^e  Gentiles,  ^ko  .imam  dead  m  ^nspas^oB  and 
«9ts,  mnd.wiMked  according  to  ike  ispirist  of  disoiedisnee,  Ikat  they 
Wire  .by  nature  the  ekUdfren  of  wrafh^.  They  -oould  be  no 
•otherwise  ehiJdr^en  ofwralk  by  nature,,  liuinitffiy  were  yictous 
byxkatuFe. 

Here,  then,  are  two  different  senses  of  iiie  word  nObane,  in 
luaiiher  ocf  ivhioh  men  can  at  all  be  said  iio  be  a  law  to 
.themselves.  They  ace  mentioned  only  to  be  exchided ;  to 
prsvesKt  ihek  being  jconfcHmded,  as  the  latter  s  in  ihe 
^objection,  iKith  another  sense  of  it,  which  is  now  ^  be 
inquxned  afiber  ^mA  explfauiaied. 

in.  The  apostle  aeserts,  that  &e  Gentiles  do  hy  nature 
itbe.lhings xiuOamed  m  the  law.  .Nature  is  indeed  heiie  pot 
by  way  tof  distinotion  irom  revelation,  .but  jet  it  is  not  a 
luere  negatinne.  :He  intends  to  express  more  iiian  iiiast  by 
-which  iSB/Bfy  dii  not,  ^at  by  which  itieydid  &e  works  of  the 
law;;  nametf,  iay  matmre''^.  It  is  pibain  1he  sacaning  oC  the 
wxxrd  is  not  Hms  .same  in  this  passage  as  in  Ihe  iooxier, 
^whare  at  is  -spokon  of  as  •evil ;  far  in  ^bis  laiter  it  is  Bpc^Ben 
i0f  las  good.;  as  ihat  by  which  ihey  acted,  or  might  bare 
^acted  viituovisl^.  What  that  is  in  man  .by  ^^ida  be  s 
aiatartdljf  a  'Um  to  kimeelf,  is  explained  in  Mie  following 
HKords :  Which  ahew  the  muork  of  the  loaf  wriUen  in  their  hsartiy 
Axkr  ^jeansdeHJcee  mUo  bearing  udtnees,  axid  Ikeir  ikoughu  Ike 
"mean  whUe  aeeuting  9r  eke  exausing  one  mnather.  If  -fibere  fae 
.a  distinction  to  be  made  between  the  tcanb^tmttaainAbdir 
hearts  and  the  idtneae  cf  CGnecience ;  by  the  former  must  be 
meant  the  natural  disposition  to  kindness  and  compaaBion, 

*  ^h«i.  ii.<8. 

'  St  Paul  does  not  merely  assert  tbat  tbe  Gentiles  did  *'  tie  things  ei»- 
tained  in  the  law,"  withont  the  aid  and  light  of  revelation ;  bnt  he  asserli 
positiv^  -Unt  they  ^id  'So  by  natoTej  by  the  very  eonstitution  of  their  beiaf^ 
and,  as  he  goes  on  to  say,  under  .(he,  gaiduiQe  of  their  conscience. — Ed. 
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jto  do  what  16  of  good  report,  td  which  l3tm  apoetie  oiten 
rdfers;  &at  part  ef  the  nature  of  man,  treated  of  m  the 
ibi^going-ffiscoTirse,  whidh  wffti  very  little  inflection  and  of 
•course  leads  him  to  society,  and  by  means  of  which  he 
nataralLy  acts  n  just  ^aod  rood  part  in  it,  tmless  other 
piassions  -or  interests  lead  nim  .aEitray.  Yet  since  -other 
passions,  and  regiBErds  to  pri-mte  mterest,  which  lead  os 
(though  indirecfiy,  yet  ihey  lead  us)  astray,  are  th^msehes 
in  a  degree  equaQy  natural,  and  ohen.  most  prevalent ;  and 
-since  we  haive  no  nse^od  of  seeing  the  particular  degrees 
in  which  one  or  the  other  is  placed  in  us  by  nature ;  it  is 
plain  the  former,  considered  merely  as  natural,  good  and 
right  as  Ihey  are,  can  no  more  be  a  law  to  tis  ^an  the 
la^^.  Bat  there  is  a  superior  principle  erf  reflection  or 
-conscience  in  -ev^cy  man,  ^^ch  distingaishes  between  €h© 
'intenud  principles  <!f  Ids  heart,  as  weH  ss  his  external 
.addons :  whidbi  passes  judgment  tipan  hirnseff  and  them ; 
jtfonounees  determ'inrftSy  some  actions  to  be  in^&emselres 
Just,  right,  good ;  oftiers  to  %e  in  themselves  evil,  wrong, 
fiigust:  whMh,  wifeout  being  constdted,  without  l)eing 
advised  wiQi,  magisterially  exerts  itself,  mid  approves  or 
condemns  him  Hoe  doer  of  them  accordingly :  and  whidi, 
if  n<Jt  forcibly  stepped,  natuwBy  «ttd  always  of  course  goes 
on  to  amftieipate  a  higher  and  more  effectucd  sentence,  which 
^idl  hereaiifter  second  and  tcffirm  its  own^  But  this  part  of 
^e  office  of  eoCLScience  is  heyond  my  present  design  ex- 
;plw5itly  to  consider.  It  is  by  iSkm  feculty,  natural  to  man, 
^3iat  he  is  a  moral  agent,  *£hat  lie  is  a  law  to  himself:  but 
idooB  iaeutty,  i  say,  not  to  T)e  considered  merdy  as  a  prin- 
ci^e  in  his  heart,  which  is  to  have  some  influence  as  well 
AS  oftiers;  bu*  considered  as  a  feculty  in  land  and  in 
xiature  supreme  over  all  others,  ^nd  wnich  T^ears  its  own 
flfnthority  of  being  so^. 

^  With  vtfeieim  to  4he  ''  Mxtiioritgr "  «f  Ceammm,  at  maj  be  w«ll  to 
^d  iiese  an  «ctEBtit  &gw  Txo&mbot  WheweU's  Frefi»e  io  Butler's  Tluee 
Sermons,  for  the  purpose  of  correcting  it.  *'  Conscience,  though,  accordii^ 
to  Butler,  she  has  a  wxturcU  avQwrity  orer  Appetite,  Desire,  and  Affection, 
has  not  a  Supreme  Authority,  but  is  herself  subject  to  the  Supreme  Rule 
wltich  enjeins  4dl  viftne  send  duty^  and  which  a,  in  mdity,  the  Lwir  of 'God.*' 
<p.  zi.)  Stnmge  «hat  sneh  a  wtitor,  in  his  esgemess  to  reconcile  together 
the  conflicting  principles  of  B»l}er  «nd  Palej,  Should  hme  sefiff 'forgotten 
-^e  relaHw  meaning  of  the  wvrd  **  Sv^^reme  **  Authority.  ISurely  Oonscienee 
may  be  supreme  in  reference  to  the  constitution  of  man's  moral  nature,  «ad 
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This  prerogative,  this  natural  supremacy,  of  the  faculty 
-which  surveys,  approves  or  disapproves  the  several  affec- 
tions of  our  mind  and  actions  of  our  lives,  heing  that  by 
which  men  are  a  law  to  themselves,  their  conformity  or  dis- 
obedience to  which  law  of  our  nature  renders  their  actions, 
in  the  highest  and  most  proper  sense,  natural  or  unnatural; 
it  is  fit  it  be  further  explained  to  you :  and  I  hope  it  will  be 
so,  if  you  will  attend  to  the  following  reflections. 

Man  may  act  according  to  that  principle  or  inclination 
which  for  the  present  happens  to  be  strongest,  and  yet  act 
in  a  way  disproportionate  to,  and  violate  his  real  proper 
nature.  Suppose  a  brute  creature  by  any  bait  to  be  allured 
into  a  snare,  by  which  he  is  destroyed.  He  plainly  followed 
the  bent  of  his  nature,  leading  him  to  gratify  his  appetite  : 
there  is  an  entire  correspondence  between  his  whole  nature 
and  such  an  action :  such  action  therefore  is  natural.  But 
suppose  a  man,  foreseeing  the  same  danger  of  certain  nun, 
should  rush  into  it  for  &e  sake  of  a  present  gratification; 
he  in  this  instance  would  follow  his  strongest  desire,  as  did 
the  brute  creature :  but  there  would  be  as  manifest  a  dis^ 
proportion,  between  the  nature  of  a  man  and  such  an 
action,  as  between  the  meanest  work  of  art  and  the  skill  of 
the  greatest  master  in  that  art :  which  disproportion  arises, 
not  from  considering  the  action  singly  in  itself  or  in  its 
consequences,  but  from  comparison  of  it  with  the  nature  of 
the  agent.  And  since  such  an  action  is  utterly  dispropor- 
tionate to  the  nature  of  man,  it  is  in  the  strictest  and  most 
proper  sense  unnatural ;  this  word  expressing  that  dispro- 
portion. Therefore  instead  of  tbe  words  disproportionais  to 
Im  nature,  the  word  unruUurdl  may  now  be  put ;  this  being 
more  familiar  to  us ;  but  let  it  be  observed,  that  it  stands 
for  the  same  thing  precisely. 

Now  what  is  it  which  renders  such  a  rash  action  un- 
natural? Is  it  that  he  went  against  the  principle  of  reason- 
able and  cool  self-love,  considered  merehf  as  a  part  of  his 
nature?  No:  for  if  he  had  acted  the  contrary  way,  he 
would  equally  have  gone  against  a  principle,  or  part  of  his 

yet  be  amenable  to  a  higher  law.  What  possible  contradiction  is  there 
here  ?  Sorely  the  Parliament  has  the  highest  authority  within  this  coontiy, 
and  exercises  it  in  its  "  Acts  :  ^  but  on  that  account  should  we  hesitate  to 
call  its  authority  ''  Supreme/'  because  it  is  amenable  to  a  higher  Powcar)— 
Ed. 
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nature,  namely,  passion  or  appetite.  But  to  deny  a  present 
appetite,  from  foresight  that  the  gratification  of  it  would 
end  in  immediate  ruin  or  extreme  misery,  is  by  no  means 
an  unnatural  action;  whereas  to  contradict  or  go  against 
cool  self-love  for  the  sake  of  such  gratification,  is  so  in  the 
instance  before  us.  Such  an  action  then  being  unnatural ; 
and  its  being  so  not  arising  from  a  man's  going  against  a 
principle  or  desire  barely,  nor  in  going  against  that  principle 
or  desire  which  happens  for  the  present  to  be  strongest ;  it 
necessarily  foUows,  tiiat  there  must  be  some  other  difference 
or  distinction  to  be  made  between  these  two  principles, 
passion  and  cool  self-love,  than  what  I  have  yet  taken 
notice  of.  And  this  difference,  not  beiug  a  difference  in 
strength  or  degree,  I  call  a  difference  in  nature  and  in  kind. 
And  since,  in  the  instance  still  before  us,  if  passion  prevails 
over  self-love,  the  consequent  action  is  unnatural;  but  if 
self-love  prevails  over  passion,  the  action  is  natural :  it  is 
manifest  that  self-love  is  in  human  nature  a  superior  prin- 
ciple to  passion.  This  may  be  contradicted  without  vio- 
lating that  natinre ;  but  the  former  cannot.  So  that,  if  we 
wiU  act  conformably  to  the  economy  of  man's  nature, 
reasonable  self-love  must  govern.  Thus,  without  particular 
consideration  of  conscience,  we  may  have  a  clear  conception 
of  the  mperior  nature  of  one  inward  principle  to  another ; 
and  see  that  there  really  is  this  natural  superiority,  quite 
distinct  from  degrees  of  strength  and  prevalency. 

Let  us  now  t^e  a  view  of  the  nature  of  man,  as  consist- 
ing partly  of  various  appetites,  passions,  affections,  and 
partly  of  the  principle  of  reflection  or  conscience^;  leaving 
quite  out  all  consideration  of  the  different  degrees  of 
strength,  in  which  either  of  them  prevail,  and  it  will 
fiuiher  appear  that  there  is  this  natural  superiority  of  one 
inward  principle  to  another,  and  that  it  is  even  part  of  the 
idea  of  reflection  or  conscience. 

Passion  or  appetite  implies  a  direct  simple  tendency 

'  For  a  distinction  between  the  Passions  and  Conscience,  see  Hooker's 
''  Ecclesiastical  Polity,"  i.  vii. — "  Affections,  joy,  grief,  &c.,  the  sundry  forms 
of  appetite,  are  not  excited  by  things  indifferent,  and  must  rise  at  some 
things.  To  be  stirred  or  not  by  them  is  not  altogether  in  our  power.  ^  But 
actions  which  issue  from  the  will  are  in  the  power  thereof.  Appetite  is  the 
-will's  solicitor,  the  will  is  appetite's  controller.  No  desire  is  properly  called 
Will,  unless  where  reason  and  understanding  prescribe  the  thing  desired." 
Bacon  also  says  to  the  same  effect,—''  The  affections  look  just  before  them; 
reason  looks  also  to  good,  and  to  good  in  prospect." — Ed. 
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toiraiwUi  suofa  aoid  fiuch  Qbi^te»  wUhout  distuieticm  of  the 
meana  by  wkielft  tbej  sve  to  l^  obtuaaiL  Conaeqaently  it 
vaU  oltexi  happen  ihere  wiU  be  a  deedie  o£  purticukur  objects^ 
ia  cftfes  wheve  they  OBsmoi  be  obtained  without  inaal£Bst 
ii^iiry  to  o11ie)9«  BeAaotiQii  or  oonaeience  cornea  m«  and 
disapprores  the  piuauiit  oi  theia  in  these  circrnnstancfla; 
but  the  desuoe  remaine.  Which  is  to  be  obeyed^  apq^tite 
or  reflecticn?  Cannot  this  questicMi  be  anaweied,  from  the 
economy  and  oonstitution  of  hmrau^  natnire  mere^,  inihaat 
saying  whioh.  is  strongest?  Or  seed  this,  at  idL  eome. 
into  coni^deration  ?  Woidd  not  the  queatioa  he  iuMgiUii 
and  fully  answered  by  saying*  that  the  priitfiple  of  vAte- 
tion  or  coneeiejaoe  being  eomparsdinth  the  varioiia  a|>pe- 
tites»  pasaicms,  and  affeetions  in.  men,  tbe  foxiuer  is  mani- 
festly superior  and  chief*  without  regard  to  strength?  And 
hoiw  often  aoeyer  the  lattor  happens  to  prevail^  it  i&  m^xe 
tuurpation:  the  former  remains  in,  nature  and  in  kind  xka 
superior;  and  every  instanee  of  such,  prevalenee  of  the 
latter  is  an  instai^ce  of  breaking  in  upon  aod/vii>iaiiDn  of 
the  constitution  of  man. 

All  this  is  no  more  than  the  distinction^  ^wduch  eyei^F- 
body  is  acquainted  with,  between  wmta  powtr  and  mrtftoiily.' 
only  instead  o£  being  intended  to  express  the  di&raHOft 
between,  what  is.  possible,  and  what  i»las»fttl  inGcnIgoTen& 
ment;  here  it  has  been  shown  appUoable  to  the  aaireTal. 
principles  in  the  mind  of  num^  Thus  that  psincipla,  hj 
which  we  surrey,  and  either  approve  or  diaaipprove  omr  own 
heart,  temper,  and  actions,  is  not  oooly  to  he  censideced  aa 
whai;  is  in  its  tncn  to  have  some  influence;  whieh  may  itt 
said  of  every  paasion,  of  the  lowest  appetites :  but  likewise 
as  being  superior;  as  from,  its  very  nai^ure*  manifestly  daim- 
ing  superiority  over  all  othecs ;  ioiaoiauch  that  you  cwmofr 
form  a  notion  of  this  faculty^  consfiienee^  without  taking  in 
judgment,  direction,  superintendency.  This  ia  acoBStitaeBi 
part  of  the  idea,  that  is,  of  the  &0uligr  itself:  and  to  joe- 
side  and  govern,  from  the  very  economy  and  constitution  of 
man,  belongs  to  it.  Had  it  strength,  as  it  had  right :  had 
it  power,  as  it  had  manifest  authority,  it  would  aJbsaiatdfy 
govern  the  world. 

This  gives  i»  a  farther  view  of  the  natoM   of  laaB; 

'  Compare  Analogy,  Fart  i.  e\,  v.  :-*"  Pwrtioohr  proponauoa  miuk  Im  U^ 
tbo  alijecto  of  thosa  Imog.  peasant;  thoogli  tlsy  cannot  ba.  gDUifie4.at aU» 
without  the  lanction  of  the  moial  pmcipW-^-Ai. 
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sfaowa  us  vfhei  eourse^  of  liffe  we  were:  made  for:  mot  oiiiy> 
that  Qxir  real  nature  leads  us>  to  be  infiii«iLC6d'  in'  some  de^ 
gree  by  refledaon  and  cicuasisieBce:;  but  likewise  in  what 
degree  we  are  t©^  be  isfluenced;  by  it,  if  we  will  ftdl  in  with, 
aad  set.  a^eeably  to,  the  eonstitntioa^  of  our  nature::  that 
this'  &Gulty  was  placed  within  to  be  our  prqpec  governor;, 
to^  ddreet  aiid.  regulate  all  uixd^r  principles,  passions;  and 
motiyes  of  action.  This  is  its-  right,  and  office :  liius  saored 
ia  it&  authoiity.  Aaid  how  often  soeveir  men  violate  and 
rebello«sly  refuse  tO'  submit  to  it,  for  supposed  interest 
whieh  they  eannot  otherwiBe  obtain,,  os  &a:  the  sake  of 
passion  wiueh  they  eannot  otherwise  gradiy ;  this"  makeS:  no 
alteration  as  to  tibe  rMtumL  ri§M  and.o^#  of  conscience. 

^  Let  us  now  turn,  thist  wh^le  master,  another  way,  and  sup* 
pose:  there  was  no  sueh  thing  at  aU'  a0  this>  natural  supre^ 
macy  of  oonsci^iee;  thiati  tiiiere  was  no  distinotion.  to  be 
made  between  one  inwasd  prim^^le  and  another,  but  only 
that  of  strength;  and  see  what  would  be. the  consequence. 

Consider, /dien^.  what  is  the  Latitude  and  coxnpas&of  the 
actions  of  man  with  regard  to  himself,  his  fellow- creatures, 
and  the  Supreme  Being?  Whatajre  their  bounds,  besides 
that  of  our  natural  power?  With  respect  to  the  two  first, 
they  are  plainly  no  other  than  Uiese:  no  man  seeks  misery 
as  sudi  for  himself ;  andrno  one  lujprovoked  does  mischief 
to  another  for- its  own  sake'.  For  in  every*  degree  within 
these  bounds,  mankind  knxjwingly,  from  passion  or  wanton- 
ness, bring  ruin*  and  misery  upon  themselves  and  others. 
And' impiety  and  profaneness,  I  mean,  what  everyone  would' 
caU  so  who  believes  the  being*  of  God;  have  absolutely  no 
bounds  at  all.  Men  bliaspheme  the  Autiior  of*  Ifature; 
formally  and  in  wtjrds  renounce  t^eir*  aHegiance  to  tiieir 
Creator,  Plit^  an  instance;  then,  with  respect  to  any  one  or 
these  ikree.  Though  we*  should  suppose*  profene  swear- 
ing, and  in  gewerai  &at  kind  of  impiety  now  mentioned,  to 
mean  notfting;  yet  it  implies  wanton  disregard  and  irreve- 
rence towards  an  infinite  Being,  our  Creator;  and  is  this  as 
suitable  to  the  nature  of  man,  as  reverence  and  dutifal' 
«ibmission  of  hescrt  towards  liiat  Almighty  Being*?     Or 

*  Butldr  Wa  RdBfies.tfti  an  atourditytiiehyiMthens  of  those  who  hold 
that  Conscience  and  other  inward  principles  differ  in  nothing  but  their 
strength^  aad  who  dfioy  the  nqweme  aAthoiity  of  Comeieoce^  *^  If  the-  at- 
goment  of  such  persons  proves  anything,  it  proves  too  mnfih." — Md^ 
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suppose  a  man  guilty  of  parricide,  with  all  the  circumstances 
of  cruelty  which  such  an  action  can  admit  of.  This  action 
is  done  in  consequence  of  its  principle  being  for  the  present 
strongest :  and  if  there  be  no  difference  between  inward 
principles,  but  only  that  of  strength;  the  strength  being 
given,  you  have  the*  whole  nature  of  tiie  man  given,  so  fan 
as  it  relates  to  this  matter.  The  action  plainly  corresponds 
to  the  principle,  the  principle  being  in  that  degree  of 
strength  it  was:  it  therefore  corresponds  to  the  whole 
nature  of  the  man.  Upon  comparing  the  action  and  the 
whole  nature,  there  arises  no  disproportion,  there  appears 
no  unsuitableness  between  them.  Thus  the  mttrder  cf  a 
father  and  the  nature  of  man  correspond  to  each  other,  as 
the  same  nature  and  an  act  of  filial  duty.  If  there  be  no 
difference  between  inward  principles,  but  only  that  of 
strength;  we  can  m£ike  no  distinction  between  these  two 
actions,  considered  as  the  actions  of  such  a  creature ;  but  in 
our  coolest  hours  must  approve  or  disapprove  them  equally: 
than  which  nothing  can  be  reduced  to  a  greater  absurdity. 

Sermon  III. 

The  natural  supremacy  of  reflection  or  conscience  being 
thus  established ;  we  may  from  it  form  a  distinct  notion  of 
what  is  meant  by  human  nature^  when  virtue  is  said  to  con- 
sist in  following  it,  and  vice  in  deviating  from  it. 

As  the  idea  of  a  civil  constitution  implies  in  it  miited 
strength,  various  subordinations,  under  one  direction,  that  of 
the  supreme  authority ;  the  different  strength  of  each  particu- 
lar member  of  the  society  not  coming  into  the  idea ;  whereas, 
if  you  leave  out  the  subordination  \  the  union,  and  the  one  di- 
rection, you  destroy  and  lose  it :  so  reason,  several  appetites, 
passions,  and  affections,  prevailing  in  different  degrees  of 
strength,  is  not  that  idea  or  notion  of  human  nature ;  but  thai 
nature  consists  in  these  several  principles  considered  as 
having  a  natural  respect  to  each  other,  in  the  several 
passions  being  natursdly  subordinate  to  the  one  superior 
principle  of  reflection  or  conscience.  Every  bias,  instinct, 
propension  within,  is  a  natural  part  of  our  nature,  but  not 
the  whole :  add  to  these  the  superior  faculty,  whose  office  it 

'  See  Pre&ce,  p.  873,  where  Batler  illnatrateB  his  meaning  by  the  panSel 
example  of  a  watch.— i?<i. 
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is  to  adjust,  mani^e,  and  preside  over  them,  and  take  in 
this  its  natural  superiority,  and  you  complete  the  idea  of 
human  nature.  And  as  in  civil  government  the  constitution 
is  broken  in  upon,  and  violated  by  power  and  strength 
prevailing  over  authority;  so  the  constitution  of  man  is 
broken  in  upon  and  violated  by  the  lov^er  faculties  or  prin- 
ciples v^ithin  prevailing  over  that  which  is  in  its  nature 
supreme  over  them  all.  Thus,  when  it  is  said  by  ancient 
vmters,  that  tortures  and  death  are  not  so  contrary  to 
human  nature  as  injustice ;  by  this  to  be  sure  is  not  meant, 
that  the  aversion  to  the  former  in  mankind  is  less  strong 
and  prevalent  than  their  aversion  to  the  latter :  but  that  the 
former  is  only  contrary  to  our  nature  considered  in  a  partial 
view,  and  which  takes  in  only  the  lowest  part  of  it,  that 
which  we  have  in  common  with  the  brutes ;  whereas  the 
latter  is  contrary  to  our  nature,  considered  in  a  higher 
sense,  as  a  system  and  constitution  contrary  to  the  whole 
economy  of  man^ 

'  Every-  man  in  iaa  physical  nature  is  one  individual  single  agent     He 
has  likewise  properties  and  principles,  each  of  which  may  he  considered 
separately,  and  without  regard  to  the  respects  which  they  have  to  each 
other.     Neither  of  these  are  the  nature  we  are  taking  a  view  of.     But  it  is 
the  inward  frame  of  man  considered  as  a  system  or  constitviion:  whose 
several  parts  are  united,  not  hy  a  physical  principle  of  individuation,  hut 
hy  the  respects  they  have  to  each  other ;  the  chief  of  which  is  the  subjection 
which  the  appetites^  passions,  and  particular  affections  have  to  the  one 
supreme  principle  of  reflection  or  conscience.     The  system  or  constitution  is 
formed  by  and  consists  in  these  respects  and  this  subjection.    Thus  the  body 
is  a  system  or  coTistitittion  :  so  is  a  tree :  so  is  every  machine.     Consider  all 
the  several  parts  of  a  tree  without  the  natural  respects  they  have  to  each 
other,  and  you  have  not  at  all  the  idea  of  a  tree ;  but  add  these  respects,  and, 
this  gives  you  the  idea.    The  body  may  be  impaired  by  sickness,  a  tree  may 
decay,  a  machine  be  out  of  order,  and  yet  the  system  and  constitution  of 
them  not  totally  dissolved.     There  is  phiinly  somewhat  which  answers  to 
all  this  in  the  moral  constitution  of  man.     Whoever  will  consider  his  own 
xiature,  will  see  that  the  several  appetites,  passions,  and  particular  affections, 
liave  different  respects  amongst  themselves.     They  are  restraints  upon,  and 
are  in  a  proportion  to  each  other.     This  proportion  is  just  and  perfect,  when 
all  those  under  principles  are  perfectly  coincident  with  conscience,  so  fiir  as 
their  nature  permits,  and  in  all  cases  under  its  absolute  and  entire  direction. 
fThe  least  excess  or  defect,  the  least  alteration  of  the  due  proportions  amongst 
themselves,  or  of  their  coincidence  with  conscience,  though  not  proceeding 
into  action,  is  some  degree  of  disorder  in  the  mojal  constitution.     But  per- 
fection, though  plainly  intelligible  and  unsnpposable,  was  never  attained  by 
any  man.     If  the  higher  principle  of  reflection  maintains  its  place,  and  as 
much  as  it  can  corrects  that  disorder,  and  hinders  it  from  breaking  out  into 
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And  from.  aU  these  thii^  prat  tDgetJifir,  nothmg  cam  W 
more  eTid«nt,  than  ih&U  exdoswe-  d  vevekt^im,  man  cannot, 
be  coBfiidered  as  a  creatoro  left  by  bift  Maker  to-  act  at 
rBEEdom,  and  live  at  large  up  to  thie  extent  of  bia  natmal 
power,  as  pasBionv  buancnDr,  wilfuinesfr^  bappen  i»  cairy 
him ;.  wMeb.  is<  the*  cendition  bciito  cz^atnsea  anre  in.:  bnt 
tfaat^omf  ki9  makey  anuHtutian,  or  naturB,  ft«  o  m  tJka  strieiegt 
and  mo$t  propar  8«nse  <u  Imo^  to  hmulf.  Ha  bath  lixe  mler  of 
right  within:  what  ys  wanting  is  oiil^  thai  be  bonestfy- 
attend  to  it^ 

The  inqtdriss  wbidi-  lasxm  beem;  made  byr  moi  q€  leiEuxv 
alto  some  general  role;  l&e  (Mjfiflsnmfy  to^.  oe  diaagrMm^it 
fjbnt  which,  shonld  denonzmate  owb  actieos  gpf>od  or  evii». 
aj»  in  many  respects  of  great  sendee.  T^  let  anj  plau 
hcraest  man,  before  he  engag^^  in.  any  eouzse  of.  action,  a^ 
himseli  Is  this  I  am  going  about  rrg^,  ca- is  it  wrong?  Is. 
it  good,  or  is  it  enril?  I  do  not  in  the  least  dois&t  but 
that  this  question  would  be  answered  £^reeablj  to  troth  and 
virtue,  by  almost  any  fair  man  in  almost  any  circumstance. 
Neither  do  them,  appear  any  cases  wbieh  look  like  excep- 
tions to  thk ;  but  these  of  superstition;,  and  of  partialis  to 
ourselTes*.  Superstition  nmy  peihaps  be  somewiiat  of  aa 
exception:  but  partiality  to  om^elves  is  not;  this  being 
itself  dishonesty.  For  a  man  to  judge  that,  to  be  the  e^aitr 
able,  the  moderai;e,.the  right  part  for  him  to  act,  which,  be 
would  see  to  be  hard,  unjust,  oppressrve  in  aBOtiier;  tihis  is 
plain  Tice,  and  can  proceed  oiilyfirom  great  unfiibmess  of 
mind. 

But  allowing  that  mankind  haih.the  rule  of' right  witbin. 
hunsel^  yet  it  may  be  aeked,  "  What  obligatiiOn»  aire  w« 
under  to  attend  to  and  follow  it?'"  I  dtisvme:  it  haa^been 
prored  that  man  by  his  nature  is  a  law  to  himself  withoot 
the  particular  distinct  consideration  of  the  positiTe  samctians 

action,  tbaa  ib  adl  tbot  can  be  ocpeeted  from  sueb  &  creative  m  hwb;  Aad 
tboiig^  tbe  appetites  and  panioiM:  have  not  their  exact,  daw  pn^tortioB  ta 
each  other;  thoiigjbL  thejf  often  strive  fer  maetcry  wiA  jodgmeot  or  re* 
flection.:  yet,  since  the. supexierity  of  this  principle  te  all  othara  i&  tha  cUef 
respect  which  forms  the  coaatitution^  so  fi»  as  thia  saperiaiity  ia  laaintaineA, 
the  dianeter,  the  man,  is  g»ody  worthy,  vixtnavk 

*  OoBfMire  Aristotle,  Bthici)  vii.  5 :  em^  •hm  mm^m^y  Sn  sis  txjti  m 
JMB^«A«»  M(^a^»<  Of  coane  in  this,  he  unpUes;  that  man. haa  that  £Mabj 
which  beasts  have  not;  and  thia  is  the  neonst ai^aroacfa,  parhapay  thaftki 
maloea  te  th»  idea,  of  ocmscieiifle^ — Bi, 
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o£'  timi  law^  tke.  ];«!wrards  and  ptmiflbcxiteiiita  wbidi  wa  fed» 
and  1ja0se;  wlikh.&o&L  the.  light  of  seAScai  we  h»ve  g|x>iuEid 
to  belfWYe^JUTfi  aaoieaed  to  it.  The  qpudsstiioa  t^en  camea  its 
oma^  aoDsweit  aloiig  wiUi  iti  Youir  obli^cttjan.  to  dbej  tbk 
law,  is  its.  being  ih&  law  of  ycwor  naitiioe  ^  That  yoar  con- 
seieixa  afiproifses  of  aatid  atteatfihto  sueh  a  coiusie  of  Motion, 
is  iiiseif.  aLone.  oa  obligailaoik  Gonseaeaace.  does  noi  only 
o&ags.  iteelf  to  skow:  ua  the  way  we.  should  walk,  in,  bfii  it 
likewise  caixiea  its  own.  axt^fiiBj  with  it,  tibat  it  is.  our 
natundl  giude;  the.  guids;  assigned  ns  by  the.  Author  ot 
one  natucft:  ijt  tJ(Kei»&u>e  helbngs  ta  our  condition  of  being,, 
it  ]£  oar  duty  to  walk:  in  that  palh^  andJolbw  tibia  guide, 
witiaautlockaagaboixIrtQ  see  whether  we  ma^  not  possibly, 
foraake  them,  wafti  impunity. 

How^^er,  let  ua  ibear  what  is  ta  be  said  against  obeying 
this  law  o£  one  nature.  And.  the  sum  is  no  nioie  than  this. 
"  Why  shoaLd  we  be  Gia»2iemed  about  anything  out  of  and 
bByosKk  ourselves?  If  we  doi  find  within  ours^ves  regards* 
to  others,  asaA  reEEtminta^  of  we  know  not  how  many  difife- 
resit  kinds-:;  yet  tibiesfs  beii)^  embaoasaments^  andhindetnng 
■as  frcnxL  going  the  neaf»st.  way  to  our  own  good,  why  ^ould. 
we  not  endieoFour  tO:  suppress  and.  get  oves  them  ?  " 

Thus  people:  go  on:  with  wocds,  which,  when  applied  ta^ 
hizman.  natui»,,  and  the  eosidition.  in  which  it  is  pkeed  in 
thds  woild,  ha.^ne  really  noj  meuaing.  !For  does  not  all.  this, 
kind  of  talk  go  upon  aupposhaon,.  that  our  happiiaess  ia 
this  woiM  consists  in  somewhat  quite  distinct  from  i»gard 
to  others:;  and.  that  it  is.  the  privilege  of  yice-to  be  without 
restraint  or  coiKfinemant?  Wheneas,  on  ^:  cfiaatrary,  the 
enjoyments,  in  a  mannev  all  the  oommoa  enjoyments  of 
life,  even  the  pleasEores  of  rice^  depend  upon  these  regaiids 
of  one  kind  or  another  to  our  Mlow-creatures*  Throw  off 
all  regards  ta  others^  and  we  should  be  qnite  iodifferentto 
infamy  and  ta  honour;  there  eouid  be  no  sueh,  thing  at  aU 
as  ambitbn ;;  and.  acaircae  any  such,  thimg  as.  covetousneas ; 
for  we  should  likewise  be  eqnaUy  indifiSsrent  to  the  diagmce 
of  poverty,  the  several  neglects  and  kinds  of  contempt  which 
aceomimny  this-  state ;  and  to  Hm  reqputation  of  ridses,  the 
r^ard  2mdj  nsspeeit  ^ey  usuaHj^  prociaare.    Bdther  is  re- 

'  In.  hri*  AnAlogy^. ?art  iick  L,  BiUler  skgrwa.  thst  dujties  aiisei. apart 
from  any  direct  commAndji  as  soon  as  ous  relation  to  any  existing  power  is  made 
known  to  us.  Such  a  power  is  conscience ;  and^  if  so,  tiien  the  rery  6Kiffl« 
enoe of  conscience  within  our breatte is  a caU  to  ob^iM  Toioeii-~Ai^ 
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straint  by  any  means  peculiar  to  one  course  of  life :  but  our 
very  nature,  exclusive  of  conscience  and  our  condition,  lays 
us  under  an  absolute  necessity  of  it.  We  cannot  gain  any 
end  whatever  without  being  confined  to  the  proper  means, 
which  is  often  the  most  painful  and  uneasy  confinement 
And  in  numberless  instances  a  present  appetite  cannot  be 
gratified  without  such  apparent  and  immediate  ruin  and 
misery,  that  the  most  dissolute  man  in  the  world  chooses 
to  forego  the  pleasure,  rather  than  endure  the  pain. 

Is  the  meaning  then,  to  indulge  those  regards  to  our 
fellow-creatures,  and  submit  to  those  restraints,  which  upon 
the  whole  are  attended  with  more  satisfaction  than  uneasi- 
ness, and  get  over  only  those  which  bring  more  uneasiness 
and  inconvenience  than  satisfaction  ?  "  Doubtless  this  was 
our  meaning."  You  have  changed  sides  then.  Keep  to 
this ;  be  consistent  with  yom«elves ;  and  you  and  the  men 
of  virtue  are  in  general  perfectly  agreed.  But  let  us  take 
care  and  avoid  mistakes.  Let  it  not  be  taken  for  granted 
that  the  temper  of  envy,  rage,  resentment,  yields  greater 
delight  than  meekness,  forgiveness,  compassion,  and  good- 
will :  especially  when  it  is  acknowledged  that  rage,  envy, 
resentment,  are  in  themselves  mere  misery ;  and  the  satis- 
faction arising  from  the  indulgence  of  them  is  little  more 
than  relief  from  that  misery ;  whereas  the  temper  of  com- 
passion and  benevolence  is  itself  delightful;  and  the  indul- 
gence of  it,  by  doing  good,  affords  new  positive  delight  and 
enjoyment.  Let  it  not  be  taken  for  granted,  that  the  satis- 
faction arising  from  the  reputation  of  riches  and  power, 
however  obtained,  and  from  the  respect  paid  to  them,  is 
greater  than  the  satisfaction  arising  from  the  reputation  of 
justice,  honesty,  charity,  and  the  esteem  which  is  univer- 
sally acknowledged  to  be  their  due.  And  if  it  be  doubtful 
which  of  these  satisfactions  is  the  greatest,  as  there  are 
persons  who  think  neither  of  them  very  considerable,  yet 
there  can  be  no  doubt  concemmg  ambition  and  covetous- 
ness,  virtue  and  a  good  mind,  considered  in  themselves,  and 
as  leading  to  different  courses  of  life ;  there  can,  I  say,  be 
no  doubt,  which  temper  and  which  course  is  attended  with 
most  peace  and  tranquiUity  of  mind,  which  with  most  per- 
plexity, vexation,  and  inconvenience.  And  both  the  virtues 
and  vices  which  have  been  now  mentioned  do,  in  a  manner, 
equally  imply  in  them  regards  of  one  kind  or  another  to 
our  fellow-creatures.      And  with  respect  to  restraint  and 
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confinement:  whoever  will  consider  the  restraints  from 
fear  and  shame,  the .  dissimulation,  mean  arts  of  conceal- 
ment, servile  compliances,  one  or  other  of  which  helong  to 
almost  every  course  of  vice,  wiU  soon  be  convinced  that  the 
man  of  virtue  is  by  no  means  upon  a  disadvantage  in  this 
respect.  How  many  instances  are  there  in  which  men  feel 
and  own  and  cry  aloud  under  the  chains  of  vice  with  which 
they  are  enthralled,  and  which  yet  they  will  not  shake  off ! 
How  many  instances,  in  which  persons  manifestly  go 
through  more  pains  and  self-denial  to  gratify  a  vicious 
passion,  than  would  have  been  necessary  to  the  conquest 
of  it !  To  this  is  to  be  added,  that  when  virtue  is  become 
habitual,  when  the  temper  of  it  is  acquired,  what  was  before 
confinement  ceases  to  be  so,  by  becoming  choice  and  de- 
light \  Whatever  restraint  and  guard  upon  ourselves  may 
be  needful  to  unlearn  any  imnatural  distortion  or  odd  ges- 
ture ;  yet,  in  all  propriety  of  speech,  natural  behaviour  must 
be  Ihe  most  easy  and  unrestrained.  It  is  manifest  that, 
in  the  common  course  of  life,  there  is  seldom  any  incon- 
sistency between  our  duty  and  what  is  called  interest :  it 
is  much  seldomer  that  there  is  any  inconsistency  between 
duly  and  what  is  really  our  present  interest ;  meaning  by 
interest,  happiness  and  satisfaction.  Self-love,  then,  though 
confined  to  flie  interest  of  the  present  world,  does  in  gene- 
ral perfectly  coincide  with  virtue ;  and  leads  us  to  one  and 
the  same  course  of  life.  But,  whatever  exceptions  there 
are  to  this,  which  are  much  fewer  than  they  are  commonly 
thought,  all  shall  be  set  right  at  the  finsd  distribution  of 
things.  It  is  a  manifest  absurdity  to  suppose  evil  prevail- 
ing finally  over  good,  under  the  conduct  and  administra- 
tion of  a  perfect  mind. 

The  whole  argument,  which  I  have  been  now  insisting 
upon,  may  be  thus  summed  up,  .and  given  you  in  one  view. 
The  nature  of  man  is  adapted  to  some  com*se  of  action  or 
other.  Upon  comparing  some  actions  with  this  natiu*e, 
they  appear  suitable  and  correspondent  to  it :  fi'om  com- 
parison of  other  actions  with  the  same  nature,  there  arises 
to  our  view  some  imsuitableness  or  disproportion.      The 

*  This  if  the  point  on  which  Aristotle^  Ethics,  Book  ii.,  seizes  as  the 
sore  test  of  the  formation  of  a  yirtnons  habit.  **  Do  you  practise  it  with 
pleasure)"  Those  virtues,  which  at  first  are  most  irksome  and  difficult, 
become  pleasurable  when  we  become  thoroughly  habituated  to  them. — Ed. 
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eone&j^ooisnse  «f  bks&ods  to  die  'mctase  of  H&e  a^sai 
vend^apB  them  natmal :  .^ir  dtspropoition  to  ^  uanmianJ. 
Thirt  anj&ction  is  eormt^andsDt  to  the  mtanB  jof  the  agent, 
^ses  not  BiiBe  ttcan.  Its  l)emg  agreeable  to  Hxb  piixK^ 
"wiiioli  In|>peii8  to  be  Ihe  strongest:  for  st  XBS^ibe  so,  aod 
jet  be  quite  difipit^ortiocKate  io  tfas  uMure  of  the  agent. 
The  correspoiidenoe,  liherdare,  or  disqpreportioxi,  arises  from 
some^at  else.  Tbm  can  be  B0tliiiig  rat  a  dijEFerenee  in 
-natuTO  and  kind,  altogother  distinct  mm  fltRingth,  between 
&e  inward  jprinoiples.  Sasa/t,  then,  ace  In  natoxo  and  Mod 
superior  to  othera.  And  the  corsespemdenoe  .arises  fnm 
the  aoti(m  being  confcomable  to  the  Mgber  pmuiple;  and 
Ihe  imsnitableness  from  its  being  caota^Bi^  to  it  Beastm- 
able  sel^lo^  and  oouBcieniee  sre  the  chief  or  sifMcior  jstm- 
•ciples  in  die  n^ure  %^  j}qjmi  :  bocaxRse  on  adion  msf  be 
suitable  to  Hub  nature,  thongia  iU  odier  principk&  be  vio- 
lated ;  but  beoosnes  imsmtahle,  if  eHber  <£  i^hose  are.  Can- 
seience  and  self-love,  if  we  luiderstand  our  tine  iiapfusiflffi, 
alwagrs  lead  us  the  same  way.  Disfy  and  isfeereBt  aee  per- 
fectly ooincident*:  for  the  most  paft  in  liis  wadA^  but 
entirely  and  in  eveiy  instance  if  we  take  in  the  ftitme,  and 
the  whole;  diis  being  impHed  in  die  notion  of  a  goad 
and  perfect  administratian  oi  thiisgs,  TfauB  &ey  wbo  bave 
been  so  wise  in  their  generation  as  to  xegard  onty  dieir  own 
si^posed  interest,  at^  ezpecose  and  to  me  injuiy  of  othen, 
idiali  at  last  j&nd,  ^lat  he  who  hais  given  V3^  aUl  dae  advaa- 
tages  of  the  present'WCNid,  lodier  than  violate  his  cemscienee 
and  die  relations  of  life,  has  infinitely  better  providfid  for 
himself,  and  secured  hia  own  intex^est  and  happiness. 

^  Here  is  perhaps  a  point  on  which  it  might  ■eem  ifaat  Baitler^«  scntiiBeBls 

r»  with  those  of  Palegr  and  octher  snch  writers^  hut  it  must  be  remenAcRd 
while  ''  duty  and  interest/'  like  "  virtue  and  happiness,"  are  practiesllx 
identical  in  the  mam^  Butler  would  Berer  consent  to  allow  that  soeh  or  sack 
an  act  was  eur  "  Auiy"  heeause  it  is  our  "  interest,**  but  tlwt  on  the  con- 
trary he  wouM  say,  "  it  nmtt  be  eur  intaat,  beeauM  it  i*  oar  dolf.'*  It 
would  not  be  necessary  to  add  this,  but  that  Fcofesser  WheweU  hm  m- 
4ea¥onred  to  identify  tlw  principles  of  Butler  to  eome  extent  with  tboie  of 
Taley,  or  at  least  to  reconcile  them  in  part;  a  thing  which  it  |3aiiily 
impossible. — Ed. 
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.Se3eemon  jy.— Ukok  the  <5o»bebnment  of  the  Tongue. 

'Mf  taiij  man  mong  jou  Mem  to  be  leHgioufi,  and  biidleth  not  iiiB  toogae, 
but  (deceureth  his  own  Itetett^  tbis  man's  ^seligion  is  min.^ — James  L  ^. 

The  ixKQBlation  id£  Urn  'textwaald  he  more  detearmiBate  by 
'h&soig  more  literal,  thus :  If  any  man  nunong  you  aaaneA  to 
he  rdigiom,  wsi  bridUng  his  ton^/ue,  but  dmewing  his  mm  heoH, 
-this  ffkm'j  r4%ufi  is  ^vain,  Thk  detfiimines, ihat  the  words, 
baU  daodv^  his  mm  heaft,  bub  not  put  in  opposition  to, 
.^9emeth  to  ihsrdu^iom,lxa±  t(^,.bndl£ih  wot  his  tongue.  The 
certain  determinate  jmeoning  .of  the  text  then  being,  ihat  he 
who  Beemeth  to  he  rdsgioas,  and  bcidleUi  not  his  inngiie, 
hut  m  that  ^psrticiQsr  daoeiTeitih  hiB  m/m  heart,  liiis  man^ 
aseiigioEii  is  isflin;  w«  :nHiy  ofoaerve  Bomewhat  veiy  forcible 
Hud  tesfxreesive  in  thfise  weirds  of  Bt.  James.  As  if  the 
,apiMB(ile  bad  said,  Njo  masi  sm>ely  <;an  makeaxty  pretences  to 
religion,  who  does  wait  set  least  beliefve  timt  Jae  fosridlei^his 
tongxie:  if  lie  pntoxoi  any  oppeanuuse  or  ^e  of  religion, 
and  yet  does  not  jgor^^  his  tongue,  be  maist  sfiirely  decei^ie 
himself  iai  that  paiskundar,  aad  think  he  does :  «Dd  Whoerer 
is  m  mihappy  as  to  deeeire  hhnBeilf  in  this,  lo  imagine  he 
ke*^  that  imamly  £aeu%  in  due  subjection,  when  iadeed 
he  does  not,  whatever  ihe  other  pact  of  ids  life  be,  his  xe- 
ligkm  is  yain;  ihe  goereenment  of  ihe  taogae  being  a  most 
material  iBstraiiBt  Whkih  virtne  lays  ais  imder :  wiihoict  it 
-no  man  caoi  he  truly  religious. 

In  treating  upon  this  subject,  I  will  'ConEnder-— 

First,  What  is  Ihe  ^e»eral  vice  or  &ult  here  referred  to : 
0r  what  disposition  in  .men  is  supposed  in  moral  refledaoi^ 
vand  precepts  conoenomg  bridUng  ifttf  tongue. 

Secondly,  T^eooi  it  may  be  said  of  any  one,  diat  he  has 
a  due  govemiawnt  ov<er  himself  in  this  respect. 

I.  Now  the  fault  xefenied  to,  and  tibe  disposition  'saa^- 
posed,  'In  preeeple  -and  reiflections  oonceming  the  goYem- 
ment  'Of  i^e  tongue,  is  not  evil^^ealdng  from  maHce,  nor 
lying  or  bearing  fidse  witmess  from  indirect  seMsh  designs. 
The  disposiitittn  to  these,  and  ihe  actual  vices  liiemselves, 
all  come  under  other  suhjeots.  The  tongue  may  be  em- 
ployed alMMtt,  and  made  to  serve  aJJL  the  purposes  of  vice, 
in  tempting  and  deceiving,  in  peijury  and  injustice.  But 
the  thing  h&sm  supposed  and  orefemed  to,  is  taikativeavsss : 
a  disposition  to  be  ^talking,  ahstracted  ham  the  oonsidBr 
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adon  of  what  is  to  be  said ;  with  very  little  or  no  regard  to, 
or  thought  of  doing,  either  good  or  harm.  And  let  not 
any  imagine  this  to  be  a  slight  matter,  and  that  it  deserves 
not  to  have  so  great  weight  laid  upon  it ;  till  he  has  con- 
sidered, what  evil  is  implied  in  it,  and  the  bad  effects  which 
follow  from  it.  It  is  perhaps  true,  that  they  who  are 
addicted  to  this  folly  would  choose  to  confine  themselves 
to  trifles  and  indifferent  subjects,  and  so  intend  only  to  be 
guilty  of  being  impertinent :  but  as  they  cannot  go  on  for 
ever  talking  of  nothing,  as  common  matters  will  not  afford 
a  sufficient  fund  for  perpetual  continued  discourse :  when 
subjects  of  this  kind  are  exhausted,  they  will  go  on  to  de- 
famation, scandal,  divulging  of  secrets,  their  own  secrets  as 
well  as  those  of  others,  anything  rather  than  be  silent. 
They  are  plainly  hurried  on  in  the  heat  of  their  talk  to  say 
quite  different  things  from  what  they  first  intended,  and 
which  they  afterwards  wish  imsaid:  or  improper  things, 
which  they  had  no  end  in  saying,  but  only  to  afford  em- 
ployment to  their  tongue.  And  if  these  people  expect  to 
be  heard  and  regarded,  for  there  are  some  content  merely 
with  talking,  they  will  invent  to  engage  your  attention: 
and,  when  diey  have  heard  the  least  impeifect  hint  of  an 
affair,  they  will  out  of  their  own  head  add  the  circum- 
stances of  time  and  place,  and  other  matters  to  make  out 
their  story,  and  give  the  appearance  of  probability  to  it : 
not  that  they  have  any  concern  about  being  believed,  other- 
wise than  as  a  means  of  being  heard.  The  thing  is,  to 
engage  your  attention;  to  take  you  up  wholly  for  the  pre- 
sent time :  what  reflections  will  be  made  afterwards,  is  in 
truth  the  least  of  their  thoughts.  And  further,  when  per- 
sons, who  indulge  themselves  in  these  liberties  of  the 
tongue,  are  in  any  degree  offended  with  another,  as  little 
disgusts  and  misunderstandings  will  be,  they  allow  them- 
selves to  defame  and  revile  such  a  one  without  any  mode- 
ration or  bounds ;  though  the  offence  is  so  very  sli^t,  that 
they  themselves  would  not  do,  nor  perhaps  wish  him  an 
injury  in  any  other  way.  And  in  this  case  the  scandal  and 
revilmgs  are  chiefly  ovdng  to  talkativeness,  and  not  bridling 
their  tongue;  and  so  come  imder  our  present  subject  The 
least  occasion  ui  the  world  will  make  the  humour  break 
out  in  this  particular  way,  or  in  another.  It  is  like  a 
torrent,  which  must  and  will  flow;  but  the  least  thing  ima- 
ginable will  first  of  all  give  it  either  this  or  another 
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direction,  turn  it  into  this  or  that  channel :  or  like  a  fire ; 
the  nature  of  which,  when  in  a  heap  of  combustihle  matter, 
is  to  spread  and  lay  waste  all  around;  but  any  one  of  a 
thousand  little  accidents  will  occasion  it  to  break  out  first 
either  in  this  or  another  particular  part. 

The  subject  then  before  us,  though  it  does  run  up  into, 
and  can  scarce  be  treated  as  entirely  distinct  from  all 
others ;  yet  it  needs  not  to  be  so  much  mixed  or  blended 
with  them  as  it  often  is.    Every  faculty  and  power  may  be 
used  as  the  instrument  of  premeditated  vice  and  wicked- 
ness, merely,  as  the  most  proper  and  effectual  means  of 
executing  such  designs.    But  if  a  man,  from  deep  malice 
and  desire  of  revenge,  should  meditate  a  fiEdsehood  with  a 
settled  design  to  ruin  his  neighbour's  reputation,  and  should 
with  great  coolness  and  deliberation  spread  it;  nobody 
would  choose  to  say  of  such  a  one,  that  he  had  no  govern- 
ment of  his  tongue.    A  man  may  use  the  faculty  of  speech 
as  an  instrument  of  false  witness,  who  yet  has  so  entire  a 
command  over  that  faculty,  as  never  to  speak  but  from 
forethought  and  cool  design.    Here  the  crime  is  injustice 
and  perjury :  and,  strictly  speaking,  no  more  belongs  to  the 
present  subject,  Hian  perjury  and  injustice  in  any  other 
way.    But  lliere  is  such  a  thing  as  a  disposition  to  be  talk* 
ing  for  its  own  sake ;  from  which  persons  often  say  any- 
thing, good  or  bad,  of  others,  merely  as  a  subject  of  dis- 
course, according  to  the  particular  temper  they  themselves 
happen  to  be  in,  and  to  pass  away  the  present  time.    There 
is  lU^ewise  to  be  observed  in  persons  such  a  strong  and 
eager  desire  of  engaging  attention  to  what  they  say,  that 
ihey  will  speak  good  or  evil,  truth  or  otherwise,  merely  as 
one  or  the  other  seems  to  be  most  hearkened  to :  and  this, 
though  it  is  sometimes  joined,  is  not  the  same  with  the 
desire  of  being  thought  important  and  men  of  consequence. 
There  is  in  some  such  a  disposition  to  be  talking,  that  an 
offence  of  the  slightest  kind,  and  such  as  would  not  raise 
any  other  resentment,  yet  raises,  if  I  may  so  speak,  the  re- 
sentment of  the  tongue,  puts  it  into  a  flame,  into  the  most 
ungoTemable  motions.    This  outrage,  when  the  person  it 
respects  is  present,  we  distinguish  in  the  lower  rank  of 
people  by  a  peculiar  term:  and  let  it  be  observed,  that 
though  the  decencies  of  behaviour  are  a  little  kept,  the 
same  outrage  and  virulence,  indulged  when  he  is  absent,  is 
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an  offence  of  the  same  kiiuL  But  not  to  dislinguish  imy 
farther  in  this  manner :  m&a.  run  into  fttolts  ai^  foUies, 
which  cannot  so  propesify  be  referred  to  any  one  geaeral 
head  as  ^s,  that  they  have  njot  a  dae  goTenunent  «Yer 
their  tongue. 

And  ^s  unrestrained  Tohibility  and  wantoimess  of 
speedi  is  the  occasion  of  nnmbeariess  evils  and  vexations 
in  life.  It  heg'^s  res^itment  in  him  who  is  Hie  sahject  (A 
it ;  sows  the  seed  of  strife  and  dissension  asaongst  others; 
and  inflames  littie  disgusts  and  offences,  which  if  let  ^ooe 
would  wear  aw»y  of  themsdres :  it  is  o^ea  oi  jba  bad  efifect 
upon  the  good  name  of  others^  as  d^ep  ewrj  or  malice : 
md,  to  say  the  least  of  it  in  this  reject,  it  destroys  and 
perverts  a  oertam  equity  oi  iiie  utmost  importance  to 
society  to  be  observed;  namely,  that  praise  and  dispraise,  a 
good  or  bad  character,  should  always  be  bestowed  accord- 
ing to  desert  The  tongue  used  in  such  a  licentious  man- 
ner is  like  a  swoa^  in  tiie  hand  of  a  madman ;  it  is  em- 
ployed at  random,  it  can  scarce  possibly  do  any  good,  mad 
for  the  most  part  does  a  world  of  mxscMef ;  and  implies  not 
only  great  foUy  and  a  tiifling  spirit,  but  great  vieionaness 
of  mind,  great  indifference  to  truth  and  fisdsity,  and  to  the 
reputati(m,  wdifaro,  and  good  of  oth^s.  "So  much  reascm 
tA  there  for  what  St.  James  says  of  the  toi^e'.  It  ia  a 
Jire,  a  world  ofivdqvsUy^  U  d^Ustk  t&d  wkols  bodify  settelk  (mfan 
the  course  of  Tuetare,  md  is  itsdf  wt  en  Jm  of  hdL  This  is 
the  faculty  or  disposition  which  we  are  required  to  ke^  a 
guard  upon :  thiese  are  the  vices  and  follies  it  runs  into, 
when  not  kept  under  due  restraint, 

n.  Wherein  ihe  due  govemm^^it  of  tiie  tongue  consists, 
or  when  it  may  be  said  of  any  one  in  a  moral  and  religiovs 
sense  that  he  bridleth  his  ixm^,  I  come  now  to  consider. 

The  due  and  patoper  use  of  any  natural  fsumlty  or  powar, 
is  to  be  judged  of  by  the  end  and  design  £or  which  it  was 
given  us.  The  cMef  purpose  lor  whoch  tte  &cd^  of 
s^ee<^  was  given  to  man^^  is  plainly  that  we  m]|^  conk- 

>  Ch.  in.  8. 

^  ItaoeiiMtcoawwKhi&iliegfiienvf  IBntkr^  ttgoiMft  !•  invnt  lii» 
the  ttigin  of  kogni^  fle  sh^^  a«MrtB  ^t  it  '<  wu  given  to  wa^ 
deolymeaaiogthatitwasffivcn  by  God.  He  woild  Uv«  aoTv^vqio- 
bated  ihe  theory  m  to  its  ongin  adTanced  by  certain  Scotch  meiap\|  liiliM!, 
aad  embodied  in  the  phnse  of  Honcq,— 

**  Donee  verba,  qinbot  «eomtt  ^nnc 
Nominaque  inyenftre."     (Ed,) 
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BiTUucate  onr  thoughts  to  each  other,  in  order  to  cany  on 
the  affairs  of  thenvorld;  for  business,  and  for  our  improve- 
ment  in  knowledge  and  learning.  But  the  good  Author  of 
our  nature  designed  us  not  only  necesBaries,  but  likewise 
enjoyment  xnd  satisfaction,  in  that  being  he  hath  gra- 
ciously given,  and  in  that  condition  of  lih  he  hath  placed 
us  in«  There  are  secondary  uses  of  our  faculties :  tiiey 
administer  to  delight,  as  weU  as  to  necessity :  and  as  /they 
are  equally  adapted  to  both,  there  is  no  doubt  but  he 
intended  them  for  our  gratification,  as  well  as  for  the 
support  and  comtmuance  of  om*  being.  The  eeoondary 
use  of  speech  is  to  please  and  be  entertaxuing  to  each 
other  in  conversation.  This  is  in  evezy  respect  allowable 
and  right:  it  unites  men  doser  in  alliances  and  d^i^id- 
ships;  gives  us  a  fellow  feeling  of  the  prosperity  and 
unhoppiness  of  each  other ;  aad  is  in  several  i^pects  ser- 
viceable to  virtue,  juid  to  promote  good  behaviour  in  ^e 
world.  And  provided  there  be  not  too  much  time  spent  in 
it,  if  it  were  considered  only  in  the  way  of  gratificadon  and 
delight,  men  must  have  strange  sootions  of  God  and  of 
religion,  to  think  that  he  can  be  offended  with  it,  or  that 
it  is  any  way  inconsistent  with  the  strictest  virtue.  But 
the  truth  is,  such  sort  of  conversation,  though  it  has  no 
particular  good  tenden<^,  yet  it  has  a  general  ^ood  efne: 
it  is  social  and  friendly,  and  tends  to  promote  hamanity, 
good  natmre,  and  civility. 

As  the  end  and  use,  so  likewise  the  abuse  of  speech,  re- 
lates to  the  one  or  other  of  these ;  either  to  business,  or  to 
conversation.  As  to  the  former ;  deceit  in  the  management  of 
business  and  ^Sam  does  not  properly  bek)ng  to  the  subject 
now  before  us :  though  one  may  just  mention  that  multi- 
tude, that  endless  number  of  words,  with  which  business  is 
perplexed ;  ^en  a  much  fewer  would,  as  it  should  seem» 
hotter  serve  the  purpose;  but  this  must  be  left  to  ^se 
vdio  understand  the  matter.  The  government  of  the 
tongue,  considered  as  a  subject  df  itseli^  relates  chiefly  to 
conversation;  to  that  kind  of  discourse  which  usually  fills 
up  the  time  spent  in  friendly  meetings^  and  visits  of 
chrihty.  And  the  danger  is,  lest  persons  entertain  them- 
selves and  otb^s  at  the  expense  of  iheir  wisdom  and  their 
virtue,  and  to  the  injury  or  x)flfence  of  their  neighbour.     If 

£  E  2 
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they  will  observe  and  keep  clear  of  these,  they  may  be  as 
free,  and  easy,  and  unreserved,  as  they  can  desire. 

The  cautions  to  be  given  for  avoiding  these  dangers, 
and  to  render  conversation  innocent  and  agreeable,  fall 
under  the  following  particulars :  silence ;  talMng  of  indif- 
ferent things;  and  which  makes  up  too  great  a  part  of 
conversation,  giving  of  characters,  speaking  well  or  evil  of 
others. 

The  Wise  Man  observes,  that  there  is  a  time  to  speak  and 
a  time  to  keep  silence.  One  meets  with  people  in  the  world, 
who  seem  never  to  have  made  the  last  of  these  observa- 
tions. And  yet  these  great  talkers  do  not  at  all  speak  from 
their  having  anything  to  say,  as  every  sentence  shows,  but 
only  from  &eir  inclmation  to  be  talking.  Their  conversa- 
tion is  merely  an  exercise  of  the  tongue :  no  other  human 
faculty  has  any  share  in  it  It  is  strange  these  persons  can 
help  reflecting,  that  unless  they  have  in  truth  a  superior 
capacity,  and  are  in  an  extraordinaiy  manner  furnished  for 
conversation;  if  they  are  entertidning,  it  is  at  their  own 
expense.  Is  it  possible,  that  it  should  never  come  into 
people's  thoughts  to  suspect,  whether  or  no  it  be  to  their 
advantage  to  show  so  very  much  of  themselves  ?  Oh  that 
you  tpould  altogether  hold  your  peace,  and  it  should  be,  your 
wisdom  ^  Bemember  likewise  there  are  persons  who  love 
fewer  words,  an  inoffensive  sort  of  people,  and  who  deserve 
some  regard,  though  of  too  still  and  composed  tempers  for 
you.  Of  this  number  was  the  son  of  Sirach:  for  he 
plainly  speaks  from  experience,  when  he  says.  As  hiUs  of 
sands  are  to  the  steps  of  the  aged,  so  is  one  of  many  words  to  a 
quiet  man.  But  one  would  think  it  should  be  obvious 
to  every  one,  that  when  they  are  in  company  with  their 
superiors  of  any  kind,  in  years,  knowledge,  and  experi- 
ence :  when  proper  and  useful  subjects  are  discoursed  of, 
which  they  caunot  bear  a  part  in ;  that  these  are  times  for 
silence :  when  they  should  learn  to  hear,  and  be  attentive ; 
at  least  in  their  turn.  It  is  indeed  a  very  unhappy  way 
these  people  are  in :  they  in  a  manner  cut  tiiemselves  out 
from  all  advantage  of  conversation,  except  that  of  being 
entertained  vdth  their  ovm  talk :  their  business  in  coming 
into  company  not  being  at  all  to  be  informed,  to  hear,  to 
*  Job.  ziii. 
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learn;  but  to  display  themselves;  or  rather  to  "exert  their 
faculty,  and  talk  without  any  design  at  all.  And  if  we 
consider  conversation  as  an  entertainment,  as  somewhat  to 
imbend  the  mind:  as  a  diversion  from  the  cares,  the 
business,  aad  the  sorrows  of  life ;  it  is  of  the  very  nature 
of  it,  that  the  discourse  be  mutual.  This  I  say,  is  implied 
in  the  very  notion  of  what  we  distinguish  by  conversation, 
or  being  in  company.  Attention  to  the  continued  dis- 
course of  one  alone  grows  more  painful  often,  than  the 
cares  and  business  we  come  to  be  diverted  from.  He 
therefore  who  imposes  this  upon  us  is  guilty  of  a  double 
offence ;  arbitrarily  enjoining  silence  upon  all  the  rest,  and 
likewise  obliging  tiiem  to  this  painful  attention. 

I  am  sensible  these  things  are  apt  to  be  passed  over,  as 
too  little  to  come  into  a  serious  discourse  :  but  in  realily 
men  are  obliged,  even  in  point  of  morality  and  virtue,  to 
observe  all  the  decencies  of  behaviour.  The  greatest  evils 
in  life  have  had  their  rise  from  somewhat,  which  was 
thought  of  too  little  importance  to  be  attended  to.  And  as 
to  the  matter  we  are  now  upon,  it  is  absolutely  necessary  to 
be  considered.  For  if  people  wiU  not  maintain  a  due 
government  over  themselves,  in  regarding  proper  times  and 
seasons  for  silence,  but  wiU  be  talMng ;  Siey  certainly,  whe- 
ther they  design  it  or  not  at  first,  will  go  on  to  scandal  and 
evil-speaking,  and  divulging  secrets. 

If  it  were  needful  to  say  anything  further,  to  persuade 
men  to  learn  this  lesson  of  silence ;  one  might  put  them 
in  mind,  how  insignificant  they  render  themselves  by  this 
excessive  talkativeness :  insomuch  that,  if  they  do  chance 
to  say  anything  which  deserves  to  be  attended  to  and 
regarded,  it  is  lost  in  the  variety  and  abundance  which  they 
utter  of  another  sort. 

The  occasions  of  silence,  then,  are  obvious,  and  one 
would  think  should  be  easily  distinguished  by  everybody : 
namely,  when  a  man  has  nothing  to  say ;  or  nothing,  but 
what  is  better  unsaid :  better,  either  in  regard  to  particular 
persons  he  is  present  with ;  or  from  its  being  an  interruption 
to  conversation  itself;  or  to  conversation  of  a  more  agreeable 
kind ;  or  better,  lastly,  with  regard  to  himself.  I  will  end 
this  particular  with  two  reflections  of  the  Wise  Man;  one 
of  which,  in  the  strongest  manner,  exposes  the  ridiculous 
part  of  this  licentiousness  of  the  tongue ;  and  the  other,* 
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Hbe  gre«fc  danger  and  viciousness  of  it  When  Kb  tJuU  is  aJM 
wMeth  by  the .  imy  sidts,  kis  wMom  JaMeth  him,  and  he  9aiA 
to  every  ons  thai  he  is  ajaol^.  The  odusr  is.  In  the  multitude 
of  words  there  wanteth  not  8m\ 

As  to  the  govemmeitt  of  the  tongue  ia  respect  to  talking 
t^n  indd&rent  subjects:  after  what  has  beea  said  con- 
oermog  the  dtije  goveraineiit  o£  it  m.  xespect  to  Ihe  occasions 
aad  tiisbes  for  siknoe,  there  is  little  mose  neeessarf,  than 
only  to  caution,  men  to  be  folly  satisfied,  that  the  subjects 
^e  indeed  of  an  indifferent  nature ;  and  not  to  spend  too 
much  time  in  conveansation  of  this  kind.  But  persons  must 
be  sure  to  take  heed,  that  the  subject  of  their  discourse  be 
at  least  of  an  iadi^Serent  nature :  Ihat  it  be  no  way  ofiensiye 
to  Tirtue,  religion,  or  good  manners;  that  it  be  not  of  a 
licentious  di&soluiie  sost,  this  leaving  always  ill  impressions 
upon  the  mind;  thali  it  be  no  way  iiijurious  or  Texatious  to 
others ;  and  that  too  much  time  be  not  ^>ent  this  way,  to 
the  neglect  of  those  duties  and  offices  of  Me  which  belong 
to  their  station  and  condition  in  the  world.  However, 
though  there  is  not  any  necessity  that  men  i^ould  aim  at 
being  important  and  weighty  in  every  sentence  they  speak: 
yet  since  useful  subjects,  at  least  of  some  kinds,  are  as 
entertaining  as  others;  a  wise  man,  even  when  he  desires  to 
unbend  bis  mind,  from  business,  would  choose  that  the  con- 
versation might  turn  upon  somewhat  instructive. 

The  last  thing  is,  the  government  of  the  tongue  as  re- 
lating to  discourse  of  the  afi^s  c^  others,  and  giving  of 
characters.  These  are  in  a  manner  the  same:  axMl  one 
can  scarce  call  it  a^  indifferent  subject,  because  discourse 
Upon  it  almost  peipetually  runs  into  somewhat  criminal. 

And  first  of  all,  it  were  very  much  to  be  wished  that  this 
did  not  take  up  so  great  a  part  of  conversation ;  because  it 
is  indeed  a  subject  of  a  dangerous  nature.  Let  any  one 
consider  the  various  int^ests,  competitions,  and  little  nus- 
understandings  which  arise  amongst  men ;  and  he  will  soon 
see,  that  he  is  not  unprejudiced  and  iDipartial;>that  he  is 
jiot,  as  I  may  speak,  neutral  enough,  to  trust  himself  with 
/talking  of  the  character  and  concerns  of  his  neighbour,  in 
ia  free,  careless,  and  unreserved  manner.  There  is  perpetu- 
ally, and  often  it  is  not  attended  to,  a  rivalship  amongst 
people  of  one  kind  or  another,  in  respect  to  v^it,  beautf, 
»  Ecdies.  x.  3.  »  Priwr.  x.  19. 
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ieaming^  fortune,  and  that  (me  thing  will  insensibly  in- 
daenoe  them  to  speak  to  the  disadTantage  of  others,  even 
where  there  is  no  formed  malice  or  ill  design.  Since  there- 
ibre  it  is  so  hard  to  enter  into  this  subject  without  offend* 
Sng,  the  first  thing  to  be  observed  is,  that  people  should 
leem  to  decline  it ;  to  get  over  that  strong  inelhrntion  most 
hare  to  be  talking  of  the  concerns  and  behaviour  of  their 
nei^bour. 

But  since  it  is  impossible  that  this  subject  should  be 
wholly  excluded  conversation ;  and  since  it  is  necessary 
that  tibe  characters  of  men  should  be  known :  the  next  thing 
is,  that  it  is  a  matter  of  importance  what  is  said;  and 
therefore  that  we  should  be  rehgiouslj  scrupulous  and 
«xact  to  say  nothing,  either  good  or  bad,  but  what  is  true. 
I  put  it  thus,  because  it  is  in  reality  of  as  great  importance 
to  the  good  of  soeiefy,  that  the  characters  of  beui  men 
should  be  known,  as  that  the  characters  of  good  men  should. 
People,  who  are  given  to  scandal  and  detraction,  may  in- 
deed make  an  ill  use  of  this  observation ;  but  truths  which 
are  of  service  towards  regulating  our  conduct  are  not  to  be 
disowned,  or  even  concealed,  because  a  bad  use  may  be 
made  of  them.  This,  however,  would  be  effectually  pre- 
vented, if  these  two  things  were  attended  to.  First,  That, 
though  it  is  equally  of  bad  consequence  to  society,  that 
men  should  have  either  good  or  ill  characters  whicn  they 
do  not  deserve;  yet,  when  you  say  somewhat  good  of  a 
man  which  he  does  not  deserve,  there  is  no  wrong  done 
him  in  particular;  whereas,  when  you  say  evil  of  a  man 
"which  he  does  not  deserve,  here  is  a  direct  formal  injury,  a 
real  piece  of  injustice  done  him.  This  therefore  makes  a 
ynde  difference ;  and  gives  us,  in  point  of  virtue,  much 
^eater  latitude  in  speaking  well  than  ill  of  others.  Se- 
condly, A  good  man  is  friendly  to  his  fellow-creatujres,  and 
a  lover  of  mankind ;  and  so  will,  upon  every  occasion,  and 
often- without  any,  say  all  the  good  he  can  of  everybody: 
but  so  far  as  he  is  a  good  man,  will  never  be  disposed  to 
speak  evil  of  mj,  unless  there  be  some  other  reason  for  it, 
besides  barely  that  it  is  true.  K  he  be  chained  with  having 
given  an  ill  character,  he  wlU  scarce  think  it  a  sufficient 
justification  of  himself  to  say  it  was  a  true  one,  unless  he 
can  also  give  some  further  account  how  he  came  to  do 
so :  a  just  indignation  against  particular  instances  of  villany, 
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where  they  are  great  and  scandalous;  or  to  prevent  an 
innocent  man  from  being  deceived  and  betrayed,  vrhen  he 
has  great  trust  and  confidence  in  one  who  does  not  deserve 
it.  Justice  must  be  done  to  every  part  of  a  subject  when 
we  are  considering  it.  If  there  be  a  man,  who  bears  a  £ur 
character  in  the  world,  whom  yet  we  know  to  be  without 
faith  or  honesty,  to  be  really  an  ill  man ;  it  must  be  allowed 
in  general,  that  we  shall  do  a  piece  of  service  to  society', 
by  letting  such  a  one's  true  character  be  known.  This  is 
no  more  than  what  we  have  an  instance  of  in  our  Saviour 
himself;  though  he  was  mild  and  gentle  beyond  example '. 
However,  no  words  can  express  too  strongly  the  caution 
which  should  be  ysed  in  such  a  case  as  this. 

Upon  the  whole  matter:  If  people  would  observe  the 
obvious  occasions  of  silence,  if  they  would  subdue  the  in- 
clinations to  tale-bearing,  and  that  eager  desire  to  engage 
attention,  which  is  an  original  disease  in  some  minds ;  they 
would  be  in  little  danger  of  offending  with  their  tongue ; 
and  would,  in«a  moral  and  religious  sense,  have  due  govern- 
ment over  it. 

I  will  conclude  with  some  precepts  and  reflections  of  the 
son  of  Sirach  upon  this  subject.  Be  swift  to  hear;  and,  if 
thou  hast  understanding,  answer  thy  neighbour;  if  not,  lay  thy 
hand  upon  thy  mouth.  Honour  and  shame  is  in  talk,  A  man 
of  an  ill  tongue  is  dangerous  in  his  city,  and  he  that  is  rash  in 
his  talk  shall  be  hated.  A  wise  man  will  hold  his  tongue  tUl  ha 
see  opportunity;  but  a  babbler  and  a  fool  will  regard  no  time. 
He  that  useth  many  words  shall  be  abhorred  ;  and  he  that  taketh 
to  himself  authority  therein  shall  be  hated.  A  backbiting  tongue 
hath  disquieted  many ;  strong  cities  hath  it  pulled  doim^  and 
oveiihrovm  the  houses  of  great  m>en.  The  tongue  of  a  man  is 
his  fall;  but  if  thou  love  to  hear,  thou  shalt  receive  under- 
standing. 

*  It  is  on  this  groand,  and  peiliaps  on  this  alone^  that  the  nie  of  mtin 
can  be  defended.     As  Horace  says, 

"  Si  quis  erat  digntu  deso-tbi,  quod  mains,  ant  far, 
Aut  moechns  foret,  ant  sicarius,  ant  alioqui 
Famosns,  multlL  cum  libertate  notabant. 
Hoc  stabant,  hoe  sunt  %mitaTuii."—Uh.  i.     CBd.) 
8  Mark  xii.  38,  40. 
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Sermon  V. — Upon  Compassion. 

"  Rejoice  with  them  that  do  rejoice,  and  weep  with  them  that  weep." — 
Kom.  zii.  1^. 

Every  man  is  to  be  considered  in  two  capacities,  the  pri- 
vate and  public;  as  designed  to  pursue  his  own  interest, 
and  likewise  to  contribute  to  the  good  of  others.  Whoever 
will  consider,  may  see,  that  in  general  there  is  no  con- 
trariety between  these ;  but  that  from  the  original  constitu- 
tion of  man,  and  the  circumstances  he  is  placed  in,  they 
perfectly  coincide,  and  mutually  carry  on  each  other.  But, 
amongst  the  great  variety  of  affections  or  principles  of  action 
in  our  nature,  some  in  their  pnmaiy  intention  and  design 
seem  to  belong  to  the  single  or  private,  others  to  the  public 
or  social  capacity.  The  affections  required  in  the  text  are 
of  the  latter  sort.  When  we  rejoice  in  the  prosperity  of 
others,  and  compassionate  their  distresses,  we,  as  it  were, 
substitute  them  for  ourselves,  their  interest  for  our  own ; 
and  have  the  same  kind  of  pleasure  in  their  prosperity,  and 
sorrow  in  their  distress,  as  we  have  from  reflection  upon 
cm:  own.  Now  there  is  nothing  strange  or  unaccountable 
in  our  being  thus  carried  out,  and  affected  towards  the 
interests  of  others.  For,  if  there  be  any  appetite,  or  any 
inward  principle  besides  self-love ;  why  may  there  not  be 
an  affection  to  the  good  of  our  fellow-creatures,  and  delight 
from  that  affection's  being  gratified,  and  uneasiness  from 
things  going  contrary  to  it  *  ? 

'  There  being  manifestly  this  appearance  of  men*s  sabstituting  others  for 
themselves,  and  being  carried  out  and  affected  towards  them  as  towards 
themseWes ;  some  persons,  who  haye  a  system  which  excludes  every  affec- 
tion of  this  sort,  have  taken  a  pleasant  method  to  solve  it ;  and  tell  you  it 
is  not  (mother  you  are  at  all  concerned  about,  but  your  sdf  only,  when  you 
feel  the  affection  called  compassion,  i,  e.,  Here  is  a  plain  matter  of  fiict, 
-which  men  cannot  reconcile  with  the  general  account  they  think  fit  to  give 
of  things :  they  therefore,  instead  of  that  manifest  fieust,  substitute  another, 
which  is  reconcilable  to  their  own  scheme.  For  does  not  everybody  by  com« 
passion  mean  an  affection,  the  object  of  which  is  Another  in  distress  9  In- 
stead of  tUs,  but  designing  to  have  it  mistaken  for  this,  they  speak  of  an 
affection  or  passion,  the  object  of  which  is  ourselves,  or  danger  to  ourselves. 
Hobbes  de&aeBpity,  imaginaiion,  or  JUHon  of  future  calamity  to  ourselves, 
jproceeding  from,  the  sense  (he  means  sight  or  knowledge)  of  another  man* a 
calamity.  Thus  fear  and  compassion  would  be  the  same  idea,  and  a  fearful 
and  a  compassionate  man  the  same  character,  which  every  man  immediately 
sees  are  totally  different  Further,  to  those  who  give  any  scope  to  their 
affections,  there  is  no  perception  or  inward  feeling  more  universal  than  this : 
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Of  these  two,  dalii^t  m  &e  prospertfy  of  oUiers,  and 
compassion  for  their  distresses,  die  last  is  felt  much  more 

that  one  who  has  been  mercifol  a&d  eompassionate  throughout  the  course  of 
his  behaviour,  should  himself  be  treated  with  kindness,  if  he  happens  to 
fijl  into  circamstances  of  distress.  Is  iear,  then,  or  cowardice,  so  great  a 
ncommeBdation  to  the  &To«r  ef  the  bvHc  of  mankind?  Or  is  it  not  plsia, 
thai  mere  fearlessaess  (and  tbenfote  not  tke  eontnry)  is  one  of  tha  most 
popular  qualificatiMis  ?  This  sbows  that  manknid  are  not  affscted  towards 
cosmassion  as  fear,  but  as  somewhat  totally  different 

Nothing  would  more  expose  such  accounts  as  these  of  tbe  affections  which 
are  fiiTourable  and  finendly  to  our  fellow-creatures,  than  to  substitute  the 
definitions,  which  this  astfiaar,  and  others  who  fidfew  bis  stcpa,  give  of  taA 
aflfiKtionfl^  instead  of  tiie  words  bj  which  ^ej  ave  eommonlj  expressed. 
Hobbes>  after  having  hud  dowo^  that  pitj  or  cosBpassion  is  only  fear  &r  ora- 
selves,  goes  on  to  explain  the  reason  why  we  pity  our  friends  in  distress 
more  tkin  others.  Now  substitute  the  dlfinitiofk  instead  of  the  word  jniy 
in  this  place,  and  the  inquiry  will  be,  why  we  fear  our  friends,  Sec,  which 
words  (since  he  really  does  not  mean  why  we  are  afraid  of  them)  maka  no 
question  or  sentence  at  alL  So  that  common  language,  the  words  to  cosa- 
poitionaU,  to  pUy,  cannot  be  accommodated  to  his  account  of  compaauon. 
The  very  joining  of  the  words  to  pity  our  frienda,  is  a  direct  contradiction 
to  his  definition  of  pity :  because  those  words,  so  joined,  necessarily  express 
that  our  friends  are  the  objects  of  the  passion :  whereas  hia  definition  of  it 
assert^  that  ouiseWes  (or  danger  to  ourselves)  are  the  only  objecta  of  it 
He  might  indeed  have  avoided  this  absurdity,  by  plainly  saying  what  he  is 
going  to  account  for;  namely,  why  the  sight  of  the  innocent,  or  of  our 
friends  in  distress,  raises  greater  fear  for  ourselves  than  the  sight  of  other 
persons  in  distress.  But  had  he  put  the  thing  thus  plainly,  the  fact  ftsdf 
would  have  been  doubted ;  that  ^  tight  of  otwjriendt  in  didreu  rwiscs  «» 
us  greater  Jear  for  oturtUves,  than  the  sight  ^  otJars  vn  distress.  A.Bd  in 
the  next  place  it  would  immediately  have  occurred  to  every  one,  that  the 
fact  now  mentioned,  which  at  least  is  dovhtful,  whether  true  or  falae,  was 
not  the  same  with  this  hust,  which  nobody  ever  doubted,  that  tk4  sight  <f 
ovr  friends  in  distress  raisss>  m  us  greatsr  compassion  than  ihs  sight  if 
others  in  distress :  every  onc^  I  say,  would  hava  seen  that  thesa  ara  not  the 
saTM,  but  tiso  different  inquiries;  and  consequiBntly,  that  fear  and  c«Bi|iat> 
sion  are  not  the  same*  Suppose  a  person  to  be  in  real  danger,  and  by  aoms 
means  or  other  ti>  have  foigot  i| ;  9ny  trifling  accident,  any  soimd  might 
ahunn  him,  recall  the  danger  to  hia  lemamhrttice,  and  renew  his  fear :  hot  il 
}»  almost  too  grossly  ridiculous  (though  it  is  to  show  an  absurdity)  to  speak 
of  that  sound  or  accident  as  an  object  of  comfiassioa ;  and  yet»  accordiiy  to 
41  r.  Hobbes,  our  greatest  friend  in  distress  is  no  more  to  ns^  no  misce  tha 
object  of  compassion^  or  of  any  affection  in  our  heart :  neither  the  one  nor 
^e  other  raises  any  emotion  in  ei|r  mind,  but  only  the  thoughts  of  ««r 
Uableness  to  calamity,  and  the  fear  of  it ;  and  both  equally  do  this.  It  is 
fit  such  sort  of  accounts  of  human  nature'  should  be  shown  to  he  what  thay 
really  are,  because  there  is  raised  upon  them  a  ganeral  achesia  which  undsT' 
minea  the  whole  foundation  of  common  justice  and  honesty.  Sea  Eobhss  ^ 
Hvman  Nature,  c.  9,  §  10. 

There  are  often  three  distinct  pereeptioni  or  inward  fiselinga  uqpoa  lighl  sf 
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generally  tihan  th^  fonoiK'.  Though  men  dp  not  univeisaUy 
r<9Joice  with  all  whom  they  see  rejoice^  yet,  accidental  oh- 
s^tdiea  removed,  they  naturally  compassionate  all,  in  som^e 
id^gree,  whom  ^j  see  in  di^^tress;  so  far  as  they  have 
wy  real  perception  or  sense  of  that  distress:  insomuch 
that  words  expressing  this  latt^,  pity,  compassion,  fire- 
quently  occur;  whiereas  we  have  seaxce  any  single  one,hy 
which  ibe  form^  ia  distinctly  expressed.  Congratulation 
indeed  answers  condoleaace:  but  both  these  words  are 
intended  to  signify  certain  forms  of  civihty,  rather  than  any 
inward  sensation  or  feeling.  This  difference  or  inequality 
is  so  remarkable,  that  we  plaizily  consider  compassion  as 
itself  an  original,  distinct,  particular  afiEection  in  human 
nature ;  whereas  to  rejoice  in  the  good  of  others,  is  only  a 
coosequeace  of  the  general  affection  of  love  and  good-will 
to  them.  The  reaaon  and  account  of  which  matter  is 
this :  when  a  man  has  obtained  any  particular  advantage 
or  felicity,  his  end  is  gained ;  and  he  does  not  in  that  par- 
ticular want  the  assistance  of  another :  there  was  therefore 
no  need  of  a  distinct  affection  towards  that  felicity  of  an- 
other already  obtained :  neither  would  such  affection  directly 

pcfBons  m  distfess :  rml  rorrow  and  concern  fop  tbe  miserj  of  out  fellow- 
CTWtwfti ;  some  degree  of  a«tis£Etction  from  a  coiueiousness  of  our  freedom 
from  that  misery ;  and  as  the  mind  passes  on  from  one  thing  to  another,  it 
IS  not  unnatural  from  such  an  occasion  to  reject  upon  our  liableness  to  the 
same  or  other  calamities.  The  two  last  frequently  accompany  the  first,  hut 
it  is  the  first  only  which  is  proper  compassion,  of  which  the  distressed  are 
objeelB^  and  which  direcliy-  carries  us  with  calmness  and  thought  to  their 
sswitaiioe.  Any  eoe  of  these,  from  various  and  complicated  reasons,  may 
in  particular  cases  pcevail  oyer  the  other  two ;  and  there  are,  I  suppose,  in- 
stances, where  the  bare  siffht  of  distress,  without  our  feeling  any  compassion 
for  it,  may  be  the  occasion  of  either  or  both  of  the  two  latter  perceptions, 
On»  might  add,  that  if  there  be  really  any  such  thing  as  the  fiction  or  ima* 
ginatbn  o£  danger  ta  ouxselves  from  the  sight  of  the  misery  of  others,  which 
Hobbe«  speaks  of^  md  which  he  has  absurdly  mistaken  for  the  whole  of 
compassion ;  if  there  be  anything  of  this  sort  common  to  mankind,  distinct 
from  the  reflection  of  reason,  it  would  be  a  most  remarkable  instance  of 
'what  was  furthest  from  the  thoughts,  namely,  of  a  mutual  sympathy  be- 
tween each  particular  of  the  species,  a  fellow  feeling  common  to  mankind. 
It  would  not  indeed  bd  an  example  of  our  substituting  others  for  ourselres, 
but  it  would  be  an  example  of  substituting  ourselves  for  others.  And  as  it 
would  not  be  an  instance  of  benevolence,  so  neither  would  it  be  an  instance 
of  self-love :  for  this  phantom  of  danger  to  ourselves,  naturally  rising  to 
view  upon  sight  o£  the  distresses  of  others,  would  be  no  more  aa  instance  of 
love  to  ourselves,  than  the  p|in  of  hunger  is. 
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carry  him  on  to  do  good  to  that  person:  whereas  men  in 
distress  want  assistance ;  and  compassion  leads  us  directly 
to  assist  them.  The  object  of  the  former  is  the  present 
felicity  of  another ;  the  object  of  the  latter  is  the  present 
misery  of  another.  It  is  easy  to  see  that  the  latter  wants 
a  particular  affection  for  its  relief,  and  that  the  former  does 
not  want  one,  because  it  does  not  want  assistance  And 
upon  supposition  of  a  distinct  affection  in  both  cases,  the 
one  must  rest  in  the  exercise  of  itself,  having  nothing  fur- 
ther to  gain ;  the  other  does  not  rest  in  itself,  but  carries 
us  on  to  assist  the  distressed. 

But,  supposing  these  affections  natural  to  the  mind, 
particularly  the  last ;  "  Has  not  each  man  troubles  enough 
of  his  own?  must  he  indulge  an  affection  which  appro- 
priates to  himself  those  of  others  ?  which  leads  him  to  con- 
tract the  least  desirable  of  all  friendships,  friendships  with 
the  unfortunate  ?  Must  we  invert  the  known  rule  of  pru- 
dence, and  choose  to  associate  ourselves  with  the  distressed? 
or,  allowing  that  we  ought,  so  far  as  it  is  in  our  power  to 
relieve  them,  yet  is  it  not  better  to  do  this  from  reason  and 
duty?  Does  not  passion  and  affection  of  every  kind  per- 
petually mislead  us  ?  Nay,  is  it  not  passion  and  affection 
itself  a  weakness,  and  what  a  perfect  being  must  be  entirely 
free  from  ?"  Perhaps  so :  but  it  is  mankind  I  am  speaking 
of;  imperfect  creatures,  and  who  naturally,  and,  from  the 
condition  we  are  placed  in,  necessarily  depend  upon  each 
other  *.  With  respect  to  such  creatures,  it  would  be  found 
of  as  bad  consequence  to  eradicate  all  natural  affections,  as 
to  be  entirely  governed  by  them.  This  would  almost  sink 
us  to  the  condition  of  brutes ;  and  that  would  leave  us  with- 
out a  sufficient  principle  of  action.  Eeason  alone,  whatever 
any  one  may  wish,  is  not  in  reality  a  sufficient  motiYe  of 
virtue  in  such  a  creatiu'e  as  man ;  but  this  reason  joined 
with  those  affections  which  God  has  impressed  upon  his 
heart :  and  when  these  are  allowed  scope  to  exercise  theoL- 
selves,  but  under  strict  government  and  direction  of  reason ; 

1  It  was  observed,  in  r  preyious  note,  that  Butler  adopts  the  CHimik  c£ 
tbe  Stoics  in  maintaining  that  virtue  lies  in  acting  according  to  nature :  ^ . 
present  passage  shows  how  far  he  was  from  adopting  their  prvkcipUt  in 
gencMl  See  below,  p.  488.  *'  The  apathy  the  Stoics  talk  ofy  auppoaea,  ar 
is  accompanied  with,  something  amiss  in  the  moral  character,  in  that  wkkk 
is  the  health  of  the  mind."— iSc/. 
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then  it  is  we  act  suitably  to  our.  nature,  and  to  the  circum- 
stances God  has  placed  us  in.  Neither  is  affection  itself  at 
all  a  weakness ;  nor  does  it  argue  defect,  any  otherwise  than 
as  our  senses  and  appetites  do ;  they  belong  to  our  condi^ 
Hon  of  nature,  and  are  what  we  cannot  do  without.  God 
Almighty  is,  to  be  sure,  unmoved  by  passion  or  appetite, 
unchanged  by  affection :  but  then  it  is  to  be  added,  that 
he  neitiber  sees,  nor  hears,  nor  perceives  things  by  any 
senses  like  ours ;  but  in  a  manner  infinitely  more  perfect. 
Now,  as  it  is  an  a1}surdity  almost  too  gross  to  be  mentioned, 
for  a  man  to  endeavour  to  get  rid  of  his  senses,  because 
the  Supreme  Being  discerns  things  more  perfectly  without 
them ;  it  is  a  real,  though  not  so  obvious  an  absurdity,  to 
endeavour  to  eradicate  the  passions  he  has  given  us,  be^ 
cause  he  is  without  them.  For,  since  our  passions  are  as 
really  a  part  of  our  constitution  as  our  senses ;  since  the 
former  as  really  belong  to  our  condition  of  nature  as  the 
latter ;  to  get  rid  of  either  is  equally  a  violation  of,  and 
breaking  in  upon,  that  nature  and  constitution  he  has  given 
us.  Both  our  senses  and  our  passions  are  a  supply  to  the 
imperfection  of'oiur  nature:  thus  they  show  that  we  are 
such  sort  of  creatures,  as  to  stand  in  need  of  those  helps 
which  higher  orders  of  creatures  do  not.  But  it  is  not  the 
supply,  but  the  deficiency;  as  it  is  not  a  remedy,  but  a 
disease^  which  is  the  imperfection.  However,  our  appetites, 
passions,  senses,  no  way  imply  disease:  nor  indeed  do  they 
imply  deficiency  or  imperfection  of  any  sort ;  but  only  this, 
that  the  constitution  of  nature,  according  to  which  God 
has  made  us,  is  such  as  to  require  them.  And  it  is  far 
from  being  true,  that  a  wise  man  must  entirely  suppress 
compassion,  and  all  fellow  feeling  for  others,  as  a  weak- 
ness ;  and  trust  to  reason  alone  to  teach  and  enforce  upon 
him  the  practice  of  the  several  charities  we  owe  to  our 
Mnd ;  that,  on  the  contrary,  even  the  bare  exercise  of  such 
affections  would  itself  be  for  the  good  and  happiness  of 
the  world;  and  the  imperfection  of  the  higher  principles 
of  reason  and  religion  in  man,  the  little  influence  they  have 
upon  our  practice,  and  the  strength  and  prevalency  of  con- 
trary ones,  plainly  require  these  affections  to  be  a  restraint 
upon  these  latter,  and  a  supply  to  the  deficiencies  of  thef 
former. 
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First.  The  veiy  exercisis  itself  of  diese  affeetions  in  a 
jtist  and  reasonable  roazmer  and  degree,  would  upon  the 
whole  increaise  the  sa;tisfact]ons,  and  lessen  the  miseries 
of  life ». 

It  is  the  tendency  and  ha^ess  of  virtue  asnd  neii- 
^on  to  pToctire,  as  much  as  may  be,  nniversal  goodrWiD, 
tnist,  and  friendship  eEmongst  manldnd.  If  this  ooidd  be 
brought  to  obtain ;  and  each  man  enjoyed  the  hafipiness 
of  o&ers,  as  every  one  does  that  of  a  &iend ;  and  lootol 
upon  the  success  and  prosperity  oi  his  neighbotir,  as  eveiy 
one  does  upon  that  <^  his  children  and  family;  it  is  too 
maaifest  to  be  insisted  np<m,  how  much  l&e  enjoyments  (^ 
life  would  be  in<»«ased.  There  would  he  so  much  ba^ 
piness  introduced  into  ^e  woild,  wUhont  any  dedoetKm 
or  inconvenience  from  it,  in  proportion  as  the  pi«eept  of 
tejoicmg  with  those  who  r^owe  was  universally  obeyed.  Our 
Saviour  has  owned  this  good  afibction  as  hkonging  to  oar 
nature,  in  the  parable  of  the  lostdu^;  ^and  does  not  thank 
it  to  the  disadvantage  of  a  peiiect  iStote,  tx>  represeRl  its 
happiness  as  capable  of  increase,  from  reflection  upon  that 
of  others. 

But  since  in  such  a  creature  as  man,  oon^assion  or 
sorrow  for  the  distress  of  others  seems  so  fat  neoessatdy 
connected  with  joy  in  their  proE^erity,  as  that  whoever 
rejoices  in  one  mnst  unavoidably  compassionate  &e  offliflr ; 
there  cannot  be  that  d^ight  or  satisfi&ction,  w^aeh  «|ipett8 
to  be  so  consid^^le,  wi&out  the  inconveniences,  wbtdsever 
they  are,  of  compassion. 

However,  without  considerit^  this  couneotion^  there  is 
no  doubt  but  that  more  good  than  e^,  more  deli^  thm 
sorrow,  arises  from  compassion  itself;  there  beix^  so  Bumy 
things  which  balance  the  sonow  of  it  There  is  fast  Hm 
rehef  whidi  the  distressed  feel  from  tbk  afiectkm  in  others 
towards  them.  There  is  likewise  ^be  addicionid  misery 
which  they  would  feel  from  the  reflection,  that  no  one 
eoinmiserated  their  ease.  It  is  indeed  true,  that  any  cBs- 
position,  prevailing  beyond  a  ceitam  degree,  beeomeB  some- 

>  Batler  would  not  liere  assert,  as  would  Paley,  that  the  doe  ezereue  oE 
our  afiections  is  right  and  proper  because  it  would  tend  to  promote  htspp- 
nesB ;  but  the  conTerse.  "  They  are  to  be  duly  «xerei8ed,''  Binler  wndd 
say,  *'  and  consequently  they  will  be  found  to  promote  true  happineM."-*-Jtf. 
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what  wrong ;  and  we  have  wa^  of  speaking,  which,  though 
they  do  not  directly  express  that  excess,  yet  always  1^ 
oar  thoaghts  to  it,  and  give  ns  the  noftion  of  it  Thus, 
wh^i  mention  is  made  of  ddight  in  being  pitied,  this 
always  eonveyg  to  our  xnmd  Ifae  xio^arai  of  somewliat  whidh 
is  really  a  weakness :  the  manner  of  spesddog,  I  say,  implies 
a  certain  weakness  and  feebleness  cf  mtxid,  which  is  and 
ought  to  be  disa^^piroTed.  But  men  of  the  gpevbest  ibrtltade 
would  in  distt^ess  feel  uneasiness,  from  kzMwang  Hiat  no 
person  in  the  world  had  any  sort  of  compfission  or  resl 
concern  for  them ;  and  in  some  cases,  especially  when  Ihe 
temper  is  ^ifeebled  foy  sickness,  or  any  loocig  and  great 
disrtress,  doubtless,  would  feel  a  kind  of  leilief  esr&a.  fraak 
the  helpless  good-will  aekl  inefifectixid  assistances  of  Ihose 
about  ^em.  Over  agadnst  the  sanow  of  compassion  is 
likewise  to  be  set  a  pe^oliar  calm  kind  of  satis&otion,  whiish 
aocompanies  it,  unkss  in  oases  where  the  distress  of  anolher 
is  by  some  means  so  brought  home  to  ours^ves,  as  to 
become  in  a  nuinner  <H2r  own^ ;  or  when  from  weakness  of 
mind  the  affection  rises  too  high,  which  ou^t  to  be  cor* 
rected.  This  tran(|iiillity  or  calm  satisfiftction  proceeds 
partly  from  consciousness  of  a  right  affection  and  temper 
of  mind,  and  psrt^  ip&m  a  sense  of  our  own  freedom  from 
the  miseiy  we  compassionate*.  This  last  may  possibly 
appear  to  some  a;t  &rst  si^t  faulty;  but  xt  really  is  not  so: 
It  is  the  same  with  that  positive  enjoyment,  which  sudden 
ease  from  pain  for  the  present  afbrds,  axising  from  a  real 
sense  of  miseiy,  Joined  with  a  sense  of  our  freedom  from 
it;  which  in  all  cases  must  afford  some  degree  of  satis- 
faction. 

To  these  things  must  be  added  the  observation,  which 
respects  both  the  a^ldctions  we  are  considering ;  that  they 
who  have  got  over  all  fdlow  feeling  Ibr  others,  have  withal 
occitracted  a  certain  oalloasness  ci  heart,  which  renders 

J  See  Herod. i  cK  123.    Kv»f  Ik  inh^ufA*^  ....  Wf$9wun  i''A^fuys9 
2m^  ^ifMmf,  rita^itu  'Afrvmyut  l^iiifftim,  ....  vmg  wem^as  rag  Kv^ 
r^t  hrttroZ  ift«tci/*tv»§'     So  also  Dido  speaks  to  the  Trojans : — 
^  Hand  Ufnaia  mali,  misern  fiuccmrere  disco.**^ — Ytm,  JE%,  i.  6B0.     {Ed^ 
^  Tlras  LocMtias,  Book  ii.  1  :— 

^  6ittY«  torn,  m^gno,  tarbaaialnis  aqnina  yvn^, 
S  ten&  magDBm  altarius  ^etare  laborem; 
Kon  quin  yezari  quenquam  est  jucunda  vohiptas, 
Sed  guibus  ipse  malts  cartas  quia,  cemere  ncave  evC"    (JfdL) 
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them  insensible  to  most  other  satisfactions,  but  those  of  the 
grossest  kind. 

Secondly.  Without  the  exercise  of  these  affections,  men 
would  certainly  be  much  more  wanting  in  the  offices  of 
charily  they  owe  to  each  other,  and  likewise  more  cruel  and 
injurious,  than  they  are  at  present. 

The  private  interest  of  the  individual  would  not  be  suffi- 
ciently provided  for  by  reasonable  and  cool  self-love  alone; 
therefore  the  appetites  and  passions  are  placed  within  as  a 
guard  and  further  security,  without  which  it  would  not  be 
taken  due  care  of.  It  is  manifest  our  life  would  be  neg- 
lected, were  it  not  for  the  calls  of  hunger,  and  thirst,  and 
weariness ;  notwithstanding  that  without  them  reason  would 
assure  us,  that  the  recruits  of  food  and  sleep  are  the  neces- 
sary, means  of  our  preservation.  It  is  therefore  absurd  to 
imagine,  that  without  affection,  the  same  reasou  alone 
would  be  more  effectual  to  engage  us  to  perform  the 
duties  we  owe  to  our  feUow-creatures.  One  of  this  make 
would  be  as  defective,  as  much  wanting,  considered  with 
respect  to  society,  as  one  of  the  former  make  would  be 
defective,  or  wanting,  considered  as  an  individual,  or  in  his 
private  capacity.  Is  it  possible  any  can  in  earnest  think, 
that  a  public  spirit,  i.  e„  a  settled  reasonable  principle  of 
benevolence  to  mankind,  is  so  prevalent  and  stroi^  in  the 
species,  as  that  we  may  venture  to  throw  off  the  under 
affections,  which  are  its  assistants,  carry  it  forward  and 
mark  out  particular  courses  for  it;  family.  Mends,  neigh- 
boiu*hood,  the  distressed,  our  countiy  ?  The  common  joys 
and  the  common  sorrows,  which  belong  to  these  relations 
and  circumstances,  are  as  plainly  useful  to  society,  as  the 
pain  and  pleasure  belonging  to  hunger,  thirst,  and  weari- 
ness, are  of  service  to  ^e  individual.  In  defect  of  that 
higher  principle  of  reason,  compassion  is  often  the  only 
way  by  which  the  indigent  can  have  access  to  us:  and 
therefore  to  eradicate  thi^,  though  it  is  not  indeed  fonnally 
to  deny  them  that  assistance  which  is  their  due ;  yet  it  is 
to  cut  them  off  from  that  which  is  too  frequently  their  only 
way  of  obtaining  it  And  as  for  those  who  have  shut  up 
this  door  against  the  complaints  of  the  miserable,  and 
conquered  this  affection  in  diemselves ;  even  these  persons 
will  be  under  great  restraints  from  the  same  affection  in 
others.    Thus  a  man  who  has  himself  no  sense  of  injustice. 
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cruelty,  oppression,  will  be  kept  from  rmming  the  utmost 
lengths  of  wickedness,  by  fear  of  that  detestation,  and  even 
resentment  of  inhumanity,  in  many  particular  instances  of 
it,  which  compassion  for  the  object  towards  whom  such 
inhumanity  is  exercised,  excites  in  the  bulk  of  mankind. 
And  this  is  frequently  the  chief  danger,  and  the  chief 
restraint,  which  tyrants  and  the  great  oppressors  of  the 
world  feel. 

In  general,  experience  will  show,  that  as  want  of  natural 
appetite  to  food  supposes  and  proceeds  from  some  bodily 
disease;  so  the  apafliy  the  Stoics  talk  of,  as  much  sup- 
poses, or  is  accompanied  with,  somewhat  amiss  in  the 
moral  character,  in  that  which  is  the  health  of  the  mind  K 
Those  who  formerly  ^med  at  this  upon  the  foot  of  philo- 
sophy, appear  to  have  had  better  success  in  eradicating  the 
affections  of  tenderness  and  compassion,  than  they  had 
with  the  passions  of  envy,  pride,  and  resentment:  these 
latter,  at  best,  were  but  concealed,  and  that  imperfectly  too. 
How  far  this  observation  may  be  extended  to  such  as 
endeavour  to  suppress  the  natural  impulses  of  their  afifec- 
tions,  in  order  to  form  themselves  for  business  and  the 
world,  I  shall  not  determine.  But  there  does  not  appear 
any  capacity  or  relation  to  be  named,  in  which  men  ought 
to  be  entirely  deaf  to  the  calls  of  affection,  unless  the 
judicial  one  is  to  be  excepted. 

And  as  to  those  who  are  commonly  called  the  men  of 
pleasure,  it  is  manifest,  that  the  reason  they  set  up  for  hard- 
ness of  heart,  is  to  avoid  being  interrupted  in  their  course, 
by  the  ruin  and  miseiy  they  are  the  authors  of:  neither  are 
persons  of  this  character  always  the  most  free  from  the 
impotencies  of  envy  and  resentment.  What  may  men  at 
last  bring  themselves  to,  by  suppressing  their  passions  and 
affections  of  one  kind,  and  leaving  those  of  the  other  in 
their  full  strength  ?  But  surely  it  might  be  expected  that 
persons  who  make  pleasure  their  study  and  their  business, 
if  they  understood  what  they  profess,  would  reflect,  how 
many  of  the  entertainments  of  life,  how  many  of  those  kind 
of  amusements  which  seem  peculiarly  to  belong  to  men  of 
leisure  and  education,  they  become  insensible  to  by  this 
acquired  hardness  of  heart. 

I  shall  dose  these  reflections  with  barely  mentioning  the 
'  See  note  abore,  p.  428. 

F  F 
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lidbftvionr  of  that  divine  Person,  who  ivas  the  example  (d  all 
perfection,  in  faumaa  natore,  as  represented  in  the  Gospels 
mournings  and  ev«i,  in  a  literal  senae^  weeping  over  the 
distresses  of  his  eroatiizes. 

The  observation  aJreadj  maide,  that»  of  the  two  affections 
mentioned  in  the  text,  the  latter  ^erts  itself  much  more 
than  the  fcanaer;  that,  from  the  original  constitution  oi 
human  nature,  we  much  more  generally  and  sensibly  com- 
passionaie  the  distressed,  than  rejoice  with  the  prosperous, 
requires  to  be  partieolady  considered.  This  observation, 
therefore*  with  the  reflectiaBS  which  arise  out  of  it»  and 
which  it  leads  our  thoughts  to,  shall  be  the  subject  of 
another  discourse. 

For  the  conclusion  of  this,  let  me  just  take  notice  of  the 
danger  of  over-great  refinemenjts ;  of  going  besides  or 
beyond  the  plain^  obvious,  first  appearances  of  things,  upon 
the  subject  of  morals  and  religion.  The  least  observation 
wiU  show,  how  Uttle  the  genjerality  of  men  are  capable  of 
speculations.  Therefore  moralily  and  religion  must  be 
somevrhat  plain  and  easy  to  be  understood :  it  must  appeal 
to  what  we  call  plain  common  sense,  as  distinguished  from 
superior  capacity  and  improvement ;  because  it  appeals  to 
mankind.  Persons  of  superior  capacity  and  improvement 
have  often  fallen  into  errors^  which  no  one  of  mere  common 
understanding  could.  Is  it  possible  that  one  of  this  latter 
character  could  ever  of  himself  have  thought^  that  there  was 
absolutely  no  such  thing  in  mankind  as  affection  to  ^e 
good  of  others  ?  Suppose  of  parents  to  their  children ;  or 
that  what  he  felt  upon  seeing  a  friend  in  distress  was  only 
fear  for  himself ;  or,  upon  supposition  of  the  affections  of 
kindness  and  compassion,  that  it  was  the  business  of  wis- 
dom and  virtue  to  set  him  about  extirpating  them  as  frist  as 
he  coiild  ?  And  yet  each  of  these  manifest  ccoitradictions 
to  nature  has  been  laid  down  by  men  of  speculation,  as  a 
discovery  in  moral  philosophy;  which  they,  it  seems,  have 
found  out  through  all  the  specious  appearances  to  the 
contrary.  This  reflection  may  be  extended  further.  The 
extravagances  of  enthusiasm  and  superstition  do  not  at  all 
lie  in  the  road  of  common  sense ;  and  therefore^  so  &r  as 
they  are  original  mistakes^  must  be  owing  to  going  be^de  or 
beyond  it.  Now,  since  inquiry  and  examination  can  relate 
only  to  things  so  obsciure  and  uncertain  as  to  stand  in  need 
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of  it,  and  to  persons  vho  are  capable  of  it ;  the  piop^ 
advice  to  be  given  to  plun  honest  men,  to  seoure  them 
jfrom  the  extremes  both  of  superstition  and  irreligion,  is 
that  of  the  son  of  Sirach :  In  evm^  good  work  trutt  thy  own 
sod:  forihituthe  keeping  of  Ike  commandment\ 

BebmonVI. — Vpgsx  Compassion. 

PBS40HXD  TBI  WIBSI  SUHDAT  IS  LUT. 

**  Bej«ic«  with  then  th«t  da  njokc^  aid  weep  with  then  th»t  weep."^ 
Bom.  zii.  1$. 

There  is  a  much  more  exact  correspondence  between  the 
xratmitd  and  moral  world,  liian  we  are  apt  to  take  notice  of  ^. 
The  inward  frame  of  man  does  in  a  peculiar  manner 
answer  to  the  external  condition  and  circumstances  of  life, 
in  which  he  is  placed.    This  is  a  particular  instance  of  that 
general  observation  of  the  son  of  Siraeh:  All  things  are 
doMe  one  against  another,  and  CM  haih  made  nothing  im- 
perfect^.    The  several  passions  and  affections  in  the  heart 
of  man,  compared  with  the  circumstances  of  life  in  which 
he  is  placed,  afford,  to  such  as  will  attend  to  them,  as  cer^ 
tain  instances  of  final  causes  as  any  whatever  which  are 
more  commonly  alleged  for  such:  since  those  affections 
load  him  to  a  certain  determinate  course  of  action  suitable 
to  those  circumstances ;  as  (for  instance)  compassion,  to  re- 
lieve the  distressed.     And  as  all  observations  of  final 
causes  ^  drawn  from  the  piineiples  of  action  in  the  heart  of 
man,  compared  with  the  condition  he  is  placed  in,  serve  sdl 
the  good  uses  which  instances  of  final  causes  in  the  material 
world  about  us  do ;  and  both  these  are  equally  proofs  of 
wisdom  and  design  in  the  Author  of  Nature :  so  the  former 
serve  to  further  good  purposes ;  they  show  us  what  course 
o£  life  we  are  made  for,  what  is  our  duty,  and  in  a  peculiar 
manner  enforce  upon  us  the  practice  of  it. 

Suppose  we  are  capable  of  happiness  and  of  misery  in 

^  BccIfiLfl.  zzxii.  23. 

*  See  the  "  Prefiice "  to  the  Analogy  of  Butler,  where  thtfl  snhjeet  is 
worked  out  more  in  detail. — Ed, 

»  Beel^.  zlii.  24. 

*  The  argument  £ram  final  causes  k  a  very  favourite  one  with  Bp.  Butler, 
th«  more  so  because  the  tone  of  his  mind  leads  him  to  prefer  inductive  rea- 
aoning  drawn  from  facts,  to  that  which  is  drawn  firom  abstract  principle!. 
See  Author's  Prefiice  to  Sermons  (p.  372). — Ed, 

F  F  2 
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degrees  equally  intense  and  extreme,  yet  we  are  capable 
of  the  latter  for  a  much  longer  time,  beyond  all  comparison. 
We  see  men  in  the  tortures  of  pain  for  hours,  days,  and, 
excepting    the   short    suspensions  of   sleep,   for    months 
together,  without  intermission ;  to  which  no  enjoyments  of 
life  do,  in  degree  and  continuance,  bear  any  sort  of  propor- 
tion.   And  such  is  our  make  and  that  of  the  world  about 
us,  that  anything  may  become  the  instrument  of  pain  and 
sorrow  to  us.     Thus  sdmost  any  one  man  is  capable  of  doing 
mischief  to  any  other,  though  he  may  not  be  capable  of  doing 
him  good :  and  if  he  be  capable  of  doing  him  some  good,  he 
is  capable  of  domg  him  more  evil.    And  it  is,  in  numberless 
cases,  much  more  in  our  power  to  lessen  the  miseries  of 
others,  than  to  promote  their  positive  happiness,  any  other- 
wise than  as  the  former  often  includes  the  latter;  ease  from 
misery  occasioning  for  some  time  the   greatest  positivp 
enjoyment.     This  constitution  of  nature,  namely,  that  it  is 
so  much  more  in  our  power  to  occasion  and  likewise  to 
lessen  misery,  than  to  promote  positive  happiness,  plainly 
required  a  particular  affection,  to  hinder  us  from  abusing, 
and  to  incline  us  to  make  a  right  use  of  the  former  powers, 
i.  e.,  the  powers  both  to  occasion  and  to  lessen  miseij; 
over  and  above  what  was  necessary  to  induce  us  to  make  a 
right  use  of  the  latter  power,  that  of  promoting  positive 
happiness.     The  power  we  have  over  the  misery  of  our 
fellow-creatures,  to  occasion  or  lessen  it,  bemg  a  more  im- 
portant trust  than  the  power  we  have  of  promoting  their 
positive  happiness ;  the  former  requires  and  has  a  further, 
an  addition^  security,  and  guard  against  its  being  violated, 
beyond  and  over  and  above  what  the  latter  has.     The  social 
natm*e  of  man,  and  general  good-will  to  his  species,  equally 
prevent  him  from  doing  evil,  incline  him  to  reUeye  the  dis- 
tressed, and  to  promote   the  positive  happiness   of   his 
fellow-creatures:  but  compassion  only  restrains  him  from 
the  first,  and  carries  him  to  the  second ;  it  hath  nothing  to 
do  with  the  third. 

The  final  causes,  then,  of  compassion  are  to  prevent  and 
to  reheve  misery. 

As  to  the  former :  this  affection  may  plainly  be  a  restraint 
upon  resentment,  envy,  unreasonable  seK-love;  that  is, 
upon  all  the  principles  firom  which  men  do  evil  to  one 
another.     Let  us  instance  only  in  resentment.     It  seldom 
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happens,  in  regulated  societies,  that  men  have  an  enemy 
so  entirely  in  their  power,  as  to  be  able  to  satiate  their 
resentment  with  safety.  But  if  we  were  to  put  this  case, 
it  is  plainly  supposable,  that  a  person  might  bring  his 
enemy  into  such  a  condition,  as  from  being  the  object  of 
anger  and  rage,  to  become  an  object  of  compassion,  even 
to  himself,  though  the  most  malicious  man  in  the  world : 
and  in  this  case  compassion  would  stop  him,  if  he  could 
stop  with  safety,  from  pursuing  his  revenge  any  further. 
But  since  nature  has  placed  within  us  more  powerful 
restraints  to  prevent  mischief,  and  since  the  final  cause  of 
compassion  is  much  more  to  relieve  misery,  let  us  go  on  to 
the  consideration  of  it  in  this  view. 

As  this  world  was  not  intended  to  be  a  state  of  any 
great  satisfaction  or  high  enjoyment;  so  neither  was  it 
intended  to  be  a  mere  scene  of  imhappiness  and  sorrow. 
Mitigations  and  reliefs  are  provided  by  the  merciful  Author 
of  Nature,  for  most  of  the  afflictions  in  human  Hfe.  There 
is  Idnd  provision  made  even  against  our  frailties ;  as  we  are 
so  constituted,  that  time  abundantly  abates  our  sorrows  ^ 
and  begets  in  us  that  resignment  of  temper,  which  ot^ht 
to  have  been  produced  by  a  better  cause ;  a  due  sense  of 
the  authority  of  God,  and  our  state  of  dependence.  This 
holds  in  respect  to  far  the  greatest  part  of  the  evils  of  life ; 
I  suppose,  in  some  degree  as  to  pain  and  sickness.  Now 
this  part  of  the  constitution  or  make  of  man,  considered  as 
some  relief  to  misery,  and  not  as  provision  for  positive 
happiness,  is,  if  I  may  so  speak,  an  instance  of  nature's 
compassion  for  us :  and  every  natural  remedy  or  relief  to 
misery  may  be  considered  in  &e  same  view 

But  since  in  many  cases  it  is  very  much  in  our  power  to 
alleviate  the  miseries  of  each  other:  and  benevolence, 
though  natural  in  man  to  man,  yet  is  in  a  very  low 
degree  kept  down  by  interest  and  competitions ;  and  men, 
for  the  most  part,  are  so  engaged  in  the  business  and 
pleasures  of  the  world,  as  to  overlook  and  turn  away  from 
objects  of  misery ;  which  are  plainly  considered  as  inter- 
ruptioils  to  them  in  their  way,  as  intruders  upon  their  busi- 
ness, their  gaiety  and  mirth;  compassion  is  an  advocate 
within  us  in  their  behalf,  to  gain  the  unhappy  admittance 

'  It  is  somewhere  observed,  with  peculiar  aptness  and  elegance,  by  Sir  W. 
Scotty  that  **  (here  ii  a  perspective,  ae  in  place,  to  aUo  in  tme." — Ed, 
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and  access,  to  make  their  case  attended  to.  If  it  some* 
times  serves  a  oontraiy  purpose,  and  makes  men  mdtis> 
trionslj  turn  away  from  tiie  miseraHe»  these  are  oakj 
instances  of  abuse  and  perversion :  for  tiie  end,  for.  which. 
Ihe  affection  was  given  os,  most  certainly  is  not  to  make  us 
avoid,  bat  to  make  ns  attend  to,  the  objects  oi  it  And  if 
men  would  only  resolve  to  allow  thos  mts^  to  it;  le^  it 
bring  before  their  view,  the  view  of  li^ir  mind,  the  miseries 
of  their  fellow-creatures;  let  it  gain  fof  them  thai  th^ 
case  be  considered;  I  am  persuaded' it  would  not  £ail  of 
gaining  more,  and  that  very  few  real  olgects  of  charity 
would  pass  unrelieved.  Pain  and  sorrow  and  nas&j  have 
aright  to  our  assistance:  compassion  puts  us  in  nund  of 
the  debt,  and  that  we  owe  it  to  ourselves  as  well  as  to  the 
distressed.  For,  to  endeavour  to  get  rid  of  the  sorrow  of 
compassion  by  tumii^  from  the  wretched,  when  yet  it  is  in 
our  power  to  relieve  litem,  is  as  tmnatnial,  as  to  endeavoor 
to  get  rid  of  the  pain  of  hunger,  by  keeping  from  the  ^h& 
of  food«  That  we  can  do  one  witibi  greater  success  than  we 
can  the  oth^,  is  no  proof  that  one  is  less  a  violaticm  of 
nature-ihan  the  other.  Compassion  is  a  call,  a  demand  of 
nature,  to  relieve  the  unhappy ;  ad  hunger  is  a  natural  call 
for  food.  This  affection  {^inly  gives  &e  oligects  of  it,  an 
additional  chum  to  relief  and  m^rcy,  over  and  above  what 
our  fellow-creatures  m  common  have  to  our  good-will. 
Liberality  and  bounty  are  exceedingly  commendable ;  and 
a  particidar  distinction  in  such  a  world  as  this,  wh^re  men 
set  themselves  to  contract  their  heart,  and  close  it  to  all 
iQterest  but  their  own.  It  is  by  no  meaos  to  be  opposed  to 
mercy,  but  always  aco<Mnpanies  it :  the  distinction  betweak 
them  is  only,  that  the  former  leads  our  thoughts  to  a  more 
promiscuous  and  undistinguished  distribution  of  favours; 
to  those  who  are  not,  as  w^  as  those  who  are  necessitous ; 
whereas  the  object  of  compassion  is  misery.  But  in  the 
comparison,  and  where  there  is  not  a  possibility  of  both, 
mercy  is  to  have  the  preference :  the  affection  of  ooBipas- 
sion  manifestly  leads  us  to  this  preference.  Thus,  ta 
relieve  the  indigent  and  distressed  to  single  out  ikA  un- 
hi^py,  from  whom  can  be  expected  no  returns  either  of 
present  entertainment  or  future  service,  for  the  objects  of 
our  favours ;  to  esteem  a  man's  being  friendless  aa  a  re- 
commendation;   dejection,  and  incapacity  of   strogi^Unj 
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likrough  tihe  world,  as  a  motive  for  assisting  him ;  in  a  word, 
to  consider  these  circumstances  of  disadvantage,  which  are 
usually  thought  a  sufficient  reason  for  neglect  and  over- 
looking a  person,  as  a  motive  far  helping  him  forward :  this 
is  the  course  of  henevolence  which  compassion  marks  out 
ftnd .  directs  us  to :  this  is  that  humanity,  which  is  so 
peculiarly  hecoming  our  nature  and  circumstances  in  this 
world. 

To  these  consideraticms,  drawn  Irom  ihe  nature  of  maai, 
must  he  added  the  reason  of  the  thing  its^  we  are  recom- 
mending, which  accords  to  and  s3»>W43  the  same.  For  since 
it  is  so  much  more  in  our  pow^  to  lessen  the  misery  of 
our  fellow-creatures,  than  to  |»*omote  their  positive  hap^i> 
ness ;  in  cases  where  there  is  an  inconsistency,  we  shall  be 
likely  to  do  much  more  good  by  setting  ourselves  to  miti- 
gate the  former,  than  by  endeavouring  to  promote  ihe 
latter.  Let  the  competition  be  between  the  poor  and  the 
rich.  It  is  easy,  you  will  say,  to  see  which  will  have  the 
prefrarence.  True:  but  the  question  is,  which  ought  to 
have  the  preference  ?  What  proportion  is  there  between 
the  happiness  produced  by  doing  a  favour  to  the  indigeoat, 
and  that  produced  by  doing  the  same  favour  to  one  in  easy 
circumstances  ?  It  is  manifest,  that  the  addi^on  of  a  very 
large  estate  to  one  who  before  had  an  affluence,  will  in  many 
instances  yield  him  less  new  enjoyment  or  satisfaction, 
than  an  ordinary  charity  would  yield  to  a  necessitous  per- 
son. So  that  it  is  not  only  true,  that  our  nature,  i.  e.,  the 
voice  of  God  within  us,  carries  us  to  the  estercise  of  charity 
and  benevolence  in  the  way  of  compassion  or  mercy, 
preferably  to  any  other  way;  but  we  also  manifestiy  discern, 
much  more  good  done  by  the  fonner ;  or,  if  you  will  allow 
me  the  expressions,  more  misery  annihilated,  and  happiness 
created.  If  charity  and  benevolence,  and  endeavouring  to 
do  good  to  our  fellow-creatures,  be  anything,  this  obser- 
vation deserves  to  be  most  seriously  considered  by  dl  who 
have  to  bestow.  And  it  holds  with  great  ei[actness,  when 
apjdied  to  the  several  degrees  of  greater  and  less  indigency 
throughout  the  various  ranks  in  human  life :  the  happiness 
or  good  produced  not  being  in  proportion  to  what  is  be- 
stowed, but  in  proportion  to  this  joined  with  the  need  there 
was  of  it. 

It  may  perhaps  be  expected,  that  upon  this  sul^eet  notdee 
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should  be  taken  of  occasions,  circumstances,  and  characters, 
which  seem  at  once  to  call  forth  affections  of  different  sorts. 
Thus  vice  may  be  thought  the  object  both  of  pity  and  in- 
dignation :  folly,  of  pity  and  of  laughter.  How  far  this  is 
strictly  true,  I  shall  not  inquire;  but  only  observe  upon 
the  appearance,  how  much  more  humane  it  is  to  yield 
and  give  scope  to  affections,  which  are  most  directly  in 
favour  of,  and  firiendly  towards,  our  fellow-creatures;  and 
that  there  is  plainly  much  less  danger  of  being  led  wrong 
by  these,  than  by  the  other. 

But,  notwithstanding  all  that  has  been  said  in  recom- 
mendation of  compassion,  that  it  is  most  amiable,  most 
becoming  human  nature,  and  most  useful  to  the  world ;  yet 
it  must  be  owned,  that  every  affection,  as  distinct  from  a 
principle  of  reason,  may  rise  too  high,  and  be  beyond  its 
just  proportion^.  And  by  means  of  this  one  carried  too 
fer,  a  man  throughout  lus  life  is  subject  to  much  more 
uneasiness  than  belongs  to  his  share:  and  in  particular 
instances,  it  may  be  in  such  a  degree  as  to  incapacitate 
him  from  assisting  the  very  person  who  is  the  object  of  it 
But  as  there  are  some  who  upon  principle  set  up  for  sup- 
pressing this  affection  itself  as  weakness,  there  is  also  I 
know  not  what  of  fashion  on  this  side ;  and,  by  some  means 
or  other,  the  whole  world  almost  is  run  into  the  extremes  of 
insensibihty  towards  the  distresses  of  their  fellow-creatures : 
so  that  general  rules  and  exhortations  must  always  be  on 
the  other  side. 

And  now  to  go  on  to  the  uses  we  should  make  of  the 
foregoing  reflections,  the  further  ones  they  lead  to,  and  the 
general  temper  they  have  a  tendency  to  beget  in  us.  There 
being  that  distinct  affection  implanted  in  the  nature  of  man, 
tending  to  lessen  the  miseries  of  life,  that  particiiiar  pro- 
vision made  for  abating  its  sorrows,  more  than  for  increasing 
its  positive  happiness,  as  before  explained ;  this  may  suggest 
to  us  what  should  be  our  general  aim  respecting  ourselves, 
in  our  passage  through  this  world :  namely,  to  endeavour 
chiefly  to  escape  misery,  keep  jfree  from  uneasiness,  pwn, 
and  sorrow,  or  to  get  relief  and  mitigation  of  them  ;  to  pro- 
pose to  ourselves  peace  and  tranquillity  of  mind,  rather  than 

*  They  are  in  danger  of  being  carried  to  excess,  whenever  the  natnnl 
supremacy  of  conscience  and  reason,  which  should  regolate  and  control 
them,  is  disregarded. — Hd* 
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pursue  after  high  enjoyments.  This  is  what  the  constitu- 
tion  of  nature  before  explained  marks  Out  as  the  course  we 
sliould  follow,  and  the  end  we  should  aim  at  To  make 
pleasure  and  mirth  and  jollity  our  business,  and  be  con- 
stantly hurrying  about  after  some  gay  amusement,  some 
new  gratification  of  sense  or  appetite,  to  those  who  will 
consider  the  nature  of  man  and  our  condition  in  this  world, 
-will  appear  the  most  romantic  scheme  of  life  that  ever 
entered  into  thought.  And  yet  how  many  are  there  who  go 
on.  in  this  course,  without  learning  better  from  the  daily, 
the  hourly  disappointments,  listlessness,  and  satiety^  which 
accompany  this  fashionable  method  of  wasting  away  their 
days ! 

The  subject  we  have  been  insisting  upon  would  lead  us 
into  the  same  kind  of  reflections,  by  a  different  connection. 
The  miseries  of  life  brought  home  to  ourselves  by  compas- 
sion, viewed  through  this  affection  considered  as  the  sense 
by  which  they  are  perceived,  would  beget  in  us  that  mode- 
ration, humility,  and  soberness  of  mind,  which  has  been 
now  recommended;  and  which  peculiarly  belongs  to  a 
season  of  recollection,  the  only  purpose  of  which  is  to 
bring  us  to  a  just  sense  of  things,  to  recover  us  out  of  that 
forgetfulness  of  ourselves,  and  our  true  state,  which  it  is 
manifest  far  the  greatest  part  of  men  pass  their  whole  life 
in.  Upon  this  account  Solomon  says,  that  it  is  better  to  go 
to  the  house  of  mourning,  than  to  go  to  the  house  of  feasting ; 
i.  e.,  it  is  more  to  a  man's  advaatage  to  turn  his  eyes  towards 
objects  of  distress,  to  recall  sometimes  to  his  remembrance 
the  occasions  of  sorrow,  than  to  pass  all  his  days  in  thoi^ht- 
less  mirth  aud  gaiety.  And  he  represents  the  wise  as 
cboosing  to  frequent  the  former  of  these  places ;  to  be  sure 
not  for  its  own  sake,  but  because  by  the  sadness  of  the  coun- 
tenance  the  heart  is  made  better.  Every  one  observes  how 
temperate  and  reasonable  men  are  when  humbled  and 
brought  low  by  afflictions,  in  comparison  of  what  they  are 
in  high  prosperity.  By  this  voluntary  resort  to  the  house 
of  mourning,  which  is  here  recommended,  we  might  learn 
all  those  useful  instructions  which  calamities  teach,  without 
imdergoing  them  ourselves ;  and  grow  wiser  and  better  at  a 
more  easy  rate  than  men  commonly  do.  The  objects 
themselves,  which  in  that  place  of  sorrow  lie  before  our 
view,  naturally  give  us  a  seriousness  and  attention,  check 
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tiiat  wantonness  which  is  the  growtii  of  proi^ritj  and  ease, 
and  lead  us  to  reflect  apon  ti^e  de^iencies  of  human  life 
itself;  that  every  meat,  at  his  best  estate,  is  aUogether  vamt^ 
This  would  correct  Ihe  florid  and  gandj  prospects  asnd  ex- 
pectations which  we  are  too  apt  to  induce,  teach  us  to  low^ 
oar  notions  of  happiness  and  caijoyment)  hiing  them  down 
to  the  reality  of  thiogs,  to  what  is  attainable,  to  what  the 
frailty  of  our  condition  will  admit  of  S  idiich,  iix  snj  coBr 
inuance,  is  only  tranquility,  ease,  and  moderate  satisfiio- 
tions.     Thus  we  mig^t  at  ouoe  become  proof  against  the 
temptations  with  whidi  the  whole  worid  almost  is  carried 
away ;  since  it  is  pMn,  that  not  only  what  is  called  a  life  of 
pleasure,  but  also  vicious  pursuits  in  general,  aim  at  some- 
what  besides  and  beyond  &ese  moderate  satis&etioDs. 

And  as  to  that  <]^tina(y  and  wilfulness,  which  renders 
men  so  insensible  to  the  ZDOtives  of  leHgion;  this  ri^it 
sense  of  ourselves  and  of  the  world  aboat  us  wouUL  bodd 
the  stubborn  mind,  soften  the  hearty  and  make  it  more  apt 
to  receive  impres^<»i:  and  this  is  the  proper  temper  in 
which  to  call  our  ways  to  rememlnnnce,  to  review  and  set 
home  upon  ourselves  the  miscarri^es  of  omr  past  life.  In 
such  a  compliant  state  of  mind,  reason  and  oonseience  will 
have  a  hkr  hearing ;  which  is  the  preparation  for,  or  nJ^tes 
the  beghming  of,  that  repaitance,  the  outward  i^ow  of 
which  we  all  put  on  at  Ihis  season. 

Lastly.  The  various  miseries  of  life  which  lie  before  ns 
wherever  we  turoi  our  eyes,  the  frailty  of  this  mortal  state 
we  are  passing  through,  may  put  us  in  mind  that  the 
present  world  is  not  our  home ;  that  we  are  mereiy  strang^s 
and  travetters  in  it,  as  all  our  fSathers  vrore.  It  is  therefore 
to  be  conddered  as  a  foreign  country ;  in  which  our  poverty 
and  wants,  and  the  insuffideut  supphes  of  them,  were  de- 
signed to  tain  our  views  to  that  higher  and  better  state  we 
are  heirs  to :  a  state  where  will  be  no  follies  to  be  over 
looked,  no  miseries  to  be  pitied,  no  wants  to  be  reeved; 
where  the  affection  we  have  been  now  treating  of  will 

*  Here  tbe  eminently  practical  character  of  Butlet^s  phaoMplby  aldiiei 
forth,  as  elsewhere.  He  ileelaiins  again  and  again  against  indulgiiig  in  vain 
specnlatioBS  as  to  what  imght  to  he:  we  have  to  deal  wkh  things  <m  Aeg  aff«. 
Thus,  daewhere,  he  breaks  off  his  ideal  sketch  of  a  perfect  state  with  these 
words :  *'  But  to  return  to  the  earth  our  habitation."  And  in  Seimoo  v., 
in  answer  to  the  objection  that  **  affetUw.  it  iUeff  a  weainm,''  h»  luea  like 
language  (see  p.  428).— -Brf. 
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haj^ilj  be  lost,  as  there  will  be  no  olijeets  to  ezeix»se  it 
upon :  for  God  shall  wipe  away  aU  tears  fivm  their  eyes,  and 
there  shad  he  no  more  deaths  neither  sorrow,  nor  crying:  neither 
shall  there  he  any  more  pain;  for  the  former  things  are  passed 
away. 

Sermon  Vn. — Upon  ibe  Character  op  Balaam. 

ntEAasAD  niB  abodicd  «o»at  apre  sastul. 

'*  Iiet  ne  die  the  d«ath  of  tlie  rigliteoiu,  and  let  my  last  end  be  like  Iub." — 
Numb,  zxiii.  1^. 

These  words,  taken  alone,  and  without  respect  to  bim  who 
spoke  Ihem,  lead  our  though  immediately  to  the  dififeient 
ends  of  good  and  bad  men.  For  though  the  comparison  is 
not  expressed,  yet  it  is  manifestly  implied ;  as  is  also  the 
preference  of  one  of  these  diaracters  to  the  other  in  that 
last  circumstance,  death.  And,  since  dying  the  death  of 
the  righteous  or  of  the  widced  necessarily  implies  men's 
being  righteous  or  wicked,  L  e.,  having  lived  righteously  or 
wickedly ;  a  comparison  ^  them  in  their  hves  also  mi^ 
come  into  consideration,  from  sudi  a  single  view  of  me 
words  themselves.  But  my  present  design  is  to  consider 
them  with  a  particular  ref^ence  or  respect  to  him  who 
spoke  them ;  whidi  reference,  if  you  please  to  attend,  you 
will  see.  And  if  what  shall  be  offered  to  your  consideration 
at  this  time  be  thought  a  discourse  upon  the  whole  history 
of  this  man,  rather  than  upon  the  particular  words  I  hove 
read,  this  is  of  no  consequence;  it  is  sufficient,  if  it  afford 
reflection  of  use  and  service  to  ourselves. 

But,  in  order  to  avoid  cavils  respecting  this  remarkable 
relation  in  Scripture,  either  that  part  of  it  which  you  have 
heard  in  the  first  lesson  for  the  day,  or  any  others ;  let  me 
just  observe,  that  as  this  is  not  a  place  for  answering  them, 
so  they  no  way  affect  the  following  discourse ;  sinco  the 
character  there  given  is  plainly  a  real  one  in  life,  and  such 
as  there  are  parallels  to. 

The  occasion  of  Balaam's  coming  out  of  his  own  country 
into  the  land  of  Moab,  where  he  pronounced  this  solemn 
prayer  or  wish,  he  himself  relates  in  the  first  parable  or 
prophetic  speech,  of  which  it  is  the  conclusion.  In  which 
is  a  custom  referred  to,  proper  to  be  taken  notice  of :  that 
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of  deyoting  enemies  to  destruction,  before  the  entrance 
upon  a  war  with  them.  This  custom  appears  to  have  pre- 
vailed over  a  great  part  of  the  world ;  for  we  find  it  amongst 
the  most  distant  nations.  The  Bomans  had  public  officers, 
to  whom  it  belonged  as  a  stated  part  of  their  office.  But 
there  was  somewhat  more  particular  in  the  case  now  before 
us ;  Balaam  being  looked  upon  as  an  extraordinaiy  person, 
whose  blessing  or  curse  was  thought  to  be  always  effectual. 

In  order  to  engage  the  reader's  attention  to  this  passage, 
the  sacred  historian  has  enmnerated  the  preparatory  cir- 
cumstances, which  are  these.     Balaam  requires  the  kmg  of 
Moab  to  build  him  seven  altars,  and  to  prepare  hizu  the 
same  number  of  oxen  and  of  rams.     The  sacrifice  being 
over,  he  retires  alone  to  a  solitude  sacred  to  these  occasions, 
there  to  wait  the  divine  inspiration  or  answer,  for  which  the 
foregoing  rites  were  the  preparation.    And  Ghd  vfietBalcuim, 
and  put  a  word  in  his  numth  ^ ;  upon  receiving  which,  he 
returns  back  to  the  altars,  where  was  the  long,  who  had  all 
this  while  attended  the  sacrifice,  as  appointed ;  he  and  all 
the  princes  of  Moab  standing,  big  with  expectation  of  the  pro- 
phet's reply.     And  he  took  up  his  parable,  and  said,  Balak  the 
king  of  Moab  hath  brought  me  from  Aram,  out  of  the  mountains 
of  the  east,  saying,  Come,  curse  me  Jacob,  and  come,  defy  Israel, 
How  shall  I  curse,  whom  God  hath  not  cursed!    Or  how  shall 
I  defy,  whom  the  Lord  hath  not  defied?     For  from  the  top  of 
the  rocks  I  see  him,  and  from  the  hills  I  behM  him :  lo,  the 
people  shall  dwell  alone,  and  shall  not  be  reckoned  among  the 
nations.     Who  can  count  the  dust  of  Jacob,  and  the  number  of 
the  fourth  part  of  Israel  ?    Let  me  die  the  death  of  the  righteous, 
and  let  my  last  end  be  like  his  *. 

It  is  necessary,  as  you  will  see  in  the  progress  of  this 
discourse,  particularly  to  observe  what  he  understood  by 
righteous.  And  he  himself  is  introduced  in  the  book  of 
Micah »  explaining  it ;  if  by  righteous,  is  meant  good,  as  to 
be  sure  it  is.  0  my  people,  remember  now  what  Balak  king  of 
Moab  consulted,  and  what  Balaam  the  son  of  Beor  answered  him 
from  Shittim  unto  Oilgal.  From  the  mention  of  Shittim,  it 
is  manifest,  that  it  is  this  very  .story  which  is  here  referred 
to,  though  another  part  of  it,  the  account  of  which  is  not 
now  extant ;  as  there  are  many  quotations  in  Scripture  out 
of  books  which  are  not  come  down  to  us.  Bemmber  wM 
»  V«r.  4,  5.  »  Ver.  7-10.  »  Micah  ^ 
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Balaam  answered,  that  ye  tnay  know  the  righteoumeas  of  the 
Lord;  i.  e.,  the  righteousness  which  God  will  accept.  Balak 
demands,  Wherewith  shaU  I  come  before  the  Lord,  and  how 
myself  hejore  the  high  God  ?  ShaU  I  come  before  him  with 
burnt  offerings,  with  calves  of  a  year  old  ?  Will  the  Lord  he 
pleased  with  thousands  of  rams,  or  with  ten  thotisands  of  rivers 
of  oil  ?  Shall  I  give  my  first-bom  for  my  transgression,  the 
fruit  of  my  body  for  the  sin  of  my  soul  ?  Balaam  answers  him, 
He  hath  showed  thee,  0  vnan,  what  is  good :  and  what  doth  the 
Lord  require  of  thee,  but  to  do  justly,  and  to  love  mercy,  and  to 
walk  humhly  with  thy  God  ?  Here  is  a  good  man  expressly 
characterized,  as  distinct  from  a  dishonest  and  a  super- 
stitious man.  No  words  can  more  strongly  exclude  dis- 
honesty and  falseness  of  heart,  than  doing  justice,  and  loving 
mercy;  and  both  these,  as  well  as  walking  humhly  with  God,. 
are  put  in  opposition  to  those  ceremonial  methods  of  re- 
commendation, which  Balak  hoped  might  have  served  the 
turn.  From  hence  appears  what  he  meant  by  the  righteous 
whose  death  he  desires  to  die. 

Whether  it  was  his  own  character  shall  now  be  inquired : 
and  in  order  to  determine  it,  we  must  take  a  view  of  his 
whole  behaviour  upon  this  occasion.  When  the  elders  of 
Moab  came  to  him,  though  he  appears  to  have  been  much 
allured  with  the  rewards  offered,  yet  he  had  such  regard  to 
the  authority  of  God,  as  to  keep  the  messengers  in  suspense 
until  he  had  consulted  his  will.  And  God  said  to  him,  Thou 
shalt  not  go  with  them ;  thou  shalt  not  curse  the  people :  for  they 
are  blessed^.  Upon  this  he  dismisses  the  ambassadors, 
with  an  absolute  refusal  of  accompanying  them  back  to 
their  king.  Thus  far  his  regards  to  duty  prevailed,  neither 
does  there  anything  appear  as  yet  amiss  in  his  conduct. 
His  answer  being  reported  to  the  king  of  Moab,  a  more 
honourable  embassy  is  immediately  dispatched,  and  greater 
rewards  proposed.  Then  the  iniquity  of  his  heart  began 
to  disclose  itself.  A  thorough  honest  man  would  without 
hesitation  have  repeated  his  former  answer,  that  he  could 
not  be  guilty  of  so  infamous  a  prostitution  of  the  sacred 
character  wifli  which  he  was  invested,  as  in  the  name  of  a 
prophet  to  curse  those  whom  he  knew  to  be  blessed.  But 
instead  of  this,  which  was  ihe  only  honest  part  in  these 
circumstances  that  lay  before  him,  he  desires  the  princes 
1  Chap.  xxii.  12. 
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of  Moab  to  tarry  that  nig^t  ivith  him  also ;  and  ffx  the  sake 
of  the  reward  deliberates,  whether  by  some  means  or  o^er 
he  might  not  be  able  to  obtain  leaxe  to  eiurse  Israel ;  to  do 
that,  which  had  been  be&ure  reveled  to  him  to  be  contraiy 
to  the  will  of  God,  whidi  yet  he  resobres  not  to  do  without 
that  permission.  Upon  which,  as  when  this  nation  after- 
ward rejected  God  from  r^gning  oyer  them,  he  gave  them 
a  king  in  his  anger ;  in  the  same  way,  as  appears  from 
other  parts  of  the  narration,  he  gives  Balaam  the  permis- 
sioQ  he  desired :  for  this  is  the  most  natm:al  ^nse  of  the 
words.  ArriTing  in  the  temtories  of  Moab,  and  being  re- 
eeived  with  particular  distinction  by  the  king,  and  he  repeat- 
ing in  perscm  the  promise  of  the  rewards  he  had  before  made 
to  him  by  his  ambassadors :  he  seeks,  the  text  says,  by  sacri- 
fices and  0nehaitttmints  (what  these  were  is  not  to  our  pur- 
pose)^ to  obtiun  leave  of  God  to  curse  the  people ;  keeping 
still  his  resolution,  not  to  do  it  without  that  permission: 
which  not  being  able  to  obtain,  he  had  such  regard  to  the 
commaod  of  God,  as  to  keep  this  res(^ution  to  the  last 
The  supposition  of  his  being  under  a  supernatural  restraint 
is  a  mere  fiction  of  Philo :  be  is  plainly  r^resented  to  be 
under  no  other  force  or  restraint,  than  the  fear  of  'God. 
However,  he  goes  on  persevering  in  that  endeavour,  after 
he  had  declared,  that  Crod  had  not  hekdd  itdqyity  in  Jacob, 
neither  had  he  seen  perverseness  in  Israel  ^ ;  i.  e.,  they  were  a 
people  of  virtue  and  piety,  so  £eur  as  not  to  have  drawn 
down,  by  their  iniquity,  that  curse  which  he  vras  soliciting 
leave  to  pronounce  upon  them.  So  that  the  state  of  Ba- 
laam's mind  was  this :  he  wanted  to  do  what  he  knew  to 
be  very  wicked,  and  contrary  to  the  express  command  of 
God ;  he  had  inward  checks  and  restraints,  which  he  could 
not  entirely  get  over;  he  therefore  casts  about  for  ways  to 
reconcile  this  wickedness  with  his  duty.  How  great  a 
paradox  soever  this  may  appear,  as  it  is  indeed  a  contnulic- 
tion  in  terms,  it  is  the  very  account  which  the  Scripture 
gives  us  of  him. 

But  there  is  a  more  surprising  piece  of  iniquity  yet 
behind.  Not  daring  in  his  religious  character,  as  a  pro- 
phet, to  assist  the  kiag  of  Moab,  he  considers  whether 
there  might  not  be  found  some  other  means  of  assisting 
him  against  that  very  people,  whom  he  himself  by  the  fear 
^  Chap.  zziiL  21. 
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<^  God  W8is  restrained  from  enrsiBg  in  words.  One  would 
not  think  it  possible,  tibat  the  weakness,  e^en  of  religious 
self-deeeit  in  its  utmost  excess,  couLd.  haTe  so  poor  a  dis- 
tinction, so  fond  an  eya^on,  to  serYe  itsdf  of.  But  so  it 
was :  and  he  coold  think  of  no  other  method,  than  to 
betray  the  children  of  Isiadl  to  provoke  His  wrath,  who  was 
their  only  strength  and  de^enee.  The  temptation  which  he 
pitched  upon,  was  that  concerning  which  Solomon  after- 
ward observed,  that  it  had  east  down  manywouiuM;  yea, 
many  strong  mem  had  been  dain  hy  it:  and  of  which  he  lum- 
self  was  a  sad  example,  when  his  wives  imned  away  his  heart 
after  other  gods,  Tliis  succeeded:  the  people  sin  against 
God;  and  thus  the  prophet's  counsel  brought  on  that 
destruction,  winch  he  could  by  no  means  be  prerailed  upon 
to  assist  with  the  reli^ous  cer^nony  of  execration,  which 
the  king  of  Moab  thou^t  would  itself  have  effected  it 
Their  crime  and  punishment  are  related  in  Deuteronomy ', 
and  Nimibers  *.  And  from  the  relation  repeated  in  Num- 
bers ',  it  appears,  that  Balaam  was  the  contriver  of  the 
whole  matter.  It  is  also  ascribed  to  him  in  the  Bevela- 
tion  \  where  he  is  said  to  have  taught  Balak  to  east  a  stum- 
hUng-block  hefore  the  children  of  Israel. 

This  was  the  man,  this  Balaam,  I  say,  was  the  man  who 
desired  to  die  the  death  of  the  righteous,  and  that  his  last  end 
might  he  Uke  his :  and  this  was  the  state  of  his  mind,  when 
he  pronounced  these  words. 

So  tliat  the  object  we  have  now  before  us  is  the  most 

astonishing  in  the  world :  a  very  wicked  man,  under  a  deep 

sense  of  GoSi  and  religion,  persisting  still  in  his  wickedness, 

and  preferring  the  wages  of  unrighteousness,  even  when  he 

had  before  bi-m  a  hvely  view  of  death,  and  that  approaching 

period  of  his  days,  which  should  deprive  him  of  all  those 

advantages  for  which  he  was  prostituting  himself;   and 

likewise   a  prospect,  whether  certain  or  uncertain,  of  a 

future  state  of  retribution :  all  this  joined  with  an  explicit 

ardent  wish,  that,  when  he  was  to  leave  this  world,  he 

might  be  in  the  condition  of  a  righteous  man.     Good  God, 

what  inconsistency,  what  perplexity  is  here!    With  what 

diflferent  views  of  things,  with  what  contradictory  principles 

of  action,  must  such  a  mind  be  torn  and  distracted !   It  was 

not  unthinking  carelessness,  by  which  he  ran  on  headlong 

»  Ch.  IT.  *  Ch.  xxT.  »  Clu  xxxi.  *  Ch.  uL 
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in  vice  and  folly,  witihout  ever  making  a  stand  to  ask  him- 
self what  he  was  doing:   no;   he  acted  upon    the   cod 
motives  of  interest  and  advantage.    Neither  was  he  totally 
hard  and  callous  to  impressions  of  religion,  what' we  call 
abandoned ;  for  he  absolutely  denied  to  curse  Israel.  When 
reason  assumes  her  place,  when  convinced  of  his  duty,  when 
he  owns  and  feels,  and  is  actually  tmder  the  influence  of 
the  divine  authority ;  whilst  he  is  carrying  on  his  views  to 
the  grave,  the  end  of  all  temporal  greatness ;  under  this 
sense  of   things,  with    the    better   character  and  more 
desirable  state  present — ^fuU  before  him — ^in  his  thoughts, 
in  his  wishes,  volimtarily  to  choose  the  worse — ^what  j&tality 
is  'here!      Or  how  otherwise  can  such  a  character   be 
explained  ?    And  yet  strange  as  it  may  appear,  it  is  not 
altogether    an    uncommon   one:    nay,   with  some   small 
alterations,  and  put  a  little  lower,  it  is  applicable  to  a  very 
considerable  part  of  the  world.      For  if  the  reasonable 
choice  be  seen  and  acknowledged,  and  yet  men  make  the 
unreasonable  one,  is  not  this  the  same  contradiction ;  that 
very  inconsistency,  which  appeared  so  unaccountable  ? 

To  give  some  little  opening  to  such  characters  and 
behaviour,  it  is  to  be  observed,  in  general,  that  there  is  no 
account  to  be  given  in  the  way  of  reason,  of  men's  so  strong 
attachments  to  the  present  world:  our  hopes  and  fears 
and  pursuits  are  in  degrees  beyond  aU  proportion  to  tJie 
known  value  of  the  things  they  respect.  This  maybe  said 
without  taking  into  consideration  religion  and  a  future 
state ;  and  when  these  are  considered,  tibe  disproportion  is 
infinitely  heightened.  Now  when  men  go  against  their 
reason,  and  contradict  a  more  important  interest  at  a  dis- 
tance, for  one  nearer,  though  of  less  consideration ;  if  this 
be  the  whole  of  the  case,  all  that  can  be  said  is,  that  strong 
passions,  some  kind  of  brute  force  within,  prevails  over  the 
principle  of  rationality.  However,  if  this  be  with  a  clear, 
fiiU,  and  distinct  view  of  the  truth  of  things,  then  it  is  doing 
the  utmost  violence  to  themselves,  acting  in  the  most 
palpable  contradiction  to  their  veiy  nature.  But  if  there 
be  any  such  thing  in  mankind  as  putting  half  deceits  upon 
themselves;  which  there  plainly  is,  either  by  avoi^g 
reflection,  or  (if  they  do  reflect)  by  religious  equivocation, 
subterfuges,  and  palliating  matters  to  themselves ;  by  these 
means  conscience  may  be  laid  asleep,  and  they  may  go  on 
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in  a  course  of  wickedness  with  less  disturbance.  All  the 
various  turns,  doubles,  and  intricacies  in  a  dishonest  heart, 
cannot  be  unfolded  or  laid  open ;  but  that  there  is  some- 
what of  that  kind  is  manifest,  be  it  to  be  called  seK-deceit, 
or  by  any  other  name.  Balaam  had  biefore  his  eyes  the 
authority  of  God»  absolutely  forbidding  him  what  he,  for 
the  sake  of  a  reward,  had  Ihe  strongest  inclination  to :  he 
was  likewise  in  a  state  of  mind  sober  enough  to  consider 
death  and  his  last  end:  by  these  considerations  he  was 
restrained,  first  from  going  to  the  king  of  Moab;  and 
after  he  did  go,  from  cursing  Israel.  But  notwithstanding 
this,  there  was  great  wickedness  in  his  heart.  He  could 
not  forego  the  rewards  of  unrighteousness :  he  therefore 
first  seeks  for  indulgences ;  and  when  these  could  not  be 
obtained,  he  sins  against  the  whole  meaning,  end,  and 
design  of  the  prohibition,  which  no  consideration  in  the 
mrorld  could  prevail  with  him  to  go  against  the  letter  of. 
And  surely  that  impious  counsel  he  gave  to  Balak  against 
the  children  of  Israel,  was,  considered  in  itself,  a  greater 
piece  of  wickedness,  than  if  he  had  cursed  them  in  words. 

If  it  be  inquired  what  his  situation,  his  hopes,  and  fears 
were,  in  respect  to  this  his  wish ;  the  answer  must  be,  that 
consciousness  of  the  wickedness  of  his  heart  must  neces- 
sarily have  destroyed  all  settled  hopes  of  dying  the  deatli 
of  the  righteous:  he  could  have  no  calm  satisfaction  in  this 
view  of  his  last  end :  yet,  on  the  other  hand,  it  is  possible 
that  those  partial  regards  to  his  duly,  now  mentioned, 
might  keep  him  from  perfect  despair. 

Upon  the  whole,  it  is  manifest,  that  Balaam  had  the 
most  just  and  true  notions  of  God  and  religion;  as  appears, 
partiy  from  the  original  story  itseK,  and  more  plainly  from 
the  passage  in  Micah;  where  he  explains  religion  to  consist 
in  real  virtue  and  real  piety,  expressly  distinguished  from 
superstition,  and  in  terms  which  most  strongly  exclude 
di^onesty  and  falseness  of  heart.  Yet  you  see  his  beha- 
viour :  he  seeks  indulgences  for  plain  wickedness ;  which 
not  being  able  to  obtain,  he  glosses  over  the  same  wicked- 
ness, dresses  it  up  in  a  new  foim,  in  order  to  make  it  pass 
off  more  easily  with  himself.  That  is,  he  deliberately  con- 
trives to  deceive  and  impose  upon  himself,  in  a  matter 
which  he  knew  to  be  of  the  utmost  importance. 

To  bring  these  observations  home  to  ourselves :  it  is  too 

Q   Or 
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etidedt,  that  many  perscms  allow  lliamselves  in:  verj 
unjustifiable  courses,  who  yet  make  great  pretences  to 
religion ;  not  to  deceive  the  world,  nosie  can  be  sO'  weak 
as  to  ihbik  this  will  pass  in  Gtot  age;  birt  from  princqiles, 
hopes,  and  fears,  respecting  God  and  a  fotore  state ;  and 
go  on  thus  with  a  sort  of  tranquillity  and  quiet  of  mind. 
This  cannot  be  upon  a  th(»ough  consideration,  and  fuQ 
resolution,  that  the  pleasures  and  advanti^s  they  {»ropoee 
are  to  be  pursued  at  all  hazards,  against  reason,  against 
the  la:w  of  God,  and  thougli  everlasting  destruction  is  to  be 
the  consequence.  This  would  be  doing  too  great  Tiolence 
upon  themselves*  No,  they  are  for  making  a  compoeitkxi 
with  the  Almighty.  These  of  hia  commands  itey  will 
obey :  but  as  to  others — ^why  they  wffl  make  all  the  atone- 
ments in  their  power;  the  ambitious,  die  covetous,  the 
dissolute  man,  each  in  a  way  \diieh  shall  not  ecmtradact  bis 
respective  pursuit.  Indulgences  before,  whidhi  was  Balaam's 
first  attempt,  though  he  was  not  so  suoce^ful  in  it  as  to 
deceive  himself,  or  atonements  afterwards,  are  aU  the  same. 
And  here  perhaps  come  in  faint  hopes  that  they  may,  and 
half-res(^ves  that  isbej  wiU,  one  time  or  other,  make  a 
diange. 

Besides  these,  there  are  also  persons,  who^  fi^m  a  move 
just  way  of  considering  things,  see  tilie  infioite  absordily  of 
this,  of  substituting  sacriice  instead  of  obediaice ' ;  there 
are  persons  far  enough  from  superstition,  and  not  without 
some  real  sense  of  God  and  religion  ixpon  tbeir  minds; 
who  yet  are  guilty  of  most  unjust^ble  practices,  and  go 
on  mth  great  coolness  and  command  over  then^ehres. 
The  same  dishonesty  and  unsoundness  of  heart  discovers 
ilself  in  these  another  way.  In  all  conu«»i  ordinaiy  eases 
we  see  intuitively  at  first  view  what  is  our  duty,  what  is  the 
honest,  part.  This  is  the  ground  of  the  observation,  that 
the  first  thought  is  often  die  best  In  these  cases  donbt 
and  deliberation  is  itself  didionesty ;  as  it  was  in  Balaam 
upon  the  second  message.  That  which  is  called  eonsoder^ 
ing  what  is  our  duty  in  a  particular  case,  is  very  often 
nothing  but  endeavouring  to  explain  it  away.  Thus  these 
courses,  which,  if  men  would  fairly  attend  to  the  dictates 

'  With  reference  to  tliis  point,  see  Analogy,  Part  I  ch.  i,  wheie  tbe 
relatire  importance  of  moral  duties  and  positive  duties  is  folly  disouBed, 
and.  tile  words,  «  I  will  have  mercy  and  not  sacrifice,"  are  explained.— jftf. 
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of  their  own  consciences,  they  would  see  to  be  corruption^ 
excess,  oppression,  uncharitableness ;  Ihese  are  refined 
upon — things  were  so  and  so  circiunstantiated — great 
difficulties  are  raised  about  fixing  bounds  and  degrees ;  and 
iiixis  eyery  moral  obligation  whatever  may  be  evaded.  Here 
is  scope,  I  say,  for  an  unfair  mind  to  explain  away  every  moral 
obligation  to  itself.  Whether  men  reflect  agcun  upon  Ihis 
internal  management  and  artifice,  and  how  explicit  they  are 
with  themselves,  is  another  question.  There  are  many 
operations  of  the  mind,  many  things  pass  within,  which  wq 
never  reflect  upon  again ;  which  a  bystander,  from  having 
frequent  opportunities  of  observing  us  and  our  conduct^ 
may  make  shrewd  guesses  at. 

That  great  numbers  are  in  this  way  of  deceiving  them- 
selves is  certain.  There  is  scarce  a  man  in  the  woiid,  who 
has  entirely  got  over  all  regards,  hopes,  and  fears,  concern- 
ing  God  and  a  future  state ;  and  tliese  apprehensions  in 
the  generaUty,  bad  as  we  are,  prevail  in  considerable  degrees : 
yet  men  will  and  can  be  wicked,  with  calmness  and  thought; 
ive  see  they  are.  There  must  therefore  be  swne  method 
of  making  it  sit  a  little  easy  upon  their  minds ;  which,  in 
the  superstitions,  is  those  indulgences  and  atonements 
before  mentioned,  and  this  self-deceit  of  another  kind  in 
persons  of  another  character.  And  both  these  proceed  from 
a  certain  unfairness  of  mind,  a  peculiar  inward  dishonesty; 
the  direct  contrary  to  that  simplicity^  which  our  Saviour 
recommends,  under  the  notion  of  becoming  littU  children,  as 
a  necessary  qualification  for  our  entering  into  the  kingdom 
of  heaven. 

But  to  conclude :  How  much  soever  men  differ  la  the 
course  of  life  they  prefer,  and  in  their  ways  of  palliating 
and  excusing  their  vices  to  themselves ;  yet  all  agree  in  the 
one  thing,  desiring  to  die  tJie  death  of  the  righteous.  This  is 
surely  remarkable.  The  observation  may  be  extended 
further,  and  put  thus  :  Even  without  determining  what  that 
is  which  we  call  guilt  or  innocence,  there  is  no  man  but 
would  choose,  after  having  had  the  pleasure  or  advantage  of 
a  vicious  action,  to  be  free  of  the  guilt  of  it,  to  be  in  the  state 
of  an  innocent  man.     This  shows  at  least  the  disturbance 

1  It  is  to  the  same  child-like  simplicity  that  our  Blessed  Lord  alludes 
when  he  says,  ^  The  light  of  the  body  it  the  eye :  if  therefore  thine  eye 
be  iiogle,  thy  whole  body  ihall  be  full  of  light."-— Hatt.  vi.  22.    {£d.) 
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and  implicit  dissatisfaction  in  vice.  K  we  inquire  into  the 
grounds  of  it,  we  shall  find  it  proceeds  partly  from  an  im- 
mediate sense  of  having  done  evil  and  partly  from  an  ap- 
prehension, that  this  inward  sense  shall  one  time  or  another 
be  seconded  by  a  higher  judgment,  upon  which  our  whole 
being  depends.  Now  to  suspend  and  drown  this  sense, 
and  these  apprehensions,  be  it  by  the  huny  of  business  or 
of  pleasure,  or  by  superstition,  or  moral  equivocations,  this 
is  in  a  manner  one  and  the  same,  and  makes  no  alteration 
at  all  in  the  nature  of  our  case.  Things  and  actions  are 
what  they  are,  and  the  consequences  of  them  will  be  what 
they  will  be :  why  then  should  we  deske  to  be  deceived  ? 
As  we  are  reasonable  creatures,  and  have  any  regard  to  our- 
selves, we  ought  to  lay  these  things  plainly  and  honestly 
before  our  mind,  and  upon  this,  act  as  you  please,  as  you 
think  most  fit ;  make  that  choice,  and  prefer  that  course  of 
life,  which  you  can  justify  to  yourselves,  and  which  sits 
more  easy  upon  your  own  mind.  It  will  immediately  ap 
pear,  that  vice  cannot  be  the  happiness,  but  must  upon  the 
whole  be  the  miseiy,  of  such  a  creature  as  man ;  a  moral, 
an  accountable  agent.  Superstitious  observances,  self- 
deceit,  though  of  a  more  refined  sort,  will  not  in  reality  at 
all  mend  matters  with  us.  And  the  result  of  the  whole  can 
be  nothing  else,  but  that  with  simplicity  and  fairness  we 
keep  innocency,  and  talce  heed  unto  the  thing  that  is  right;  for 
this  alone  shall  bring  a  man  peace  at  the  last. 

Sebmon  VIII. — ^Upon  Besentbient. 

**  T«  have  heard  tbat  it  hatb  been  said.  Thou  shalt  lore  thy  neighbour, 
and  hate  thine  enemy :  but  I  say  unto  vou,  Lore  your  enemies,  bless 
them  that  corse  you,  do  good  to  them  that  hate  you,  and  pray  for  them 
which  deipitefully  use  you  and  persecute  you.*' — Matt  v.  43,  44. 

Since  perfect  goodness  in  the  Deity  is  the  principle  horn 
whence  the  universe  was  brought  into  being,  and  by  which 
it  is  preserved ;  and  since  general  benevolence  is  the  great 
law  of  the  whole  moral  creation ;  it  is  a  question  which  im- 
mediately occm*s.  Why  had  man  implanted  in  him  a  prindpley 
which  appears  the  direct  contrary  to  benevolence  ?  Now  the  foot 
upon  which  inquiries  of  this  kind  should  be  treated  is  this: 
to  take  human  nature  as  it  is^  and  the  circumstances  in 

1  Concerning  the  eminently  practical  character  of  Butler^s  philosophy, 
and  his  great  ^staste  for  curious  theories,  see  note  above,  Sermon  vi — JkL 
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which  it  is  placed  as  they  are ;  and  then  consider  the  cor- 
respondence between  that  nature  and  those  circumstances, 
or  what  course  of  action  and  behaviour,  respecting  those 
circumstances,  any  particular  affection  or  passion  leads  us 
to.  This  I  mention  to  distinguish  the  matter  now  before 
us  from  disquisitions  of  quite  another  kind ;  namely,  Why 
we  are  not  made  more  perfect  creatures,  or  placed  in  better  cir- 
cumstances  ?  these  being  questions  which  we  have  not,  that 
I  know  of,  anything  at  all  to  do  with.  God  Almighty  un- 
doubtedly foresaw  the  disorders,  both  natural  and  moral, 
which  would  happen  in  this  state  of  things.  If  upon  this 
we  set  ourselves  to  search  and  examine  why  he  did  not 
prevent  them ;  we  shall,  I  am  afraid,  be  in  danger  of  run- 
ning into  somewhat  worse  than  impertinent  curiosity.  But 
upon  this  to  examine  how  far  the  nature  which  he  hath 
given  us  hath  a  respect  to  those  circumstances,  such  as 
they  are ;  how  far  it  leads  us  to  act  a  proper  part  in  them ; 
plainly  belongs  to  us :  and  such  inquiries  are  in  many  ways 
of  excellent  use.  Thus  the  thing  to  be  considered  is,  not, 
Why  we  were  not  m>ade  of  such  a  nature,  and  placed  in  such 
circumstances,  as  to  have  no  need  of  so  harsh  and  turbulent  a 
passion  as  resentment:  but,  taking  our  natiu-e  and  condition 
as  being  what  they  are,  Why,  or  for  what  end  smh  a  potion 
was  given  us:  and  this  chiefly  in  order  to  show  what  are  the 
abuses  of  it. 

The  persons  who  laid  down  for  a  rule,  Thou  shah  love  thy 
neighbour,  and  hate  thine  enemy,  made  short  work  with  this 
matter.  They  did  not,  it  seems,  perceive  anything  to  be 
disapproved  in  hatred,  more  than  in  good-will :  and,  accord- 
ing to  their  system  of  morals,  our  enemy  was  the  proper 
natm^al  object  of  one  of  tliese  passions,  as  oiu*  neighbour 
was  of  the  other  of  them. 

This  was  all  they  had  to  say,  and  all  they  thought  need 
ful  to  be  said,  upon  the  subject.  But  this  cannot  be  satis- 
factory ;  because  hatred,  malice,  and  revenge,  are  directly 
contrary  to  the  religion  we  profess,  and  to  the  nature  and 
reason  of  the  thing  itself.  Therefore,  since  no  passion 
God  hath  endued  us  with  can  be  in  itself  evil;  and  yet 
since  men  frequently  indulge  a  passion  in  such  ways  and 
degrees  that  at  length  it  becomes  quite  another  thing  from 
what  it  was  originally  in  our  nature;  and  those  vices  of 
malice  and  revenge  in  particular  take  their  occasion  from 
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the  natural  passion  of  resentment:  it  will  be  needful  to 
trace  this  up  to  its  original,  that  we  may  see  what  it  is  in 
itself  J  as  placed  in  our  nature  by  its  Author;  from,  which  it  will 
plainly  appear,  for  what  ends  it  was  placed  there.  And  when 
we  know  what  the  passion  is  in  itself,  and  the  ends  of  it, 
we  shall  easily  see,  what  are  the  abuses  of  it,  in  which  malice 
and  revenge  consist ;  and  which  are  so  strongly  forbidden  in 
the  text,  by  the  direct  contrary  being  commanded. 

Besentment  is  of  two  kinds :  hasty  and  sudden,  or  settled 
and  deliberate^.  The  former  is  called  anger,  and  often  pas- 
sion; which,  though  a  general  word,  is  frequently  appro- 
priated and  confined  to  the  particular  feeling,  sudden  anger, 
as  distinct  from  deUberate  resentment,  malice,  and  revenge. 
In  all  these  words  is  usually  implied  somewhat  vicious; 
somewhat  imreasonable  as  to  the  occasion  of  the  passion, 
or  immoderate  as  to  the  degree  or  duration  of  it  But  that 
the  natural  passion  itself  is  indifferent,  St.  Paul  has  ass^ted 
in  that  precept,  Be  ye  angry,  and  sin  not  ^ ;  which  thou^  it  is 
by  no  means  to  be  understood  as  an  encouragement  to  in- 
dulge ourselves  in  anger,  the  sense  being  certainly  this. 
Though  ye  be  angry,  sin  not;  yet  here  is  evidently  a  distino- 
tion  made  between  anger  and  sin;  between  the  natural 
passion,  and  sinful  anger. 

StuMen  anger,  upon  certain  occasions,  is  mere  instinct: 
as  merely  so,  as  the  disposition  to  close  oin:  eyes  upon  the 
apprehension  of  somewhat  falling  into  them ;  and  no  more 
necessarily  implies  any  degree  of  reason.  I  say,  necessarily; 
for  to  be  sure  hasty,  as  well  as  deUberate,  anger  may  be  oc- 
casioned by  injury  or  contempt;  in  which  cases  reason 
suggests  to  our  thoughts  that  injury  and  contempt,  which 
is  the  occasion  of  the  passion :  but  I  am  speaking  of  the 

> "  One  point  in  BntlerV  tccoant  of  Beftentment  ....  lias  been  ainired 
ai  1u4>py  and  novel;  I  mean  the  distinction  between  sudden  anger  and 
•etUed  KsentDient.  The  distinction  is  of  this  kind ;  the  former  does  not 
imply  that  we  have  wrong  inflicted  on  us,  the  latter  does.  The  former 
flashes  up  before  we  hare  time  to  reflect,  and  resists  all  violence  and  harm ; 
the  latter  glows  with  a  permanent  heat  against  injury  and  injustice.  The 
former  is  an  instinct,  implanted  for  preservation ;  the  latter  ia  a  moral  aenti- 
inent^  given  for  the  repieesion  of  injustice.  The  focmer,  we  may  add, 
belongs  to  animah,  the  latter  is  peculiar  to  man.  It  is  not  often  that  a 
moralist  can  fasten  upon  a  distinction,  so  new  and  yet  so  true," —  Whewdtt 
Pr^ace.    (Ed,) 

*  Ephes.  iv.  26. 


firmer  oidy  so  far  as  It  is  to  be  distmgui^hed  from  the 
IftUer.  Tbe  ozilj  way  in  wMch  our  reason  and  understand- 
ing can  raise  anger^  is  bj  representing  to  oor  mind  injus- 
tice or  iqjury  of  som^e  kixMl  or  oUier.  Now  momentaiy 
anger  is  frequently  raised,  not  cmly  without  any  real,  but 
widuHit  any  apparent  reason ;  that  is,  without  any  appear- 
anpe  of  injuiy,  a9  distiiact  from  hurt  or  pain.  It  cannot,  I 
fiUppose^  be  tho«gbt>  Ibat  this  passion  in  infants;  in  the 
lower  species  of  animals;  and,  wbida  is  often  seen,  in  men 
towards  than;  it  cannot,  I  say,  be  imaged,  that  these  in- 
stances of  this  passion  are  the  effect  of  reason :  .no,  they 
sxe  occasioned  by  mere  sensation  and  feeling.  It  is  oppo- 
isltion^  sudden  hurt,  violence,  which  naturally  excites  the 
passion;  and  1^e  real  dem^it  or  £Kult  of  him  who  offers 
that  yiolence,  or  is  ihe  cause  of  that  opposition  or  hurt, 
4oes  not,  in  many  eases,  so  much  as  come  into  thought. 
:  The  reason  and  end,  for  which  man  was  made  thus 
jUable  to  this  pas8i<»i,  is,  that  he  might  be  better  qualified 
.4q  pretent,  and  lijkewise  (or  perhaps  chiefly)  to  resist  and 
^feat,  sudden  force,  violence,  and  oi^sition,  considcared 
rmei^y  as  sudi,  and  without  regard  to  the  fault  qr  demerit 
of  him  who  is  the  author  of  them.  Yet,  since  violence 
may  be  oonsidCTed  in  this  other  and  further  view,  as  imply- 
ing faiUt;  and  since  injuiy,  as  distinct  from  harm,  may 
fw^  sudden  anger ;  sudden  anger  may  likewise  accidentally 
^Cjrve  to  prev^at,  or  remedy,  such  fault  or  injmy.  But, 
.eonsidered  ss  distinct  frpm  settled  anger,  it  stands  in  our 
;natare  for  self-defence,  and  not  for  the  administration  of 
justice.  There  ai^e  plainly  oases,  and  in  the  uncultivated 
|)arts  of  the  world,  and,  where  regular  governments  are  not 
Sbnned,  they  frequently  happen,  in  which  there  is  no  time 
fox  consideration,  and  yet  to  be  passive  is  certain  destruo- 
iion  i  in  which  sudden  resistance  is  the  only  security. 
.  But  from  tkis^  ddiberate  anger  or  resentment  is  essentially 
distinguished,  as  the  latter  is  not  naturally  excited  by,  or 
intended  to  prevent,  mere  harm  without  appearance  of 
.wrong  or  injustice.  Now,  in  order  to  see,  as  exactly  as  we 
can;  what  is  the  natural  object  and  occasion  of  such  resent- 
ment; let  us  reflect  upon  the  manner  in  whidh  we  are 
touched  with  reading,  suppose,  a  feigned  story  of  baseness 
and  viUany,  properly  worked  up  to  move  our  passions. 
This  immediately  raises  indignation,  somewhat  of  a  desire 
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that  it  should  be  punished.    And  though  the  designed 
injury  be  prevented,  yet  that  it  was  designed  is  sufficient 
to  raise  this  inward  feeling.     Suppose  the  story  true,  this 
inward  feeling  would  be  as  natural  and  as  just :  and  <Hie 
may  venture  to  affirm,  that  there  is  scarce  a  man  in  the 
world,  but  would  have  it  upon  some  occasions.     It  seems 
in  its  plainly  connected  with  a  sense  of  virtue  and  vice,  of 
moral  good  aad  evil.     Suppose  further,  we  knew  both  ^e 
person  who  did  and  who  suffered  the  injury :  neither  would 
this  make  any  alteration,  only  that  it  would  probably  affect 
us  more.     The  indignation  raised  by  cruelly  and  injustice, 
and  the  desire  of  having  it  punished,  which  persons  un- 
concerned would  feel,  is  by  no  means  malice.    No,  it  is 
resentment  against  vice  and  wickedness:  it  is  one  of  the 
common  bonds,  by  which  society  is  held  together;  a  fellow 
feeling,  which  each  individual  has  in  behfdf  of  tiie  whole 
species,  as  well  as  of  himself.    And  it  does  not  appear  that 
this,  generally  speaking,  is  at  all  too  high  amongst  mankind. 
Suppose  now  tiie  injury  I  have  been  speaking  of  to  be 
doue  against  oiurselves;  or  those  whom  we  consider  as 
ourselves.     It  is  plain,  the  way  in  which  we  should  be 
affected  would  be  exactiy  the  same  in  kind :  but  it  would 
certainly  be  in  a  higher  degree,  and  less  transient;  because 
a  sense  of  our  own  happiness  and  misery  is  most  intimately 
and  always  present  to  us ;  and  from  the  very  constitotion 
of  our  nature,  we  cannot  but  have  a  greater  sensibility  to, 
and  be  more  deeply  interested  in,  what  concerns  ourselves. 
And  this  seems  to  be  the  whole  of  this  passion,  which  is, 
properly  speaking,  natural  to  mankind:  namely,  a  resent- 
ment against  injuiy  and  wickedness  in  general ;  and  in  a 
higher  degree  when  towards  ourselves,  in  proportion  to  the 
greater  regard  which  men  naturally  have  for  themselvesy 
tiian  for  others.    From  hence  it  appears,  that  it  is  not 
natural,  but  moral  evil;   it  is  not  suffering,  but  injuiy, 
which  raises  that  anger  or  resentment,  which  is  of  any  con- 
tinuance.    The  natural  object  of  it  is  not  one,  who  appears 
to  the  suffering  person  to  have  been  only  the  innocent 
occasion  of  his  pain  or  loss ;  but  one,  who  has  been  in  a 
moral  sense  injiurious  either  to  ourselves  or  others.     This 
is  abundantiy  confirmed  by  observing  what  it  is  which 
heightens  or  lessens  resentment ;  namely,  the  same  whidi 
aggravates  or  lessens  the  fault:  friendship,  and   fonnar 
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obligations,  on  one  hand;  or  inadvertency,  strong  tempt- 
ations, and  mistake  on  the  other.  All  this  is  so  much 
understood  by  mankind,  how  little  soever  it  be  reflected 
upon,  that  a  person  would  be  reckoned  quite  distracted, 
who  should  coolly  resent  a  harm,  which  had  not  to  himself 
the  appearance  of  injury  or  wrong.  Men  do  indeed  resent 
what  is  occasioned  through  carelessness:  but  then  they 
expect  observance  as  their  due,  and  so  that  carelessness  is 
considered  as  faulty.  It  is  likewise  true,  that  they  resent 
more  strongly  an  injury  done,  than  one  which,  though 
designed,  was  prevented,  in  cases  where  the  guilt  is  perhaps 
the  same:  the  reason,  however,  is,  not  that  bare  pain  or 
loss  raises  resentment,  but,  that  it  gives  a  new,  and,  as  I 
may  speak,  additional  sense  of  the  injury  or  injustice. 
According  to  the  natin^al  course  of  the  passions,  the  degrees 
of  resentment  are  in  proportion,  not  only  to  the  degree  of 
design  and  deUberation  in  the  injurious  person ;  but  in  pro- 
portion to  this,  joined  with  the  degree  of  the  evil  designed 
or  premeditated ;  since  this  likewise  comes  in  to  make  tl^e 
injustice  greater  or  less.  And  the  evil  or  harm  will  appear 
greater  when  they  feel  it,  than  when  they  only  reflect  upon 
it:  so  therefore  will  the  injiuy:  and  consequentiy  the  re- 
sentment will  be  greater. 

The  natural  object  or  occasion  of  settied  resentment  then 
being  injmy,  as  distinct  from  pain  or  loss ;  it  is  easy  to  see, 
that  to  prevent  and  to  remedy  such  injury,  and  the  miseries 
arising  from  it,  is  the  end  for  which  this  passion  was  im- 
planted in  man'.  It  is  to  be  considered  as  a  weapon,  put 
into  oiu*  hands  by  nature,  against  injiuy,  injustice,  and 
cruelty :  how  it  may  be  innocently  employed  and  made  use 
of,  shall  presentiy  be  mentioned^. 

'  "  Butler's  mode  of  deducing  and  enforcing  tlie  duties  which  arise  from 
the  affections  ...  is  one  in  which  he  peculiarly  delights.  He  considers 
for  fcltat  end  these  springs  of  action  were  inserted  in  our  human  nature.; 
-vhich  final  cause  of  our  several  affections  can,  he  holds,  he  discovered ;  and 
from  this  final  cause  he  infers  hoth  the  true  sphere  and  proper  limits  of  each 

affection In  this  way  of  treating  morality,  we  are  taught  to  perform 

our  duties  ....  in  a  spirit  of  conformity  to  God's  general  intentions  as 
shown  in  the  constitution  of  our  nature." — WkeweWs  P^face,  p.  ir.     (Ed.) 

^  "  The  agreement  between  the  Moral  Philosophy  of  Flato  and  of  Butler 
5s  indeed  very  striking.  In  Plato's  Dialogue  on  (he  Republic,  as  in  Butleft 
Sermons,  the  human  soul  is  represented  as  a  tyetem,  a  constitution,  an 
organized  whole,  in  which  the  different  elements  have  not  merely  their 
places  side  by  side,  but  their  places  above  and  below  each  other,  with  theit 
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■  The  account  which  has  heen  iKyw  given  of  ihis  pA^skm  is, 
in  hdef,  that  sudd^  angar  is  xadsed  hy,  and  was  dusedj 
intended  to  prevent  or  rexnedy^  mere  harm  distinei  fixnai 
injniy ;  hut  tl:MF  it  may  be  raised  by  injmy,  and  may  serve 
to  prevent  or  to  remedy  it;  and  th^i  Ihe  oecasions  and 
effects  of  it  are  the  same  vnth  the  occasions  axKi  effects  of 
deliberate  angen  But  they  ase  essentially  dist^iguished  in 
Ihi8«  that  the  latter  is  never  occasioned  by  harm,  distiiict 
ftoca.  injury;  and  its  natural  proper  einl  is  to  Temedy  or 
prevent  only  that  harm,  wjiidi  implies,  or  is  siq>posed  to 
imply,  v^fvaj  or  moral  Yrroog.  Every  one  sees  tt£at  these 
observations  do  not  relate  to  those,  who  have  habitually 
suppressed  the  course  of  their  passions  and  affections,  out 
of  r^ard  either  to  interest  or  virtue ;  or  who,  ;&om  habits 
of  vice  and  folly,  have  changed  their  nature.  But^  I  sup- 
pose, there  can  be  no  doubt  but  this,  now  described,  is 
the  general  course  of  resentment,  consid^^red  as  a  Batural 
passion,  neither  increased  by  indulgence,  nor  oorrected  by 
^virtue,  nc»r  pievailed  over  by  other  passions,  or  partiealar 
habits  of  life. 

As  to  the  abuses  of  anger,  which  it  is  to  be  observed  may 
1)0  in  all  different  degrees,  .the  first  whiic^  occurs  is  what  is 
commonly  called  ^o^sion ;  to  which  some  man  are  liable,  in 
"the  same  way  as  others  are  to  the  epilepsy,  or  any  sudden 
.particular  disorder.  This  distemper  of  the  mind  s^zes 
them  upon  the  least  occasion  in  the  world,  and  perpetually 
without  any  real  reason  at  all :  and  by  means  of  it  they  are 
plainly,  every  day,  every  waking  hour  of  .their  lives,  liable 
and  in  danger  of  running  into  the  most  eactravagant  out- 
jages.  Of  a  less  boisterous,  but  not  of  a  less  innocent 
kind,  is  peevishness;  which  I  mention  with  pity,  with  real 
pity  to  the  unhappy,  ereatures,  who,  from  th^ir  infeiior 
station,  or  other  circumstances  and  relation?, .  are  obliged 
to  be  in  the  way  of,  and  to  serve  for  a  supply  to  it.  Boik 
these,  for  aught  that  I  can  see,  are  one  and  the  same 
principle :  but  as  it  takes  root  in  minds  of  different  makes, 
appoiated  offices ;  and  Tktoe  or  mocal  rigktneaB  eoBsistg  ii\  I^q  due  o^enuw 
of  this  fiODrtitiitftOB,  the  actual  realintioB  «f  this  ei^Biiised  saboidination- 
Wa  may  notice  that  Plato,  like  Butler,  is  reaiarkabie  suoMiig  monlistafor 
tiie  lucid  and  forcible  Bumaer  ia  whidi  he  has  singled  out  firom  man's  wpnop 
of  actioa  tiie  in#cible  ^ment,  (his  ^ufmsHt,  Butler's  '  SesmUauni,')  and 
taught  its  true  place  aad  office  in  a  moral  tch9mtt'*-r-Wiemdts  Pr^^n, 
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it  appears  differently,  and  so  is  come  to  be  distmguished 
bj  different  names.  That  whiich  in  a  more  feeble  teanper 
is  peevishness,  and  languidly  discharges  itself  upon  erery- 
thing  which  comes  in  its  way;  the  same  principle  in  a 
temper  of  greater  force  and  stronger  passions,  becomes  rage 
and  fury.  In  one,  the  humour  discharges  itself  Bt  once ; 
in  the  other,  it  is  continually  discharging.  Thf«  is  the 
account  of  pamon  and  peevishness,  as  distinct  from  each 
other,  and  appearing  in  different  persons.  It  is  no  objec- 
tion against  the  truth  of  it,  that  they  are  both  to  be  seen 
sometunes  in  one  and  the  same  person. 

With  respect  to  deliberate  resentment,  the  chief  instances 
of  abuse  are :  when,  from  partiality  to  ourselyes,  we  imagine 
an  injury  done  us,  when  there  is  none :  when  this  partiality 
represents  it  to  us  greater  than  it  really  is :  when  we  fall 
into  that  extravagant  and  monstrous  kind  of  resentment, 
towards  one  who  has  innocently  been  the  occasion  of  evil 
to  us ;  that  is,  resentment  upon  account  of  pain  or  incon- 
venience, without  injuiy ;  which  is  the  same  absurdity,  as 
settled  anger  at  a  thmg  that  is  inaiumate  :  when  the  indig-. 
nation  against  injury  and  injustice  rises  too  high,  and  is 
beyond  proportion  to  the  particular  ill  action  it  is  exercised 
upon :  or,  lastiy,  when  pain  or  harm  of  any  kind  is  inflicted 
merely  in  consequence  of,  and  to  gratify,  that  resentment,, 
thou^  naturally  raised. 

It  would  be  endless  to  descend  into  and  explain  all  the 
peculiarities  of  perverseness  and  wayward  humour  which 
might  be  traced  up  to  this  passion.  But  thore  is  one  thing, 
which  so  generally  belongs  to  and  accompanies  all  excess 
and  abuse  of  it,  as  to  require  being  mentioned :  a  certain 
determination,  and  resolute  bent  of  mhid,  not  to  be  con- 
vinced or  set  right ;  though  it  be  ever  so  plmn,  that  there  is 
no  reason  for  the  displeasure,  that  it  was  raised  merely  by 
eiTor  or  misunderstanding.  In  this  there  is  doubtiess  a 
great  mixture  of  pride ;  but  there  is  somewhat  more,  which 
I  cannot  otherwise  express,  than  that  resentment  has  taken 
possession  of  the  temper  and  of  the  mind,  and  will  not  quit 
its  hold.  It  would  be  too  minute  to  inquire  whether  this 
be  anything  more  than  bare  obstinacy :  it  is  sufficient  to 
obsen^e,  that  it,  in  a  very  particular  manner  and  degree, 
belongs  to  the  abuses  of  tltis  passion. 
.    But,  notwithstanding  all  these  abuses,  "  Is  not  just  in- 
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dignation  against  cruelty  and  wrong  one  of  die  instruments 
of  death,  which  the  Author  of  our  nature  hath  provided? 
Are  not  cruelty,  injustice,  and  wrong,  the  natural  objects  of 
that  indignation  ?  Surely,  then,  it  may  one  way  or  other  be 
innocently  employed  against  Ihem."  True.  Since  there- 
fore it  is  necessary  for  the  very  subsistence  of  the  world, 
that  injury,  injustice,  and  cruelty,  should  be  punished ;  and 
since  compassion,  which  is  so  natural  to  mankind,  would 
render  that  execution  of  justice  exceedingly  difficult  and 
imeasy;  indignation  against  vice  and  wickedness  is,  and 
may  be  allowed  to  be,  a  balance  to  that  weakness  of  pity, 
and  also  to  anything  else  which  would  prevent  the  neces- 
sary methods  of  severity.  Those  who  have  never  thought 
upon  these  subjects,  may  perhaps  not  see  the  weight  of 
this :  but  let  us  suppose  a  person  guilty  of  murder,  or  any 
other  action  of  cruelty,  and  that  mankind  had  naturally  no 
indignation  against  such  wickedness  and  the  authors  of  it ; 
but  that  everybody  was  affected  towards  such  a  criminal  in 
the  same  way  as  towards  an  innocent  man:  compassion, 
amongst  other  things,  would  render  the  execution  of  jus- 
tice exceedingly  painful  and  difficult,  and  would  often  quite 
prevent  it.  And  notwithstanding  that  the  principle  of 
benevolence  is  denied  by  some  and  is  really  in  a  veiy  low 
degree,  that  men  are  in  great  measure  insensible  to  the 
happiness  of  their  fellow-creatures ;  yet  they  are  not  insen- 
sible to  their  misery,  but  are  very  strongly  moved  with  it : 
insomuch  that  there  plainly  is  occasion  for  that  feelings 
which  is  raised  by  guilt  ana  demerit,  as  a  balance  to  that 
of  compassion.  Thus  much  may,  I  think,  justly  be  allowed 
to  resentment,  in  the  strictest  way  of  moral  consideration. 

The  good  influence  which  this  passion  has  in  fact  upon 
the  affairs  of  the  world,  is  obvious  to  every  one's  notice. 
Men  are  plainly  restrained  from  injuring  their  fellow- 
creatures  by  fear  of  their  resentment ;  and  it  is  very  happy 
that  they  are  so,  when  they  would  not  be  restrained 
by  a  principle  of  virtue-  And  after  an  injmy  is  done,  and 
there  is  a  necessity  that  the  offender  shoidd  be  brought  to 
justice ;  the  cool  consideration  of  reason,  that  the  security 
and  peace  of  society  requires  examples  of  justice  should 
be  made,  might  indeed  be  sufficient  to  procure  laws  to  be 
enacted,  and  sentence  passed :  but  is  it  that  cool  reflection 
in  the  injured  person,  which,  for  the  most  part,  brings  the 
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oflFender  to  justice?  Or  is  it  not  resentment  and  indigna- 
tion against  the  injury  and  the  author  of  it  ?  I  am  afraid 
there  is  no  douht,  which  is  commonly  the  case.  This  how- 
ever is  to  he  considered  as  a  good  effect,  notwithstanding  it 
were  much  to  he  wished  that  men  would  act  from  a  better 
principle,  reason — and  cool  reflection. 

The  account  now  given  of  tlie  passion  of  resentment,  as 
distinct  from  all  the  abuses  of  it,  may  suggest  to  our 
thoughts  the  following  reflections. 

First.  That  vice  is  indeed  of  ill  desert,  and  must  finally 
be  punished.  .  Why  should  men  dispute  concerning  the 
reality  of  virtue,  and  whether  it  be  founded  in  the  nature  of 
things,  which  yet  surely  is  not  matter  of  question;  but 
why  should  this,  I  say,  be  disputed,  when  every  man  carries 
about  him  this  passion,  which  affords  him  demonstration, 
that  the  rules  of  justice  and  equity  are  to  be  the  guide  of  . 
his  actions  ?  For  every  man  naturally  feels  an  indignation 
upon  seeing  instances  of  viUany  and  baseness,  and  therefore 
cannot  commit  the  same  without  being  self-condemned. 

Secondly.  That  we  should  learn  to  be  cautious,  lest  we 
charge  God  foolishly ,  by  ascribing  that  to  him,  or  the  nature 
he  has  given  us,  which  is  owing  whoUy  to  our  own  abuse  of 
it.  Men  may  speak  of  the  degeneracy  and  corruption  of 
the  world,  according  to  the  experience  they  have  had  of  it; 
but  hmnan  nature,  considered  as  the  divine  workmanship, 
should  methinks  be  treated  as  sacred :  for  in  the  image  of 
God  made  Jie  man.  That  passion,  from  whence  men  take 
occasion  to  run  into  the  dreadful  vices  of  malice  and  re- 
venge; even  that  passion,  as  implanted  in  our  nature  by 
God,  is  not  only  innocent,  but  a  generous  movement  of 
mind.  Jt  is  in  itself,  and  in  its  original,  no  more  than  in- 
dignation against  injury  and  wickedness :  that  which  is  the 
only  deformity  in  the  creation,  and  the  only  reasonable 
object  of  abhorrence  and  dislike.  How  manifold  evidence 
have  we  of  the  divine  wisdom  and  goodness,  when  even 
pain  in  the  natural  world,  and  the  passion  we  have  been 
now  considering  in  the  moral,  come  out  instances  of  it  1 
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Sbbmon  IX.  ^ — ^Upon  Fobgiveness  of  Injueies. 

"Ye  have  heard  that  it  hath  been  Hud,  Thoo  ihalt  lore  thj  neighbeoi, 
and  hate  thine  enemy :  but  I  mj  unto  you^  Love  your  eaemiea,  bleat 
them  thai  cnne  yon,  do  good  to  them  that  hate  yon,  and  pray  for  tkan 
which  despitefiilly  use  you  and  peneeute  you." — Matt.  t.  4l3,  44. 

As  God  Almighty  foresaw  the  iiTegalarilies  and  dis(»rders, 
both  natural  and  moral,  which  would  happen  in  this  state 
of  things ;  he  hath  graciously  made  some  provision  {gainst 
them,  by  giving  us  several  passions  and  affections,  which 
arise  from,  or  whose  objects  are,  those  disorders.  Of  this 
sort  are  fear,  resentment,  compassion,  and  others ;  of  which 
there  could  be  no  occasion  or  use  in  a  perfect  state :  but  in 
the  present  we  should  be  exposed  to  greater  inconveniences 
without  them;  thou^  there  are  very  considerable  ones, 
which  they  themselves  are  the  occasions  of.  They  are  en- 
cumbrances indeed,  but  such  as  we  are  obliged  to  cany 
about  with  us,  through  this  various  journey  of  life :  some 
of  them  as  a  guard  against  the  violent  assaults  of  others, 
and  in  our  own  defence ;  some  in  behalf  <^  others ;  and  all 
of  them  to  put  us  upon,  and  help  to  cany  ns  through  a 
course  of  b^mviour  suitable  to  our  condition,  in  default  of 
that  perfection  of  wisdom  and  virtue,  which  would  be  in  all 
respects  omr  better  security. 

The  passion  of  anger  or  resentment  hath  already  been 
largely  treated  of.  It  hath  been  shown,  that  mankind  natu- 
rally feel  some  emotion  of  mind  against  injury  and  injustice, 
whoever  are  the  sufferers  by  it;  and  even  though  the  in- 
jurious design  be  prevented  from  taking  effect  Let  this  be 
called  anger,  indignation,  resentment,  or  by  whatever  name 
any  one  shall  choose ;  the  thing  itself  is  understood,  and  is 
plainly  natural.  It  has  likewise  been  observed,  that  this 
natural  indignation  is .  generally  moderate  and  low  enough 
in  mankind,  in  each  particular  man,  when  the  injuiy  which 
excites  it  doth  not  affect  himself,  or  one  whom  he  considers 
as  himself.  Therefore  the  precepts  to  forgwe^  and  to  fow 
OUT  memieSj  do  not  relate  to  ^t  general  indignation  £^ainst 
injuiy  and  the  authors  of  it,  but  to  this  feeling,  or  resent- 

1  The  following  Sermon  is  in  fact  a  comment  on  the  last,  and  supplies  the 
limits  within  which  "  Besentment  against  injury  "  is  lawful  and  right.  It 
is  clearly  needed  to  counterbalance  the  statements  which  have  gone  before, 
and  to  show  that  the  two  duties  do  not  in  reality  dttsh. — JSd, 
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xnent,  vrhexi  nused  by  private  or  personal  inj^uy.  But  no 
man  eoold  be  thoi^ht  in  earnest,  who  should  assert,  that, 
thoTigh  indignstion  against  injury,  when  others  are  the 
snl^rers,  is  imioeent  and  jnst;  yet  the  same  indignation 
i^^ainst  it,  when  we  oarsdives  are  the  sufferers,  becomes 
&ulty  and  blamaUe.  These  precepts  therefore  cannot  be 
tinderstood  to  forbid  this  in  the  latter  case,  more  than  in 
the  £cMrmer.  Nay  tbey  cannot  be  understood  to  forbid  this 
feeling  in  the  latter  case,  thon^  raised  to  a  hi^er  degree 
than  in  the  former:  because,  as  was  also  observed  for^r, 
from  the  very  constitution  of  our  nature,  we  eamiot  but 
ha?je  a  greater  sensibilily  to  what  concerns  oursdves.  There- 
fore the  precepts  in  the  text,  and  others  of  the  Hke  import 
with  them,  must  be  understood  to  forbid  only  the  exeess 
and  abuse  of  this  natural  feeling,  in  eases  of  personal  and 
private  injury :  the  chief  instances  of  which  excess  and 
abuse  have  likewise  been  ah«ady  remaiked;  and  all  of 
them,  excepting  that  of  retaliation,  do  so  plamfy  in  the 
very  terms  express  somewhat  unreasonable,  disproportionate^ 
and  absurd,  as  to  admit  of  no  pretence  or  slmdow  of  justir 
fication. 

But  since  custom  and  false  honour  are  on  the  side  of 
retaliation  and  revenge,  ^liien  the  resentment  is  natural 
and  just;  and  reasons  are  sometimes  offered  in  justifi- 
cation  of  revenge  in  these  cases;  and  since  love  of  our 
^lemies  is  thou^t  too  hard  a  saying  to  be  obeyed :  I  will 
show  the  ahsohUe  wdawfulnesa  of  the  former;  the  obUgatiom 
we  are  under  to  the  latter;  and  then  proceed  to  some  reflec- 
tions which  may  have  a-more  direct  and  immediate  tendency  to 
beget  in  us  a  rigiht  temper  of  mind  towards  those  who  have 
offeifided  us. 

In  showing  the  unlawfulness  of  revenge,  it  is  not  my 
present  design  to  examine  what  is  alleged  in  favour  of  it, 
from  the  tyranny  of  custom  and  false  honour,  but  only  to 
consider  the  nature  and  reason  of  the  thing  itself;  which 
ought  to  have  prevented,  and  ought  now  to  extirpate,  eveiy- 
tbing  of  that  kind. 

First.  Let  us  begin  with  the  supposition  of  that  being 
innocent,  which  is  pleaded  for,  and  which  shall  be  shown 
to  be  altogether  vicious,  the  supposition  that  we  were 
allowed  to  render  emi  for  evil,  and  see  what  would  be  the 
consequence.    Malice  or  resentment  towards  any  man. hath 
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plainly  a  tendency  to  beget  the  same  passion  in  hun  ^ho 
IS  the  object  of  it ;  and  this  again  increases  it  in  the  other* 
It  is  of  file  very  nature  of  this  vice  to  propagate  itself,  not 
only  by  way  of  example,  which  it  does  in  common  with  other 
vices,  but  in  a  peculiar  way  of  its  own;  for  resentment 
itself,  as  well  as  what  is  done  in  consequence  of  it,  is  the 
object  of  resentment :  hence  it  comes  to  pass,  that  the  first 
offence,  even  when  so  slight  as  presentiy  to  be  dropped 
and  forgotten,  becomes  the  occasion  of  entering  into  a  long 
intercourse  of  ill  offices :  neither  is  it  at  all  micommon  to 
see  persons,  in  this  progress  of  strife  and  variance,  change 
parts :  and  him,  who  was  at  first  the  injured  person,  become 
more  injurious  and  blamalile  than  the  i^gressor.  Put  the 
case,  then,  that  the  law  of  retaliation  vras  tmiversally  re- 
ceived and  allowed,  as  an  innocent  rule  of  life,  by  all ;  and 
the  observance  of  it  thought  by  many  (and  then  it  would 
soon  come  to  be  thought  by  all)  a  point  of  honour :  this 
supposes  every  man  in  private  cases  to  pass  sentence  in  his 
own  cause ;  and  likewise,  that  anger  or  resentment  is  to  be 
the  judge.  Thus,  firom  the  numberless  partialities  which 
we  all  have  for  ourselves,  every  one  would  often  think 
himself  injiured  when  he  was  not:  and  in  most  cases 
would  represent  an  injury  as  much  greater  than  it  really  is ; 
the  imagined  dignity  of  the  person  offended  would  scarce 
ever  fail  to  magn^  tiie  offence.  And  if  bare  retaliation,  or 
returning  just  the  mischief  received,  always  begets  resent- 
ment in  tiie  person  upon  whom  we  retaliate,  what  would 
that  excess  do?  Add  to  this,  that  he  likewise  has  his 
partialities — ^tiiere  is  no  going  on  to  represent  this  scene 
of  ra^e  and  madness:  it  is  manifest  there  would  be  no 
bounds,  nor  any  end.  If  the  beginning  of  strife  is  as  one 
that  Utteih  out  water,  what  would  it  come  to  when  allowed 
this  free  and  unrestrained  course  ?  As  coals  are  to  burning 
coals,  or  wood  to  fire;  so  would  these  contentious  men  be  to 
IdndLe  strife.  And,  since  the  indulgence  of  revenge  hath 
manifestly  this  tendency,  and  does  actually  produce  these 
effects  in  proportion  as  it  is  allowed;  a  passion  of  so 
dangerous  a  nature  ought  not  to  be  indulged,  were  there 
no  other  reason  against  it. 

Secondly.  It  Imth  been  shown  that  the  passion  of  re- 
sentment was  placed  in  man,  upon  supposition  of,,  and 
as  a  prevention  or  remedy  to,  irregularity  and  disorder. 
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Now  whether  it  be  allowed  or  not,  that  the  passion  itself 
and  the  gratification  of  it  joined  together  are  painful 
to  the  mdicious  person ;  it  must  however  be  so  with  re- 
spect to  the  person  towards  whom  it  is  exercised,  and  upon 
whom  the  revenge  is  taken.  Now,  if  we  consider  mankind, 
according  to  that  fine  allusion  of  St.  Paul,  as  one  body,  and 
every  one  members  one  of  another;  it  must  be  allowed  that 
resentment  is,  with  respect  to  society,  a  painful  remedy. 
Thus  then  the  very  notion  or  idea  of  this  passion,  as 
a  remedy  or  prevention  of  evil,  and  as  in  itself  a  pabaful 
means,  plainly  shows  that  it  ought  never  to  be  made 
use  of,  but  only  in  order  to  produce  some  greater  good. 

It  is  to  be  observed,  that  this  argument  is  not  founded 
upon  an  allusion  or  simile ;  but  that  it  is  drawn  from  the 
very  nature  of  the  passion  itself,  and  the  end  for  which  it 
was  given  us.  We  are  obliged  to  make  use  of  words  taken 
from  sensible  things,  to  explain  what  is  the  most  remote 
£*om  them:  and  every  one  sees  from  whence  the  words 
Prevention  and  Kemedy  are  taken.  But,  if  you  please,  let 
these  words  be  dropped :  the  thing  itself,  I  suppose,  may 
be  expressed  without  them. 

That  mankind  is  a  community,  that  we  all  stand  in 
a  relation  to  each  other,  that  there  is  a  public  end 
and  interest  of  society  which  each  particular  is  obliged 
to  promote,  is  the  sum  of  morals  ^  Consider,  then,  the 
passion  of  resentment,  as  given  to  this  one  body,  as 
given  to  society.  Nothing  can  be  more  manifest,  than 
tiiat  resentment  is  to  be  considered  as  a  secondary  pas- 
sion placed  in  us  upon  supposition,  upon  account  of,  and 
with  regard  to,  injury;  not,  to  be  sure,  to  promote  and 
^irther  it,  but  to  render  it,  and  the  uiconveniences  and 
miseries  arising  from  it,  less  and  fewer  than  they  would  be 
without  this  passion.  It  is  as  manifest,  that  the  indulgence 
of  it  is,  with  regard  to  society,  a  painftil  means  of  obtaming 
these  ei^ds.  Considered  in  itself,  it  is  very  undesirable, 
and  what  society  must  veiy  much  wish  to  be  without. 
It  is  in  every  instance  absolutely  an  evil  ra  itself,  because  it 
imphes  producing  misery :  and  consequently  must  never  be 

1  It  is  in  assertiDg  the  reality  of  these  mutual  ties  and  relationships,  and 
in  enforcing  them  as  divinely  appointed  and  involyjng  certain  mutual  duties^ 
that  Butler's  philosophy  shines  conspicuous  above  the  utilitarian  standard  of 
his  day. — Ed, 

H  H 
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indulged  or  gratified  for  itself,  by  any  one  who  considers 
mankind  as  a  conununity  or  family,  and  himself  as  a  mem 
her  of  it 

Let  us  now  take  this  in  another  view.  Every  natural 
appetite,  passion,  and  afiection,  may  be  gratified  in  pax«- 
ti(^ar  instanoes,  without  being  subservient  to  the  particular 
chief  end,  for  which  these  several  principles  were  respec- 
tively implanted  in  our  nature.  And,  if  neither  this  end, 
nor  any  other  moral  obligation,  be  contradicted,  such  grati- 
fication is  innocent  Thus,  I  suppose,  there  are  cases 
in  which  each  of  these  principles,  this  one  of  resentment 
excepted,  may  iimocently  be  gratified,  without  being 
subservient  to  what  is  the  main  end  of  it :  that  is,  though 
it  does  not  conduce  to,  yet  it  may  be  gratified  without 
contradicting,  that  end,  or  any  other  obligation.  But 
the  gratification  of  resentment,  if  it  be  not  conducive 
to  the  end  for  which  it  was  given  us,  must  necessarily 
contradict  not  only  the  general  obligation  to  benevolence, 
but  likewise  that  particular  end  itself.  The  end,  for 
which  it  was  given,  is  to  prevent  or  remedy  injury,  i.  «., 
the  misery  occasioned  by  injury;  t.  ^.,  misery  itsdf;  and 
the  gratification  of  it  consists  in  producing  misery;  i.  e.^ 
in  contradicting  the  end  for  which  it  was  implanted  in 
our  nature. 

This  whole  reasoning  is  built  upon  the  difference  there 
is  between  this  passion  and  all  others.  No  other  principle, 
or  passion,  hath  for  its  end  the  misery  of  our  fellow- 
creatures.  But  malice  and  revenge  meditates  evil  itself; 
and  to  do  mischief,  to  be  the  author  of  misery,  is  the  very 
thing  which  gratifies  the  passion :  this  is  what  it  directly 
tends  towards,  as  its  proper  design.  Other  vices  eventually 
do  mischief:  this  alone  aims  at  it  as  an  end. 

Nothing  can  with  reason  be  urged  in  justification  of 
revenge,  firom  the  good  effects  wMch  the  indulgence  of 
it  were  before  mentioned^  to  have  upon  the  affJEiirs  of 
the  world;  because,  though  it  be  a  remarkable  instance 
of  the  wisdom  of  Providence  to  bring  good  out  of  ervil, 
yet  vice  is  vice  to  him  who  is  guilty  of  it  "But  suppose 
these  good  effects  are  foreseen : "  that  is,  suppose  reason  in 
a  particular  case  leads  a  man  the  same  way  as  passion? 
Why  then,  to  be  'Sure,  he  should  follow  his  reason, 
'  Serm.  viii.  p.  456. 
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in  this  as  well  as  ia  all  other  cases.  Bo  tfa^  turn  HhB 
matter  which  way  ev^  you  will,  no  more  can  be  allowed  to 
this  passion,  Hhaa  what  hath  been  already  K 

As  to  that  love  of  our  enemies,  which  is  commanded; 
this  supposes  the  general  obligation  to  benevolence  or 
good-will  towards  manlcind:  and  this  being  supposed, 
tibiat  precept  is  no  more  than  to  forgive  injuries;  that 
is,  to  keep  clear  of  those  abuses  before  mentioned:  because 
that  we  have  tbe  habitual  temper  of  benevolence  is  taken 
for  granted. 

Besentment  is  not  inconsistent  with  good-will;  for  we 
often  see  both  together  in  veiy  high  degrees;  not  only 
in  parents  towards  their  children,  but  in  cases  of  friendship 
and  dependence,  where  tl^re  is  no  natural  relation. 
These  contrary  passions,  though  they  may  lessen,  do 
not  necessarily  destroy  each  other.  We  may  therefore 
love  our  enemy,  and  yet  have  resentment  against  him 
for  his  injurious  behaviour  towards  us.  But  when  this 
resentment  entirely  destroys  our  natural  benevdence  to* 
wards  him,  it  is  excessive,  and  becomes  malice  or  revenge. 
The  command  to  prevent  its  having  this  effect,  i.  e., 
to  forgive  injuries,  is  the  same  as  to  love  our  enemies; 
because  that  love  is  always  supposed,  unless  destroyed  by 
resenUnent. 

''But  though  mankind  is  the  natural  object  of  bene- 
volence, yet  may  it  not  be  lessened  upon  vice,  i.  e.,  injury?" 
Allowed :  but  if  every  degree  of  vice  or  injury  must  destroy 
that  benevolence,  then  no  man  is  the  object  of  our  love ; 
for  no  man  is  without  &iults. 

"  But  if  lower  instances  of  injury  may  lessen  our  bene- 
volence, why  may  not  higher,  or  the  highest,  destroy  it?" 
The  answer  is  obvious.  It  is  not  man's  being  a  social 
creature,  much  less  his  being  a.moral  agent,  &om  whence 
aloiM  our  obhgations  to  good-will  towards  him  arise. 
There  is  an  obligation  to  it  prior  to  either  of  these,  arising 
from  his  being  a  sensible  creature;  that  is,  capable  of 
happiness  or  misery.  Now  this  obligation  cannot  be  super- 
seded by  his  moral  character.  What  justifies  public  execu- 
tions is,  not  that  the  guilt  or  demerit  of  the  criminal 
dispenses  with  the  obligation  of  good-wiU,  neither  would 
this  justify  any  severity ;  but,  that  his  life  is  inconsistent 
'  fiezm.  riii.  p.  455. 

H  H  2 
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\nih  the  quiet  and  happiness  of  the  world :  that  is,  a  gene- 
ral and  more  enlarged  obligation  necessarily  destroys  a 
particular  and  more  confined  one  of  the  same  kind  incon- 
sistent with  it.  Guilt  or  injury,  then,  does  not  dispense 
with,  or  supersede  the  duty  of,  love  and  good-will. 

Neither  does  that  peculiar  regard  to  ourselves,  which 
was  before  allowed  to  be  natural^  to  mankind,  dispense 
with  it :  because  that  can  no  way  innocently  heighten  our 
resentment  against  those  who  have  been  injurious  to  our- 
selves in  particular,  any  otherwise  than  as  it  heightens  our 
sense  of  the  injury  or  guilt;  and  guilt,  though  in  the 
highest  degree,  does  not,  as  hath  been  shown,  dispense  with 
or  supersede  the  duty  of  love  and  good-will. 

If  all  this  be  true,  what  can  a  man  say,  who  will  dispute 
the  reasonableness,  or  the  possibility,  of  obeying  the  divine 
precept  we  are  now  considering?  Let  him  speak  out,  and 
it  must  be  thus  he  wiU  speak.  "  Mankind,  t.  e.,  a  creature 
defective  and  feulty,  is  the  proper  object  of  good-wiU,  what- 
ever his  faults  are,  when  they  respect  others ;  but  not  when 
they  respect  me  myself."  That  men  should  be  affected  in 
this  manner,  and  act  accordingly,  is  to  be  accounted  for  like 
other  vices ;  but  to  as&eri  that  it  (yagkt,  and  mvst  be  thus,  is 
self-partiality  possessed  of  the  very  understanding. 

Thus  love  to  our  enemies,  and  those  who  have  been 
injurious  to  us,  is  so  far  from  being  a  ranX,  as  it  has  been 
profanely  called,  that  it  is  in  truth  the  law  of  our  nature, 
and  what  every  one  must  see  and  own,  who  is  not  quite 
blinded  with  self-love. 

From  hence  it  is  easy  to  see,  what  is  the  degree  in  which 
we  are  commanded  to  love  our  enemies,  or  those  who  have 
been  injurious  to  us.  It  were  well  if  it  could  as  easily  be 
reduced  to  practice.  It  cannot  be  imaged,  that  we  are 
required  to  love  them  with  any  peculiar  kind  of  affection. 
But  suppose  the  person  injured  to  have  a  due  natural  sense 
of  the*  injury,  and  no  more ;  he  ought  to  be  affected  to- 
wards the  injurious  person  in  the  same  way  any  good  men, 
tminterested  in  the  case,  would  be,  if  they  had  the  same 
lUSt  sense,  which  we  have  supposed  the  injured  person  to 
have,  of  tlie  fault :  after  which  there  will  yet  remain  real 
good-vnll  towards  the  offender. 

Now  what  is  there  in  all  this,  which  should  be  thought 
*  6enn.  viii.  p.  461. 
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impracticable?  I  am  sure  there  is  nothing  in  it  mireason« 
able.  It  is  indeed  no  more  than  that  we  should  not 
indulge  a  passion,  which,  if  generally  indulged,  would  pro- 
pagate itself  so  as  almost  to  lay  waste  the  world :  that  we 
should  suppress  that  paitial,  that  false  self-love,  which  is 
the  weakness  of  our  nature :  that  imeasi'ness  and  misery 
.  should  not  be  produced,  without  any  good  purpose  to  be 
served  by  it :  and  that  we  should  not  be  afifected  towards 
persons  differently  from  what  their  nature  and  character 
require. 

But  since  to  be  convinced  that  any  temper  of  mind,  and 
course  of  behaviour,  is  oiu"  duty,  and  the  contrary  vicious, 
hath  but  a  distant  influence  upon  our  temper  and  actions ; 
let  me  add  some  few  reflections,  which  may  have  a  more 
direct  tendency  to  subdue  those  vices  in  the  heart,  to  beget 
in  us  this  right  temper,  and  lead  us  to  a  right  behaviom' 
towards  those  who  have  offended  us:  which  reflections, 
however,  shall  be  such  as  mU.  further  show  the  obligations 
we  are  imder  to  it. 

No  one,  I  suppose,  would  choose  to  have  an  indignity 
put  upon  him,  or  to  be  injuriously  treated.  If,  then,  Qiere 
be  any  probability  of  a  misunderstanding  in  the  case,  either 
from  our  imagining  we  are  injured  when  we  are  not,  or 
representing  the  injury  to  ourselves  as  greater  than  it  really 
is;  one  would  hope  an  intimation  of  this  sort  might  be 
kindly  received,  and  that  people  would  be  glad  to  find  the 
injury  not  so  great  as  they  imagined.  Therefore,  without 
knowing  particulars,  I  take  upon  me  to  assure  all  persons 
who  thmk  thejr  have  received  indignities  or  injurious  treat- 
ment, that  they  may  depend  upon  it,  as  in  a  manner  certain, 
that  the  offence  is  not  so  great  as  they  themselves  imagine. 
We  are  in  such  a  peculiar  situation,  with  respect  to  injuries 
done  to  ourselves,  that  we  can  scarce  any  more  see  them  as 
they  really  are,  than  our  eye  can  see  itself.  If  we  could 
place  ourselves  at  a  due  distance,  i.  e.,  be  really  unpre- 
judiced, we  should  frequently  discern  that  to  be  in  reality 
inadvertence  and  mistake  in  our  enemy,  which  we  now 
fancy  we  see  to  be  malice  or  scorn.  From  this  proper 
point  of  view,  we  should  hkewise  in  all  probability  see 
something  of  these  latter  in  ourselves,  and  most  certainly  a 
great  deid  of  the  former.  Thus  the  indignity  or  injury 
would  almost  infinitely  lessen,  and  perhaps  at  last  come  out 
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to  1«  nolfamg  at  alL  Sdflofe  is  a  iiiediiim  of  a  peeolisr 
kind;  in  these  cases  it  magnifies  evoytiiing  irtiidi  is  aHiia» 
in  o&ers,  at  tfie  same  time  flial  it  1*^»»***'«  eva^llimg'  ^mw**. 
in  ovnsetres. 

Anger  siso  or  hatred  maj^  be  eonsideved  as  anollier  fidae 
medium  of  viewing  ttlngs,  idiich  atva^fs  represents  chft> 
raeters  and  aetions  mndi  irorse  than  ihejr  leaDj  are.  ID- 
win  not  only  never  speaks,  hut  never  flunks  well,  of  the  per- 
son towards  wh(Hn  it  is  exercised.  Tfans  in  cases  of  offence 
and  enmity,  the  wiiole  character  and  hehaviom-  is  eon^ 
sidered  with  an  eye  to  that  partlcolar  part  which  has 
oflended  ns,  and  the  whole  man  appears  monstrous,  widioiiCr 
Anything  right  or  hnman  in  him :  whereas  Ihe  resentment 
should  sorely  at  least  be  confined  to  that  particular  part  of 
the  behavionr  which  gave  offence :  once  the  other  parts  <^ 
a  man*s  life  and  character  stand  just  the  same  as  they  did 
before. 

In  general,  there  are  very  few  instances  of  enmity  carried 
to  any  length,  but  inadvertency,  misimdergtanding,  some 
real  mistake  of  the  case,  on  one  side  however,  if  not  on 
both,  has  a  great  share  in  it 

If  these  things  were  attended  to,  these  iU-hmnonrs  could 
not  be  carried  to  any  length  amongst  good  men,  and  they 
would  be  exceedingly  abated  amongst  fJL  And  one  wo>iild 
hope  they  might  be  attended  to :  for  all  that  these  caotioiis 
come  to  is  really  no  more  than  desiring,  that  things  may 
be  considered  and  jndged  of  as  they  are  in  themselves, 
that  we  should  have  an  eye  to,  and  beware  of,  what  wookl 
otherwise  lead  us  into  mistakes.  So  that  to  make  allow* 
ances  for  inadvertence,  misunderstanding,  for  the  partiali- 
ties of  self-love,  and  the  false  li^t  which  anger  sets  things 
in ;  I  say,  to  make  allowances  for  these,  is  not  to  be  spoken 
of  as  an  instance  of  humbleness  of  mind,  or  meekness  and 
moderation  of  temper;  but  as  '^at  common  sense  should 
suggest,  to  avoid  judging  wrong  of  a  matter  before  us, 
though  virtue  and  mowJs  were  out  of  the  case.  And 
therefore  it  as  much  belongs  to  ill  men,  who  will  indulge 
the  vice  I  have  been  arguing  agidnst,  as  to  good  men,  who 
endeavour  to  subdue  it  in  themselves.  In  a  word,  all  these 
cautions,  concerning  anger  and  self-love,  are  no  more  than 
desiring  a  man,  who  was  looking  through  a  glass,  whidl 
either  magnified  or  lessened,  to  take  notice,  that  the  objeM 
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are  not  iu  ^emselves  what  they  appe&r  through  that 
medium. 

To  all  these  things  one  might  add,  that,  resentment 
heing  out  of  the  case,  there  is  not,  prop^ly  speaking,  any 
such  thing  as  direct  ill-will  in  one  man  towards  another : 
therefore  the  first  indignity  or  injuiy,  if  it  be  not  owing  to 
inadvertence  or  misunderstanding,  may,  however,  be  re- 
solved into  other  particular  passions  or  self-love :  principles 
quite  distinct  from  ill-will,  and  which  we  ought  all  to  be 
disposed  to  excuse  in  others,  from  experiencing  so  much 
of  them  in  ourselves.  A  ^at  man  of  antiquity  is  reported 
to  have  said,  that,  as  he  never  was  indulgent  to  any  one 
fELvlt  in  himself,  he  could  not  excuse  those  of  others.  This 
sentence  could  scarce  with  decency  come  out  of  the  mouth 
of  any  human  creature.  But  if  we  invert  the  former  part, 
and  put  it  thus :  that  he  was  indulgent  to  many  faults  in 
himself,  as  it  is  to  be  feared  the  best  of  us  are,  and  yet  was 
implacable;  how  monstrous  would  such  an  assertion  ap- 
pear! And  this  is  the  case  in  respect  to  every  human 
creature,  in  proportion  as  he  is  without  the  forgiving  spirit 
I  have  been  recommending. 

Further,  though  injury,  injustice,  oppression,  the  baseness 
of  ingratitude,  are  the  natural  objects  of  indignation,  or  if 
you  please  of  resentment,  as  before  explained ;  yet  they  are 
likewise  the  objects  of  compassion,  as  they  are  their  own 
punishment,  and  without  repentance  will  for  ever  be  so.  No 
one  ever  did  a  designed  injury  to  another,  but  at  the  same 
time  he  did  a  much  greater  to  himself.  If  therefore  we 
would  consider  things  justly,  such  a  one  is,  according  to 
the  natural  course  of  our  affections,  an  object  of  compassion, 
as  well  as  of  displeasure :  and  to  be  affected  really  in  this 
manner,  I  say  r^Jly,  in  opposition  to  show  and  pretence, 
argues  the  true  greatness  of  mind.  We  have  an  example 
of  forgiveness  in  this  way  in  its  utmost  perfection,  and 
which  indeed  includes  in  it  all  that  is  good,  in  that  prayer 
of  our  blessed  Saviour  on  the  cross:  Fat?ier,  forgive  them; 
/or  they  know  not  what  they  do. 

But  lastly,  the  offences  which  we  are  all  guilty  of  against 
God,  and  the  injuries  which  men  do  to  each  other,  are  often 
mentioned  t(^ether :  and,  making  allowances  for  the  infinite 
distance  between  the  Majesty  of  heaven  and  a  frail  mortal^ 
and  likewise  for  this,  that  he  cannot  possibly  be  affected  or 
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moved  as  we  are ;  offences  committed  by  others  agsunst  our- 
selves, and  the  manner  in  which  we  are  apt  to  be  affected 
with  them,  give  a  real  occasion  for  calling  to  mind  our  own 
sins  against  God.  Now  there  is  an  apprehension  and  pre- 
sentiment, natural  to  mankind,  that  we  ourselves  shall  one 
time  or  other  be  dealt  with  as  we  deal  with  others ;  and  a 
peculiar  acquiescence  in,,  and  feeling  of,  the  equity  and 
justice  of  this  equal  distribution.  This  natural  notion  of 
equity  the  son  of  Sirach  has  put  in  the  strongest  way.  He 
that  revengeth  shall  find  vengeance  from  the  Lord,  and  he  wUl 
surely  keep  his  sins  in  remembrance.  Forgive  thy  neighbour  the 
hurt  he  hath  done  unto  thee,  so  shall  thy  sins  be  forgiven  when 
thou  prayest.  One  man  beareth  hatred  against  another;  and 
doth  lie  seek  pardon  from  tJie  Lord  ?  He  sheweth  no  mercy  to  a 
man  which  is  like  himself;  and  doth  he  ask  forgiveness  of  his 
own  sins  ^  ?  Let  any  one  read  our  Saviour's  parable  of  the 
Jung  wlu)  took  account  of  his  servants^;  and  the  equity  and 
rightness  of  the  sentence  which  was  passed  upon  him  who 
was  unmerciful  to  his  fellow  servant,  will  be  felt.  There  is 
somewhat  in  hmnan  nature,  which  accords  to  and  falls  in 
with  that  method  of  determination.  Let  us,  then,  place 
before  our  eyes  the  time  which  is  represented  in  the  parable ; 
that  of  our  own  death,  or  the  final  judgment  Suppose 
yourselves  under  the  apprehensions  of  approaching  death ; 
that  you  were  just  going  to  appear  naked  and  without  dis- 
guise before  the  Judge  of  all  the  earth,  to  give  an  account 
4>f  your  behaviour  towards  your  fellow-creatures :  could  any- 
thing raise  more  dreadful  apprehensions  of  that  judgment, 
than  the  reflection  that  you  Imd  been  implacable,  and  with- 
out mercy  towards  those  who  had  offended  you :  without 
that  forgiving  spirit  towards  others,  which  that  it  may  now 
be  exercised  towards  yoinrselves,  is  your  only  hope  ?  And 
these  natural  apprehensions  are  authorized  by  our  Saviour's 
application  of  the  parable:  80  likeurise  shall  my  heavenly 
Father  do  also  unto  you,  if  ye  from  yowr  hearts  forgive  not  every 
cne  his  brother  their  trespasses.  On  the  other  hand,  suppose  a 
good  man  in  the  same  circimistance,  in  the  last  part  and 
45lose  of  life ;  conscious  of  many  frailties,  as  the  best  are, 
but  conscious,  too,  that  he  had  been  meek,  forgiving,  and 
merciful ;  that  he  had  in  simplicity  of  heart  been  ready  to 
pass  over  offences  against  himself:  the  having  felt  this  good 
»  ScclftB.  xxviii.  1-4.  «  Matt.  xviu. 
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spirit  will  give  him,  not  only  a  full  view  of  the  amiableness 
of  it,  but  &e  surest  hope  that  he  shall  meet  with  it  in  his 
Judge.  This  hkewise  is  confirmed  by  his  own  declaration : 
If  ye  forgive  men  their  trespasses^  your  heavenly  Father  wUl 
likewise  forgive  you.  And  that  we  mig^t  have  a  constant 
sense  of  it  upon  our  mind,  the  condition  is  expressed  in 
our  daily  prayer.  A  forgiving  spirit  is  therefore  absolutely 
necessary,  as  ever  we  hope  for  pardon  of  our  own  sins,  as 
ever  we  hope  for  peace  of  mind  in  our  dying  moments,  or 
for  the  divine  mercy  at  that  day  when  we  shall  most  stand 
in  need  of  it 

Sebmon  X. — Upon  Self-Deceit. 

"  And  Nathan  said  to  Dayid,  Thou  art  the  man." — 2  Sam.  xii.  7. 

These  words  are  the  application  of  Nathan's  parable  to 
David,  upon  occasion  of  his  adultery  with  Bathsheba,  and 
the  murder  of  Uriah  her  husband.  The  parable,  which  is 
related  in  the  most  beautiful  simplicity,  is  this  * :  There  were 
two  men  in  one  city ;  the  one  rich  and  the  other  poor.  The  rich 
man  had  exceeding  many  flocks  and  herds :  but  the  poor  man 
had  nothing  save  one  little  ewe-lambf  which  he  had  bought,  and 
nourished  up ;  and  it  grew  up  together  with  him,  and  with  his 
children :  it  did  eat  of  his  own  meai,,  and  drank  of  his  own  cup, 
and  lay  in  his  bosom,  and  was  unto  him  as  a  daughter.  And 
there  came  a  traveller  unto  the  rich  man,  and  he  spared  to  take 
of  his  own  flock,  and  of  his  own  lierd,  to  dress  for  the  way-faring 
man  that  was  come  unto  him,  but  took  the  poor  mmCs  lamb,  and 
dressed  it  for  the  man  that  was  com^  to  him.  And  David's 
anger  was  greatly  kindled  against  the  man;  and  he  said  to 
Nathan,  As  the  Lord  liveth,  the  man  that  hath  done  this  thing 
shaU  surely  die.  And  he  shaU  restore  the  lamb  fomrfold,  be- 
cause he  did  this  thing,  and  because  he  had  no  pity.  David 
passes  sentence,  not  only  that  there  should  be  a  fourfold 
restitution  made ;  but  he  proceeds  to  the  rigour  of  justice, 
the  man  that  hath  done  this  thing  shall  die :  and  this  judg- 
ment is  pronounced  with  the  utmost  indignation  against 
such  an  act  of  inhumanity;  As  the  Lord  liveth,  he  shall 
surely  die ;  and  his  anger  was  greatly  kindled  against  the  man. 
And  the  prophet  answered,  Thou  art  the  man.     He  had 

»  V«r.  1-6. 
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been  guilty  of  xnueh  greater  inhnmimity,  inih  the  utmost 
deliberation,  thought,  and  contriyance.  Neiff  a  year  must 
have  passed,  between  the  time  of  the  commission  of  liis 
erimea,  and  the  time  of  the  prophet's  coming  to  him ;  and 
it  does  not  appear  &om  ihe  stoiy,  that  he  had  in  all  this 
while  the  least  remorse  or  contrition. 

There  is  not  anything,  relating  to  men  and  characters, 
more  surprising  and  unaccountable,  than  this  partiality  to 
themselyes  which  is  observable  in  many ;  as  there  is  nothing 
of  more  melancholy  reflection,  respecting  morality,  virtue, 
and  religion.  Hence  it  is  that  many  men  seem  perfect 
strangers  to  their  own  characters.  They  think,  and  reason, 
and  judge  quite  differently  upon  any  matter  relating  to 
themselves,  from  what  they  do  in  cases  of  others  where 
they  are  not  interested.  Hence  it  is  one  hears  people 
exposing  follies,  which  they  themselves  are  eminent  for;, 
and  talking  with  great  severity  against  particular  vices, 
which,  if  all  the  world  be  not  mistaken,  they  themselves  are 
notoriously  guilty  of.  This  self-ignorance  and  self-partiality 
may  be  in  aU  different  degrees.  It  is  a  lower  degree  of  it 
which  David  himself  refers  to  in  these  words.  Who  can  tell 
how  ofi  he  offendeth?  0  cleanse  thou  me  from  my  secret 
faults.  This  is  the  ground  of  that  advice  of  Elihu  to 
Job :  Surdy  it  is  meet  to  he  said  unto  God, — That  which  I  see 
not,  teach  ^lou  me;  if  I  have  done  iniquity^  IwtU  do  no  more. 
And  Solomon  saw  this  thing  in  a  very  strong  light,  when  he 
said,  He  that  trusteth  his  own  heart  is  a  fool.  This  likewise 
was  the  reason  why  that  precept.  Know  thyself  was  so  fre- 
quently inculcated  by  the  philosophere  of  old.  For  if  it 
were  not  for  that  partial  and  fond  regard  to  ourselves,  it 
would  certadnly  be  no  great  diflSculty  to  know  our  own 
character,  what  passes  within  the  bent  and  bias  of  our 
mind ;  much  less  would  there  be  any  difl&culty  in  judging 
rightly  of  our  own  actions.  But  from  this  partiality  it  fre- 
quendy  comes  to  pass,  that  the  observation  of  many  men's 
being  themselves  last  of  all  acquainted  with  what  falls  out 
in  their  own  families,  may  be  applied  to  a  nearer  home,  to 
what  passes  within  their  own  breasts. 

There  is  plainly,  in  the  generality  of  mankind,  an  absence 
of  doubt  or  distrust,  in  a  veiy  great  measure,  as  to  their 
moral  character  and  behaviom*;  and  likewise  a  disposition 
to  take  for  granted,  that  all  is  right  and  well  with  them  in 
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these  respects.  The  former  is  owing  to  their  not  refiectlngr 
not  exercising  their  judgment  upon  themselves ;  the  latter, 
to  self-love.  I  am  not  speaking  of  that  e^trave^ance,  which 
is  sometimes  to  be  met  with ;  instances  of  persons  declaring 
in  words  at  length,  that  they  never  were  in  the  wrong,  nor 
had  ever  any  diffidence  of  the  justness  of  thOT  conduct,  in 
their  whole  lives.  No,  these  people  are  too  far  gone  to 
have  anything  said  to  them.  The  thing  before  us  i» 
indeed  of  this  kind,  but  in  a  lower  degree,  and  confined 
to  the  moral  character ;  somewhat  of  which  we  almost  all 
of  us  have,  without  reflecting  upon  it.  Now  consider,  how 
long  and  how  grossly,  a  person  of  the  best  understanding 
might  be  imposed  upon  by  one  of  whom  he  had  not  any 
suspicion,  and  in  whom  he  placed  an  entire  confidence; 
especially  if  there  were  fiiendship  and  real  kindness  in  tho 
case :  surely  this  holds  even  stronger  with  respect  to  tibat 
self  we  are  all  so  fond  of.  H^ice  arises  in  men  a  disregard 
of  reproof  and  instruction,  rules  of  conduct  and  moral  £sci- 
pline,  which  occasionally  come  in  their  way :  a  disregard,  I 
say,  of  these ;  not  in  every  respect,  but  in  this  single  one, 
namely,  as  what  may  be  of  service  to  them  in  particular 
towards  mending  their  own  hearts  and  tempers,  and  making 
them  better  men.  It  never  in  earnest  comes  into  their 
thoughts,  whether  such  admonitions  may  not  relate,  and  be 
of  service  to  themselves ;  and  this  quite  distinct  from  a 
positive  persuasion  to  the  contrary,  a  persuasion  from  reflec- 
tion that  they  are  innocent  and  blameless  in  those  respects. 
Thus  we  may  inv^t  the  observation  which  is  some^ere 
made  upon  Brutus,  that  he  never  read,  but  in  order  to  make 
himself  a  bett^  man.  It  scarce  comes  into  the  thoughts  of 
the  generality  of  mankind,  that  this  use  is  to  be  made  of 
moral  reflections  which  they  meet  with;  that  this  use,  I 
say,  is  to  be  made  of  them  hj  themselves,  for  everybody 
ol^erves  and  wonders  that  it  is  not  done  by  others. 

Further,  there  are  instances  of  persons  having  so  fixed 
and  steady  an  eye  upon  their  own  interest,  whatever  they 
place  it  in,  and  t^e  interest  of  those  whom  they  consider  as 
themselves,  as  in  a  manner  to  regard  nothing  else;  their 
views  are  almost  confined  to  tliis  alone.  Now  we  cannot 
be  acquainted  with,  or  in  any  prc^ety  of  speedi  be  said  to 
know  anything,  but  what  we  attend  to.  If  therefore  they 
attend  only  to  oqo  side,  they  really  will  not,  cannot  see  of 
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know  what  is  to  be  alleged  on  the  other.  Though  a  man 
hath  the  best  eyes  in  the  world,  he  cannot  see  any  way  but 
that  which  he  turns  them.  Thus  these  persons,  without 
passing  over  the  least,  the  most  minute  thing,  which  can 
possibly  be  urged  in  favour  of  themselves,  shall  overlook 
entirely  the  plainest  and  most  obvious  things  on  the  other 
side.  And  whilst  they  are  under  the  power  of  this  temper, 
thought  and  consideration  upon  the  matter  before  them  has 
scarce  any  tendency  to  set  them  right:  because  they  are 
engaged ;  and  their  deliberation  concerning  an  action  to  be 
done,  or  reflection  upon  it  afterwai^ds,  is  not  to  see  whether 
it  be  right,  but  to  find  out  reasons  to  justify  or  palliate  it  ; 
palliate  it,  not  to  others,  but  to  themselves. 

In  some  there  is  to  be  observed  a  general  ignorance  of 
themselves,  and  wrong  way  of  thinking  and  judging  in 
eveiything  relating  to  tihiemselves ;  their  fortune,  reputation, 
eveiything  in  which  self  can  come  in:  and  this  perhaps 
attended  with  the  rightest  judgment  in  all  other  matters. 
In  others  this  particdity  is  not  so  general,  has  not  taken 
hold  of  the  whole  man,  but  is  confined  to  some  particular 
favourite  passion,  interest,  or  pursuit;  suppose  ambition, 
covetousness,  or  any  other.  And  these  persons  may  pro- 
bably judge  and  determine  what  is  perfectly  just  and  proper, 
even  in  tilings  in  which  they  themselves  are  concerned,  if 
these  things  have  no  relation  to  their  particular  favourite 
passion  or  pursuit  Hence  arises  that  amazing  incongruity, 
and  seeming  inconsistency  of  character,  from  whence  slight 
observers  take  it  for  granted,  that  the  whole  is  hypocritical 
and  false ;  not  being  able  otherwise  to  reconcile  tiie  several 
parts :  whereas  in  truth  there  is  real  honesty,  so  far  as  it 
goes.  There  is  such  a  thing  as  men's  being  honest  to  such 
a  degree,  and  in  such  respects,  but  no  furdier.  And  this, 
as  it  is  true,  so  it  is  absolutely  necessary  to  be  taken  notice 
of,  and  allowed  them;  such  general  and  undistinguishing 
censure  of  their  whole  character,  as  designing  and  false, 
being  one  main  thing  which  confirms  them  in  their  self- 
deceit  They  know  that  the  whole  censure  is  not  true; 
and  so  take  for  granted  that  no  part  of  it  is. 

But  to  go  on  with  the  explanation  of  the  thing  itself: 
Vice  in  general  consists  in  having  an  unreasonable  and  too 
great  regard  to  ourselves,  in  comparison  of  others.  Bobbery 
and  murder  is  never  from  the  love  of  iiyustice  or  cradty. 
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bat  to  gratify  some  other  passion,  to  gain  some  supposed 
advantage :  and  it  is  false  selfishness  alone,  whether  cool  or 
passionate,  which  makes  a  man  resolutely  pursue  that  end, 
be  it  ever  so  much  to  the  injury  of  another.  But  whereas, 
in  common  and  ordinary  wickedness,  this  unreasonahle- 
ness,  this  partiality  and  selfishness,  relates  only,  or  chiefly, 
to  the  temper  and  passions,  in  the  characters  we  are  now 
considering,  it  reaches  to  the  understanding,  and  influences 
the  very  judgment  >.  And,  besides  that  general  want  of 
distrust  and  diffidence  concerning  our  own  character,  there 
are,  you  see,  two  things,  which  may  thus  prejudice  and 
darken  the  imderstanding  itself:  ihat  over-fondness  for 
ourselves,  which  we  are  all  so  liable  to;  and  also  being 
under  the  power  of  any  particular  passion  or  appetite,  or 
engaged  in  any  particular  pursuit.  And  these,  especially 
the  last  of  the  two,  may  be  in  so  great  a  degree,  as  to 
'  influence  our  judgment,  even  of  other  persons  and  their 
behaviour.  Thus  a  man,  whose  temper  is  formed  to  am- 
bition or  covetousness,  £Jiall  even  approve  of  them  some- 
times in  others. 

This  seems  to  be  in  a  good  measure  the  accoimt  of  self- 
partiality  and  self-deceit,  when  traced  up  to  its  original. 
Whether  it  be,  or  be  not  thought  satisfactory,  that  there  is 
such  a  thing  is  manifest;  and  that  it  is  the  occasion  of 
great  part  of  the  unreasonable  behaviour  of  men  towards 
each  oUier:  that  by  means  of  it  they  palliate  their  vices 
and  follies  to  themselves :  and  that  it  prevents  their  apply- 

'  That  peculiar  regard  for  ourselves  which  firequently  produces  this  par- 
tiality  of  judgment  in  our  own  favour,  may  have  a  quite  contrary  effect, 
and  occasion  Sie  utmost  diffidence  and  distrust  of  ourselves ;  were  it  only, 
as  it  may  set  us  upon  a  more  frequent  and  strict  survey  and  review  of  our 
own  character  and  behaviour.  This  search  or  recollection  itself  implies 
somewhat  of  diffidence ;  and  the  discoVeries  we  make,  what  is  brought  to 
our  view,  may  possibly  increase  it  Good- will  to  another  may  either  blind 
our  judgment,  so  as  to  make  us  overlook  his  faults ;  or  it  may  put  us  upon 
exercising  that  judgment  with  sreater  strictness,  to  see  whether  he  is  so 
£iultless  and  perfect  as  we  wish  him.  If  that  peculiar  regard  to  ourselves 
leads  us  to  examine  our  own  character  with  this  greater  severity,  in  order 
really  to  improve  and  grow  better,  it  is  the  most  commendable  turn  of  mind 
possible,  and  can  scarce  be  to  excess.  Bnt  if,  as  everything  hath  its  counter- 
feit we  are  so  muc&  employed  about  ourselves  in  order  to  disguise  what  is 
amiss,  and  to  make  a  better  appearance;  or  if  our  attention  to  ourselves  hat 
chiefly  this  effect;  it  is  liable  to  run  up  into  the  greatest  weakness  and 
excess,  and  is,  like  all  other  excesses,  its  own  disappointment :  for  scarce  any 
show  themselves  to  advantage,  who  are  over  solicitous  of  doing  so. 
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lug  to  themseived  those  reproc^  and  issinietiozis^  whidbi 
thej  meet  with  either  in  scripture  ox  in  moral  aad  reHgioiia 
diflcourses,  though  exacdj  suitable  to  the  state  of  dieur  ovb 
xniod,  and  the  course;  oi  their  behayiour.  There  ib  oine 
thing  iurth^  to  be  added  here,  that  the  temper  we  di& 
tingoish  by  hardness  of  heart  with  respect  to  o^ers,  jokoed 
vi&  this  self-partiality,  will  G$jncy  a  man  almost  any  lengths 
of  wickedness,  in  the  way  c^  oppression,  hard  usage  <^ 
others,  and  even  to  plaux  injustice;  without  Ms  having, 
from  what  appears,  any  real  sense  at  all  of  it.  This  indeed 
was  not  the  genearal  character  of  David :  for  he  plainly  gave 
scope  to  the  affections  of  compassion  and  good-will,  as  well 
as  to  his  passions  of  another  kind. 

But  as  some  occasions  and  circumstances  lie  more  open 
to  this  self-deceit,  and  give  it  greater  scope  and  opportunir 
ties  than  others,  these  require  to  be  particularly  xa^i^taoBed. 

It  is  to  be  observed,  then,  that  as  there  are  express 
determinate  acts  of  wickedness,  such  as  murder,  adult»y, 
theft:  so,  on  the  other  hand,  there  aie  numberless  cases  in 
which  the  vice  and  wickedness  cannot  be  exactly  defined; 
but  consists  in  a  certain  general  temper  and  course  of 
action,  or  in  the  neglect  of  some  duty,  suppose  charity  or 
any  odier,  whose  bounds  and  degrees  are  not  fbced.  This 
is  the  veiy  province  of  self-deceit  and  seK-partiality :  here 
it  governs  without  check  or  control.  "  For  what  oommandr 
ment  is  thexe  broken?  Is  there  a  transgression  where 
there  is  no  law?  a  vice  which  cannot  be  defined?" 

Whoever  will  consider  the  whole  commerce  of  humaaot  life, 
will  see  that  a  great  part,  perhaps  the  greatest  part,  of  the 
intercourse  amongst  mankind,  cannot  be  reduced  to  fixed 
determinate  rules.  Yet  in  these  cases  there  is  a  ri^t  and 
a  wrong :  a  merciful,  a  liberal,  a  kind  and  compassionate 
behaviour,  which  surely  is  our  duly;  and  an  umnerciful 
contracted  spirit,  a  hard  and  oppressive  course  of  behaviour, 
which  is  most  certainly  immo^  and  vicious.  But  who  can 
define  precisely,  wherein  that  contracted  spirit  and  hard 
usage  of  others  consist,  as  murder  and  theft  maybede 
fined  ?  There  is  not  a  word  in  our  language,  which  ex- 
presses more  detestable  wickedness  than  oppression;  yet  the 
nature  of  this  vice  cannot  be  so  exactly  stated,  nor  the 
bounds  of  it  so  determinately  marked,  as  that  we  shall  be 
able  to  say  iQ  all  instances,  where  rigid  right  and  justice 
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ends,  and  oppression  begins.  In  these  cases  there  is  great 
latitude  left,  for  eveiy  one  to  determine  for,  and  conse- 
quently to  deceive,  himself.  It  is  chiefly  in  these  cases  that 
self-deceit  comes  in ;  as  every  one  must  see  that  there  is 
much  larger  scope  fbir  it  here,  than  in  express,  single,  deter- 
minate acts  of  "wickedness.  However  it  comes  in  with 
respect  to  the  eireumstances  attending  the  most  gross  and 
determinate  acts  of  wickedness.  Of  this,  the  stoiy  of 
David,  now  before  us,  affords  the  most  astonishing  instance. 
It  is  really  prodigious,  to  see  a  n:ian,  before  go  remarkable 
for  virtue  and  piety,  going  on  deliberately  from  adultery  to 
mmfder,  with  tiie  saipe  cool  contrivance,  and,  from  what 
appears,  with  as  little  disturbance,  as  a  man  would  endea- 
vour to  prevent  the  ill  consequences  of  a  mistake  he  had 
made  in  any  common  matter.  That  total  insensibility  of 
mind  with  respect  to  those  horrid  crimes,  after  the  commis- 
sion of  them,  manifestly  shows  that  he  did  some  way  or 
other  delude  himself:  and  this  could  not  be  wiUi  respect  to 
the  crimes  themselves,  they  were  so  manifestly  of  the  gross- 
est kind.  What  the  paiticular  circumstances  were,  with 
which  he  extenuated  tliem,  and  quieted  and  deceived  him 
self,  is  not  related. 

Having  thus  explained  the  nature  of  internal  hypocrisy 
and  self-deceit,  and  remarked  the  occasions  upon  which 
it  exerts  itself;  there  are  several  things  further  to  be  observed 
concerning  it :  that  all  of  the  sources,  to  which  it  was  traced 
up,  are  sometimes  observable  together  in  one  and  the  same 
person :  but  that  one  of  them  is  more  remarkable,  and  to  a 
higher  degree,  in  some,  and  others  of  themi  are  so  in  others : 
that  in  general  it  is  a  complicated  thing ;  and  may  be  in  all 
different  degrees  and  kinds :  that  the  temper  itself  is  essen- 
tially in  its  own  nature  vicious  and  immoral.  It  is  imfair- 
ness :  it  is  dishonesty ;  it  is  falseness  of  heart :  and  is  there- 
fore so  far  from  extenuating  guilt,  that  it  is  itself  the  great- 
est of  all  guilt  in  proportion  to  the  degree  it  prevails ;  for  it 
is  a  corruption  of  the  whole  moral  character  in  its  principle. 
Our  understanding,  and  sense  of  good  and  evil,  is  the  light 
and  guide  of  hfe :  If  therefore  the  light  that  is  in  thee  be  dark- 
itsiBy  how  great  is  that  darJmesa  * !  For  this  reason  our  Saviour 
puts  an  evil  eye  as  the  direct  opposite  to  a  single  eye ;  the 
absence  of  that  simplicity,  which  these  last  words  imply, 
>  Matt.  vi.  23. 
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being  itself  evil  and  vicious.  And  whilst  men  are  under  i 
the  power  of  this  temper,  in  proportion  still  to  the  degree 
they  are  so,  they  are  fortified  on  every  side  against  conviC' 
tion:  and  when  they  hear  the  vice  and  folly  of  what  is  in 
truth  their  own  course  of  life,  exposed  in  the  justest  and 
strongest  manner,  they  will  often  assent  to  it,  and  even 
carry  the  matter  further ;  persuading  themselves,  one  does 
not  know  how,  but  some  way  or  other  persuading  them- 
selves, that  they  are  out  of  these,  and  that  it  hath  no  rela- 
tion to  them.  Yet,  notwithstanding  this,  there  frequently 
appears  a  suspicion  that  all  is  not  right,  or  as  it  should  be ; 
and  perhaps  tiiere  is  always  at  bottom  somewhat  of  this  sort. 
There  are,  doubtless,  many  instances  of  the  ambitious,  the 
revengeful,  the  covetous,  and  those  whom  with  too  great 
indulgence  we  only  call  the  men  of  pleasure,  who  will  not 
allow  themselves  to  think  how  guilty  they  are,  who  explain 
and  argue  away  their  guilt  to  themselves :  and  though  they 
do  really  impose  upon  themselves  in  some  measure,  yet 
there  are  none  of  them  but  have,  if  not  a  proper  knowledge, 
yet  at  least  an  implicit  suspicion,  where  the  weakness  lies, 
and  what  part  of  their  behaviour  they  have  reason  to  wish 
unknown  or  forgotten  for  -ever.  Truth,  and  real  good 
sense,  and  thorough  integrity,  carry  along  with  them  a  pe- 
cuUar  consciousness  of  their  own  genuineness :  there  is  a 
feeling  belonging  to  them,  which  does  not  accompany  their 
counterfeits,  error,  folly,  half-honesty,  partial  and  slight 
regards  to  virtue  and  right,  so  far  only  as  they  are  consis- 
tent with  that  course  of  gratification  which  men  happen  to 
be  set  upon.  And  if  this  be  the  case,  it  is  much  the  same 
as  if  we  should  suppose  a  man  to  have  had  a  general  view 
of  some  scene,  enough  to  satisfy  him  that  it  was  very  dis- 
agreeable, and  then  to  shut  his  eyes,  that  he  might  not  have 
a  particular  or  distinct  view  of  its  several  deformities.  It  is 
as  easy  to  close  the  eyes  of  the  mind,  as  those  of  the  body: 
and  the  former  is  more  frequently  done  with  wilfulness, 
and  yet  not  attended  to,  than  the  latter ;  the  actions  of  the 
mind  being  more  quick  and  transient,  than  those  of  the 
senses.  This  may  be  further  illustrated  by  another  thing 
observable  in  ordinary  life.  It  is  not  uncommon  for  per- 
sons, who  run  out  their  fortunes,  entirely  to  neglect  looking 
into  the  state  of  their  affairs,  and  this  from  a  general  know- 
ledge, that  the  condition  of  them  is  bad.    These  extrava- 
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gant  people  are  perpetually  ruined  before  they  themselves 
expected  it :  and  they  teU  you  for  an  excuse,  and  tell  you 
truly,  that  they  did  not  think  they  were  so  much  in  debt, 
or  tiiat  their  expenses  so  far  exceeded  their  income.  And 
yet  no  one  "will  take  this  for  an  excuse,  who  is  sensible  that 
their  ignorance  of  their  particular  circiunstances  was  owing 
to  their  general  knowledge  of  them ;  that  is,  their  general 
knowledge,  that  matters  were  not  well  with  them,  prevented 
their  looking  into  particulars.  There  is  somewhat  of  the 
like  kind  wi&  this  in  respect  to  morals,  virtue,  and  religion. 
Men  find  that  the  survey  of  themselves,  their  own  heart 
and  temper,  their  own  life  and  behaviour,  doth  not  afford 
them  satisfaction :  things  are  not  as  they  should  be :  there- 
fore they  turn  away,  will  not  go  over  particulars,  or  look 
deeper,  lest  they  should  find  more  amiss.  For  who  would 
dioose  to  be  put  out  of  humour  with  himself?  No  one, 
surely,  if  it  were  not  in  order  to  mend,  and  to  be  more 
thoroughly  and  better  pleased  with  himself  for  the  future. 

If  this  sincere  self-enjoyment  and  home  satisfaction  be 
thought  desirable,  and  worth  some  pains  and  diligence, 
the  following  reflections  will,  I  suppose,  deserve  your  atten- 
tion ;  as  what  may  be  of  service  and  assistance  to  all  who 
are  in  any  measure  honestly  disposed,  for  avoiding  that 
fatal  self-deceit,  and  towards  getting  acquainted  with  them- 
selves. 

The  first  is,  that  those  who  have  never  had  any  suspicion 
of,  who  have  never  made  allowances  for,  this  weakness  in 
themselves,  who  have  never  (if  I  may  be  allowed  such  a 
manner  of  speaking)  caught  themselves  in  it,  may  almost 
take  for  granted  that  they  have  been  very  much  misled  by 
it.  For  consider:  nothing  is  more  manifest,  than  that 
affection  and  passion  of  all  kinds  influence  the  judgment. 
Now  as  we  have  naturally  a  greater  regard  to  ourselves  than 
to  others,  as  the  private  affection  is  more  prevalent  than  the 
public ;  the  former  will  have  proportionally  a  greater  influ- 
ence upon  the  judgment,  upon  our  way  of  considering 
things.  People  are  not  backward  in  owning  this  partiality 
of  judgment,  in  cases  of  Mendship  and  natural  relation. 
The  reason  is  obvious,  why  it  is  not  so  readily  acknow- 
ledged, when  the  interest  which  misleads  us  is  more  con- 
fined, confined  to  om:selves :  but  we  all  take  notice  of  it  in 
each  other  in  these  cases.    There  is  not  any  observation 
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tnore  caBfimop,  than  that  ihere  u  no  jadging  of  « tniitter 
ttota  healing  only  one  fddbe.  This  is  sot  faubded  apom 
tfttppofsitioii,  at  least  it  is  not  alvra^n*  of  afooaed  likssigti  ^ 
tike  relater  to  d^o^ive :  for  it  h(Ads  m  caseB,  where  he  etc- 
petfts  Aat  the  whole  wiU  be  toUL  ov^r  sagaiii  bj  the  other 
aide.  But  the  supposition,  leiuah  Ihls  otseervation  ia 
feuBided  upon,  is  the  vexy  iShing  ntm  before  na ;  namefy, 
that  men  ai^e  exceedingly  pvone  to  deoeive  themsei^ea,  an! 
judge  too  favo«imbly  in  every  respect,  ifhet^  themaeiTes  and 
4heir  ourn  interest  are  ooacecoiod.  Tkia^  ttioti^  vm  h»ra 
not  the  least  reason  lo  anspeot  that  aoch  an  iuterestod 
)»erson  halh  any  intention  to  -deceKve  us,  yi9t  ire  Hsf  *eoitraia 
make  great  aik^anoes  for  his  having  deceived  hiinself. 
If  ihis  be  general,  almost  universd,  it  is  prodigioas  that 
leveiy  inan  oasa  think  himself  on  ejdception,  and  that  he 
da  free  from  tbfts  self-^partialitv;  13^  4irect  contsaiy  is 
the  truth.  Ereiy  man  may  tane  for  goeanted  thathe  has  & 
great  deal  of  it,  t^l,  ikcfm.  the  stdetest  <A)aenralML  tqpcft 
himfi€^,  he  "finds  particular  reason  to  think  othenme. 

Secondly.  Th^e  is  one  ea^  and  ahnoat  sane  mxf  to 
a^id  being  mi^d  by  this  sel^pfflrtiaht^)  moi,  to  tg@t  my 
•quainted  with  our  real  (^aflmcler:  to  him  xegecri.  to  Ihe 
auspicious  ^art  df  it,  and  ke^  a  ataadyeye  orer  mirsehrea 
in  that  respect  Si2^ose>  then,  «  man  fully  satisfied  ^mlk, 
himself,  and  his  own  behaviour ;  such  a  one,  if  you  piease^ 
as  the  Pharisee  in  the  Gospel,  or  a  better  maB.-^Well;  but 
^o^King  this  good  epini(m  you  have  of  ytMirself  to  be  true^ 
yet  mery  one  is  liable  to  be  missepresentad.  Suppeise,  thesi, 
an  enemy  were  to  set  about  d«£attang  ymn,  what  put  4£ 
your  ohaxaeter  would  he  single  outf  'What  pairti<»]lar 
aoatidal,  think  you,  wo^d  he  be  most  likely  to  &  upooa 
you  ?  And  what  would  the  world  be  most  ready  to  Mi«ii«? 
There  is  soaroe  a  man  Imng  but  eould,  £poai  the  most 
transient  supericial  view  of  himself  answer  this  ipie3tio&. 
What  is  that  ill  thing,  that  fstnlty  behanrioto',  which  I  w^ 
apprehensive  an  en^o^,  who  was  th<mmghly  aoquaintied 
with  me,  would  be  most  likely  to  lay  to  my  ckairgb^  Had 
which  the  w<M*ld  would  be  most  apt  to  beheve?  It  u 
indeed  possible  that  a  man  may  not  be  guilty  in  that 
respect.  All  that  I  say  is,  let  him  in  pkinxtess  and  heneaty 
fix  upon  that  part  of  his  diaracter  for  a  particnlar  surrey 
and  reflection ;  and  by  this  he  will  come  to  be  awiumiited, 


wliether  be  he  guilty  or  iomoceEit  in  that  regret,  and  how 
far  be  is  one  or  isbs  odier. 

Thirdlj.  It  would  Teiy  much  ptrevemt  our  being  misled 
by  daks  seif-parliaHty,  to  reduee  that  practical  rule  of  our 
Saviour,  Whatioenerye  yj&M  dMoC  men  ,sk(ndd  4o  to  ifou,  evm 
so  do  unto  them,  to  our  judgment  and  way  of  thinkiog. 
This  rule,  you  see,  consists  of  two  parts.  One  is,  to  sub- 
stitute another  for  jourself,  when  you  take  a  survey  of  any 
part  of  your  hebavioui*,  or  consider  what  is  proper  and  fit 
and  reasonable  for  you  to  do  upon  any  occasion :  the  other 
part  is,  that  you  substitute  yom-self  in  the  room  of  another; 
«onsid€ryo«r9Blf  as  ihe  peremi  aSected  by  sudii  a  behaviom% 
t)r  towards  whom  Buch  an  action  is  done :  tmd  then  you 
would  not  only  see,  but  likewise  feel,  the  reasonableness  or 
univeasonablenefiB  of  mich  an  action  or  behayiour.  Bu^ 
«i3s  i  ihe  rmle  itself  me^  Ike  dishonestly  api9»lied :  daene  are 
pcBSons  who  have  not  impartiality  tonou^  with  recpeet  to 
ihemselves,  nor  regard  enough  for  others,  to  be  able  to 
make  a  just  application  of  it.  This  Just  ap^ication,  if  man 
would  honestly  make  it,  is  in  >effe^  all  that  I  have  been  re- 
•oommending,;  it  is  the  whole  thi^^g,  the  dijoect  oonkary  to 
^at  inward  dishonest  ^as  sespeetiag  our  iuteseourse  with 
our  fellow-csecutures.  And  even  ihe  beariiiig  this  TUite  in 
£heir  tho<:^hts  may  be  of  £ome  ser^ce ;  1^  attempt  dius  to 
.apply  it,  is  an  attempt  towards  being  fair  and  impartial, 
«nd  may  chaaee  unawares  to  show  them  to  themselv«6,  to 
show  th^n  the  truth  of  the  ease  th^  ane  c(»siidering. 

Upon  die  whole  it  is  mani&Bt,  that  there  is  .such  a  thing 
jbs  this  self-partialiitf  and  self-deceit:  iitttt  .in  «ome  perso&s 
it  is  to  a  degree  whidi  would  be  thougjbt  io^credible,  were 
not  the  Instances  bdfbiie  our  eyes ;  of  whidi  ike  behaviour 
ef  T>avid  is  peihaps  the  highest  possiUe  one,  in  a  single 
particular  case ;  for  there  is  not  &e  least  appearance,  that 
it  reached  his  general  4Qharact)er :  that  w«  are  almofit  all  of 
us  infiuemeed  by  it  in  some  degree,  and  in  some  respects  : 
that  therefore  -every  one  ought  to  have  an  egre  to  and  beware 
of  it  And  all  that  I  have  further  to  add  li^on  this  subject 
is,  that  either  there  is  a  difference  between  right  and  wrong, 
or  there  is  not :  religion  is  true,  or  it  is  ikot  K  it  be  not, 
there  is  no  reason  for  any  concern  about  it :  but  if  it  be 
true,  it  requires  real  fairness  of  mind  and  honesty  of  heart* 
And,  if  people  will  be  wicked,  they  had  better  of  the  two 
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be  so  from  the  common  vicious  passions  witiiout  such  re- 
finements, than  from  this  deep  and  cahn  source  of  delusion; 
which  undermines  the  whole  principle  of  good ;  darkens 
that  light,  that  candle  of  the  Lord  within,  which  is  to  direct 
our  steps :  and  corrupts  conscience,  which  is  the  guide  of 
life. 


Sebmon  XI. — ^Upon  the  Love  of  Oub  Neighboub. 

FBEAOHED  OK  ADYSST  SUKDAT. 

''  And  if  there  be  any  other  commandment,  it  is  briefly  comprehended  in 
this  sayings  namely,  Thon  shalt  love  thy  neighbour  as  thyself!,"— Bom. 
xiiL  9. 

It  is  commonly  observed,  that  there  is  a  disposition  in  men 
to  complain  of  the  viciousness  and  corruption  of  the  age  in 
which  ^ey  live,  as  greater  than  that  of  former  ones ;  which 
is  usually  followed  with  this  further  observation,  that  man- 
kind has  been  in  that  respect  much  the  same  in  all  times. 
Now,  not  to  determine  whether  this  last  be  not  contradicted 
by  the  accounts  of  history;  thus  much  can  scarce  be 
doubted,  that  vice  and  folly  take  different  turns,  and  some 
particular  kinds  of  it  are  more  open  and  avowed  in  some 
ages  than  in  others :  and,  I  suppose,  it  may  be  spoken  of  as 
very  much  the  distinction  of  the  present  to  profess  a  con- 
tracted spirit,  and  greater  regards  to  self-interest,  than 
appears  to  have  been  done  formerly.  Upon  this  account  it 
seems  worth  while  to  inquire  whether  private  interest  is 
likely  to  be  promoted  in  proportion  to  the  degree  in  which 
self-love  engrosses  us,  and  prevails  over  all  other  principles ; 
or  whether  the  contracted  affection  may  not  possibly  be  so  pre- 
valent as  to  disappoint  itself,  and  even  contradict  its  own  end, 
private  good. 

And  since,  further,  there  is  generally  thought  to  be  some 
peculiar  kind  of  contrariety  between  self-love  and  the  love 
of  oxu"  neighbour,  between  the  pursuit  of  public  and  of 
private  good ;  insomuch  that  when  you  are  recommending 
one  of  these,  you  are  supposed  to  be  speaking  against  the 
other ;  and  from  hence  arises  a  secret  prejudice  against,  and 
frequently  open  scorn  of,  all  talk  of  pubhc  spirit,  and  real 
good-will  to  our  fellow-creatures;  it  will  be  necessary  to 
inquire  what  respect  benevolence  hath  to  self-love,  and  the  purstdt 
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of  private  interest  to  the  pursuit  of  public :  or  whether  there 
be  anything  of  that  peculiar  inconsistence  and  contrariety 
between  them,  over  and  above  what  there  is  between  self- 
love  and  other  passions  and  particular  afifections,  and  their 
respective  pursuits. 

These  inquiries,  it  is  hoped,  may  be  favourably  attended 
to :  for  there  shall  be  all  possible  concessions  made  to  the 
favourite  passion,  which  hath  so  much  allowed  to  it,  and 
whose  cause  is  so  universally  pleaded :  it  shall  be  treated 
with  the  utmost  tenderness  and  concern  for  its  interests. 

In  order  to  this,  as  well  as  to  determine  the  foremen- 
tioned  questions,  it  will  be  necessary  to  consider  the  nature, 
the  object,  and  end  of  that  self-love,  as  distinguished  from  other 
principles  or  affections  in  the  mindy  and  their  respective  objects. 

Every  man  hath  a  general  desire  of  his  own  happiness ; 
and  likewise  a  variety  of  particular  affections,  passions,  and 
appetites  to  particular  external  objects  ^  The  former  pro- 
ceeds from,  or  is  self-love ;  and  seems  inseparable  from  all 
sensible  creatures,  who  can  reflect  upon  themselves  and 
their  own  interest  or  happiness,  so  as  to  have  that  interest 
an  object  to  their  minds :  what  is  to  be  said  of  the  latter  is, 
that  they  proceed  from,  or  together  make  up  that  particular 
nature,  according  to  which  man  is  made.  The  object  the 
former  pursues  is  somewhat  internal,  our  own  happiness, 
enjoyment,  satisfaction;  whether  we  have,  or  have  not,  a 
distinct  particular  perception  what  it  is,  or  wherein  it  con- 
sists: the  objects  of  the  latter  are  this  or  that  particular 
external  thing,  which  the  affections  tend  towards,  and  of 
which  it  hath  always  a  particular  idea  or  perception.  The 
principle  we  call  self-love  never  seeks  anything  external  for 
the  sake  of  the  thing,  but  only  as  a  means  of  happiness  or 
good :  particular  affections  rest  in  the  external  things  them- 
selves. One  belongs  to  man  as  a  reasonable  creature  re- 
flecting upon  his  own  interest  or  happiness.  The  other, 
though  quite  distinct  from  reason,  are  as  much  a  part  of 
human  nature. 

*  Self-loye  at  first  nght  nught  appear  to  conflict  with  benevolence.  This 
sennon  is  occupied  with  an  inquiry  into  the  above  subject ;  and  in  it  Butler 
shows  that  just  as  the  pursuit  of  private  good  is  not  inconsistent  with  that 
of  public  good,  so  self-love,  in  its  right  sense,  viz.,  a  desire  of  happiness,  is 
in  no  way  incompatible  with  benevolence,  which  is  a  desire  of  our  neighbour's, 
happiness. — Ed, 
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That  all  particidar  appetites  azid  passions  are  towards 
eggiemal  things  theniselvsg,  distinct  from  the  pleasure  aandng 
from  them,  is  manifested  from  hence;  tliat  there  could  not 
be  ihia  pleasure,  were  it  not  for  that  prior  suitableness  be- 
tween the  object  and  the  passion :  there  could  be  no  enjoy- 
ment or  delight  from  oae  thing  mora  than  another,  m)m 
eating  food  move  than  from  swallawiz^  &  stone,  if  there 
Mrese  not  an  affection  <»r  appetite  to  one  diing  move  than 
amother. 

Every  partieolar  affectixHi,  eren  the  loTie  of  our  neighbour, 
is  as  really  our  own  affection,  as  self-love ;  and  lite  pleasure 
arising  from  its  gratification  iS'  as  mudi  my  own  pleasure,  as 
the  pleasiue  self-love  would  have,  frasn  koowkig  I  myself 
shofQd  be  happy  some  time  bsice,  would  be  my  own 
pleasure.  And  ^,  beeainse  eveiy  particular  afifeedon  la  a 
mffii*s  own,  and  the  pleasure  arising  from  its  gratification 
his  own  pleasure,  or  pleasure  to  himself,  such  particoiair 
affection  must  be  called  self-love;  according  to  th^  way  of 
speaking,  no  <nreahire  whatever  can  possibly  act  but  merely 
from  self-love ;  and  every  action  and  every  affection  w^tever 
is  to  be  resolved  up  into  this  one  pdndple.  But,  then,  this 
is  not  the  language  of  miankind :  or  if  it  were,  we  shoaid 
want  words  to  express  the  difference  between  the  princqnle 
of  an  action,  proceeding  from  cool  ecttsideration  ttutt  it  will 
be  to  my  own  advantage;  and  an  aetion,  si^poee  of  re- 
venge, or  of  friendship,  by  which  a  man  nma  n{»c»i  certain 
min,  to  do  evil  or  good  to  another.  It  is  manafiest  the 
principles  of  these  actions  are  totally  difGerent,  and  so  wimt 
different  words  to  be  distinguished  by :  all  that  they  i^p:ee 
in  i&,  that  they  both  proceed  from,  and  are  done  to  gratify, 
an  inelinaition  in  a  man's  self.  But  the  princiide  or  inclina- 
tion in  one  case  is  self-love :  in  the  other,  hatred  or  love  of 
another.  There  is,  then,  a  distinction  between  the  cool 
principle  of  self-love,  or  general  desire  of  our  own  happiness, 
as  one  part  of  our  nature,  and  one  principle  of  action;  and 
the  particular  affections  towards  particular  external  olgects, 
as  another  part  of  our  nature,  and  another  principle  of 
action.  How  much  soever  therefore  is  to  be  allowed  to  self- 
love,  yet  it  cannot  be  allowed  to  be  the  whole  of  our  invrard 
constitution;  because,  you  see,  there  are  other  parts  or 
principles  which  come  into  it. 

Further,  private  happiness  or  good  is  all  wbieh  seLT-love 
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i;  make  us  desire^  or  be  conoeraied  about :  in  h&vmg  tJus 
COQsisis.  its  gmtii&cation;  it  is  an  albction  to  onxselves;  a 
v^axd  to  our  ami  interest,  ha|)piness^  and  private  good : 
aad  in  ^q  propovtioa  a  man  hath,  this,  be  is  interested,  or  a 
Imex  of  himself.  Let  this  be  kept  in  mind ;  because  th^ie 
iSf  eommoi^j,  as  I  shall  presently  have  oecasion  to  observe, 
aoEkolher  sense  put  upoa  these  words.  On  the  other  hand, 
jMurtbular  affsetions  tead  towards  particular  external  things : 
these  are  their  ob^ecjbs :  hanging  tl^se  is  their  end :  in  ^s 
eofoissta  ihmx  gzs^cation:  no  matter  whether  it  be,  or  be 
BOt,  nfKm  the  yrhoL%  onr  interest  or  happiness.  An  action 
4c»6  &om  the  fomer  of  these  pritusiples  is  cidled  an 
kuterested  action.  An  action,  proceeding  from  any  of  ^e 
latter  has  its  ddn<iminaiUon  of  passionate,  ambitious,  friendly, 
rev^sgofdl^  or  any;  other,,  from  the  particular  appetite  or 
afiection  from  whidb  it  proceeds.  Thue  selRove  as  one 
part!  of  bmnasit  natore^  and  the  several  particular  principles 
MS  tile  other  part,  are,  themseives,  their  objects  and  ends, 
ataited  and  sho^m. 

From  hence  it  will  be  easy  to  see,  how  fan  and  in 
iRhat  ways,  each  ot  these  can  ccoatribute  tmd  be  sdbsertient 
to  the  private  good  of  ther  individhxal  Happiness  does 
not  consist  in  selfkyve.  The  desire  of  happiness  is  no 
more  tj»e  thing  itself,  than  the  desire  of  riches  is  the 
possession  oir  enjoyment  of  them.  People  may  love  them*' 
selves,  with  the  most  entire  and  unbounded  affection,  and 
yet  be  extremely  misemble.  Neither  can  self-love  any 
way  hdp  them  out,,  but  by  settang  them  on  woit  to  get  rid 
of  the  causes  of  their  miseiy,  to  gain  or  make  use  of  those 
ehjects  which  are  bynatsire  adapted  to  afford  satisfaction. 
Happiness  or  satisfaction  cosisists  only  in  the  enjoyment  of 
those-  objects,  whidi  are  by  nature  suited  to  omr  several 
particular  appetites,  passions,,  and  affections.  So  that  if 
self-love  wholly  wagyosses  us,  and  leaves  no  room  for 
mj  other  principle,  there  can  be  absolutely  no  such  thing 
at  all  as  happiness,  or  enjoyment  of  any  kind  whatever ; 
since  happmess  consists  in  the  gratification  of  particular 
passions,  which  supposes  the  having  of  them.  SelMove, 
then,  does  not  constitute  this  or  iAat  to  be  our  interest 
or  good;  but,  our  interest  or  good  being  constituted 
by  nature  and  supposed,  self-love  only  puts  us  upon  obtaia- 
ing  and  securing  it.    Therefore,  if   it  be  possible,  that 
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self-love  may  prevail  and  exert  itself  in  a  degree  or  manner 
which  is  not  subservient  to.  this  end ;  then  it  will  not  follow, 
that  our  interest  will  be  promoted  in  proportion  to  the  de- 
gree in  which  that  principle  engrosses  us,  and  prevails  over 
others.     Nay  further,  the  private  and  contracted  affection, 
when  it  is  not  subservient  to  this  end,  private  good,  may, 
for  anything  that  appears,  have  a  durect  contrary  tendency 
and  effect.    And  if  we  will  consider  the  matter,  we  shaU. 
see  that  it  often  really  has.    Disengagement  is  absolutely 
necessary  to  enjoyment :  and  a  person  may  have  so  steady 
and  fixed  an  eye  upon  his  own  interest,  whatever  he  places 
it  in,  as  may  hinder  him  from  attending  to  many  gratifi- 
cations withm  his  reach,  which  others  have  their  minds 
free  and  open  to.     Over-fondness  for  a  child  is  not  gene- 
rsdly  thought  to  be  for  its  advantage:   and,  if  there  be 
any  guess  to  be  made  from  appearances,  siurely  that  cha- 
racter we  call  selfish  is  not  the  most  promising  for  hap- 
piness.    Such  a  temper  may  plainly  be,  and  exert  itself 
in  a  degree  and  manner  which  may  give  unnecessary  and 
useless  solicitude  and  anxiety,  in  a  degree  and  manner 
which  may  prevent  obtaining  the  means  and  materials 
of  enjoyment,  as  well  as  the  making  use  of  them.     Im- 
moderate self-love  does  very  ill  consult  its  own  interest: 
and  how  much  soever  a  paradox  it  may  appear,   it  is 
certainly  true,  that  even  from  self-love  we  should  endea- 
vour to  get  over  all  inordinate  regard  to,  and  consider- 
ation of  ourselves.     Every  one  of  our  passions  and  affec- 
tions hath  its  natural  stint  and  bound,  which  may  easily  be 
exceeded;  whereas  our  enjoyments  can  possibly  be  but 
in  a  determinate  measm:e  and  degree.     Therefore  such 
excess  of  the  affection,  since  it  cannot  procure  any  enjoy- 
ment, must    in  all  cases  be  useless;    but  is  generally 
attended  with    inconveniences,    and    often    is   downright 
pain  and  misery.     This  holds  as  much  with  regard  to 
self-love  as  to  all  other  affections.     The  natural  degree 
of  it,   so  far  as  it  sets  us  on  work  to  gain  and  make 
use  of  the  materials  of  satisfaction,  may  be   to   our  real 
advantage;   but  beyond  or  besides  this,  it  is   in  several 
respects  an    inconvenience  and  disadvantage.      Thus  it 
appears,  that  private  interest  is  so  far  from  being  likely 
to  be  promoted  in  proportion  to  the  degree   in  which 
self-love  engrosses  us,  and  prevails  over  sdl  other  prin- 
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ciples;  that  the  contracted  affection  may  he  so  prevalent 
as  to  disappoint  itself,  and  even  contradict  its  own  end,  private 
good, 

*'But  who,  except  the  most  sordidly  covetous,  ever 
thought  there  was  any  rivalship  between  the  love  of  great- 
ness, honour,  power,  or  between  sensual  appetites,  and 
self-love  ?  No,  there  is  a  perfect  harmony  between  them. 
It  is  by  means  of  these  particular  appetites  and  affections 
that  self-love  is  gratified  in  enjoyment,  happiness,  and 
satisfaction.  The  competition  and  rivalship  is  between 
self-love  aud  the  love  of  our  neighbour:  that  affection 
which  leads  us  out  of  om:selves,  makes  us  regardless 
of  oiu:  own  interest,  and  substitute  that  of  another  in 
its  stead."  Whether,  then,  there  be  any  peculiar  compe- 
tition and  contrariety  in  this  case,  shall  now  be  considered. 

Self-love  and  interestedness  was  stated  to  consist  in  or 
be  an  affection  to  ourselves,  a  regard  to  our  own  private 
good :  it  is  therefore  distinct  from  benevolence,  which  is  an 
affection  to  the  good  of  our  fellow-creatures.  But  that 
benevolence  is  distinct  from,  that  is,  not  the  same  thing 
with  self-love,  is  no  reason  for  it  being  looked  upon  with 
any  peculiar  suspicion;  because  every  principle  whatever, 
by  means  of  which  self-love  is  gratified,  is  distinct  from  it : 
and  all  things  which  are  distinct  from  each  other  are  equally 
so.  A  man  has  an  affection  or  aversion  to  another :  that 
one  of  these  tends  to,  and  is  gratified  by  doing  good,  that 
the  other  tends  to,  and  is  gratified  by  doing  harm,  does  not 
in  the  least  alter  the  respect  which  either  one  or  the  other 
of  these  inward  feelbags  has  to  self-love.  We  use  the  word 
property  so  as  to  exclude  any  other  persons  having  an 
interest  in  that  of  which  we  say  a  particular  man  has  the 
property.  And  we  often  use  the  word  selfish  so  as  to 
exclude  in  the  same  manner  all  regards  to  the  good  of 
others.  But  the  cases  are  not  pardlel:  for  though  that 
exclusion  is  really  part  of  the  idea  of  property;  yet  such 
positive  exclusion,  or  bringing  this  pecxdiar  disregard  to  the 
good  of  others  into  the  idea  of  self-love,  is  in  reality  adding 
to  the  idea,  or  changing  it  from  what  it  was  before  stated  to 
consist  in,  namely,  in  an  affection  to  ourselves  ^  This 
being  the  whole  idea  of  self-love,  it  can  no  otherwise  exclude 
good-will  or  love  of  others,  than  merely  by  not  including  it, 
»  P.  127. 
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m»  oOierwise,  than  it  exdudes  love  of  arte  or  of  reputation^ 
or  of  anytbbkg  eke.     Neitibier  on  the  oUier  hstnd  does  bene- 
volence, any  more  than  love  of  arts  or  of  reputation,  excltute 
aekf-loTa    Loto  e£  our  ne^bour»  then,  has  ^si  the  same 
reiqmt  to^  is  no  more  distant  from,  self-love,  than  hatred  of 
oor  neighbour,  or  thm  }am  oe  hatred  of  anting  else. 
Thna  ih»  pxincipka^  £ront  iduch  men  rush  iq)on  cevtain 
ruisi  6x  ihd  destmetton  of  an  enemy,  and  for  the  preser^ 
Tatfton  of  a  friend«.  hare  I^q  same  respect  to  Hie  private 
afleeikm,  aad  are  oqofdly  intere^d  or  equaJQLy  disint^ested : 
wuAi  it  la  of  no  aTail».  ufaelher  they  are  said  to  he  one  or  the 
Qlihflr.    Therefore  to  thoee  who  are  shodted  to  hear  idrtoe 
spoken  of  bs  disinterested,  it  may  he  aUowed  that  it  is 
isdMil  ahsurd  to  spei^  thus  of  it;  unless  hatred;  several 
paortiflukr  inetances  of  vice,  and  all  the  oominon  afitecliQns 
and  averakms  in  mankiE^  ace  admovledged  to  he  dis- 
iDtavatod  too.     Is  there  any  less  ixMonsist^ce  between 
tito  lore  of  inaniotiate  things,  or  of  creatures  merely  senai* 
tive^  and  self-love;  Ihaa  between  self-lore  and  the  lave  of 
ear  nei^^ihour?    la  desire  of  and  delight  in  the  happinesa 
of  another  ae^  more  a  dimiDntian  of  self-kive,  than  desass 
of  and  deli^  in  the  esteem  of  another?    They  are  boHi 
eqiuaUy  desire  of  and  delist  in  somewhab  ezteziud  to  oui^ 
aehrear  either  both  or  ne^er  are  so.    The  ofc^ect  of  seif* 
loms  is  expressed  in  the  term  self;  and  every  appetite  of 
aense,  and  oT^ery  particular  affection  of  the  heart,  are  equally 
intersBted  or  diainterested,.  because  the  objects  of  them  aU 
are  equally  self  or  somewhat  else.    WhabeTer  ridicule,  there* 
foNit.  the  mention  of  a  disii^rested  principle  or  action  may 
he  auppoaed  to  he  open  to,  must,  t^on  the  matter  being 
thus  stated,  relate  to  ambitixm^  and  every  appetite  and  par- 
tieular  affection,  as  much  as  to  benerolence.    And  indeed 
aJl  the  ridiculev  and  all  the  graye  peiplexity,  of  which  this 
subject  hath  had  its  ML  share,  is  merdy  from  words.     The 
most  intelligible  way  of  speaking  of  it  seems  to  be  this : 
that  self-love,  and  the  actums  done  in  consequence  of  it  (for 
these  will  presently  appear  to  be  the  same  as  to  thla 
question),  are  interested;  that  particular  affections  towards 
external  objects,  and  the  actiona  done,  in  consequence  of 
those  affections,  are  not  so.     But  every  one  ia  at  liberty  to 
use  words  as  he  pleases.    All  that  is  here  msistad  npon 
is,  that  ambition,  revenge,  benevolence,  ail  particular  pas- 
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sibns  whatever,  and  the  actions  they  produce,  are  equally 
interested  or  disinterested. 

Thus  it  appears  that  there  is  no  peculiar  contrariety 
between  self-l^e  and  benevolence ;  no  greater  competition 
between  these,  than  between  any  other  particular  affections 
and  self-love.  This  relates  to  the  affections  themselves. 
Let  us  now  see  whether  there  be  any  peculiar  c(Hitrariety 
between  the  respective  courses  of  life  which  these  affections 
lead  to ;  ^diether  there  be  any  greater  competiticm  between 
tbe  pusrsoit  of  private  and  of  public  good,  than  between  any 
othefr  particular  pursuits  and  that  of  private  good. 

lliere  seems  no  oliier  reason  to  suspect  that  there  is  aosy 
SQchr  peculiar  contrariety,  but  only  that  the  courses  of  action 
which  benevolence  leads  to,  has  a  more  direct  tendency  to 
promote  the  good  of  othei's,  than  that  course  of  action 
which  love  of  reputation,  suppose,  or  any  other  particulap 
afllsction  leads  to.  But  that  any  affection  tends  to  the 
business  of  another,  does  not  hinder  its  tending  to  one's 
own  h^piness  too.  Hiat  others  enjo;^  the  benent  of  the 
air  and  the  light  of  the  sun,  does  not  hmder  but  Ihat  these 
are  as  much  one's  own  private  advantage  now,  as  they 
would  be  if  we  had  the  property  of  them  exclusive  of  all 
others.  So  a  pursuit  which  tends  to  promote  the  good  of 
ano^er,  yet  may  have  as  great  tendency  to  promote  private 
interest,  as  a  pursuit  which  does  not  tend  to  the  good  of 
imother  at  aD,  or  which  is  mischievous  to  him.  All  par- 
ticular affections  whatetver — resentment,  benevolence,  love  of 
arte— equally  lead  to  a  course  c^  action  for  their  own  gratifi- 
ci^tOD,  t.  tf.,  the  gratification  of  ourselves ;  and  the  gratifica- 
tion of  each  gives  delight :  so  far,  then,  it  is  manifest  they 
have  aH  the  same  respect  to  private  interest.  Now  take 
into  ecoisideration  fujrther,  concerning  these  three  pursuits, 
that  the  end  of  the  first  is  the  haim,  of  the  second,  the 
good  of  another,  of  the  last,  somewhat  indifferent;  and  is 
there  any  necessity,  that  these  additional  conaderations 
should  alter  the  respect,  which  we  before  saw  these  three 
pursuits  had  to  private  interest ;  or  render  any  one  of  them 
less  conducive  to  it,  than  any  other?  Thus  one  man*s 
affection  is  to  honour  as  his  end;  in  order  to  obtain 
which  he  thinks  no  pains  too  great.  Suppose  another,  with 
such  a  singularity  of  mind,  as  to  have  the  same  affection  to 
public  good  as  his  end,  which  he  endeavours  with  the  same 
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labour  to  obtain.  In  case  of  success,  surely  the  man  of  be- 
nevolence hath  as  great  enjoyment  as  the  man  of  ambition; 
they  both  equally  having  the  end  of  their  affections,  in  the 
same  degree,  tended  to :  but  in  case  of  disappointment,  the 
benevolent  man  has  clearly  the  advantage ;  since  endeavour- 
ing to  do  good  considered  as  a  virtuous  pursuit,  is  gratified 
by  its  own  consciousness,  i.  e.,  is  in  a  degree  its  own  reward. 

And  as  to  these  two,  or  benevolence  and  any  other  par- 
ticular passions  whatever,  considered  in  a  further  view,  as 
forming  a  general  temper,  which  more  or  less  disposes  us 
for  enjoyment  of  all  the  common  blessings  of  life,  distinct 
from  tiiek  own  gratification :  is  benevolence  less  the  temper 
of  tranquillity  and  fireedom  than  ambition  or  covetousness  ? 
Does  the  benevolent  man  appear  less  easy  with  himself, 
'fi*om  his  love  to  his  neighbour  ?  Does  he  less  relish  his 
being?  Is  there  any  peculiar  gloom  seated  on  his  face? 
Is  his  mind  less  open  to  entertainment,  to  any  particular 
gratification?  Nothing  is  more  manifest,  than  that  being 
in  good  humour,  which  is  benevolence  whilst  it  lasts,  is 
itself  the  temper  of  satisfaction  and  enjoyment. 

Suppose,  then,  a  man  sitting  down  to  consider  how  he 
might  become  most  easy  to  himself,  and  attain  the  greatest 
pleasure  he  could ;  all  tiiat  which  is  his  real  natural  happi- 
ness. This  can  only  consist  in  the  enjoyment  of  those 
objects,  which  are  by  nature  adapted  to  our  several  facul- 
ties. These  particular  enjoyments  make  up  the  sum  total 
of  our  happiness;  and  they  are  supposed  to  arise  from 
riches,  honours,  and  the  gratification  of  sensual  appetites. 
Be  it  so :  yet  none  profess  themselves  so  completely  happy 
in  these  enjoyments,  but  that  there  is  room  left  in  the  mind 
of  others,  tf  they  were  presented  to  them:  nay,  these,  as 
much  as  they  engage  us,  are  not  thought  so  high,  but  that 
human  nature  is  capable  even  of  greater.  Now  there  have 
been  persons  in  all  ages,  who  have  professed-  that  they 
found  satisfaction  in  the  exercise  of  charity,  in  the  love  of 
their  neighbour,  in  endeavouring  to  promote  the  happiness 
of  all  they  had  to  do  with,  and  in  the  pursuit  of  what  is 
just,  and  right,  and  good,  as  the  general  bent  of  their 
mind,  and  end  of  then*  life ;  and  that  doing  an  action  of 
baseness  or  cruelty,  would  be  as  great  violence  to  ihek 
self,  as  much  breaking  in  upon  their  nature,  as  any  ex* 
temal  force.    Persons  of  this  character  would  add,  if  they 
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might  be  heard,  that  they  consider  themselves  as  acting  in 
the  view  of  an  infinite  Being,  who  is  in  a  much  higher 
sense  the  object  of  reverence  and  of  love,  than  all  the 
world  besides ;  and  therefore  they  could  have  no  more  en- 
joyment from  a  wicked  action  done  under  his  eye,  than  the 
persons  to  whom  they  are  making  their  apology  could,  if 
all  mankind  were  the  spectators  of  it ;  and  that  the  satis- 
faction of  approving  themselves  to  his  unerring  judgment, 
to  whom  they  thus  refer  all  their  actions,  is  a  more  con- 
tinued settled  satisfaction  than  any  this  world  can  afford ; 
as  also  that  they  have,  no  less  than  others,  a  mind  free  and 
open  to  all  the  common  innocent  gratifications  of  it,  such 
as  they  are.  And  if  we  go  no  furOier,  does  there  appear 
any  absm:dity  in  this  ?  Will  any  one  take  upon  him  to 
say,  that  a  man  cannot  find  his  account  in  this  general 
course  of  life,  as  much  as  in  the  most  unboimded  ambition, 
and  the  excesses  of  pleasure  ?  Or  that  such  a  person  has 
not  consulted  so  well  for  himself,  for  the  satisfaction  and 
peace  of  his  own  mind,  as  the  ambitious  or  dissolute  man? 
And  though  the  consideration,  that  God  himself  will  in  the 
end  justify  their  taste,  and  support  their  cause,  is  not 
formally  to  be  insisted  upon  here ;  yet  thus  much  comes 
in,  that  all  enjoyments  whatever  are  much  more  clear  and 
unmixed  from  tiie  assurance  that  they  will  end  well.  Is 
it  certain,  then,  that  there  is  nothing  in  these  pretensions  to 
happiness  ?  especially  when  there  are  not  wanting  persons, 
who  have  supported  themselves  with  satisfactions  of  this 
kind  in  sickness,  poverty,  disgrace,  and  in  the  very  pangs 
of  death ;  whereas  it  is  manifest  all  other  enjoyments  fail 
in  these  circumstances.  This  surely  looks  suspicious  of 
having  somewhat  in  it.  Self-love,  methinks,  should  be 
alarmed.  May  she  not  possibly  pass  over  greater  pleasures, 
than  those  she  is  so  wholly  taken  up  with  ? 

The  short  of  the  matter  is  no  more  than  this.  Happi- 
ness consists  in  the  gratification  of  certain  affections,  appe- 
tites, pEissions,  with  objects  which  are  by  nature  adapted 
to  them.  Self-love  may  indeed  set  us  on  work  to  gratify 
these ;  but  happiness  or  enjoyment  has  no  immediate  con- 
nection with  self-love,  but  arises  from  such  gratification 
alone.  Love  of  our  neighbour  is  one  of  those  affections. 
This,  considered  as  a  virtuous  principle,  is  gratified  by  a 
consciousness  of  endeavouring    to    promote  the  good  of 
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otberd ;  but  eonsidered  as  natural  oAsotion,  its  graiJ&ostMfi 
t)oti8idts  in  the  aetual  «ccompliE9ini6ht  of  iMs  endesroiit 
Now  indulgence  or  gratification  of  tiiifi  affection,  -whedier 
in  that  (xmsciousness,  or  this  aooompiishrwiiiit,  has  the 
same  respect  to  interest,  as  iadttlgeitoe  of  anj  ottisr  afiEse- 
tion ;  they  eqnallj  pn>ceed  from  or  do  not  proceed  i^noi 
selfiove,  thej  equally  include  or  equally  exeSade  ihis  prior 
oiple.  Thus  it  appears,  4hat  benmimog  emd  the  pmtmmts  of 
pubUe  good  Jwih  at  least  as  great  re^mt  to  9elf4ave  and  thi 
pwr&ests  of  prwate  good,  its  any  other  .pmuAaiAar  fmsiam,  emd 
^mr  Wipoctiw  pur&wib. 

Neither  is  o(»K«etousness,  -whether  as  a  tem^^  or  pmsuit, 
any  exception  to  this.  For  if  by  .coiKtousness  is  nsast 
the  desire  and  pmsuit  of  riehee  fdr  ftmr  own  sake,  without 
any  regard  to,  or  consideration  of,  Ihe  uses  of  than,;  Ihis 
haith  as  liUite  to  do  with  self-love,  as  benevolflDoe  hath. 
Bvtt  by  this  -word  is  usually  meant,  not  soeh  nvttlnmt;  and 
total  distraction  of  mind,  hut  immoderate  a&dtion  t»  and 
pinrsait  of  riches  as  possessiotos  in  order  to  some  further 
end ;  namely,  sutnsfaetion,  anteresl;  or  good.  This  ther^ove 
is  laot  a  particular  affection,  or  partioalar  forsuil;  hnit  it  is 
the  generid  principle  of  self-love,  and  Hie  general  pimniit  of 
our  own  interest ;  for  which  veason,  like  word  seLft^  is  hj 
every  one  appropriated  to  this  tasaper  and  puEsmt  Now  as 
it  is  ridiculous  to  assert;  that  self»low3  aai  iiie  Iotb  of  our 
neigliboia'  are  ^e  same :  so  neifher  is  k  asserted,  '^at 
feJSowing  these  different  afikotiQaks  lialh  ihe  same  tondenqf 
and  respect  to  our  own  interest.  The  comfianson  is 
not  between  sdf-loTe  and  the  lore  of  our  Aiei^our; 
between  pursuit  of  oor  owm  intei«st;  and  the  interest 
oi  o^ihers:  hot  between  the  several  paiitiDiiiar  affodieas 
in  hmBtan  nature  towards  extecnal  ol^ects,  as  one  part 
of  the  comparison;  and  Ihe  one  paiticuiar  a&ctioa  ^ 
ihe  good  of  our  neighbour,  as  the  oti:ker  part  of  it:  and  it 
has  been  shown  that  all  these  have  the  same  to&poct  tosaif- 
hyf€i  and  private  interest. 

There  is  indeed  frequently  an  inoonsistemse  or  intaftriag 
between  self-love  or  private  interest,  and  <he  several  pa^ 
ticular  appetites,  passions,  affectaons,  or  the  pursuits  ttaj 
lead  to.  But  thSs  competition  or  interfering  is  merely 
accidental;  and  happens  much  ofi;ener  between  piids, 
revenge^  sensual  gratifications,  and  pzivate  intesost,  thaa 
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bstt«>d6si  private  interest  and  beuetolence.  For  tietlmig 
is  mccre  oomiaoii^  ttaai  to  see  men  giTe  1jiam«eftve»  \tp 
to  a  passion  or  «q  affection,  td  their  k&o^wn  pr^ndioe 
said  rum,  ioid  in  direct  contradiction  to  manifest  and  reil 
interest,  and  the  loudest  calls  of  seiflove:  'Whereas  ^ 
-seetsmig  oon^tilions  and  ixxterfenng,  betwaen  benevoleiitte 
;sttd  pm»le  interest,  telate  m-ach  more  to  the  mat^iaLB 
or  means  of  enjoyment,  than  to  ei^crfment  itself,  l^iere 
is  often  an  int^ering  in  the  former,  ivhen  there  is  ttokie 
in  the  latter.  Thus  as  to  ritshes ;  so  misudi  monf^y  m  a, 
mtsci  givies  away,  ^so  much  kssi^iU  yemain  in  his  pasa^swm. 
Here  is  a  red  inteif<2ring.  iBnt  though  a  man  cannot 
{possibly  grre  wJ;tlH}Ut  lessening  h^  fonxine,  yet  there  ai>e 
ttrnltitudes  might  gi-ve  without  lessening  their  o^wn  snjoy- 
iDie^t;  becaose  they  may  liflve  more  tbaaa  they  <mn  turn  t« 
any  ireal  use  or  advantage  to  themselves.  Thus,  the  more 
tbo«ight  and  titne  any  otte  «m^(^js  about  die  iutere^  and 
g'ood  of  others,  he  mu^  necessarily  ha^  less  to  attend  his 
own ;  but  bd  may  hare  «d  ready  and  large  a  9apply  of 
his  <ywn  wants>  tibat  smih  ihou^t  might  be  really  -os^sss 
to  himself,  thou^  ^of  great  4aerv»oe  sad  assiataBee  t# 
olh6^< 

l%e  general  mistake,  ihat  Hiu^re  is  «ome  greater  imdon- 
fiii*ehee  between  endeavouriag  to  faroaiote  the  good  of- 
azvDth^  and  sdf-mterest,  than  betwetm  self-inteasat  and 
pursuing  axiything  else,  seems,  as  h«^  ahpeadb$r  beesi  'hiniBd» 
to  aiise  from  our  i3L<y6ons  of  prof)er<rf ;  and  to  b«  earsM  oai 
i^  this  progeny's  being  su^osed  to  be  ibsetf  our  hoppi* 
ness  or  good.  People  are  so  very  much  taken  up  wUii  this 
nne  subject,  that  they  seem  ic&m  it  td  have  formed  a  geEoeral 
Mmy  of  tihjnkmg,  vMdh,  ttojr  apply  to  0&er  -tilings  that  they 
have  nothing  to  do  with.  Hettce»  in  a  oon^ased  and  slight 
way,  it  might  well  be  talteen  fdt  granted,  that  another's 
having  no  interest  m  an  afiection,  (i.e.,  his  good  not  being 
Ihe  object  of  it,)  rendeis,  as  one  may  speak,  die  propraetor's 
intere&t  in  it  gre»ber ;  axadi  that  if  another  had  an  int^^st  in  it, 
this  would  render  his  less,  or  occasion  that  such  affoction 
eould  not  be  so  friendly  to  self-love,  or  conducive  to  private 
good,  as  an  afifection  or  pursuit  which  has  not  a  regard  to  the 
good  of  another.  This,  I  say,  might  be  taken  for  granted, 
whilst  it  was  not  attended  to,  that  ^e  object  of  every  par- 
ticidar  affection  is  equally  sotaewhat  external  to  ourselves^ 
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and  whetlier  it  be  the  good  of  another  person,  or  whether 
it  be  any  otlier  external  thing,  makes  no  alteration  -with 
regard  to  its  being  one*s  own  affection,  and  the  gratification 
of  it  one's  own  private  enjoyment.     And  so  far  as  it  is 
taken  for  granted,  that  barely  having  the  means  and  mate- 
rials of  enjoyment  is  what  constitutes  interest  and  happi- 
ness ;   that  our  interest  or  good  consists  in  possessions 
themselves,  in  having   the    property  of  riches,    houses, 
lands,   gardens,  not  in  the  enjoyment  of  them;   so  far 
it  will  even  more  strongly  be  taken  for  granted,  in  the  way 
already  explained,  that  an  affection's  conducing  to  the  good 
of  another  must  even  necessarily  occasion  it  to  conduce 
less  to  private  good,  if  not  to  be  positively  detrimental  to 
it.    For  if  property  and  happiness  are  one  and  the  same 
thing,  as  by  increasing  the  property  of  another,  you  lessen 
jowc  own  property,  so  by  promoting  the  happiness  of 
another,  you  must  lessen  your  own  happiness.     But  what- 
ever occasion  the  mistake,  I  hope  it  has  been  fully  proved 
to  be  one ;  as  it  has  been  proved,  that  there  is  no  peculiar 
rivalship  or  competition  between  self-love  and  benevolence ; 
that  as  there  may  be  a  competition  between  these  two,  so 
there  may  also  between  any  particular  affection  whatever 
and  self-love;  that  every  particular  affection,  benevolence 
among  the  rest,  is  subservient  to  self-love,  by  being  the 
instrument  of  private  enjoyment ;  and  that  in  one  respect 
benevolence  contributes  more  to    private  interest,  t.  e., 
enjoyment  or  satisfaction,  than  any  other  of  the  particular 
common  affections,  as  it  is  in  a  degreee  its  own  gratifi- 
cation. 

And  to  all  these  things  may  be  added,  that  religion,  fix)m 
whence  arises  our  strongest  obligation  to  benevolence,  is  so 
far  from  disowning  the  principle  of  self-love,  that  it  often 
addresses  itself  to  that  veiy  principle,  and  always  to  the 
mind  in  that  state  when  reason  presides:  and  tiiere  can 
no  access  be  had  to  the  understanding,  but  by  convincing 
men,  that  the  course  of  life  we  would  persuade  them  to  is 
not  contrary  to  their  interest.  It  may  be  allowed,  without 
any  prejudice  to  the  cause  of  virtue  and  religion,  that  our 
ideas  of  happiness  and  miseiy  are  of  all  our  ideas  the 
nearest  and  most  important  to  us;  that  they  will,  nay, 
if  you  please,  that  they  ought  to  prevail  over  those  of 
order,  and  beauty,  and  harmony,  and  proportion,  if  there 
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should  ever  be,  as  it  is  impossible  there  ever  should  be, 
any  inconsistence  between  them :  though  these  last,  too,  as 
expressing  the  fitness  of  actions,  are  real  as  truth  itself. 
Let  it  be  allowed,  though  virtue  or  moral  rectitude  does 
indeed  consist  in  affection  to  and  pursuit  of  what  is  right 
and  good,  as  such ;  yet,  that  when  we  sit  down  in  a  cool 
hour,  we  can  neither  justify  to  ourselves  this  or  any  other 
piu-suit,  till  we  are  convinced  that  it  will  be  for  our  happi- 
ness, or  at  least  not  contrary  to  it. 

Common  reason  and  humanity  will  have  some  influence 
upon  mankind,  whatever  becomes  of  speculations ;  but,  so 
far  as  the  interests  of  virtue  depend  upon  the  theory  of  it 
being  secured  from  open  scorn,  so  far  its  veiy  being  in  the 
world  depends  upon  its  appearing  to  have  no  contrariety  to 
private  interest  and  self-love.  The  foregoing  observations, 
therefore,  it  is  hoped,  may  have  gained  a  little  ground 
in  favoTir  of  the  precept  before  us ;  the  particular  explana- 
tion of  which  shall  be  the  subject  of  the  next  discourse. 

I  will  conclude  at  present,  with  observing  the  peculiar 
obligation  which  we  are  under  to  virtue  and  religion,  as 
enforced  in  the  verses  following  the  text,  in  the  epistle  for 
the  day,  from  our  Saviour's  coming  into  the  world.  The 
night  is  far  spentt  the  day  is  at  hand;  let  its  therefore  cast 
off  the  works  of  darkness,  and  let  v>s  piU  on  the  armour  of 
light,  &c.  The  meaning  and  force  of  which  exhortation  is, 
that  Christianity  lays  us  xmder  new  obhgations  to  a 
good  life,  as  by  it  the  will  of  God  is  more  clearly  re- 
vealed, and  as  it  affords  additional  motives  to  the  practice 
of  it,  over  and  above  those  which  arise  out  of  the  na- 
ture of  virtue  and  vice;  I  might  add,  as  our  Saviour  has 
set  us  a  perfect  example  of  goodness  in  our  own  nature. 
Now  love  and  charity  is  plainly  the  thing  in  which  he  hath 
placed  his  religion;  in  which,  therefore,  as  we  have  any 
pretence  to  the  name  of  Christians,  we  must  plsuse  ours. 
He  hath  at  once  enjoined  it  upon  us  by  way  of  command 
with  pecuHar  force ;  and  by  his  example,  as  having  under- 
taken the  work  of  OTir  salvation  out  of  pure  love  and  good- 
will to  mankind.  The  endeavour  to  set  home  this  example 
upon  our  minds  is  a  very  proper  employment  of  this 
season,  which  is  bringing  on  the  festival  of  his.  birth: 
which  as  it  may  teach  us  many  excellent  lessons  of  hinni- 
lity,  resignation,   and  obedience  to  the  will  of  God;   so 
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there  is  none  it  recommends  ^th  greater  authority,  ibroe, 
and  advantage,  than  this  of  love  and  charity ;  since  it  was 
Jar  H9  men,  and  for  our  aalvatumt  that  He  eame  down  from  haa- 
vent  and  was  irusamate^  arkd  was  mads  man ;  that  he  might 
teach  us  oar  duty,  and  mK>re  especially  that  he  might 
enforce  the  practice  of  it,  reform  mankind,  and  finely 
hring  us  to  that  eternal  salvation;  of  which  he  ia  the  AfOhor 
to  oM  those  tha^  obey  him. 

Sebmow  XIL — Upon  the  Lote  of  Oub  Neighboub. 

<^  And  if  then  be  any  otber  conuuBidmeni,  it  ii  biitfly  CMBptebended  ia 
this  sayisgf  namely,  Thoa  sbalt  1ot6  thy  neigliboiur  a«  thyaelt" — ^Bom. 
ziii.  9. 

BLiTma  abeady  removed  the  pngudicea  against  public 
spirit,  or  the  love  of  our  neighbour,  on  the  side  of  private 
interest  and  self-love;  I  proceed  to  the  particular  expla- 
nation of  the  precept  before  us,  by  showing.  Who  %s  owr 
msighbcmr:  In  what  sense  we  asrs  refidred  to  loie  him  as  our- 
selves:  The  influence  such  love  would  have  upon  our  behaviour 
in  Ufe:  and  lasily,  How  this  commandment  comprehends  t» 
it  all  others. 

I.  The  objects  and  due  extent  of  this  affection  will 
be  understood  by  attending  to  the  nature  of  it,  and  to 
Ihe  nature  and  circumstances  of  mankind  in  this  world  \ 
The  love  of  our  ndghbour  is  the  same  with  charity, 
benevolence,  or  good-wilL:  it  is  an  affection  to  the  good 
and  happiness  of  our  fellow-creatures.  This  imphes  in  it 
a  disposition  to  produce  happiness :  and  this  is  the  simple 
notion  of  goodness,  which  appears  so  amiable  wherever  we 
meet  with  it.  From  hence  it  is  easy  to  see,  that  the 
perfection  of  goodness  consists  in  love  to  the  whole  uni- 
verae.    This  is  the  perfection  of  Almighty  God. 

But  as  man  is  so  much  limited  in  his  capacity,  as  so 
small  a  part  of  the  creation  comes  under  his  notice  and 

'  "When  we  are  told  that  the  "  love  of  our  neighbour  *'  is  a  duty,  what 
18  to  be  laid  down  as  the  sphere  of  the  active  exercise  of  this  affection  ? 
Not  the  whole  universe ;  for  we  are  finite  beings.  Not  even  the  whole  of 
mankind ;  for  even  that  is  too  extensive  a  sphere.  Not  onr  country ;  that 
would  be  too  wide  a  range,  and  to  the  multitude  it  has  but  little  meaning. 
We  want  a  narrower  and  more  practical  sphere ;  we  find  it  in  '*  Oar 
Neighbour;"  that  is,  in  that  part  of  mankind  with  whom  we  are  brought 
into  any  immediate  relation.-^^cli 
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iofluenoe,  and  as  we  are  not  used  to  consider  things 
m  so  general  awaj;  it  is  not  to  bethought  of,  that  the 
ixoiverse  should  be  the  object  of  benevolence  to  such  erea* 
tores  as  we  are.  Thus  in  that  precept  of  our  Saviour, 
S^  ye  peifitett  eiten  a$  your  Father  which  is  in  heaven  is 
perfect^,  the  peifectioQ  of  the  divine  goodness  is  proposed 
to  our  isaitation  as  it  is  proouscuoua,  and  extends  to  the 
evil  as  well  a9  the  good ;  not  as  it  is  absolutely  universal, 
imitaticai  of  it  in  Ito  respect  being  plainly  beyond  us. 
The  object  is  too  vast  For  this  reason  moral  writers  also 
bave  substituted  a  less  general  object  for  our  benevolence 
>^inapkind.  But  this  likewise  is  an  object  too  general, 
and  very  much  out  of  our  view.  Therefore  persons  more 
praetteal  have,  instead  of  mankind,  put  our  country ;  and 
this  is  what  we  call  a  public  spirit;  which  in  men  of 
public  stations  ta  the  cibaracter  of  a  patriot  But  this  is 
speaking  to  the  upper  part  of  the  world.  Kingdoms  and 
governments  are  large ;  and  the  sphere  of  action  of  far  the 
greatest  part  of  mankind  is  much  narrower  than  the 
gOYexnraent  they  live  under:  or,  however,  common  men  do 
not  consider  their  actions  as  affecting  ihe  whole  conamu- 
iiity  of  which  they  are  xoiembers.  There  plainly  is  want- 
ing a  less  general  and  nearer  object  of  benevolence  for  the 
bulk  of  men,  than  that  of  their  country.  Therefore  the 
Schptore,  not  being  a  book  of  theory  and  speculation,  but 
a. plain  rule  of  life  for  mankind,  has  with  the  utmost  pos- 
sible propriety  put  the  principle  of  virtue  upon  the  love  of 
our  nei^bour;  which  ia  that  part  of  the  universe,  that 
part  of  mankind,  that  part  of  our  country,  which  comes 
imder  our  immediate  notice,  acquaintance,  and  influence, 
and  with  which  we  have  to  do. 

This  is  plainly  the  true  accoimt  or  reason,  why  our 
Saviour  places  the  principle  of  virtue  in  the  love  of  our 
neighbour;  and  the  account  itself  shows  who  are  compre- 
hended under  that  relation. 

II.  Let  us  now  consider  in  what  sense  we  are  com- 
xnanded  to  love  our  neighbour  as  ourselves. 

This  precept,  in  its  first  delivery  by  our  Saviour,  is  thus 

introduced ;  Thou  skalt  love  the  Lord  thy  God  with  all  thine 

heart,  with  att  thy  soul,  aind  w^  all  thy  strength;  and  thy 

neighbour  as  thyself.    These  very  diff^:«nt  manners  of  ex- 

'  M«it  T.  is. 

E  E  d 
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pression  do  not  lead  our  thoughts  to  the  same  measure  or 
degree  of  love,  common  to  both  objects;  but  to  one, 
peculiar  to  each.  Supposing  then,  which  is  to  be  sup- 
posed, a  distinct  meaning  and  propriety  in  the  words 
as  thyself;  the  precept  we  are  considering  will  admit  of  any 
of  these  senses :  that  we  bear  the  same  kind  of  affection  to 
our  neighboiu",  as  we  do  to  ourselves ;  or,  that  the  love  we 
bear  to  oiu*  neighbour  should  have  some  certain  proportion  or 
other  to  self-love;  or,  lastly,  that  it  should  bear  the  par- 
ticular proportion  of  equality,  that  it  he  in  the  same  degree. 

First.  The  precept  may  be  imderstood  as  requiring 
only,  that  we  have  the  same  kind  of  affection  to  our  fellow* 
creatures,  as  to  ourselves:  that,  as  eveiy  man  has  the 
principle  of  self-love,  which  disposes  him  to  avoid  misery, 
and  consult  his  own  happiness ;  so  we  should  cidtivate  Hie 
affection  of  good-will  to  our  neighbom*,  and  that  it  should 
influence  us  to  have  the  same  kind  of  regard  to  him. 
This  at  least  must  be  commanded :  and  this  will  not  only 
prevent  our  being  injurious  to  him,  but  will  also  put  us 
upon  promoting  his  good.  There  are  blessings  in  life, 
which  we  share  in  common  with  others;  peace,  plenty, 
freedom,  healthful  seasons.  But  real  benevolence  to  our 
fellow-creatures  would  give  us  the  notion  of  a  common 
interest  in  a  stricter  sense;  for  in  the  degree  we  love 
another,  his  interest,  his  joys  and  sorrows,  are  our  own. 
It  is  from  self-love  that  we  form  the  notion  of  private  good, 
and  consider  it  as  our  own :  love  of  oiu:  neighbour  would 
teach  us  thus  to  appropriate  to  ourselves  his  good  and  wel- 
fare, to  consider  ourselves  as  having  a  real  share  in  his 
happiness.  Thus  the  principle  of  benevolence  would  be 
an  advocate  within  our  own  breasts,  to  take  care  of  the 
interests  of  om-  fellow-creatures  in  all  the  interfering  and 
competitions  which  cannot  but  be,  from  the  imperfection 
of  our  nature,  and  the  state  we  are  in.  It  would  likewise, 
in  some  measure,  lessen  that  interfering ;  and  hinder  men 
from  forming  so  strong  a  notion  of  private  good,  exclusive 
of  the  good  of  others,  as  we  commonly  do.  Thus,  as  the 
private  affection  makes  us  in  a  peculiar  manner  sensible  of 
humanity,  justice  or  injustice,  when  exercised  towards  our- 
selves ;  love  of  our  neighbour  would  give  us  the  same  kind 
of  sensibility  in  his  behalf.  This  would  be  the  greatest 
security  of  our  uniform  obedience  to  that  most  equitable 
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rule ;  Whatsoever  ye  would  that  men  should  do  unto  you,  do  ye 
even  so  unto  them. 

All  this  is  indeed  no  more  than  that  we  should  hare  a 
real  love  to  our  neighboiu::  but  then,  which  is  to  be 
observed,  the  words,  as  thyself,  express  this  in  the  most 
distinct  manner,  and  determine  the  precept  to  relate  to  the 
affection  itself.  The  advantage,  which  this  principle  of 
benevolence  has  over  other  remote  considerations,  is,  that 
it  is  itself  the  temper  of  virtue :  and  likewise,  that  it  is  the 
chief,  nay  the  only  effectual  security  of  our  performing  the 
several  offices  of  kindness  we  owe  to  our  fellow-creatures. 
When  from  distant  considerations  men  resolve  upon  any- 
thing to  which  they  have  no  liking,  or  perhaps  an  averse- 
ness,  they  are  perpetually  finding  out  evasions  and  excuses; 
which  need  never  be  wanting,  if  people  look  for  them:  and 
they  equivocate  with  themselves  in  the  plainest  cases  in 
the  world.  This  may  be  in  respect  to  single  determinate 
acts  of  virtue :  but  it  comes  in  much  more,  where  the 
obligation  is  to  a  general  course  of  behaviour ;  and  most 
of  all,  if  it  be  such  as  cannot  be  reduced  to  fixed  determi- 
nate rules.  This  observation  may  account  for  the  diver- 
sity of  expression,  in  that  known  passage  of  thie  prophet 
Micah :  to  do  justly ,  and  to  love  m^ercy,  A  man's  heart  must 
be  formed  to  humanity  and  benevolence,  he  must  love 
m£rcy,  otherwise  he  will  not  act  mercifully  in  any  settled 
course  of  behaviour.  As  consideration  of  the  future  sanc- 
tions of  religion  is  our  only  security  of  persevering  in  our 
duty,  in  cases  of  great  temptations:  so  to  get  our  heart 
and  temper  formed  to  a  love  and  liking  of  what  is  good  is 
absolutely  necessary  in  order  to  oiu*  behaving  rightly  in  the  , 
familiar  and  daily  intercourses  amongst  mankind. 

Secondly.  The  precept  before  us  may  be  understood  to 
require,  that  we  love  oiu*  neighbour  in  some  certain  propor- 
tion or  other,  according  as  we  love  ourselves.  And  indeed  a 
man's  character  cannot  be  determined  by  the  love  he  bears 
to  his  neighbour,  considered  absolutely :  but  the  proportion 
which  this  bears  to  self-love,  whether  it  be  attended  to  or 
not,  is  the  chief  thing  which  forms  the  character,  ani 
influences  the  actions.  For,  as  the  form  of  the  body  is 
a  composition  of  various  parts;  so  likewise  our  inward 
structure  is  not  simple  or  uniform,  but  a  composition  of 
various  passions,  appetites,  affections*  together  with  ratio- 
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nality ;  ittchtdiiig  in  this  last  both  the  ^Useaamient  of  wbak 
is  right,  and  a  disposition  to  regulate  ourselyes  by  it 
There  is  greater  variety  of  parts  in  irhat  we  call  a  dbstr 
raeter,  than  there  ore  featores  in  a  faoe :  and  the  morally 
of  that  is  no  more  determined  by  one  part,  than  the  beautj 
cff  deformity  of  this  is  by  one  single  feature :  each  is  U>  be 
jtidged  of  by  all  the  parts  or  features,  not  taken  sin^^y,  but 
together.  In  the  inward  frame  the  various  passiona,  «^>e- 
tites,  affections,  stand  in  different  respects  to  each  oth^<. 
The  principles  in  our  mind  may  be  oontradiotoiy,  or  checks 
aiid  allajs  only,  or  incentives  and  assistants  to  each  othei; 
And  principles,  iKiiich  in  Ihek  nature  have  no  kind  of  ^oofi- 
trariety  or  affinity,  may  yet  accidentally  be  each  otiber's 
allays  or  incentives. 

From  hence  it  comes  to  pass,  that  thou^  we  were  able 
to  look  into  the  inward  contexture  of  the  heart,  and  see 
with  the  greatest  exactness  in  what  degree  any  one  piift- 
cii^le  is  in  a  particular  man;  we  could  not  £rot&  thence 
determine,  how  far  that  piinciple  would  go  towards  Jotmiag 
the  character,  or  what  influence  it  would  have  upon  tlie 
actions,  unless  we  could  likewise  discern  what  other  jMio- 
ciples  prevailed  in  hijxi,  and  see  the  pitoportion  whidi  that 
one  bears  to  the  others.  Thus,  though  two  men  shoidd 
have  the  affection  of  compassion  in  the  same  degree 
exactly :  yet  one  may  have  the  principle  of  resentmentt  or 
of  ambition  so  strong  in  him,  as  to  prevail  over  that  of 
compassion,  and  prevent  its  having  cuiy  isoflumice  uxK>n  his 
actions ;  so  that  he  may  deserve  tibe  diaracter  of  an  herd 
or  cruel  man :  whereas  hie  other  having  oomfMission  in  just 
the  same  degree  only,  yet  having  resentment  or  ambitioa 
in  a  lower  degree,  his  compassion  may  prevail  ov^  tiiem, 
%o  as  to  influence  his  actions,  and  to  denominate  his  temper 
eompassionate.  So  that,  how  strange  soe^  it  may  appear 
to  people  who  do  not  attend  to  the  thing,  yet  it  is  quite 
manifest,  that,  when  we  say  one  man  is  more  resenting  or 
compassionate  than  another,  this  does  not  necessarily  implj 
that  one  has  the  principle  of  resentment  or  of  compassion 
stronger  than  the  other.  Fot  if  the  proportion,  which 
resentment  or  compassion  bears  to  other  inwaid  principles» 
is  greater  in  one  than  in  the  other ;  this  is  itself  sufficient 
to  denominate  one  more  resenting  or  compassionate  than 
the  other. 
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Fmiher,  the  whole  system,  «3  I  may  «peak,  of  4£bctiDns 
(indudiDg  ratioittdity),  whidbi  oonsdtuiie  the  heart,  ss  this 
word  is  used  in  Scriptare  imd  oa  moiral  siil]jects,  are  each 
and  ail  of  them  stronger  in  some  than  in  others.  Now  the 
proportion  whidi  the  two  gen^^al  affections,  benevolence 
and  seK-love,  bear  to  each  other,  aocording  to  this  int^rpitd- 
tadon  of  the  text,  denominates  men's  character  as  to  virtue. 
Suppose,  then,  one  man  to  have  the  principle  of  benevo> 
L^ioe  in  a  higb^  degree  than  another :  it  will  not  follow 
from  hence,  that  hiS  general  teaser,  or  character,  or 
actions,  will  be  more  benevolent  than  the  other's.  For  he 
may  have  self-love  in  such  a  degree  as  quite  to  prevail  ova: 
benevolence ;  so  that  it  may  have  no  influence  at  all  upon 
his  actions;  whereas  benevolence  in  ibe  other  person, 
liaough  in  a  lower  degree,  may  yet  be  the  strongest  prin- 
ciple in  his  heart;  and  strong  enoi:^  to  be  the  guide  of 
his  actions,  so  as  to  denominate  him  a  good  and  virtuous 
man.  The  case  is  here  as  in  scales :  it  is  not  one  weight, 
considered  in  itself^  which  determines  whether  the  scale 
«hall  ascend  or  descend;  but  this  depends  upon  the  pro- 
portion which  that  one  weight  hath  to  the  other. 

It  being  thus  manifest  &at  the  influence  which  benevo- 
lence has  upon  oar  actions^  and  how  £u:  it  goes  towards 
forming  our  character,  is  not  determined  by  the  degree 
itsdf  of  this  principle  in  oiu:  mind ;  but  by  the  proportion 
it  has  to  self-love  and  other  principles :  a  comparison  aJso 
being  made  in  the  text  between  self4ove  end  the  love  of 
our  neighbour;  these  joint  considerations  afforded  sufficient 
occasion  for  treating  here  <^  that  proportion :  it  plainly  is 
implied  in  the  precept,  though  it  slumld  be  questioned, 
whether  it  be  the  exact  meaning  of  the  words,  m  thys^f. 

Love  of  our  neighbour,  then,  must  heax  some  proportion 
to  self-love,  and  virtue  to  be  sure  consists  in  the  due  pa?o- 
portion.  What  this  due  propQrti(»i  m,  whether  as  a  prin- 
ciple in  the  mind,  or  as  -exited  in  acdons,  can  be  judged  of 
only  &om  our  nature  and  condition  in  this  world.  Of  the 
degree  in  which  affections  and  the  principles  of  action, 
considered  in  themselves,  prevail,  we  have  no  measure :  let 
us,  then,  proceed  to  the  course  of  behaviour,  the  actions 
they  produce. 

Both  our  nature  and  condition  require,  that  each  par- 
ticular man  should  make  particular  provision  for  himself: 
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and  the  inquiiy,  what  proportion  beneyolence  should  Iiave 
to  self-love,  when  brought  down  to  practice,  will  be,  what  is 
a  competent  care  and  provision  for  ourselves.     And  liow 
certain  soever  it  be,  that  each  man  must  determine  this  for 
himself:  and  how  ridiculous  soever  it  would  be,  for  any  to 
attempt  to  determine  it  for  another ;  yet  it  is  to  be  observed, 
that  the  proportion  is  real ;  and  that  a  competent  provision 
has  a  boimd ;   and  that  it  cannot  be  all  which  we   can 
possibly  get  and  keep  within  our  grasp,   without   le^al 
injustice.     Mankind  almost  universally  bring  in  vanity, 
supplies  for  what  is  called  a  life  of  pleasure,  covetousness, 
or  imaginary  notions  of  superiority  over  others,  to  deter- 
mine ti^ds  question:  but  every  one  who  desires  to  act  a 
proper  part  in  society,  would  do  well  to  consider,  bow  far 
any  of  fliem  come  in  to  determine  it,  in  the  way  of  moral 
consideration.     All  that  can  be  said  is,  supposing,  what,  as 
the  world  goes,  is  so  much  to  be  supposed  that  is  scarce  to 
be  mentioned,  that  persons  do  not  neglect  what  they  really 
owe  to  themselves;  the  more  of  their  care  and  thought, 
and  of  their  fortune,  they  employ  in  doing  good  to  l£eir 
fellow-creatures,  the  nearer  they  come  up  to  the  law  of 
perfection.  Thou  shaU  love  thy  neighbour  as  thyself. 

Thirdly,  if  the  words,  as  thyself,  were  to  be  understood  of 
an  equality  of  affection;  it  would  not  be  attended  with 
those  consequences,  which  perhaps  may  be  thought  to 
follow  from  it.  Suppose  a  person  to  have  the  same  settled 
regard  to  others,  as  to  himself;  that  in  every  deliberate 
scheme  or  pursuit  he  took  their  interest  into  the  account 
in  the  same  degree  as  his  own,  so  far  as  an  equality  of 
affection  would  produce  this;  yet  he  would  in  fact,  and 
ought  to  be,  much  more  taken  up  and  employed  about 
himself,  and  his  own  concerns,  than  about  others,  and  their 
interests.  For,  besides  the  one  common  affection  towards 
himself  and  his  neighbour,  he  would  have  several  other 
particular  affections,  passions,  appetites,  which  he  could  not 
possibly  feel  in  common  both  for  himself  and  others :  now 
these  sensations  themselves  very  much  employ  us;  and 
have  perhaps  as  great  influence  as  self-love.  So"  far  indeed 
as  self-love,  and  cool  reflection  upon  what  is  for  our  in- 
terest, would  set  us  on  work  to  gain  a  supply  of  our  own 
several  wants;  so  far  the  love  of  our  neighbour  would  , 
•make  us  do  the  same  for  him :  but  the  degree  in  which  we 
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are  put  upon  seeking  and  making  use  of  the  means  of 
gratification,  by  the  feeling  of  those  aflfections,  appetites, 
and  passions,  must  necessarily  be  peculiar  to  ourselves. 

That  there  are  particular  passions  (suppose  shame,  re- 
sentment,) which  men  seem  to  have,  and  feel  in  common, 
both  for  themselves  and  others,  makes  no  alteration  in 
respect  to  those  passions  and  appetites  which  cannot 
possibly  be  thus  felt  in  common.  From  hence  (and  per- 
haps more  things  of  the  hke  kind  might  be  mentioned)  it 
follows,  that  though  there  were  an  equahty  of  aflfection  to 
both,  yet  regard  to  ourselves  would  be  more  prevalent  than 
attention  to  the  concerns  of  others  *. 

And  from  moral  considerations  it  ought  to  be  so,  sup- 
posing still  the  equality  of  affection  commanded :  because 
we  are  in  a  peculiar  manner,  as  I  may  speak,  intrusted  with 
ourselves ;  and  therefore  care  of  our  own  interests,  as  well 
as  of  our  conduct,  particularly  belongs  to  us. 

To  these  things  must  be  added,  tiiat  moral  obligations 
can  extend  no  further  than  to  natural  possibilities.  Now 
we  have  a  perception  of  our  own  interests,  like  conscious- 
ness of  our  own  existence,  which  we  always  carry  about 
with  us ;  and  which,  in  its  continuation,  kind,  and  degree, 
seems  impossible  to  be  felt  in  respect  to  the  interests  of 
others. 

From  all  these  things  it  fully  appears,  that  though  we 
were  to  love  oiu*  neighbour  in  tiie  same  degree  as  we  love 
om*selves,  so  far  as  this  is  possible ;  yet  the  care  of  our- 
selves, of  the  individual,  would  not  be  neglected ;  the 
apprehended  danger  of  which  seems  to  be  the  only  objec- 
tion against  understanding  the  precept  in  this  strict  sense. 

III.  The  general  temper  of  mind  which  the  due  love  of 
our  neighbour  would  form  us  to,  and  the  influence  it  would 
have  upon  our  behaviour  in  life,  is  now  to  be  considered. 

The  temper  and  behavioiu*  of  charity  is  explained  at 
large,  in  that  known  passage  of  St.  Paul  ^ :  Chanty  mfferetk 
long,  and  is  kind;  charity  envieth  not;  doth  not  behave  itself 
umeendy,  seeketh  not  Tier  own^  ihiriketh  no  evU,  beareth  aU 

*  If  we  were  to  seek  our  neighbour's  interest  and  happiness  as  actively  as 
our  own,  still  there  would  be  no  danger  of  our  neglecting  our  own ;  for  W9 
have  other  motives  which  would  come  in  and  guard  against  this  consequence. 
—Ed, 

2  1  Cor.  xiii. 
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things,  beUevdh  all  Ikings,  hopeA  M  Vifngs.  As  to  the  xneaoor 
ing  of  the  expressions,  seJcOh  itot  her  awn,  ikinketk  no  emL, 
helievedi  ail  things;  however  those  expressi<»s  may  be  ex- 
plained awaj,  (Ms  meekness,  and  in  some  degree  easiziess 
of  t^nper,  readiness  to  forego  our  light  for  the  sake  of 
peace,  as  well  as  in  the  way  of  compassion,  £[«edom  from 
mistrust,  and  disposition  to  believe  w^  of  our  nei^bour, 
this  general  temper,  I  say,  accompimies,  and  is  plainly  the 
effect  of  love  and  good-wilL  And,  tlhou^  such  is  the  woiid 
in  whidi  we  live,  ^t  ei^rience  and  knowledge  of  it  not 
only  may,  bat  must  beget  in  us  greater  regard  to  onrselvest 
and  doubtfulness  of  the  characters  of  others,  than  is  nataral 
to  mankind ;  yet  these  ought  not  to  be  earned  farther  than 
the  nature  and  course  of  things  make  neoeasaiy.  It  is  atiU 
true,  even  in  the  present  state  of  things,  bad  as  it  is,  that  a 
real  good  man  had  rather  be  deceived,  tium  be  suspieioas; 
had  rather  forego  his  known  right,  than  mn  the  venture  of 
doing  even  a  hard  thing.  This  is  the  geneml  temper  of 
that  charity,  of  wliich  tiie  Apost&e  asserts,  that  if  he  had  it 
not,  giving  his  body  to  he  burned  vootdd  aioaU  him  naMng; 
and  which  he  says  shaU  neeer  fail. 

The  happy  influence  of  this  temper  extends  to  every 
different  relation  and  circnmstanoe  in  hmnan  life.  It 
plainly  renders  a  man  better,  more  to  be  desired,  as  to  all 
the  respects  and  relations  me  can  stand  in  to  each  otber. 
The  benevolent  man  is  disposed  to  inake  use  of  all  external 
advantages  in  such  a  manner  as  shall  contdbute  to  the 
good  of  others,  as  well  as  to  his  own  sstis&ctaon.  His  own 
satisfaction  consists  in  iMs.  He  wHl  be  easy  and  kind  to 
his  dependents,  compassionate  to  ihe  poor  and  distressed, 
friendly  to  aU  with  whom  he  has  to  do.  'Has  includes  the 
good  neighbour,  parent,  master,  magistrate:  and  such  a 
behaviour  would  plainly  make  dependence,  inferioritf ,  and 
even  serritode,  easy.  So  that  a  good  or  charitable  man  of 
superior  rank  in  wisdom,  fortune,  authority,  is  a  common 
blessing  to  the  place  he  lives  in :  happiness  grows  under 
his  injQuence.  This  good  principle  in  inferiors  would  dis- 
cover itself  in  paying  respect,  gratitude,  obedience,  as  due. 
It  were  therefore,  methinks,  one  just  way  of  trying  otie*s 
own  character,  to  ask  ourselves,  am  I  in  reality  a  better 
master  or  servant,  a  better  friend,  a  better  neighbour,  than 
such  and  such  persons ;  whom,  perhaps,  I  may  think  not 
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to  deserve  the  oharaoter  of  virtae  «ad  religioii  so  much  m 
mjBelf? 

And  as  to  tiie  spirit  of  ptriy,  wMdi  imhappily  preYftils 
amongst  mankind,  whatever  are  the  distmotioxis  whkh 
serve  for  a  supply  to  it,  some  or  other  of  which  hare  ob- 
taoned  in  ail  ages  and  countries :  one  who  is  thus  ftieadly 
to  his  kind  will  immediately  maJke  due  aiiowaxLoes  for  it,  as 
-wiiat  cannot  but  be  amongst  such  creatures  as  men,  in  such 
a  world  as  this.  And  as  wrath  and  fuiy  mod  overbearing 
upon  these  occasions  proceed,  as  I  may  speak,  from  men's 
feeling  only  on  their  own  side :  so  a  common  feeling,  for 
others  as  well  as  for  oursehes,  would  render  us  sensible  to 
this  truth,  which  it  is  strange  can  have  so  little  influence; 
that  we  ourselves  dsSier  from  others,  just  as  much  as  ihej 
do  fix>m  us.  I  put  the  matter  in  this  way,  because  it  can 
scarce  be  expected  that  the  generality  of  men  idiouid  see, 
that  those  things  which  are  made  the  occasions  of  dissen* 
sion  and  fomenting  the  party-spirit,  are  really  nothing  at 
aU:  but  it  may  be  esqpected  from  ail  peqple,  how  muxh 
soever  they  are  in  earnest  about  li^ir  respesttve  pecur 
liarities,  that  humanity,  and  common  good-vdU  to  their 
fellowHcreatutes,  dliould  moderate  and  restrain  that  wretched 
spirit 

This  good  temper  of  charity  likewise  would  prevent  strife 
and  enmity  arising  from  other  occasions :  it  would  prevent 
our  giving  just  cause  of  offence,  and  our  taking  it  without 
cause.  And  in  cases  of  real  injuiy,  a  good  man  will  make 
all  the  allowances  which  are  to  be  made;  and,  vritiK)ut  any 
atten^ts  of  retaliation,  he  will  only  consult  his  own  And 
other  men's  secmity  for  the  Jbture,  against  injustbe  and 
wrong. 

IV.  I  proceed  to  consider  lastly,  what  is  o&rtaed.  of  the 
precept  now  explained,  that  it  comprehends  hi  it  all  o&xxa  ; 
i,  €.,  that  to  love  our  neighbour  as  ourselves  includes  in  it 
all  virtues. 

Now  the  way  in  ifduoh  every  maxim  of  conduct,  or 
general  speculative  assertion,  when  it  is  to  be  explained 
at  large,  should  be  treated,  is,  to  show  what  are  the  paiv 
ticular  truths  whidbi  were  designed  to  be  comprohanded 
under  such  a  general  observation,  liow  far  it  is  strictly 
true ;  and  then  the  limitations,  restrictions,  and  exceptions, 
if  there  be  exceptions,  with  which  it  is  to  be  understood. 
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But  it  is  only  the  former  of  these ;  namely,  how  far  the 
assertion  in  the  text  holds,  and  the  gromid  of  the  pre- 
eminence assigned  to  the  precept  of  it,  which  in  strictness 
comes  into  our  present  consideration. 

However,  in  almost  eveiytiiing  that  is  said,  there  is 
somewhat  to  be  imderstood  beyond  what  is  explicitiy  laid 
down,  and  which  we  of  course  supply ;  somewhat,  I  mean, 
which  would  not  be  commonly  called  a  restriction,  or 
limitation.  Thus,  when  benevolence  is  said  to  be  the 
sum  of  virtue,  it  is  not  spoken  of  as  a  blind  propension, 
but  as  a  principle  in  reasonable  creatures,  and  so  to  be 
directed  by  their  reason :  for  reason  and  reflection  come 
into  our  notion  of  a  moral  agent.  And  that  will  lead  us 
to  consider  distant  consequences,  as  well  as  the  immediate 
tendency  of  an  action :  it  will  teach  us,  that  the  care  of 
some  persons,  suppose  children  and  families,  is  p£urticularly 
committed  to  our  charge  by  Natiu-e  and  Providence;  as 
also  that  there  are  other  circumstances,  suppose  friendship 
or  former  obligations,  which  require  that  we  do  good  to 
some  preferably  to  others.  Reason,  considered  merely  as 
subservient  to  benevolence,  as  assisting  to  produce  the 
greatest  good,  will  teach  us  to  have  particular  regard  to 
fiiese  relations  and  circumstances ;  because  it  is  plamlj  for 
the  good  of  the  world  that  they  should  be  regarded.  And 
as  there  are  numberless  cases,  in  which,  notwithstanding 
appearances,  we  are  not  competent  judges,  whether  a  par- 
ticular action  will  upon  the  whole  do  good  or  harm ;  reason 
in  the  same  way  wiU  teach  us  to  be  cautious  how  we  act  in 
these  cases  of  uncertainty.  It  will  suggest  to  our  con- 
sideration, which  is  the  safer  side ;  how  liable  we  are  to  be 
led  wrong  by  passion  and  private  interest;  and  what  regard 
is  due  to  laws,  and  the  judgment  of  mankind.  All  these 
things  must  come  into  consideration,  were  it  only  in  order 
to  determine  which  way  of  acting  is  likely  to  produce  the 
greatest  good.  Thus,  upon  supposition  that  it  were  in  the 
strictest  sense  true,  witiiout  limitation,  that  benevolence 
Includes  in  it  all  virtues ;  yet  reason  must  come  in  as  its 
guide  and  director,  in  order  to  attain  its  own  end,  the  end 
of  benevolence,  the  greatest  pubhc  good.  Eeason,  then, 
being  thus  included,  let  us  now  consider  the  truth  of  the 
assertion  itself. 

First.  It  is  manifest  that  nothing  can  be  of  consequence 
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to  mankind  or  any  creature,  but  happiness.  This,  then,  is 
all  which  any  person  can,  in  strictness  of  speaking,  be  said 
to  have  a  right  to.  We  can  therefore  owe  no  man  anything^ 
but  only  to  further  and  promote  his  happiness,  according 
to  our  abilities.  And  therefore  a  disposition  and  endeavour 
to  do  good  to  all  with  whom  we  have  to  do,  in  the  degree 
and  manner  which  the  different  relations  we  stand  in  to 
them  require,  is  a  discharge  of  all  the  obligations  we  are 
under  to  them. 

As  human  nature  is  not  one  simple  uniform  thing,  but 
a  composition  of  various  parts,  body,  spirit,  appetites,  par- 
ticular passions,  and  affections ;  for  each  of  which  reason- 
able self-love  would  lead  men  to  have  due  regard,  and  make 
suitable  provision :  so  society  consists  of  various  parts,  to 
which  we  stand  in  different  respects  and  relations ;  and 
just  benevolence  would  as  surely  lead  us  to  have  due  regard 
to  each  of  these,  and  behave  as  the  respective  relations  re- 
quire. Reasonable  good-will,  and  right  behaviour  towards 
our  fellow-creatiures,  are  in  a  manner  the  same  :  only  that 
the  former  expresseth  the  principle  as  it  is  in  the  mind ; 
the  latter,  the  principle  as  it  were  become  external,  *.  «., 
exerted  in  actions. 

And  so  far  as  temperance,  sobriety,  and  moderation  in 
sensual  pleasures,  and  the  contrary  vices,  have  any  respect 
to  our  fellow-creatures,  any  influence  upon  their  quiet, 
welfare,  and  happiness ;  as  they  always  have  a  real,  and 
often  a  near  influence  upon  it ;  so  far  it  is  manifest  those 
virtues  may  be  produced  by  the  love  of  our  neighbour,  and 
that  the  contrary  vices  would  be  prevented  by  it.  Indeed 
if  men's  regard  to  themselves  will  not  restrain  them  from 
excess ;  it  may  be  thought  little  probable,  that  their  love  to 
others  will  be  sufficient :  but  the  reason  is,  that  their  love 
to  others  is  not,  any  more  than  their  regard  to  themselves, 
just,  and  in  its  due  degree.  There  are,  however,  manifest 
instances  of  persons  kept  sober  and  temperate  from  regard 
to  their  affairs,  and  the  welfare  of  those  who  depend  upon 
them.  And  it  is  obvious  to  every  one,  that  habitual  ex- 
cess, a  dissolute  course  of  life,  implies  a  general  neglect  of 
the  duties  we  owe  towards  our  friends,  our  families,  and  our 
country. 

From  hence  it  is  manifest  that  the  common  virtues,  and 
the  common  vices  of  mankind,  may  be  traced  up  to  bene- 
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Tolence,  or  the  want  of  it.  And  this  entitlds  £be  preeapft. 
Thou  siutU  love  thy  neighbour  as  thyself  j  to  the  pre-eminence 
given  to  it ;  and  is  a  justification  of  die  ApostLe*s  assertion, 
ikxat  all  other  commandments  nre  comprehended  in  it; 
whatever  cautions  and  restricticms^  there  are,  which  might 
require  to  be  considered,  if  we  were  to  state  parUcukuij 
and  at  length,  what  is  virtue  and  right  behaviour  in  man* 
kind.     But, 

Secondly.  It  might  be  added,  that  in  a  higher  and  more 
general  way  of  consideration,  leaving  out  the  particular 
nature  of  creatures,  and  the  particular  eiroumstazices  in 
which  they  are  placed,  benevolence  seems  in  the  strictest 
sense  to  include  in  it  all  that  is  good  and  worthy ;  all  that 
is  good,  which  we  have  any  distinct  particular  noti<m  of. 
We  have  no  clear  conception  of  any  positive  moral  attribute 
in  the  supreme  Being,  but  what  may  be  resolved  up  into 
goodness.     And,  if  we  consider  a  reasonable  creature  or 

^  For  inBtance :  as  we  are  not  competeBt  judges,  what  is  upon  the  whole 
for  the  good  of  the  world,  there  may  he  other  inunediate  ends  appointed  us 
to  pursne,  besides  that  one  of  doing  good,  or  producing  hi^piness.  Though 
the  good  of  the  creation  he  the  only  end  of  the  Andior  of  it,  jet  he  nuj 
haye  laid  us  under  particular  obligations,  which  we  may  discern  and  leel 
oUtsaItm  under,  quite  distinct  from  «  perception,  that  the  observance  or 
violation  of  them  is  for  the  happiness  or  misery  of  our  fellow-creatures. 
And  this  is  in  &ct  the  case.  For  there  are  certain  dispositions  of  mind, 
and  certain  actions,  which  are  in  tfaemselYes  approved  or  disapproved  by  man- 
kind,  abstracted  firom  the  consideration  of  their  tendency  to  tiie  happiness  or 
Busery  of  the  world ;  approved  or  disa^mroved  by  reflection,  by  that  prin- 
ciple within,  which  is  the  guide  of  liJe^  the  judge  of  right  and  wrong. 
Numberless  instances  of  this  kind  might  be  mentioned.  There  are  pieces  of 
treachery,  which  in  themselves  appear  base  and  detestable  to  every  one. 
There  are  actions^  which  perha{Mi  can  scarce  have  any  other  general  name 
given  them,  than  indecencies,  which  yet  are  odioos  and  shoeking  to  human 
nature.  There  is  such  a  thing  as  meanness,  a  little  mind;  which,  as  it  is 
quite  distinct  from  incapacity,  so  it  raises  a  dislike  and  disapprobation  quite 
diflerent  from  that  contempt,  which  men  are  too  apt  to  have,  of  mere  fbDy. 
On  the  other  hand ;  vHiat  we  call  greatness  of  mind  is  the  object  of  another 
•ort^  of  approbation,  than  superior  understanding.  Fidelity,  htmour,  strict 
justice,  are  tiiemsdves  approved  in  the  highest  degree,  abstracted  from  the 
consideration  of  their  tendency.  Now,  whether  it  be  bought  that  each 
of  these  are  connected  with  benevolence  in  our  nature,  and  so  may  be  con- 
sidered as  the  same  thing  with  it;  or  whether  some  of  them  be  thought  an 
mferior  kind  of  virtues  and  vices,  somewhat  like  natural  beauties  and  de- 
formities ;  or  lastly,  plain  exceptions  to  the  general  rule ;  thus  much,  how- 
ever, is  certain,  that  Uie  things  now  instanced  in,  and  numberless  others,  are 
approved  or  disapproved  by  mankind  in  general,  in  quite  another  view  than 
as  conducive  to  the  happiness  or  misery  of  the  world. 
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moral  agent,  without  regard  to  the  particiilar  relations  and 
circumstances  in  which  he  is  placed ;  we  cannot  conceive 
aaything  else  to  come  in  towards  determining  whethei; 
he  is  to  be  ranked  in  a  higher  or  lower  class  of  virtuous 
beings,  but  the  higher  or  lower  degree  in  which  that 
principle,  and  what  is  manifestly  connected  with  it,  prevail 
in  bim. 

Tbat  wMdb  we  more  strictly  call  piety,  or  the  love  of 
God,   and  which  is  an  essential  part  of  a  right  temper, 
some  may  perhaps  imagine  no  way  connected  with  benevo- 
lence:   yet  surely  they  must  be  connected,  if  there  be 
indeed  in  being  an  object  infinitely  good.      Human  nature 
is  60   constituted,  tbat  every  good  affection  implies  the 
loTe  of  itself;  i.  e.,  becomes  the  object  of  a  new  affection 
in  the  same  person^.     Thus,  to  be  righteous,  implies  in  it 
tbe  love   of  righteousness ;  to  be  benevolent,  the  love  of 
benevolence ;  to  be  good,  the  love  of  goodness ;  whether 
this  righteousness,  benevolence,   or  goodness,  be  viewed 
as  in  our  own  mind,  or  in  another's:   and  the  love  of 
God  as  a  being  perfectly  good,  is  the  love  of  perfect  good- 
ness contemplated  in  a  being  or  person.     Thus  morality 
and  religion,  virtue  and  piety,  will  at  last  necessarily  coincide, 
run  up  into  one  and  the  same  point,    and   love  will  be 
in  all  senses  the  end  of  the  commandment, 

O  Almighty  God,  inspire  us  with  this  divine  priiiciple;  kill 
in  us  aU  the  seeds  of  envy  mtd  iU-will;  and  help  us,  by 
cidtivating  within  ourselves  the  love  of  our  neighbour,  to 
improve  in  the  love  of  thee.  Thou  hast  placed  in  us  various 
kindreds,  friendships,  and  relations,  as  the  school  of  discipline 
for  our  affections:  help  us,  by  the  due  exercise  of  them, 
to  improve  to  perfection;  tall  all  partial  affection  be  lost 
in  that  entire  universal  one,  and  thou,  0  God,  shall  be  all 
in  all. 

*  This  1*8,  of  course,  a  necessary  coTiseqnence  of  the  natiire  of  every  moral 
Yirtue,  and  of  the  method  by  which  it  is  attained.  It  is  by  a  constant  re- 
petition of  acts,  each  one  of  which  becomes  more  pleasurable  the  more  we 
Wome  habituated  to  its  practice.    See  alao  the  next  Sermon,  p.  513. — Ed. 
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Sebmon  XTTI.,  XrV. — ^Upon  the  Love  of  God. 

"  Thou  shalt  loye  the  Lord  thy  God  with  all  thy  heart,  and  with  all  thy 
soul,  and  with  all  thy  mind." — Matt.  xxii.  87. 

Everybody  knows,  you  therefore  need  only  just  be  put 
in  mind,  that  there  is  such  a  thing,  as  having  so  great 
horror  of  one  extreme,  as  to  run  insensibly  and  of  course 
into  the  contrary;   and  that  a  doctrine's  having  been   a 
shelter  for  enthusiasm,  or  made  to  serve  the  purposes  of 
superstition,  is  no  proof  of  the  falsity  of  it :  truth  or  right 
being  somewhat  real  in  itself,  and  so  not  to  be  judged  of 
by  its  liableness  to  abuse,  or  by  its  supposed  distance  from 
or  nearness  to  error.     It  may  be  sufficient  to  have  men- 
tioned this  in  general,  without  taking  notice  of  the  particular 
extravagances,  which  have  been  vented  imder  the  pretence 
or  endeavour  of  explaining  the  love  of  God ;  or  how  mani- 
festly we  are  got  in  to  the  contrary  extreme,  under  the 
notion  of  a  reasonable  religion ;  so  very  reasonable,  as  to 
have  nothing  to  do  with  the  heart  and  affections,  if  these 
words  signify  anything  but  the  faculty  by  which  we  discern 
speculative  truth. 

By  the  love  of  God,  I  would  understand  all  those  regards, 
all  tiiose  affections  of  mind  which  are  due  immediately  to 
him  from  such  a  creature  as  man,  and  wMch  rest  in  him 
as  their  end.  As  this  does  not  include  servile  fear;  so 
neither  will  any  other  regards,  how  reasonable  soever, 
which  respect  anything  out  of  or  besides  the  perfection  of 
divine  nature,  come  into  consideration  here. .  But  all  fear 
is  not  excluded,  because,  his  displeasure  is  itself  the  natural 
proper  object  of  fear  ^.  Keverence,  ambition  of  his  love  and 
approbation,  delight  in  the  hope  or  consciousness  of  it, 
come  likewise  into  this  definition  of  the  love  of  God; 
because  he  is  the  natural  object  of  all  those  affections  or 
movements  of  mind,  as  really  as  he  is  the  object  of  the  affec- 
tion, which  is  in  the  strictest  sense  called  love ;  and  all  of 
them  equally  rest  in  him,  as  their  end.    And  they  may  all 

'  There  is  of  course  a  sense  in  which  "  perfect  loTe  casteth  out  fear." 
Under  the  old  hiw  it  was  the  fear,  rather  than  the  loye,  of  Qod,  which  was 
urged  as  a  duty  on  the  Israelites ;  yet  was  not  the  love  of  Gbd  excluded. 
And  just  so  under  the  new  kiw,  when  we  are  hidden  to  lore  God,  a  right 
and  proper  fear  of  him  is  to  he  understood  as  indnded. — Sd, 
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be  "understood  to  be  implied  in  these  words  of  our  Saviour, 
without  putting  any  force  upon  them :  for  he  is  speaking  of 
the  love  of  God  and  our  neighbour,  as  containing  the  whole 
of  piety  and  virtue. 

It  is  plain  that  the  nature*  of  man  is  so  constituted,  as 
to  feel  certain  aflfections  upon  the  sight  or  contemplation 
of  certain  objects.  Now  the  very  notion  of  affection  implies 
resting  in  its  object  as  an  end.  And  the  particular  affection 
to  good  characters,  reverence  and  moral  love  of  them,  is 
natural  to  all  those  who  have  any  degree  of  real  goodness 
in  themselves.  This  will  be  illustrated  by  the  description 
of  a  perfect  character  in  a  creature ;  and  by  considering  the 
manner,  in  which  a  good  man  in  his  presence  would  be 
affected  towards  such  a  character.  He  would  of  course  feel 
the  affections  of  love,  reverence,  desire  of  his  approbation, 
delight  in  the  hope  or  consciousness  of  it.  And  surely  all 
this  is  appUcable,  and  may  be  brought  up  to  that  Being, 
who  is  in&iitely  more  than  an  adequate  object  of  all  those 
affections :  whom  we  are  commanded  to  love  with  aU  our 
heart,  with  all  our  soul,  and  with  all  our  mind.  And  of  these 
regards  towards  Almighty  God,  some  are  more  particulai-ly 
suitable  to  and  becoming  so  imperfect  a  creature  as  man,  in 
•  this  mortal  state  we  are  passing  through ;  and  some  of  them, 
and .  perhaps  other  exercises  of  the  mind,  will  be  the 
employment  and  happiness  of  good  men  in  a  state  of 
perfection. 

This  is  a  general  view  of  what  the  following  discourse 
will  contain.  And  it  is  manifest  the  subject  is  a  real 
one :  there  is  nothing  in  it  enthusiastical  or  unreasonable. 
And  if  it  be  indeed  at  all  a  subject,  it  is  one  of  the  utmost 
importance. 

As  mankind  have  a  faculty  by  which  they  discern 
speculative  truth;  so  we  have  various  affections  towards 
external  objects.  Understanding  and  temper,  reason  and 
affection,  are  as  distinct  ideas,  as  reason  and  himger ;  and 
one  would  think  coiild  no  more  be  confounded.  It  is  by 
reason  that  we  get  the  ideas  of  several  objects  of  our  affec- 
tions :  but  in  these  cases  reason  and  affection  are  no  more 
the  same,  than  sight  of  a  particular  object,  and  the  pleasure 
or  uneasiness  consequent  thereupon,  are  the  same.  Now, 
as  reason  tends  to  and  rests  in  the  discernment  of  truth, 
the  object  of  it ;  so  the  very  nature  of  affection  consists  in 
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tending  to^nrards,  and  resting  in,  its  objects  as  an  €&d.  We 
do  indeed  often  in  common  kaguft^  say,  tiiat  Hiings  are 
loTed,  desired,  esteemed,  not  for  themselves,  but  for  sonoe- 
what  further,  somewhat  out  of  and  beyond  them :  yet,  in 
&ese  eases,  whoever  will  attend,  wCl  see,  ttet  -^ese  things 
are  not  in  reality  the  objects  of  €he  afl[ections,  t.  «.,  are  not 
loved,  desired,  «ste«ned,  hat  ihe  somewhat  farther  and 
beyond  them.  If  we  have  no  affections  whi<ii  rest  in  what 
are  eaUed  iheir  oljjects,  then  what  is  caHed  affection,  love, 
desire,  hope,  in  homan  natui«,  is  <mfy  an  uneasiness  in 
being  at  rest ;  an  nnqniet  disposition  to  action,  progress, 
pm:miit,  without  emd  or  meaning.  But  if  ^fliere  be  any  such, 
thing  as  d^ight  in  &e  company  of  one  person,  rather  than 
of  ano&er ;  whether  in  the  way  of  firi^idship,  or  mirth  and 
entertahunent,  it  is  all  one,  if  it  be  wi^oat  respect  to 
fortune,  honour,  or  increasing  our  etwes  of  knowledge,  or 
anything  beyond  the  present  lame ;  here  is  an  instance  of 
an  affection  absolutdy  resting  in  its  oljjects  as  its  end,  and 
being  gratified  in  the  same  way  as  the  appetite  of  hunger  is 
satisfied  wi&  food.  Yet  notiiing  is  more  common  than  to 
hear  it  asked,  what  advantage  a  man  ha&  in  such  a  course, 
suppose  of  study,  particular  firiendships,  or  in  any  other : 
nothing,  I  say,  is  mxxe  common  ^bsaa.  to  hear  svtch  a  ques- 
tion put  in  a  way  which  supposes  no  gain,  advant£^e,  or 
interest,  but  as  a  means  to  somewhat  further :  and  if  so, 
then  there  is  no  such  thmg  at  all  as  real  interest,  gs^  or 
advantage.  This  is  the  same  absurdity  with  respect  to  life, 
as  infinite  series  of  effects  without  a  cause  is  in  speculation. 
The  gam,  advantage,  or  interest,  consists  in  Sote  d^ght 
itself,  arising  firom  mich  a  faculty's  having  its  object: 
neither  is  there  any  such  thing  as  happiness  or  enjoym^it, 
but  wiiat  arises  firom  hence.  The  pleasures  of  hope  and  of 
reflection  are  not  exceptions :  the  former  being  only  this 
happiness  anticipated;  the  latt^,  the  same  happiness  en- 
joyed over  again  after  its  time.  And  even  the  general  ex- 
pectation of  future  happiness  can  afford  satisfaction,  only 
as  it  is  a  present  object  to  the  principle  of  self-love. 

It  was  doubtless  intended,  that  life  should  be  very  mndh 
a  pursuit  to  the  gross  of  mankind.  But  this  is  carried  so 
much  further  than  is  reasonable,  that  what  gives  immediate 
satisfaction,  i.  e.,  our  present  interest,  is  scarce  considered 
as  our  interest  at  all.     It  is  inventions,  whidi  have  only  a 
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remote  tecnie&cy  towards  enjoymeDt,  peidififis  but  a  remote 
tendency  towards  gainiBg  &e  means  <m\j  of  emoyment, 
Tvkich  9xe  ehiefiy  spokrai  of  as  ^useM  to  thfi.workL  And 
though  this  way  of  tiiialdi^  were  just  with  respect  to  ^ 
lamperfeet  state  vre  are  im>w  in,  where  we  Iomkw  so  little  of 
etttisfactiton  withocit  satiety;  yet  it  must  be  guarded  against, 
in^en  w^  are  eonsideriiig  the  l^ippiness  of  a  state  of  per- 
leetioii ;  which  lutpfonesB  l>ei3Q^  eniojxoent  and  not  hope, 
must  fiecessarily  consist  in  itMs,  that  our  afifecticois  have 
iibeir  objec^,  and  rest  in  thoBe  objeete  as  an  ead,  L  £.,  be 
satisfied  widi  them.  This  will  IBoriher  appear  in  the  seqoel 
of  this  discourse. 

Of  Ihe  seYeral  alEeetkms,  or  mward  sensations,  whidi 
particiiilar  -objects  ewate  in  man,  there  «re  jsome,  the  haTing 
of  which  implies  1he  love  of  them,  when  they  are  reflected 
upon  ^.  This  eannot  be  said  of  all  eur  auctions,  principles, 
and  Hko^ves  of  action.  It  were  ridiculous  to  assert,  that 
3.  nmn  tipon  reflection  hath  €he  mane  kind  of  aj^ix^tion 
ctf  the  appetite  of  hung^,  or  die  passion  of  fear,  as  he  halh 
of  good-will  to  his  felk)w^ea?eatures.  To  be  a  jusit,  a  good, 
n  lighteoTis  man,  plainly  eazzies  wai3i  it  a  pecidior  affection 
to  or  loTe  of  justice,  goodness,  righteousness,  when  Ihese 
principles  are  the  objects  of  contemplation.  Now  if  a  man 
tipproves  of,  or  hath  an  affection  to,  any  principle  in  and 
for  itself,  incidental  things  allowed  for,  it  will  be  the  saane 
whether  he  views  it  in  his  own  mind,  or  in  another;  in 
liimself,  or  in  his  neighbour.  Tins  is  the  account  of  our 
approbation  of,  our  moral  love  and  affection  to  good  cha- 
racfcers ;  which  cannot  but  be  in  liskose  who  have  any  degrees 
of  real  goodness  in  themselves,  and  who  discern  and  take 
notice  of  the  same  principle  in  others. 

From  observation  ctf  what  passes  wilhin  ourselves,  our 
own  actions,  and  the  behaviour  of  others,  the  mind  may 
cany  on  its  reflections  as  fiax  as  it  pleases ;  much  beyond 
what  we  e3q)erienee  in  ourselves,  or  discern  in  our  feUow- 
creatures.    It  may  go  on,  and  consider  goodness  as  become 

^  Bt  Austin  obeerrei.  Amor  ipse  ordinate  amsndns  est,  quo  bene 
aiDBtttr  (jaed  amaDdnm  ett^  vt  sit  in  nobis  virtuB  qui  Tivitur  bene,  i.  e., 
Thet^ection  which  we  rightly  have  for  what  is  lovely,  must  oT^LmsAe  justly, 
in  dike  manrter  and  proportum,  hecome  the  object  of  a  new  affection,  or  he 
Hsdf  beloved,  in  order  to  our  being  endued  with  that  virtue  which  is  (he 
principle  of  a  good  life,    Oiv.  Del  1,  xt,  c.  22. 
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a  uniform  continued  principle  of  action,  as  conducted  by 
reason,  and  forming  a  temper  and  character  absolutely  good 
and  perfect,  which  is  in  a  higher  sense  excellent,  and  pro- 
portionably  the  object  of  love  and  approbation. 

Let  us,  then,  suppose  a  creature  perfect  according  to  his 
created  nature ;  let  his  form  be  human,  and  his  capacities 
no  more  than  equal  to  those  of  the  chief  of  men ;  goodness 
shall  be  his  proper  character ;  with  wisdom  to  direct  it,  and 
power  within  some  certain  determined  sphere  of  action  to 
exert  it ;  but  goodness  must  be  the  simple  actuating  prin- 
ciple within  him;  this  being  tbe  moral  quality  which  is 
amiable,  or  the  immediate  object  of  love  as  distinct  from 
other  aflfections  of  approbation.    Here,  then,  is  a  finite  object 
for  our  mind  to  tend  towards,  to  exercise  itself  upon :  a 
creature,  perfect  according  to  his  capacity,  fixed,  steady, 
equally  unmoyed  by  weak  pity  or  more  weak  fury  and  re- 
sentment ;  forming  tbe  justest  scheme  of  conduct ;  going 
on  imdisturbed  in  tbe  execution  of  it,  through  the  several 
methods  of  severity  and  reward,  towards  his  end,  namely, 
the  general  happiness  of  all  with  whom  he  hath  to  do,  as 
in  itself  right  and  valuable.    This  character,  though  uniform 
in  itself,  in  its  principle,  yet  exerting  itself  in  difierent  ways, 
or  considered  in  different  views,  may  by  its  appearing 
variety  move   different  affections.     Thus,  the  severity  of 
justice  would  not  affect  us  m  the  same  way  as  an  act  of 
mercy :  the  adventitious  qualities  of  wisdom  and  power  may 
be  considered  in  themselves:  and  even  the  strength  of 
mind,  which  this  immovable  goodness  supposes,  may  like- 
wise be  viewed  as  an  object  of  contemplation,  distinct  from 
the  goodness  itself.     Superior  excellence  of  any  kind,  as 
well  as  superior  wisdom  and  power,  is  the  object  of  awe  and 
reverence  to  all  creatures,  whatever  their  moral  character 
be :  but  so  far  as  creatures  of  the  lowest  rank  were  good,  so 
far  the  view  of  this  character,  as  simply  good,  must  appear 
amiable  to  them,  be  the  object  of,  or  beget  love.    Further, 
suppose  we  were  conscious,  that  this  superior  person  so 
far  approved  of  us,  that  we  had  nothing  servilely  to  fear 
firom  him ;  that  he  was  really  our  friend,  and  kind  and  good 
to  us  in  particular,  as  he  had  occasionally  intercourse  with 
us :  we  must  be  other  creatures  than  we  are,  or  we  could 
not  but  feel  the  same  kind  of  satisfaction  and  enjoyment 
(whatever  would  be  the,  degree  of  it)  from  this  higher  ac- 
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quaintance  and  friendship,  as  we  feel  from  common  ones ; 
tiie  intercom^e  being  red,  and  the  persons  equally  present, 
in  both  cases.  We  should  have  a  more  ardent  desire  to  be 
approved  by  his  better  judgment,  and  a  satisfaction  in  that 
approbation  of  the  same  sort  with  what  would  be  felt  in 
respect  to  common  persons,  or  be  wrought  in  us  by  their 
presence. 

Let  us  now  raise  the  character,  and  suppose  this  creature, 
for  we  are  still  going  on  with  the  supposition  of  a  creature, 
our  proper  guardian  and  governor;  that  we  were  in  a  prO' 
gress  of  being  towards  somewhat  further;  and  that  his 
scheme  of  government  was  too  vast  for  our  capacities  to 
comprehend :  remembering  still  that  he  is  perfectly  good, 
and  our  friend  as  well  as  our  governor.     Wisdom,  power, 
goodness,    accidentally  viewed    anywhere,   would  inspire 
reverence,  awe,  love:   and  as  these  affections  would  be 
raised  in  higher  or  lower  degrees,  in  proportion  as  we  had 
occasionally  more  or  less   intercourse  with  the  creature 
endued  wifli  those  qualities ;  so  this  further  consideration 
and  knowledge,   that  he  was   our  proper  guardian  and 
governor,   would  much   more    bring    these    objects    and 
qualities  home  to  ourselves ;  teach  us  they  had  a  greater 
respect  to  us  in  particular,  that  we  had  a  higher  interest  in 
that  wisdom  and  power  and  goodness.     We  should,  with 
joy,  gratitude,  reverence,  love,  trust,  and  dependence,  ap- 
propriate the  character,  as  what  we  had  a  right  in;  and 
make  our  boast  in  such  our  relation  to  it.    And  tjie  conclu- 
sion of  the  whole  would  be,  that  we  should  refer  ourselves 
implicitly  to  him,  and  cast  ourselves  entirely  upon  him. 
As  the  whole  attention  of  life   should  be  to   obey  his 
commands ;  so  the  highest  enjoyment  of  it  must  arise  from 
the  contemplation  of  this  character,  and  our  relation  to  it, 
from  a  consciousness  of  his  favour  and  approbation,  and 
from  the  exercise  of  those  affections  towards  him  which 
could  not  but  be  raised  froia  his  presence.    A  Being  who 
hath  these  attributes,  who  stands  in  this  relation,  and  is 
thus  sensibly  present  to  the  mind,  must  necessarily  be  the 
object  of  these  affections :  there  is  as  real  a  correspondence 
between  them,  as  between  the  lowest  appetite   of  sense 
and  its  object. 

That  this  being  is  not  a  creature,  but  the  Almighty  God ; 
that  he  is  of  infinite  power  and  wisdom  and  goodness,  does 
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not  render  him  less  ^e  object  of  reTereiu:e  aad  lore,  tluai 
he  would  be  if  he  had  those  attrifavtes  only  in  a  limited 
degree.  The  Bexi^  who  made  u^  and  npoa  whom^  we 
entirelj  depeaoA^  is  the  object  ot  some  n^^ards.  He  hath 
gxven  iLS  certain  alEectzoiia  of  mindly  ndiidk  eorres|K>nd  to 
wisdom,  powes,  goodness ;  t.  €.,  ^Anekk  are  raised  upon.  Tiew 
of  those  qualities.  If  then  he  be  really  wise,  power&ti^ 
good ;  he  is  the  natural  object  cf  tifiose  affectkss,  which  he 
has  endued  us  wxth^  and  which  correspond  to  ^lose  arttri- 
bntes.  That  he  is  infinite  in  power^  perfect  in  wisdom  and. 
goodness,  makes  no  altenrtion,  but  osly  that  he  is  the 
ol]jeet  of  those  affections  raised  to  the  hi^oest  pitch.  He 
is  not  indeed  to  be  discerned  b  j  any  of  our  senses.  I  ^ 
formaardj  hut  he  is  Twt  tkete;  and  6aiekwaard^  but  I  cannot 
perceive  him :  an  the  left  hand  tdk^ra  he  dotk  warky.  hut  I  ctamat 
behold  km :  he  hideth  himtelf  am  the  riffht  hmid^  that  I  cemnat 
see  Mm.  0  that  I  knew  where  I  might  jfind  hiam !  that  I  mk^ 
come  even  Uk  his  seat^  I  But  is  he  then  afer  off?  does  he  not 
M  heaven  and  earth  with  his  presence?  The  presenee  cf 
oar  fellow-creatures  affects  our  senses,  and  oar  seises  ^ve 
us  the  knowledge  of  their  presence ;  which  hath  diffezisnt 
kinds  of  infhience  upon  ns;  lore,  y&f,  sorrow;  restraint^ 
encouragement^  reverence;  However,  this  infiuence  is  not 
immediately  from  our  senses,  b«it  from  that  knowledge. 
Thus,  suppose  a  person  neither  to  see  ma  hear  another^ 
not  to  know  by  any  of  his  saises,  but  yet  certaoiklbf  tQ> 
know,,  that  another  was  with  Mm;  this  knowk^e  mighty 
and  in  many  cases  would,  haye  one  or  more  ol  tioe  effects 
before  mentioned.  It  is  therefore  not  only  reasonsible,  but 
also  natural,  to  be  affseted  with  a.  presenee,  though  it  be 
not  the  object  of  our  senses. :  whedier  it  be,  or  be  not,  is 
merely  an  accidental  eireomstance,  wbkh  needs  not  come 
into  consideration :  it  is  the  certainty  that  he  is  with  us; 
and  WB  with  him,  which  hath  the  infiu^ice.  We  consider 
persons  then  as  present,  not  (Skly  when  they  are  within 
reach  of  our  senses,  but  also  when  we  see  assured  by  anj 
other  means  that  they  are  within  such  a  nearness;  nay,  j£ 
they  are  not,  we  can  recall  them  to  otir  mind,  and  bemored 
towards  them  as  pres^it :  and  must  he,  who  is  so  mndk 
more  intimately  with  us,  that  in  him  we  live  emd  move  and 
ham  em  bei'ng,  be  thoi^ht  too  distant  to  be  the  objeet  of 
»  Jobzziil. 
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our  affections  ?  We  own  and  feel  the  force  of  amiable  and 
worthy  qualities  in  our  fellow-creatures:  and  can  we  be 
insensible  to  the  contemplation  of  perfect  goodness  ?  Do 
we  reverence  the  ^ladows  of  greatness  here  below,  are  we 
solicitous  about  honour  and  esteem  ^d  the  opinion  of  the 
world :  and  shall  we  not  feel  the  same  with  respect  to  him, 
whose  are  wisdom  and  power  in  their  ori^nal,  who  is  the 
Qod  of  judgmemU  by  whom  actions  are  weighed  I  Thus  kyre^ 
reverence,  desire  ol  esteem,  every  faculty,  every  afiEectk>n» 
tends  towards,  and  is  esnployed  about  its  respective  object 
in  common  eases:  and  must  the  exercise  of  them  be 
suspended  with  regard  to  him  alcoiey  who  is  an  object,  an 
infinitely  more  than  adequate  object,  to  om*  most  exalted 
fjEunolties ;  him,  of  mhom^  and  thr&kbgh  whom^  and  to  whom  are- 
aU  things  ? 

As  we  cannot  remove  £rom  this  earth,  or  change  our 
general  business  on  it,  so  neither  can  we  alter  our  real 
nature.  Therefore  no  exercise  of  the  mind  can  be  recom- 
mended, but  only  the  exarcise  of  those  fiaeulkies  you  are 
conscious  of.  Beligioiai  does  not  demand  new  aftections, 
but  only  claima  the  dureetion  of  those  you  already  have, 
those  a&ections  you  daily  fedl ;  though  unhappily  eon£ned 
to  objects^not  altogether  unsuitable,  but  altogether  unequal 
to  them.  We  only  represent  to  you  the  higher.  Hut  ade- 
quate objects  of  those  very  faculties  and  a&ctions.  Let 
the  man  of  ambitioia  go  on  still  to  consider  disgrace  as  the 
greatest  evil ;  honour,  as  his  chi^  good.  But  disgrace,  in 
whose  estimation?  Honour,,  in  whose  judgmemit?  This  is 
the  only  question.  If  shame,  and  delight  in  esteem,  be 
spoken  of  as  real,  as  any  settled  ground  c£  pain  or  pleasure ; 
bolii  these  must  be  in  proportkm  to-  the  supposed  wisdom 
and  worth  o£  him,  by  whom  we  are  contemned  or  esteemed. 
Must  it,  then,  be  thought  enthusiastieal  to  speak  of  a 
sensibility  of  this  sort,  whiek  shall  have  respect  to  aQ 
unerring  jjudgmiaiKt,  to  infinite  wisdom;  when  we  are 
assured  tkus  maerring  judgment,,  thos  infinite  wisdom,,  does 
observe  upock  our  aetions  ? 

It  is  the  same  with  respect  to.  the  love  o£  God  in  th& 
strictest  and  most  ccoitSaaed  saase.  We  only  offer  and  re> 
present  the  highest  object  of.  sei  affeeticai,  supposed  already 
in  your  mind.  Some  degree  of  goodness  must  be  previously 
supposed :  Hua  always  implies  the  love  of  itself,  an  affectioa 
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to  goodness :  the  highest,  the  adequate  ohject  of  this  affee- 
tion>  is  perfect  goodness;  which  therefore  we  are  to  low 
wUh  aU  our  heart,  with  all  our  soul,  and  with  aU  our  strength. 
"  Must  we,  then,  forgetting  our  own  interest,  as  it  were  go 
out  of  ourselves,  and  love  God  for  his  own  sake?"  No 
more  forget  yoiu:  own  interest,  no  more  go  out  of  your- 
selves, than  when  you  prefer  one  place,  one  prospect,  the 
conversation  of  one  man  to  that  of  another.  Does  not 
every  affection  necessarily  imply,  that  the  ohject  of  it  be 
itself  loved?  If  it  be  not,  it  is  not  the  object  of  the  af- 
fection. You  may  and  ought  if  you  can,  but  it  is  a  great 
mistake  to  think  you  can  love  or  fear  or  hate  anything, 
from  consideration  that  such  love  or  fear  or  hatred  may  be 
a  means  of  obtaining  good  or  avoiding  evil.  But  the 
question,  whether  we  ought  to  love  God  for  his  sake  or 
for  our  own,  being  a  mere  mistake  in  language ;  the  real 
question,  which  ^s  is  mistaken  for,  will,  I  suppose,  be 
answered  by  observing,  that  the  goodness  of  God  already 
exercised  towards  us,  our  present  dependence  upon  him, 
and  our  expectation  of  future  benefits,  ought,  and  have  a 
natural  tendency,  to  beget  in  us  the  affection  of  gratitude, 
and  greater  love  towards  him,  than  the  same  goodness 
exercised  towards  others :  were  it  only  for  this  reason,  that 
every  affection  is  moved  in  proportion  to  the  sense  we  have 
.of  the  object  of  it ;  and  we  cannot  but  have  a  more  lively- 
sense  of  goodness,  when  exercised  towards  ourselves,  than 
when  exercised  towards  others.  I  added  expectation  of 
future  benefits,  because  the  ground  of  that  expectation  is 
present  goodness. 

Thus  Almighty  God  is  the  natm-al  object  of  the  several 
affections,  love,  reverence,  fear,  desire  of  approbation.  For 
though  he  is  simply  one,  yet  we  cannot  but  consider  him 
in  partial  and  different  views.  He  is  in  himself  one  uniform 
being,  and  for  ever  the  same  without  variableness  or  shadow 
of  turning:  but  his  infinite  greatness,  his  goodness,  his 
wisdom,  are  different  objects  to  our  mind.  To  which  is  to 
be  added,  that  from  the  changes  in  our  characters,  together 
with  his  unchangeableness,  we  cannot  but  consider  ourselves 
.  as  more  or  less  the  objects  of  his  approbation,  and  really  be 
so.  For  if  he  approves  what  is  good,  he  cannot,  merely 
irom  the  unchangeableness  of  bis  nature,  approve  what  is 
evil.     Hence  must  arise  more  various  movements  of  mind. 
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more  different  kinds  of  affections.  And  this  greater  variety 
also  is  just  and  reasonable  in  such  creatures  as  we  are, 
though  it  respects  a  Being  simply  one,  good  and  perfect. 
As  some  of  these  affections  are  most  particularly  suitable  to 
so  imperfect  a  creature  as  man,  in  this  mortal  state  we  are 
passing  through ;  so  there  may  be  other  exercises  of  mind, 
or  some  of  these  in  higher  degrees,  our  employment  and 
happiness  in  a  state  of  perfection. 

Sermon  XIV. 

Con8id!er,  then,  our  ignorance,  the  imperfection  of  om:  na- 
ture, our  virtue  and  om:  condition  in  this  world,  with  respect 
to  an  infinitely  good  and  just  Being,  om'  Creator  and 
Governor:  and  you  will  see  what  religious  affections  of 
mind  are  most  particularly  suitable  to  this  mortal  state  we 
are  passing  through. 

Though  we  are  not  affected  with  anything  so  strongly, 
as  what  we  discern  with  our  senses ;  and  though  our  nature 
and  condition  require  that  we  be  much  taken  up  about 
sensible  thmgs ;  yet  our  reason  convinces  us  that  God  is 
present  with  us,  and  we  see  and  feel  the  effects  of  his 
goodness :  he  is  therefore  the  object  of  some  regards.  The 
imperfection  of  our  virtue,  joined  with  the  consideration  of 
his  absolute  rectitude  or  holiness,  wiU  scarce  permit  that 
perfection  of  love,  which  entirely  casts  out  all  fear:  yet 
goodness  is  the  object  of  love  to  all  creatmres  who  have  any 
degree  of  it  themselves ;  and  consciousness  of  a  real  endea- 
vour to  approve  ourselves  to  him,  joined  with  the  consider- 
ation'of  his  goodness,  as  it  quite  excludes  servile  dread  and 
horror,  so  it  is  plainly  a  reasonable  groimd  for  hope  of  his 
favour.  Neither  fear,  nor  hope,  nor  love  then  are  excluded  : 
and  one  or  another  of  these  will  prevail,  accordmg  to  the 
different  views  we  have  of  God ;  and  ought  to  prevail,  ac- 
cordmg to  the  changes  we  find  in  our  own  character'. 
There  is  a  temper  of  mind  made  up  of,  or  which  follows 

*  Thu8,  in  the  Old  Testament,  we  are  bidden  to  ^^  feafir  Ood  and  keep  hia 
commandments ;  for  this  is  the  whole  duty  of  man."  In  the  New  Testa- 
ment, the  first  and  great  commandment  is  stated  thus  by  our  Lord,  "  Thou 
shalt  love  the  Lord  thy  God  with  all  thy  heart  and  with  all  thy  soul."  And 
this  is  the  necessary  result  of  the  different  character  and  rektion  under 
which  Ood  is  revealed  to  us  under  either  dispensation."— -i?<f« 
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firom  all  three,  lesa*,  hope,  lore ;  nsni^y,  resigoatioa  to  the 
divine  vfiU,  whieh  is  the  general  tesapes  bdbngmg  to  this 
state ;  whieh  o«^t  to  be  the  habitaaL  fame  of  our  miiid 
amd  heart,  and  to  be  exerdsed  at  proper  seasons  zoove  dis- 
tinetlj  in  aets:  of  devoixon. 

BesignatioD  to  the  will  of  Grod  k  the  vdkok  of  pietf :  it 
includes  in  it  all  that  k  good,  and  is  a  soixFce  of  the  most 
settled  quiet  and  composure  of  nund  ^   These  is  the  gezk^nal 
principle  of  submission  in  our  nature.     Man  is  not  so  con- 
stituted as  to  desire  things,  and  be  imeasy  in  the  want  of 
them,  in  proportion   to  their  fcrtown  value:   many  other 
considerations  come  in  to  determine  the  degrees  of  desire  ; 
particularly  whether  the  advantage  we  take  a  view  of  be 
within  the  sphere  of  our  rant.    "Who  ever  felt  uneasiness^ 
upon  observing  any  of  the  advantages  brute  creatures  have 
over  us  ?    And  yet  it  is  plain  they  have  several.     It  ia  the 
same  with  respect  to  advantages  belonging  to  creatures  of  a 
superior  order.     Thus,  though  we  see  a  thing  to  be  hi^y 
valuable^  yet  that  it  does  not  belong,  to  our  condition  of 
being,  is  sufficient  to  suspend  our  desires  after  it,  to  make 
us  rest  satisfied  without  such  advantage.     Now  there  is  just 
the  same  reason  for  quiet  resignation  in  the  want  of  eveiy- 
thing  equally  unattainable,  and  out  of  our  reach  in  particu- 
lar, though  others  of  our  species  be  possessed  of  it.     All 
this  may  be  applied  to  the  whole  of  Bfe ;  to  positive  incon- 
veniences  as  well  as  wants ;  not  indeed  to  the  sensations  of 
pain  and  SOTrow,  but  to  all  tile  uneasinesses  of  reflection, 
murmuring,  and  discontent.   Thus  is  human  nature  formed 
to  compliance,  yielding,  submission  of  temper.     We  find 
the  principles  of  it  witldn  us ;  and  every  one  exercises  it 
towards  some  objects  or  otiier ;  i.  e.,  feels  it  with  regard  to 
some  persons,  and  some  circumstan«es.     Now  this  is  an 
excellent  foundation  of  a  reasonable  and  religious  resigna- 
tion.   Nature  teaches  and  inclines  us  to  take  up  vrith  our 
lot :  the  consideration,  that  the  course  of  things  is  unalter- 
able, hath  a  tendency  to  quiet  the  mmd  rmder  it,  to  beget 
a  submission  of  temper  to  it.     But  when  we  can  add,  that 
this  mialitexai>le  eouzse  ia  ^pointed  and  contxnued  by  in- 

1  Thu  "  Beiigiui^s  "  is  not  iLa  mere  phUoscipliirapa&y  •£  tbe  Spkansiy 
fane  the  reanU  ef  iMKriii^  fannglit  oar  own  willfe  into  eanfrou^  wiib  the  wSk 
of  God.    See  tlii*  danat  wA  Mow.— iML 
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finite  'Wisdom  and  goodness;  how  absdute  shonld  bd  our 
a^missiofir  bow  entire  our  trnst  and  dependence ! 

This  woutkl  reconcile  us  to  our  conditioai;  prerrait  ail 
the  supemmnerary  troubles  arisng  firam  ima^matioBy  dis- 
tant feiars,  nnpatience;  all  uneasiness^  exe^t  that  wMeh 
neeessarilj  arises  from  the  calamities  themsdres  wb  nwy 
be  under.  How  many  of  otor  caves  sbotild  we  by  i^ak 
means  be  disbiirdeDed  of!  Cares  not  properly  oku*  own, 
bow  i^t  soeyear  they  may  be  to  intnide  upaa  us,  and  we  ta 
admit  them ;  the  anxieties  of  espeetation,  aolie^de  about 
soeeesa  and  disappointment,  wbidx  in  truth  are  none  of  our 
concern.  How  open  to  erery  gnstifieation  would  tint  nnnd 
te,  which  was  clear  of  these  encumtemces ! 

Our  resignation  to  the  wiU  of  God  may  be  sud  to  be 
perfect,,  when  our  will  is  lost  and  resolved  isp  into  his; 
when  we  rest  in  his  will  as  our  end,  as  being  itself  most 
just,  and  nghl,  and  good.  And  where  is  Ihe  imposnlnlity 
d  such  an  affection  to  what  is  just,  and  right,  and  good, 
such  a  loyalty  of  heart  to  the  €h>Yecmor  of  the  umrerser  as 
shall  preyail  over  all  sinister  indirect  desmes  oi  our  own? 
l^exther  is  this  at  bottom  anything  jxkore  than  faith,  and 
honesty^  and  Mmess  of  mind ;  in  a  more  enlarged  sense 
indeed,  than  those  wradS'  are  ccnnmosilj  used.  And  as  in 
common  eases,  fear  and  lu^e  and  other  passions  are  raised 
in  us  by  their  respective  ob^tsr  so  titns  submission  d 
iieart  ami  soul  and  mind,  this  religious  resignation,  would 
be  as  naturally  produced  by  our  having  just  conceptions  of 
Almighty  God,  and  a  real  sense  of  his  presence  with  us. 
In  how  low  a  degree  soever  this  temper  usually  prevails 
amongst  men,,  yet  it  is  a  tempar  right  in  its^:  it  is  what 
we  owe  to  our  Creator:  it  is  partieulaiiy  suitable  to  our 
mortal  CGnditiain,  and  what  we  should  endeavour  after  fc^ 
our  own  sokes  in  our  passi^  through  such  a  wodd  as  Uns;^ 
where  is  nothing  i^on  which  we  can  rest  or  depend ;  nothing 
but  what  we  are  Inble  to  be  deceived  and  disappointed  in. 
Thus  we  mi^ht  aeqwaiKt  aund$e9  with  Gody  and  he  at  peace. 
This  is  piety  and  reii^on  in  the  strictest  sense,  considered 
as  an  bttbit  of  mind ;  too.  habitnal  sense  of  God's  presence 
with  us;  being  affected  towards  him,  as  present,  in  the 
manner  his  superior  nature  requires  from  such  a  creature 
as  man :  this  is  to  walk  with  God, 

Little  more  need  be  said  of  devotion  or  religious  woEBh%>, 
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than  that  it  is  this  temper  exerted  into  act.  The  nature  of 
it  consists  in  the  actual  exercise  of  those  affections  towards 
God,  which  are  supposed  habitual  in  good  men.  He  is 
always  equally  present  with  us :  but  we  are  so  much  taken 
up  with  sensible  things,  that  Lo,  he  goeth  by  m,  and  we  see 
him  not:  he  petsseth  on  also,  but  we  perceive  him  not^.  Devo- 
tion is  retirement,  from  the  world  he  has  made,  to  him 
alone :  it  is  to  withdraw  from  the  avocations  of  sense,  to 
employ  our  attention  wholly  upon  him  as  upon  an  object 
actually  present,  to  yield  ourselves  up  to  the  influence  of 
the  divine  presence,  and  to  give  full  scope  to  the  affections 
of  gratitude,  love,  reverence,  trust,  and  dependence;  of 
which  infinite  power,  wisdom,  and  goodness,  is  the  natural 
and  only  adequate  object.  We  may  apply  to  the  whole  of 
devotion  those  words  of  the  son  of  Sirach,  When  you  glorify 
the  Lordf  exaU  him  as  much  as  you  can ;  for  even  yet  will  he 
far  exceed ;  and  when  you  exalt  him,  put  forth  aU  your  strength, 
and  be  not  weary ;  for  you  can  never  go  far  enough  ^.  Our 
most  raised  affections  of  every  kind  cannot  but  fall  short 
and  be  disproportionate,  when  an  infinite  Being  is  the 
object  of  them.  This  is  the  highest  exercise  and  employ- 
ment  of  mind  that  a  creature  is  capable  of  As  this  divine 
service  and  worship  is  itself  absolutely  due  to  God  ^  so  also 
is  it  necessaiy  in  order  to  a  further  end,  to  keep  ahve  upon 
our  minds  a  sense  of  his  authority,  a  sense  that  in  our 
ordinary  behaviour  amongst  men  we  act  under  him  as  our 
governor  and  judge. 

Thus  you  see  ttie  temper  of  mind  respecting  God,  which 
is  particularly  suitable  to  a  state  of  imperfection;  to 
creatures  in  a  progress  of  being  towards  somewhat  further. 

Suppose  now  tiiis  something  farther  attained;  that  we 
were  arrived  at  it :  what  a  perception  will  it  be,  to  see  and 
know  and  feel  that  our  trust  was  not  vain,  our  dependence 
not  groundless?  that  the  issue,  event,  and  consummation 
came  out  such  as  folly  to  justify  and  answer  that  resigna- 
tion ?  If  the  obscure  view  of  the  divine  perfection,  which 
we  have  in  this  world,  ought  in  just  consequence  to  beget 
an  entire  resignation ;  what  will  this  resignation  be  exalted 

»  Job.  ix.  11.  2  EcclfiiB.  xliii.  30. 

^  Service  and  worship,  as  here  is  implied,  are  no  mere  potitiye  duties,  bat 
moral  ones;  and  they  flow  directly  from  the  revealed  relation  of  Qod 
towards  vM,-^Ed, 
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into,  when  toe  shall  see  face  tofau^  and  Icnow  as  toe  are  known  ? 
If  we  cannot  form  any  distinct  notion  of  that  perfection  of 
ihe  love  of  God,  which  casts  out  aUfear;  of  that  enjoyment 
of  him,  which  will  he  the  happiness  of  good  men  hereafter ; 
the  consideration  of  oxa  wants  and  capacities  of  happiness^ 
and  that  he  will  he  an  adequate  supply  to  them,  must  serve 
us  instead  of  such  distinct  conception  of  the  particular 
happiness  itself. 

Let  us,  then,  suppose  a  man  entirely  disengaged  from 
busraess  and  pleasure,  sitting  down  alone  and  at  leisure,  to 
reflect  upon  himself  and  his  own  condition  of  being.  He 
would  immediately  feel  that  he  was  by  no  means  complete 
of  himself,  but  totally  insufficient  for  his  own  happiness. 
One  may  venture  to  affirm,  that  every  man  hath  felt  this, 
whether  he  hath  again  reflected  upon  it  or  not  It  is 
feeling  this  deficiency,  that  they  are  imsatisfied  with  them- 
selves, which  makes  men  look  out  for  assistance  from 
abroad;  and  which  has  given  rise  to  various  kinds  of 
amusements,  altogether  needless  any  otherwise  than  as 
they  serve  to  fill  up  the  blank  spaces  of  time,  and  so 
hinder  their  feeling  this  deficiency,  and  being  uneasy  with 
themselves.  Now,  if  these  external  things  we  take  up  v^rith 
were  really  an  adequate  supply  to  this  deficiency  of  human 
nature,  if  by  their  means  oiu*  capacities  and  desires  were  all 
satisfied  and  filled  up ;  then  it  might  be  truly  said,  that  we 
had  found  out  the  proper  happiness  of  man ;  and  so  might 
sit  down  satisfied,  and  be  at  rest  in  the  enjoyment  of  it. 
But  if  it  appears,  that  the  amusements,  which  men  usually 
pass  their  time  in,  are  so  far  from  coming  up  to  or  answer- 
ing our  notions  and  desires  of  happiness,  or  good,  that  they 
are  really  no  more  than  what  they  are  commonly  called, 
somewhat  to  pass  away  the  time,  i,  e.,  somewhat  which 
serves  to  turn  us  aside  from,  and  prevent  our  attending  to, 
this  our  internal  poverty  and  want;  if  they  serve  only,  or 
chiefly,  to  suspend,  instead  of  satisfying  our  conceptions 
and  desires  of  happiness ;  if  the  want  remains,  and  we  have 
foimd  out  little  more  than  barely  the  means  of  making  it 
less  sensible ;  then  are  we  still  to  seek  for  somewhat  to  be 
an  adequate  supply  to  it.  It  is  plain  that  there  is  a  capacity 
in  the  natiure  of  man,  which  neither  riches,  nor  honoiurs, 
nor  sensual  gratifications,  nor  anything  in  this  world  can 
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p^eedj  fill  up,  or  satisfy:  tibere  is  a  de^>er  and  morc  essen- 
tial wuai,  dum  any  of  Ihese  ^ings  can  be  the  supply  o£ 
Yet  fioiwiy  there  is  a  possibility  of  somevihaJt,  -whuii  may 
£U  up  all  our  capadiies  of  happimrats ;  sotnenhatj  in  -which 
our  souls  may  find  rest;  somevThat,  ^viuch  may  he  to  us 
that  satisfactory  good  wo  are  ixbguiiing  afiber.  Bat  it  caonot 
he  anything  which  is  -rafaiable  coaly  as  it  tends  to  some 
further  end.  Those  therefore  who  have  got  tMs  world  so 
0uiidi  ifiito  their  hearts,  as  oot  to  he  able  to  eonsider  happi- 
ness as  oonsististg  in  anydxing  but  property  and  possessions, 
vdliich  are  only  yaluable  as  the  means  to  somewhat  else, 
eannot  have  die  least  glimpse  of  Ihe  Bubjeet  be&ia  us; 
which  is  die  end,  not  die  meacs ;  die  dung  itself  not  some- 
what in  order  to  il  Bist  if  you  can  lay  aside  diat  gencxal, 
eon&ised,  undetecminate  uotikm  of  imj^iness,  as  consistiiig 
in  such  possessioiis ;  and  fix  in  your  dBvcra^hts,  that  it  really 
eaa  consist  in  nothing  but  in  a  ^Kullyls  having  its  proper 
objeet;  you  will  clearly  see  dxat  in  die  codkBst  way  o£  coor 
sideradiion,  without  eidker  die  heat  of  £GUici£al  endmsiasm, 
or  die  warmth  of  real  devodon,  nothing  is  more  certain, 
0Mm  diat  an  infinite  Being  maj  h'nnRpfi  be,  if  he  please, 
the  supply  to  all  die  eapaeides  of  our  nature.  All  the 
common  enjoyments  of  life  are  fixim  the  factddes  he  hath 
endued  us  widh,  and  the  objects  he  faadi  nsade  suitable  to 
d]kem.  He  may  himself  be  to  us  infinitely  more  dian  all 
these;  he  may  be  to  us  aE  diatwe  want  As  our  under- 
standing can  oontemplate  itsdf,  and  our  a^Eidctions  be  ex- 
ercised upon  themsebes  by  refieetion,  so  may  eadi  be 
employed  in  the  same  manna:  upon  any  other  mind :  and 
since  Ihe  supreme  Mind,  the  Audior  and  Cause  <^  all 
things,  is  the  highest  possible  object  to  himself^  he  may  be 
an  adequate  supply  to  all  the  £BCulties  of  our  souls ;  a  sub- 
ject to  our  understanding,  and  an  object  to  our  aSecticms. 

Consider  then :  when  we  shall  have  put  off  this  mortal 
body,  when  we  shall  be  divested  of  sensual  appetites,  and 
those  possessions  which  are  now  the  means  of  giutification 
shall  be  of  no  avail ;  when  this  resdess  scene  of  business 
and  vain  pleasures,  which  now  diverts  us  from  ourselves, 
shall  be  all  over ;  we,  our  proper  self,  shall  still  remain :  we 
shall  still  continue  the  same  creatures  we  are,  with  wants 
to  be  supplied,  and  capacities  of  haj^iness.     We  must 
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bave  faculties  of  peroepiicai,  thoo^  not  smsitive  ones; 
and  pleasure  or  imeasineas  d&om  our  perDeptions,  as  now 
we  have. 

There  are  certain  ideas,  whidi  "we  eipness  by  the  irords, 
<»der,  harmony;  propoftioti,  beautj,  £he  tethest  removed 
fyom.  aDytiung  sensuaL  Now  what  is  there  in  Ihose  in- 
ttelleetual  images,  forms,  or  ideas,  whidi  begets  that  appro- 
bation, love,  del^bt,  and  eicn  rapture,  which  is  seen  in 
some  persons'  hftxs  upon  having  diose  objects  present  to 
idiek  minds? — ^**Mere  enthusiasm i^ — Be  it  what  it  will: 
iho-e  ^ire  objects,  works  of  nature  and  of  art,  which  all 
mankind  have  del^lit  £x>m,  quiite  distinct  from  their  affcH'ding 
gratification  to  senanal  appetites ;  and  from  qnite  another 
Tiew  of  them,  than  aa  bcang  for  their  interest  and  further 
^vanta^.  The  fsttulties  6om  which  we  are  eapaMe  of 
these  i^asures,  and  tiie  pleasm:es  ihemaeiTes,  are  as  natural, 
and  as  much  to  be  accomited  for,  as  any  aensTifll  Appetite 
whatever,  and  the  pleasure  from  its  gradfieation.  Words 
to  he  sure  are  wanting  upon  Ihis  subject :  to  say,1hat  every- 
diing  of  grace  aiMl  besndy,  thron^out  the  whcie  of  nature, 
everything  excellent  and  amiable  shared  in  *d^affierentiy  lower 
degrees  by  the  whole  creation,  meet  in  ihe  Aathor  and 
Oanse  of  all  things;  this  is  an  inadequate,  and  perhaps 
improper  way  of  speaking  of  the  divine  nature:  but  it  is 
manifest  that  ahsohite  rectitude,  the  pezfieetion  of  being, 
must  be  in  all  senses,  and  in  every  respact,  the  hi^iest 
object  to  the  mind. 

In  this  world  it  is  only  the  effieots  of  wisdom,  and  power, 
and  gi:eatness,  which  we  discern:  it  is  not  impossible,  that 
hereaftier  the  qoalrties  themselves  in  the  supreme  Being 
may  be  the  immediate  object  of  oonten^lation^.  What 
fiTnftjang  wonders  ai»  opened  to  view  by  late  improvements ! 
What  an  ob^et  is  the  universe  to  a  creature,  if  there  be  a 
creature  who  can  c(»nprehend  its  system !  But  it  must  be 
an  infinitely  higher  exercise  of  the  understanding,  to  view 
(he  scheme  of  it  in  that  mind,  which  projected  it,  before 

1  This  is  a  paitienlaily  happy  method  of  enfordng  -what  oar  author  has 
said  abore  eoDcenang  the  lov«  of  God,  and  it  is  illnsttated  by  a  very  happily 
chosen  example ;  the  skill  -of  an  artificer  being  a  far  mooe  interesting  object 
than  the  mere  results  of  that  skUl,  howeyer  {mrfect.  Here  the  sight  of  the 
effects  of  Gj-od's  skill  are  seen,  and  being  seen^  they  cause  pleasure ;  what 
then  will  be  the  delight  of  seeing  hereafter  the  secret  springs  of  all  creation 
as  they  exist  in  the  divine  mind ) — Ed, 
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its  foundations  were  laid.  And  surely  we  have  meaning  to 
the  words,  when  we  speak  of  going  further ;  and  viewing, 
not  only  this  system  in  his  mind,  but  the  wisdom  and  in- 
telligence itself  from  whence  it  proceeded.  The  same  may 
be  said  of  power.  But  since  wisdom  and  power  are  not 
God,  he  is  a  wise,  a  powerful  Being;  the  divine  nature 
may  therefore  be  a  farther  object  to  the  understanding.  It 
is  nothing  to  observe  that  our  senses  give  us  but  an  im- 
perfect knowledge  of  things :  effects  themselves,  if  we  knew 
them  thoroughly,  would  give  us  but  imperfect  notions  of 
wisdom  and  power ;  much  less  of  his  Being,  in  whom  they 
reside.  I  am  not  speaking  of  any  fanciful  notion  of  seeing 
all  things  in  God ;  but  only  representing  to  you,  how  much 
an  higher  object  to  the  imderstanding  an  infinite  Being 
himself  is,  than  the  things  which  he  has  made :  and  this  is 
no  more  than  saying,  that  the  Creator  is  superior  to  the 
works  of  his  hands. 

This  may  be  illustrated  by  a  low  example.  Suppose  a 
machine,  the  sight  of  which  would  raise,  and  discoveries  in 
its  contrivance  gratify,  our  curiosity:  the  real  delight,  in 
this  case,  would  arise  from  its  being  the  effect  of  skill  and 
contrivance.  This  skill  in  the  mind  of  the  artificer  would 
be  an  higher  object,  if  we  had  any  senses  or  ways  to  dis- 
cern it.  For,  observe,  the  contemplation  of  that  principle, 
faculty,  or  power  which  produced  any  effect,  must  be  an 
higher  exercise  of  the  understanding,  than  the  contempla- 
tion of  the  effect  itself.  The  cause  must  be  an  higher 
object  to  the  mind  than  the  effect. 

But  whoever  considers  distinctly  what  the  light  of  know- 
ledge is,  will  see  reason  to  be  satisfied  that  it  cannot  be 
the  chief  good  of  man :  all  this,  as  it  is  applicable,  so  it 
was  mentioned  with  regard  to  the  attribute  of  goodness.  I 
say,  goodness.  Our  being  and  all  our  enjoyments  are  the 
effects  of  it:  just  men  bear  its  resemblance :  but  how  little 
do  we  know  of  the  original,  of  what  it  is  in  itself?  Eecall 
what  was  before  observed  concerning  the  affection  to  moral 
characters;  which,  in  how  low  a  degree  soever,  yet  is  plainly 
natimil  to  man,  and  the  most  excellent  part  of  his  nature : 
suppose  this  improved,  as  it  may  be  improved,  to  any 
degree  whatever,  in  the  spirits  of  just  men  made  perfect;  and 
then  suppose  that  they  had  a  real  view  of  that  righteousness, 
which  is  an  everlasting  righteousness;  of  the   conformity  of 
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the  divine  will  to  the  law  of  truth,  in  which  the  moral  attri- 
butes of  God  consist;  of  that  goodness  in  the  sovereign 
Mind,  which  gave  birth  to  the  universe :  add,  what  will  be 
true  of  all  good  men  hereafter,  a  consciousness  of  having 
an  interest  in  what  they  are  contemplating ;  suppose  them 
able  to  say,  This  God  is  our  God  for  ever  and  ever :  would 
they  be  aay  longer  to  seek  for  what  was  their  chief  happi- 
ness, their  final  good  ?    Could  the  utmost  stretch  of  their 
capacities  look  further?    Would  not  infinite  perfect  good- 
ness be  their  very  end,  the  last  end  and  object  of  their 
affections;   beyond  which  they  could  neither  have,  nor 
desire;   beyond  which  they  could  not  form   a  wish  or 
thought? 

Consider  wherein  that  presence  of  a  fiiend  consists, 
which  has  often  so  strong  an  effect,  as  wholly  to  possess 
the  mind,  and  entu*ely  suspend  all  other  affections  and 
regards;  and  which  itself  affords  the  highest  satisfaction 
and  enjoyment.  He  is  within  reach  of  ti^e  senses.  Now, 
as  our  capacities  of  perception  improve,  we  shall  have, 
perhaps  by  some  faculty  entirely  new,  a  perception  of 
Ood's  presence  with  us  in  a  nearer  and  stricter  way ;  since 
it  is  certain  he  is  more  intimately  present  with  us  than 
an3rthing  else  can  be.  Proof  of  the  existence  and  presence 
of  any  being  is  quite  different  fi:om  the  immediate  percep- 
tion, the  consciousness  of  it.  What  then  will  be  the  joy  of 
heart,  which  his  presence,  and  the  light  of  his  countenance, 
who  is  the  life  of  the  universe,  will  inspire  good  men  with, 
when  they  shall  have  a  sensation,  that  he  is  the  sustainer 
of  their  roing,  that  they  exist  in  him ;  when  they  shall  feel 
his  influence  to  cheer  and  enliven  and  support  their  fi:ume, 
in  a  manner  of  which  we  have  now  no  conception  ?  He 
will  be  in  a  literal  sense  their  strength  and  their  portion  for 
ever. 

When  we  speak  of  things  so  much  Above  our  compre- 
hension, as  the  employment  and  happiness  of  a  future 
state,  doubtless  it  behoves  us  to  speak  with  all  modesty  and 
distrust  of  ourselves.  But  the  Scripture  represents  the 
happiness  of  that  state  under  the  notions  of  seeing  God, 
seeing  him  as  he  is,  knowing  as  we  are  known,  and  seeing  face  to 
face.  These  words  are  not  general  or  undetermined,  but 
express  a  particular  determinate  happiness.  And  I  will  be 
bold  to  say,  that  nothing  can  account  for,  or  come  iq»  to 
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these  ezpiessdons,  but  only  thie,  that  God  hinfiself  wOl  be 
aoi  object  to  our  fiaeolties,  4iat  he  himself  will  be  our  happi- 
ness ;  as  distinguished  from  the  enjoyments  of  the  present 
state,  which  seem  to  arise,  not  immediately  fitHu  him,  but 
from  the  objects  he  has  adapted  to  gire  us  delight. 

To  conclude :  Let  us  suppose  a  person  tired  with  eare 
and  sorrow  and  the  repetition  of  vain  delists  which  fill  up 
the  round  o£  life ;  sensible  that  mery^amg  here  below  in 
its  best  estate  is  altogether  yanity^  Suppose  him  to  feel 
that  deficiency  of  human  nature,  before  taken  notice  of; 
and  to  be  conyinced  that  God  alone  was  the  adequate 
supply  to  it  What  could  be  more  applicable  to  a  good 
man  in  this  state  of  mind;  or  better  express  his  present 
wants  and  distant  hopes,  his  passage  through  this  world  as 
a  process  towards  a  state  of  perfection,  than  the  following 
passages  in  the  deyotions  of  the  ro^  prophet?  They  are 
plainly  in  an  higher  and  more  proper  sense  applicable  to 
tills,  than  they  could  be  to  anything  else.  I  have  seen  an 
end  cf  aU  perfection.  Whom  have  I  in  heaven  but  thee  ?  And 
there  is  none  upon  earth  that  I  dssvre  in  comparison  of  thee. 
My  flesh  and  my  heart  faileth:  hut  God  is  the  strength  of  my 
heart,  and  my  portion  for  eieer.  Like  as  Ike  hart  desired  the 
water-brooks,  so  longeth  my  sovl  after  thee,  0  6fod,  My  sotU  is 
athirst  for  Ood,  yea^  even  for  ^  Umng  God:  when  shdl  I 
come  to  appear  before  him  f  How  excellent  is  t%  hmng-kistd' 
ness,  O  God!  and  the  children  (f  men  shall  put  ihdr  trust 
tmder  the  shadow  of  thy  wings.  They  shad  he  satisfied  uath  ike 
plenteousness  of  ^y  house:  and  thoushaU  give  them  drink  of 
thy  pleasures,  as  out  of  the  river.  For  with  thee  is  ike  weU  of 
life;  and  in  thy  Ught  duiU  we  see  light.  Blessed  is  the  man 
whom  thou  ^hoosest,  oni*  receivest  tmto  thee:  he  fkdH  dweR  in 
thy  court,  and  shdU  be  sati^ied  with  the  pleasures  of  thy  house, 
even  of  thy  holy  temple.  Blessed  is  the  people,  O  Lord,  that 
can  rtjciee  in  thee:  they  shall  waUc  in  Ike  Ught  of  thy  counte- 
nance. Their  delight  shaU  be  daily  in  thy  navne,  and  in  tk^ 
righteousness  shall  they  make  their  boast.  For  ikou  art  the 
glory  of  their  strength:  amd  m  thy  l&ving-kvndness  ^key  shaM  be 
exalted.  As  for  me,  IwiR  behold  thy  presence  in  righteowtness . 
and  when  I  awake  up  efter  iky  likeness,  I  tkaU  be  satisfied  wM 
it.  Thou  shaU  shew  me  the  path  of  l^e;  in  thy  presence  is  the 
fidnese  of  joy^  and  at  tky  right  hand  there  is  pleasure  far  ever* 
more 
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Sermon  XV. — Upon  the  Ignorance  op  Man^ 

**  'Wben  I  aqp{»lied  mine  betit  to  know  wiidofD,  and  to  tea  tlu  Ihuimm  that 
is  done  upon  the  earth :  then  I  bebeki  all  the  work  of  6od,  tliat  a  man 
cannot  find  out  the  work  that  k  done  under  the  son :  becanae  though  a 
man  labour  to  seek  it  out,  yet  he  shall  not  find  it ;  yea  further,  though  a 
wise  man  think  to  know  it^  yet  shall  he  not  be  able  to  find  it." — Eccles. 
Tin.  16, 17. 

The  writings  of  Solomcm  are  yeiy  mucli  taken  up  with 
reflections  i:^on  human  nature  and  human  life ;  to  which 
be  hath  added,  in  this  book,  reflections  upon  the  constitu- 
tion of  things.  And  it  is  not  improbable,  that  the  Uttle 
satisfaction  and  the  great  difficulties  he  met  with  in  his 
researches  into  the  general  constitution  of  nature,  might  be 
the  occasion  of  his  confining  himself,  so  much  as  he  hath 
done,  to  life  and  conduct.  However,  upon  that  joint  review 
he  expresses  great  ignorance  of  the  works  of  God,  and  the 
method  of  his  providence  in  the  government  of  the  world ; 
great  labom:  and  weariness  in  the  search  and  observation  he 
had  employed  himseK  about;  and  great  disappointment, 
pain,  and  even  vexation  of  mind,  upon  that  which  he  had 
remarked  of  the  appearances  of  things,  and  of  what  was 
going  forward  upon  this  earth.  This  whole  review  and 
inspection,  and  ^e  result  of  it,  sorrow,  perplexity,  a  sense 
of  his  necessary  ignorance,  suggests  various  reflections  to 
his  mind.  But,  notwithstanding  all  this  ignorance  and 
dissatis&tction,  there  is  somewhat  upon  which  he  assuredly 
rests  and  depends ;  somewhat,  which  is  the  conclusion  of 
the  whole  matter,  and  the  only  concern  of  m^.  Following 
this  his  method  and  train  of  reflection,  let  us  consider — 

I.  The  assertion  ol  the  text»  the  ignorance  of  man ;  that 
the  wisest  and  most  knowing  cannot  comprehend  the  ways, 
and  works  of  God :  and  then — 

il.  What  are  the  just  consequences  of  this  observation 
and  knowledge  of  our  own  ignorance,  and  the  reflections 
which  it  leads  us  to. 

I.  The  wisest  and  most  knowing  eamiot  comprehend  ih& 

*  The  reader  will  find  the  argument  of  this  sermon  forcibly  applied  in  the 
Amlogy,  Pari  ii  ck.  iiL;  see  the  note  appeteted  to  &e  beginaii^  oi  the 
dnptcE,  T^aigue  fipsm  nan's  jgBMane^  is  aiot  (at  wsat  ]iav»  said)  to  hoae 
as  afgiueut  upon  a  nMft  aeflalkn,  but  to  g^araad  it  upoaa  peiitmfiict. 
BoHor  does  net  aigue  from  ndist  mm  de«8  not  know,.  h«t  ficosi  the^teMS 
jpotitive  fact  of  his  being  ignorant  of  much  of  <iod!0  desigatir— JTd. 
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works  of  God,  the  methods  and  designs  of  his  providence 
in  the  creation  and  government  of  the  world. 

Creation  is  absolutely  and  entirely  out  of  our  depth,  and 
beyond  the  extent  of  oiu*  utmost  reach  ^  And  yet  it  is  as 
certain  that  God  made  the  world,  as  it  is  certain  that  effects 
must  have  a  cause.  It  is  indeed  in  general  no  more  than 
effects,  that  the  most  knowing  are  acquainted  with :  for  as 
to  causes,  they  are  as  entirely  in  the  dark  as  the  most 
ignorant.  What  are  the  laws  by  which  matter  acts  upon 
matter,  but  certain  effects ;  which  some,  having  observed  to 
be  frequently  repeated,  have  reduced  to  general  rules? 
The  real  nature  and  essence  of  beings  likewise  is  what  vi^e 
are  altogether  ignorant  of.*  All  these  things  are  so  entirely 
out  of  our  reach,  that  we  have  not  the  least  glimpse  of 
them.  And  we  know  little  more  of  ourselves,  tiian  we  do 
of  the  world  about  us :  how  we  were  made,  how  our  being 
IS  continued  and  preserved,  what  the  faculties  of  our  minds 
are,  and  upon  what  the  power  of  exercising  them  depends. 
I  am  fearfvUy  and  wonderfully  made :  m^irveUous  are  thy 
works,  and  that  my  soul  knowetk  right  well.  Our  o^ii  nature, 
and  tiie  objects  we  are  sxnrounded  with,  serve  to  raise  our 
curiosity ;  but  we  are  quite  out  of  a  condition  of  satisfying 
iti  Every  secret  which  is  disclosed,  every  discovery  which 
is  made,  every  new  effect  which  is  brought  to  view,  serves 
to  convince  us  of  numberless  more  which  remain  concealed, 
and  which  we  bad  before  no  suspicion  of.  And  what  if  we 
were  acquainted  with  the  whole  creation,  in  the  same  way 
and  as  thoroughly  as  we  are  with  any  single  object  in  it? 
What  would  all  this  natural  knowledge  amount  to?  It 
must  be  a  low  curiosity  indeed  which  such  superficial  know- 
ledge could  satisfy.  On  the  contrary,  would  it  not  serve  to 
convince  us  of  our  ignorance  still ;  and  to  raise  our  desire 
of  knowing  the  natm-e  of  things  themselves,  the  author,  the 
cause,  and  the  end  of  them. 

As  to  the  government  of  the  world :  though  from  con- 
sideration of  the  final  causes  which  come  within  our  know- 
ledge; of  characters,  personal  merit  and  demerit;  of  the 

'  What,  after  all,  it  physical  acience,  even  carried  to  its  highest  pitch! 
It  is  hot  a  methodizing  of  certain  &cts  occurring  in  the  physical  world,  and 
the  combination  of  them  under  certain  heads,  to  which  we  give  the  name  of 
laws  of  nature ;  and  in  this  is  to  be  found  greater  proof  of  ma&*s  ignonmoe 
than  of  his  knowledge.— JTd. 
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favour  and  disapprobation,  which  respectively  are  due  and 
belong  to  the  righteous  and  the  wicked,  and  which  there- 
fore must  necessarily  be  in  a  mind  which  sees  things  as 
they  really  are ;  though,  I  say,  from  hence  we  may  know 
somewhat  concerning  the  designs  of  Providence  in  the 
government  of  the  world,  enough  to  enforce  upon  us 
religion  and  the  practice  of  virtue :  yet,  since  the  monarchy 
of  the  imiverse  is  a  dominion  imlimited  in  extent,  and 
everlasting  in  duration;  the  general  system  of  it  must 
necessarily  be  quite,  beyond  our  comprehension.  And, 
since  there  appears  such  a  subordination  and  reference  of 
the  several  parts  to  each  other,  as  to  constitute  it  properly 
one  administration  or  government;  we  cannot  have  a 
thorough  knowledge  of  any  part,  without  knowing  the 
whole.  This  surely  should  convince  us,  that  we  are  much 
less  competent  judges  of  the  very  small  part  which  comes 
under  our  notice  in  this  world,  than  we  are  apt  to  imagine. 
No  heart  can  think  upon  these  things  worthily :  and  who  is  able 
to  conceive  his  way  ?  It  is  a  tempest  which  no  man  can  see : 
for  the  most  part  of  his  works  are  hid.  Who  can  declare  the 
works  of  his  jmtice  ?  for  his  covenant  is  afar  off,  and  the  trial 
of  all  things  is  in  the  end :  i.  e.,  The  dealings  of  God  with  the 
children  of  men  are  not  yet  completed,  and  cannot  be  judged 
of  by  that  part  which  is  before  us.  So  that  a  man  cannot  say. 
This  is  worse  than  that :  for  in  time  they  shall  he  well  approved. 
Thy  faithfidness,  0  Lord,  reacheth  unto  the  clouds:  thy  righteous- 
ness standeth  like  the  strong  mountains :  thy  judgments  are  like 
the  great  deep.  He  hath  made  everything  beautiful  in  his  time : 
also  he  hath  set  the  world  in  their  heart ;  so  that  no  man  can 
,find  out  the  work  that  God  maketh  from  the  beginning  to  the 
end.  And  thus  St.  Paul  concludes  a  long  argument  upon 
the  various  dispensations  of  Providence :  0  the  depth  of  the 
riches,  both  of  the  wisdom  and  knowledge  of  God!  How  un- 
searcJiable  are  his  judgments,  and  his  ways  past  finding  out ! 
For  who  hath  known  the  mind  of  the  Lord  ? 

Thus  the  scheme  of  Providence,  the  ways  and  works  of 
God,  are  too  vast,  of  too  large  extent  for  our  capacities. 
There  is,  as  I  may  speak,  such  an  expense  of  power,  and 
wisdom,  and  goodness,  in  the  formation  and  government 
of  the  world,  as  is  too  much  for  us  to  take  in  or  com- 
prehend. Power,  and  wisdom,  and  goodness,  are  manifest 
to  us  in  all  those  works  of  God,  which  come  within  our- 
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vkfw:  but  there  are  likewise  infinite  stores  of  each  poored 
forth  throughout  the  immensitjof  the  creatioQ;  no  part  of 
^i<^  can  he  thoroughly  understood,  without  taking  in  its 
reference  and  respect  to  the  whole :  and  this  is  what  we 
have  not  faculties  for. 

And  as  the  works  of  God,  and  his  scheme  of  goTeni- 
ment,  are  aboye  our  capacities  thorougfaij  to  comprehend : 
80  there  possibly  may  be  reasons  which  originally  made  it 
fit  that  many  things  sdiould  be  concealed  from  us,  which  we 
have  perhaps  natural  capacities  of  .understanding;  nanny 
things  eooceming  the  designs,  methods,  and  ends  of  divine 
Proridence  in  the  government  of  the  world.  There  is  no 
manner  of  ahsurdity  in  siq^osing  a  veil  on  purpose  drawn 
over  some  scenes  of  infinite  power,  wisdom,  and  goodness, 
the  sight  oi  idiich  might  some  way  or  other  strike  us  too 
s<7ongly ;  or  that  better  ends  are  designed  and  served  by 
their  being  concealed,  than  could  be  by  their  being  ex- 
posed to  our  knowledge.  The  Almighty  may  cast  clouds 
and  darkness  round  about  him,  for  reasons  and  purposes 
of  which  we  have  not  the  least  glimpse  or  conception. 

However,  it  is  surely  reasonable,  and  what  might  have 
been  expected,  ^lat  creatures  in  some  stage  c£  their  being, 
suppose  in  the  infancy  <^  it,  should  be  placed  in  a  state 
of  discipline  and  improvement,  where  their  patience  and 
submission  is  to  be  tried  by  afflictions,  where  temptations 
are  to  be  resisted,  and  difficulties  gone  through  in  the 
disdiarge  of  their  duty.  Now  if  the  greatest  pleasures 
and  pains  of  the  present  life  may  be  overcome  and  sus- 
pended, as  they  manifestly  may,  by  hope  and  fear,  and 
other  passions  and  affections;  then  the  evidence  of  re- 
ligion, and  ihe  sense  of  the  consequences  of  virtue  and 
vice,  mi^  have  been  such,  as  entirely  in  all  cases  .to  pre- 
vail over  those  afflictions,  difflcnJbties,  and  temptations; 
prevail  over  them  so,  as  to  render  them  absdutely  none  at 
aU.  But  the  very  notion  itself  now  mentioned,  of  a  state 
of  discipline  and  improvement,  necessarily  exidudes  such 
sensible  evidence  and  conviction  of  religion,  and  of  the 
consequences  of  virtue  and  vice.  Eehgion  ccmsists  in 
submission  and  rei^gnation  to  the  oivine  wiH.  Our  con- 
dition in  this  woiid  is  a  school  of  exercise  for  this  temper : 
and  our  ignoranee,  the  shallowness  of  our  reason,  the 
temptations,  difficulties,  afflictions,  which  we  are  esposed 
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to,  all  equally  contribute  to  make  ii  so.  The  general 
observation  may  be  carried  on;  and  whoever  will  attend 
to  the  tiungwill  plainly  see,  ihat  less  sensible  evidence, 
wiHx  less  diffienlty  in  piaciioe,  is  the  same,  as  moro 
sensible  evidence,  with  greater  difficuliy  in  practice.  There- 
lore  dibB&eulties  in  speculation  as  mneh  come  into  the 
notion  of  a  state  of  discipline,  as  difficulties  in  practice : 
and  90  the  same  reason  or  account  is  to  be  given  of  both. 
Thus,  though  it  is  indeed  absurd  to  talk  of  the  greater 
merit  of  assent,  upon  little  or  no  evidence,  than  upon 
demonstration ;  yet  the  strict  discharge  g£  oor  duty,  with 
less  sensible  evidence,  does  imply  in  it  a  better  character, 
than  the  same  diligence  in  the  discharge  of  it  upon  more 
sensible  evid^^e.  This  fdUy  accounts  for  and  explains 
that  assertion  of  our  Saviour,  Blessed  are  they  that  have  not 
seen^  and  yet  have  believed^;  have  become  Christians  and 
obeyed  the  gospel  upon  less  sensible  evidence  than  that 
wh«&h  Th<Hnas,  to  whom  he  is  q»eaking,  insisted  upon. 

But,  after  all,  the  same  acecmnt  is  to  be  given  why  we 
were  placed  in  these  circumstances  of  ignorance,  as  why 
nature  has  not  furnished  ns  with  wings;  namely,  that  we 
were  designed  to  be  inhabitants  of  this  earth.  I  am 
afraid  we  think  too  highly  of  ourselves;  of  our  rank  in 
the  creation,  and  of  what  is  doe  to  us.  What  sphere  of 
action,  what  business  is  assigned  to  man,  that  he  has  not 
capacities  and  knowledge  fully  equal  to?  It  is  manifest 
he  has  reason,  and  knowledge,  and  fiEu^ulties  superior  to 
the  business  oif  the  present  world :  faculties  which  appear 
superfluous,  if  we  do  not  take  in  the  respect  which  they 
have  to  somewhat  further,  and  beyond  it  If  to  acquire 
knowledge  were  our  proper  end,  we  should  indeed  be 
but  poorly  provided :  but  if  somewhat  else  be  our  business 
and  duty,  we  may,  notwithstanding  our  ignorance,  be 
well  enot3igh  furnished  for  it ;  and  the  observation  of  our 
ignorance  may  be  of  assistance  to  us  in  the  discharge  of  it. 

II.  Let  us  then  consider,  what  are  the  consequences  of 
this  knowledge  and  observation  of  our  own  ignorance,  and 
the  reflection  it  leads  us  to. 

First.  We  may  learn  from  it,  with  what  temper  of  mind 
a  man  ought  to  inquire  into  ihe  subject  of  religion ;  namely, 
with  expectation  of  finding  difficulties,  and  with  a  disposition 

>  John  zx.  29. 
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ta  take  up  and  rest  satisfied  with  any  evidence  whateyer, 
which  is  real. 

He  should  beforehand  expect  things  mysterious,  and 
such  as  he  will  not  be  able  thoroughly  to  comprehend,  or 
go  to  the  bottom  of  ^  To  expect  a  distinct  comprehensive 
view  of  the  whole  subject,  clear  of  difficulties  and  objections, 
is  to  forget  our  nature  and  condition;  neither  of  which 
admit  of  such  knowledge,  with  respect  to  any  science  what- 
ever. And  to  inquire  with  this  expectation,  is  not  to 
inquire  as  a  man,  but  as  one  of  another  order  of  creatures. 

Due  sense  of  the  general  ignorance  of  man  would  also 
beget  in  us  a  disposition  to  take  up  and  rest  satisfied  with 
any  evidence  whatever,  which  is  real.  I  mention  this  as 
the  contrary  to  a  disposition,  of  which  there  are  not  wanting 
instances,  to  find  fault  with  and  reject  evidence,  because  it 
is  not  such  as  was  desired.  If  a  man  were  to  walk  by 
twilight,  must  he  not  follow  his  eyes  as  much  as  if  it  were 
broad  day  and  clear  sunshine  ?  Or  if  he  were  obliged  to 
take  a  journey  hj  night,  would  he  not  give  heed  to  any  light 
shining  in  the  darkness^  till  the  day  shouLd  break  and  the  day- 
star  arise  f  It  would  not  be  altogether  unnatural  for  him 
to  reflect  how  much  better  it  were  to  have  daylight;  he 
might  perhaps  have  great  curiosity  to  see  the  countiy 
round  about  him ;  he  might  lament  that  the  darkness  con- 
cealed many  extended  prospects  from  his  eyes,  and  wish  for 
the  sun  to  draw  away  ^q  veil :  but  how  ridiiJulous  would  it 
be  to  reject  with  scorn  and  disdain  the  guidance  and  direc- 
tion which  that  lesser  light  might  afford  him,  because  it 
was  not  the  sun  itself!  K  the  make  and  constitution  of 
man,  the  circumstances  he  is  placed  in,  or  the  reason  of 
things  affords  the  least  hint  or  intimation,  that  virtue  is  the 
law  he  is  bom  imder;  scepticism  itself  should  lead  him  to 
the  most  strict  and  inviolable  practice  of  it ;  that  he  may 
not  make  the  dreadful  experiment,  of  leaving  the  course  of 
life  marked  out  for  him  by  nature,  whatever  5iat  nature  be, 
and  entering  paths  of  his  own,  of  which  he  can  know 
neither  the  dangers,  nor  the  end.  For  though  no  danger 
be  seen,  yet  darkness,  ignorance,  and  blindness  are  no 
manner  of  security. 

Secondly.  Our  ignorance  is  the  proper  answer  to  many 

1  This  it  what  the  deepest  philosophers  of  ancient  times  came  to  assert 
Thus,  Aristotle  quotes  with  approbation  the  phrase  %l»h  «tAJL^  ntyxmnn 
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things,  which  ai'e  called  objections  against  religion;  par- 
ticularly, to  those  which  arise  from  the  appearances  of  evil 
and  irregularity  in  the  constitution  of  nature  and  the  govern- 
ment of  the  world.  In  all  other  cases  it  is  thought  neces- 
sary to  he  thoroughly  acquainted  with  the  whole  of  a  scheme, 
even  one  of  so  narrow  a  compass  as  those  which  are  formed 
by  men,  in  order  to  judge  of  the  goodness  or  badness  of  it: 
and  the  most  slight  and  superficial  view  of  any  human  con- 
trivance comes  abundantiy  nearer  to  a  thorough  knowledge 
o{  it,  than  that  part,  which  we  know  of  the  government  of 
the  world,  does  to  the  general  scheme  and  system  of  it;  to 
the  whole  set  of  laws  by  which  it  is  governed.  From  om' 
ignorance  of  the  constitution  of  things,  and  tiie  scheme  of 
Providence  in  the  government  of  tiie  world;  from  the 
reference  the  several  parts  have  to  each  other,  and  to  the 
whole ;  and  from  oiu*  not  being  able  to  see  the  end  and  the 
whole;  it  follows,  that  however  perfect  things  are,  they 
must  even  necessarily  appear  to  us  otherwise  less  perfect 
than  they  are  ^ 

^  Suppose  some  very  complieaied  piece  of  vfori,  some  system  or  eonetiiU' 
tion,  formed  for  some  general  end,  to  which  each  of  the  parts  had  a  r^erence. 
The  perfection  or  justness  of  this  work  or  constitution  would  consist  in  the 
reference  and  respect,  which  the  several  parts  have  to  the  general  design. 
This  reference  of  parts  to  the  general  design  may  be  infinitely  various,  both 
in  degree  and  kind.  Thus  one  part  may  only  contribute  and  be  subservient 
to  another ;  this  to  a  third ;  and  so  on  through  a  long  series,  the  last  part 
of  which  alone  may  contribute  immediately  and  directly  to  the  general 
design.  Or  a  part  may  have  this  distant  reference  to  the  general  design, 
and  may  also  contribute  immediately  to  it  For  instance :  if  the  general 
design  or  end,  for  which  the  complicated  firame  of  nature  was  brought  into 
being,  is  happiness ;  whatever  afibrds  present  satisfisiction,  and  likewise  tends 
to  carry  on  the  course  of  things,  hath  this  double  respect  to  the  general 
design.  Now  suppose  a  spectator  of  that  work  or  constitution  was  in  a 
great  measure  ignorant  of  such  various  reference  to  the  general  end,  what- 
ever that  end  be ;  and  that,  upon  a  very  slight  and  pardal  view  which  be 
had  of  the  work,  several  things  appeared  to  his  eye  disproportionate  and 
wrong;  others,  just  and  beautiful;  what  would  he  gather  from  these  ap- 
pearances 1  He  would  immediately  conclude  there  was  a  probability,  if  he 
could  see  the  whole  reference  of  the  parts  appearing  wrong  to  the  general 
design,  that  this  would  destroy  the  appearance  of  wrongness  and  dispropor- 
tion :  but  there  is  no  probability,  that  the  reference  would  destroy  the  par- 
ticular right  appearances,  though  that  reference  might  show  the  things 
already  appearing  just,  to  be  so  likewise  in  a  higher  degree  or  another 
manner.  There  is  a  probability,  that  the  right  appearances  were  intended : 
there  is  no  probability,  that  the  wrong  appearances  were.  We  cannot 
ouspect  irregularity  and  disorder  to  be  designed.  The  pilkirs  of  a  building 
Lppear  beautiful ;  but  their  being  likewise  its  support  does  not  destroy  that 
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Thirdly*  SkuK  the  eoxkstitaticai  of  nature,  sn 
aod  designs  of  PioTidsnoe  in  ihe  gorfenmient  of  the  world, 
are  above  onr  comprehensicm,  we  should  aeqaiesee  in,  and 
lest  satisfied  with,  our  igmxroDca,  tarn  oar  thoughts  firmn 
that  irhich  is  above  and  beyond  us,  and  appfy  ourselves  to 
that  which  is  level  to  our  es^acitaes,  and  which  is  our  real 
business  and  eonoem.  Kno\dedge  is  not  our  proper  hap- 
piness. Whoev^  will  in  Hm^  least  attend  to  the  thing  w^ 
see,  that  it  is  the  gaining,  not  the  having  of  it,  which  is  the 
entertainxBent  of  the  xmnd  K  Indeed,  if  the  proper  happi- 
ness of  man  consisted  in  knowledge  eon^ored  as  a  posses- 
sion or  treasure,  men  who  are  possessed  of  the  largest  share 
would  have  a  vexy  ill  time  of  it ;  as  Ihey  would  be  infimtdly 
more  sensible  thsua  others  of  their  poverty  in  tiiis  respect 
Thus  he  who  inareues  knoidedge  tmAd  eminently  increase 
sormw.  Men  of  deep  research  and  cuiious  inquiry  shoiM 
just  he  put  in  mind,  not  to  mistake  what  they  are  doing. 
If  their  discoveries  serve  the  cause  of  virtue  said  religion, 
in  the  way  of  proof,  motive  to  practice,  or  assistance  in  it; 
or  if  they  tend  to  render  life  less  unhappy,  and  promote  its 
satisfactions ;  then  they  are  most  us^uliy  employed :  hut 
bringing  things  to  light,  alone  and  of  itself,  is  of  no  manner 
of  use,  any  otherwise  than  as  entertadnment  or  diversion. 
Neither  is  this  at  all  amiss,  if  it  does  not  take  up  the  time 
which  should  be  employed  in  better  work.  But  it  is  evident 
tiiat  there  is  another  mark  set  up  for  us  to  aim  at ;  another 
end  appointed  us  to  direct  our  lives  to :  another  end,  which 
the  most  knowing  may  fail  of,  and  the  most  ignorant  arrive 
at  The  secret  ihingt  belong  unto  the  Lord  oiur  God;  but  those 
ikmgs  which  aare  revealed  bdomg  wfUo  its,  and  to  our  children  for 
ever,  that  tee  may  do  all  the  words  of  Uiis  law.  Which  r^ec- 
tion  of  Moses,  put  in  general  terms,  is,  that  the  only  know- 
beauty:  iktn  still  cemaixis  a  reasoii  to  belseye  thai  the  aachitoct  JBtended 
tfaa  beaatifttl  aiypcaranee,.  after  w»  have  fBand  out  the  xdknoee,  aappart. 
It  wmUd  he  Raaooahle  for  a  ana  of  hunsdil  to  think  thus,  vipim  the  fixat 
fieoe  of  aaehlteetiiro  he  erer  saw. 

^  Boiler  does  not  apeak  tfana  with  aaj  inteDtioii  of  depneiatiag  the  irahK 
of  phjiical  eeieaee.  Far  froia  it;  he  wooid  regard  phyacal  inqaiy  as  ana 
of  the  best  handmaidf  to  ahighcr  Bcienee,  the  knowledge  of  Qod  and  of  oar- 
ael^rea  in  rekdoii  to  God.  In  a  m^erial  age  like  the  preaent^  it  were  wdl 
if  flwh  weighty  aeatenees  as  these  of  Bntler  weee  kept  more  entirely  befiire 
men'a  nunds.  They  would  not  then  lo  modi  derote  thentadTei  to  the 
thiBga  of  time  and  senae,  and  allow  thdr  thonghts  to  he  diverted  froat 
tibeaat  truest  and  highest  interest— the  gaining  of  nrtwmt  htMs  hen,  m 
oBder  to  £t  them  for  ha^i^aesi  heaeaftec^— J^cL 
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ledge,  which  is  of  aony  avail  to  us,  is  that  vliich  teaches  as 
our  duty,  or  assists  us  in.  the  dischai^  of  it.     The  economy 
of  the  uniyerse,  the  couise  of  natore,  ahnighty  power  exerted 
in  the  creation  and  govomment  of  the  world,  is  oat  of  our 
xeach.    What  would  be  the  eonsequence,  if  we  could  really 
,^t  an  insight  into  these  things,  is  vezy  uncertain ;  whether 
it  would  assist  us  in,  or  divert  us  from,  what  we  have  to  do 
in  iMs  present  state.    If  ften  there  be  a  sphere  of  know- 
ledge, of  contemplation  and  employment,  leveA.  to  our  capa- 
cities, and  of  the  utmost  impcNrtance  to  us ;  we  ought  surely 
to  apply  ourselves  with  aU  diligence  to  this  our  proper  busi- 
ness, and  esteem  everything  else  nothing,  nothing  as  to  us, 
in  comparison  of  it     Thus  Job,  discoursing  of  natiural  know- 
ledge, how  much  it  is  above  us,  and  of  wisdom  in  general, 
says,  Ood  tmdergtandetk  ike  way  tkereof,  and  he  knoioelk  ^ 
place  thereof.     And  unto  man  he  said.  Behold,  the  fear  of  the 
Lord,  thai  is  msdom,  and  to  depeartfrom  etnl  is  imdmstanding. 
Other  orders  of  creatures  may  perhaps  be  let  into  the  secret 
counsels  of  heaven ;  aod  have  the  designs  and  methods  of 
Providoice,  in  the  creation  and  government  of  the  world, 
communicated  to  Ibem :  but  this  does  not  belong  to  om* 
rank  or  condition.      The  fear  of  the  Lord,  and  to  depart  from 
evil,  is  the  only  wisdom  which  man  should  aspire  after,  as 
his  work  and  business.     The  same  is  said,  and  with  the 
same  connecti<m  and  context,  in  the  conclusion  of  the  book 
of  Eeclesiastes.     Our  igiQorance,  and  the  little  we  can  know 
of  other  things,  affords  a  reason  why  we  should  not  perplex 
ourselves  about  them ;  but  no  way  invahdates  that  whidi  is 
the  conclusion  cf  the  whole  matter,  Fear  God,  and  keep  his  com- 
mandments ;  for  this  is  the  whole  concern  of  man.     So  that 
Socrates  was  not  the  first  who  endeavoured  to  draw  men  off 
£x)m  labouring  a&er,  and  laying  stress  upon  other  know- 
ledge, in  comparison  of  that  which  related  to  morals.    Our 
province  is  virtue  and  religion,  liie  and  manners ;  the  science 
of  improving  the  temper,  and  making  the  heart  better.   This 
is  the  field  assigned  us  to  cultivate :  how  much  it  has  lain 
neglected  is  indeed  astonishing.    Virtue  is  demonstrably 
the  happiness  of  man :  it  consists  in  good  actions,  proceea- 
ing  from  a  good  principle,  t^uper,  or  heart     Overt-acts  are 
entirely  in  our  power.     What  remains  is,  that  we  learn  to 
keep  our  heart ;  to  govern  and  regulate  our  passions,  mind, 
affections :  that  so  we  may  be  free  from  the  impotencies  of 
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fear,  envy,  malice,  covetousness,  ambition ;  that  we  may  be 
clear  of  these,  considered  as  vices  seated  in  the  heart,  con- 
sidered as  constituting  a  general  wrong  temper ;  from  which 
general  wrong  frame  of  mind,  all  the  mistaken  pinrsuits,  and 
far  the  greatest  part  of  the  unhappiness  of  life,  proceed. 
He,  who  should  find  out  one  rule  to  assist  us  in  this  work, 
would  deserve  infinitely  better  of  mankind,  than  all  the 
improvers  of  other  knowledge  put  together. 

Lastly.  Let  us  adore  that  infinite  wisdom  and  power  and 
goodness,  which  is  above  our  comprehension.  To  whom 
liath  the  root  of  wisdom  been  revealed  ?  Or  who  hath  known 
her  wise  counsels?  There  is  one  wise  and  greatly  to  he  feared; 
the  Lord  sitting  upon  his  throne.  He  created  her,  and  saw 
her,  and  nwnibered  her,  and  poured  her  out  upon  aU  his  works. 
If  it  be  thought  a  considerable  thing  to  be  acquainted  with 
a  few,  a  very  few,  of  the  effects  of  infinite  power  and  wisdom ; 
the  situation,  bigness,  and  revolution  of  some  of  the  heavenly 
bodies;  what  sentiments  should  our  minds  be  filled  with 
concerning  Him,  who  appointed  to  each  its  place  and  mea- 
sure and  sphere  of  motion,  aU  which  are  kept  with  the  most 
uniform  constancy !  Who  stretched  out  the  hea/vens,  cmd  teUeth 
the  number  of  the  stars,  and  caUeth  them  ail  by  their  names. 
Who  laid  the  foundations  of  the  earth,  who  comprehendeth  the 
dust  of  it  in  a  measure,  and  weigheth'the  mountains  in  scales, 
and  the  hills  in  a  balance.  And,  when  we  have  recoimted  all 
the  appearances  which  come  within  our  view,  we  must  add, 
Lo,  these  are  part  of  his  ways :  but  how  little  a  portion  is  heard 
of  him !  Canst  thou  by  searching  find  out  Godf  Canst  thou 
find  out  the  Almighty  unto  perfection  ?  It  is  as  high  as  heaven ; 
what  canst  thou  do  ?  deeper  than  hell;  what  canst  thou  know? 

The  conclusion  is,  that  in  all  lowhness  of  mind  we  set 
lightly  by  ourselves :  that  we  form  our  temper  to  an  implicit 
submission  to  the  divine  Majesty;  beget  within  ourselves 
an  absolute  resignation  to  all  the  methods  of  his  providence, 
in  his  dealings  with  the  children  of  men :  that,  in  the  deep- 
est humility  of  our  souls,  we  prostrate  ourselves  before  him, 
and  join  in  that  celestial  song ;  Oreat  and  marvellous  are  thy 
works,  Lord  God  AlmigJUy !  just  and  trm  are  thy  ways,  thou 
King  of  saints !  Who  shall  not  fear  thee,  0  Lord,  and  glorify 
thy  name  ? 

THE  END. 
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Abstbaot  notions,  not  to  be  careleBsly 
applied  to  practical  subjects,  167. 

Accidental  events,  235. 

Actions^  what  is  implied  in,  273. 

Afflictions  productiye  of  the  habit  of 
pious  resignation,  159. 

Analogical  reasoning,  74;  how  far 
intended  to  be  here  applied  to  reli- 
gion, 76. 

Analogy,  the  ground  of  probability  in 
different  degrees,  72 ;  how  it  as- 
sists ns  in  judging  of  revelation, 
211;  how  it  obviates  objections 
against  the  credibility  of  future  pu- 
nishments, 104 ;  suggests  arguments 
sufficient  to  confute  the  Fatalist's  plea 
for  irreligion,  163,  164 ;  affords  no 
argument  against  the  general  scheme 
of  Christianity,  232 ;  affords  no  pe- 
culiar presumption  against  the  reality 
of  miracles,  214,  215;  between  the 
mysteriousness  of  the  scheme  of 
Christianity,  and  of  God's  natural 
government,  228;  the  usefulness 
of  arguing  from  the  analogy  of 
nature  to  religion,  244, 245 ;  between 
what  we  see  in  the  natural  govern- 
ment of  God,  and  what  may  be  con- 
tained in  his  moral,  183;  affords  no 
argument  against  the  certainty  of  a 
future  life,  97 ;  conlirms  our  appre- 
hensions of  friture  rewards  and  pu- 
nishments, 170;  illustrates  the  scrip- 
tural doctrine  of  the  Fall,  248 ;  the 
Christian  doctrine  of  a  Mediator  and 
Redeemer,  240 ;  obviates  objections 
against  Christianity  which  are  drawn 
from  its  supposed  want  of  univer- 
sality, 221;  from  its  supposed  want 
of  wisdom  and  justice,  229 ;  obviates 
objections  against  the  miraculous- 
ness  of  spiritual  gifts  in  the  first 
Christiani,  225. 


Benevolence,  divine,  towards  us,  how 
limited.  111. 

Body,  our  existence  may  be  considered 
without  it,  94. 

Brutes,  whether  capable  of  immor- 
tality, 92. 

Chance,  what  is  meant  by  it,  285. 

Changes,  what,  things  may  undergo 
without  destruction,  82. 

Christ,  his  office  as  prophet,  priest, 
and  king,  251,  252;  the  apparent 
tendency  of  his  sufferings  justifies 
that  method  of  our  redemption,  255 ; 
upon  what  evidence  his  divine  mis- 
sion was  acknowledged  by  the  Gen- 
tiles, 304. 

Christians,  primitive,  their  zeal  an 
argument  of  the  reality  of  Christ's 
miracles,  280. 

Church,  visible,  the  necessity  of  one 
to  promote  religion  and  virtue,  198. 

Conscience,  affords  proof  of  God's 
moral  government,  113 ;  makes  us 
proper  subjects  of  moral  govern- 
ment, 334. 

Consciousness,  does  not  make  personal 
identity,  but  ascertains  it,  329. 

Contemplation,  unable  to  produce  the 
habit  of  virtue,^  142. 

Creature,  upright,  and  finitely  perfect; 
the  notion  of  such  an  one,  153. 

Daniel,  the  book  of,  291. 

Death,  the  proper  notion  of  it,  83,  84 ; 
not  likely  to  destroy  or  suspend 
our  powers  of  jierception,  94;  may 
be  supposed  to  open  our  way  into  a 
better  state,  95. 

Desert,  idea  of,  connected  with  virtue^ 
336. 

Different  degrees  of  evidence,  in  re^ 
UgiouB  matters^  consistent  with  the 
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justice  of  GK>d'8  moral  goyeroment^ 
261. 

Difficoltiet  m  idigioii^  unreuonaUe 
to  expect  to  have  them  all  cleared, 
314  ;  as  to  the  evidence  of  religion 
analogous  to  those  attending  the 
practice  of  it,  269. 

Discipline,  of  great  efficacy  to  our  im- 
provement in  virtne,  149 ;  hew  tlii8 
world  is  peculiarly  fitted  t9  be  a 
ilste  of  discipline,  154. 

Doubting  (see  Evidence);  tome  evi- 
dence is  implied  wherever  we  doubt, 
264, 266. 

Duties,  moral,  arise  from  the  relations 
in  which  others  stand  to  us,  206 ; 
Qirigtian,  tiie  msona  of  them  evi- 
dent, 257. 

Sathutiasm  of  the  first  GbristiaBs, 
282;  religion  not  peculiarly  HaMeto 
oithnsiasm,  295, 

Bvidenee,  pro^ble  and  demonstrative, 

-  72;  probable,  even  a  low  degree,  is 
a  reasonable  ground  of  action,  74 ; 
the  nature  of  that  which  directs  us, 
with  regard  to  our  temporal  in- 
terests, 259 ;  of  testiflieny,  where  to 
be  admitted  as  proof,  287 ;  ef  re- 
ligion of  the  same  kind  as  tiiat 
which  guides  U8  in  temporal  mat- 
Un,  815 ;  external,  of  natural  reli- 
gion, 196;  ef  Christianity,  295 ;  of 
religion,  though  doubtlu],  enforces 
the  obli^tion  to  bdiave  x^gionsly, 
264;  why  evidence  ef  religion  has 
been  left  doubtfii),  267, 268,  269. 

Evil,  permitted,  and^hy,  182. 

Sxifrtence,  necessary,  hivw  attzilntfed 
to  God^  162,  note. 

Pall  of  man,  traced  in. nature  136; 
aiforda  no  just  matter  of  complaint, 
ib,;  the  scriptBral  aceoimt  of  it 
aaalogoua  to  what. we  see,  248. 

Fatalist  argument  agrinst  fhtvre  re- 
wardsand  puni8hmeDtiretQrtBd,169. 

Fear  and  Hope  proper  BMtives  to 
religious  obMlience,  157. . 

Final  Gnse  dees  not  idways  imply  that 
the  ead  detigned  it  aBurwed;  157. 


Future  Life,  the  questions  concerning 
it^  85,  note;  it*  importaBce,  98; 
credibility  of,  96, 97;  »  aedal  state, 
148 ;  this  life  a  state  of  discipline 
for  it,  133, 140,  &c. ;  the  certainty 
of  it  inferred  from  God*s  moral  go- 
vernment, 104 ;  proof  of  it  as  drawn 
from  analogy,  95,  &c. 

Future  J ndgment  BopHes  temptatioDS, 
132. 

Future  FunishmeDts,  may  be  piegnmed 
fimm  God's  rewarding  or  puniahiiig 
U8  fi»r  our  behaviour  at  present, 
180;  made  credible  by  what  ve 
experience,  102,  103 ;  objectioBS 
agffinst  their  credibili^  obviated, 
104. 

General  Law*,  the  eovrae  of  nature 
carried  en  by  them,  235. 

Gifts,  miracnlotts,  225;  the  manifest 
wisdom  of,  183. 

God,  biff  necemary  existence,  162, 
note;  his  government,  how  exer- 
cised over  us  at  present^  102;  his 
ihtnral  government  earned  on  by 
genend  laws,  178,  183;  tlie  ana- 
logy between  his  natural  and  moral 
government,  ib.;  his  moral  gfovem- 
ment  not  pc^ectly  executed  in  this 
present  state,  118 ;  his  visible  go- 
vernment over  the  woijd  exercised 
by  the  medmtion  of  othen,  240 ; 
his  goodness,  how  limited.  111 ;  his 
moral  government  accounts  fiir  our 
state  of  probation,  154 ;  objections 
against  his  providence,  181;  tiie 
dispensations  of,  how  to  be  judged 
d,  220;  resignation  to  God's  will 
an  essential  part  of  virtne,  158; 
the  duties  to  God  the  Esther, 
whenee  thdr  obligation  arises^  202; 
those  to  God  the  Son,  and  Holy 
Ghost,  268. 

Good  and  ev3,  natund,  uneqnaBy  £s- 
tribttted,  260;  moral,  impfiea  good 
desert,  8S8. 

Uo  f  ei  ument,  natural  and  moral,  115. 

Gvilt,  tiie  idea  assodsted  with  tint  of 
iH-desert,  33T. 
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Habits,  how  fomed,  141 ;  hem  ihey 

differ  from  passiTe  impiessioiiB^  142 ; 

tbe  great  coaseqiieiie*  of  gaining 

them  in  their  proper  Rason,  147; 

of  yirtae  necessary  to  ail,  15S» 
Happiness,  mainlj  depends  upon  our 

own  behaviour,  119 ;  why  not  given 

to  all,  114. 
Heathen  world,  the  state  of  religion 

in  it,  194. 
History  of  the  world,  how  legacded 

in  Scripture,  294, 

Identity,  personal,  not  oonstitated  by 
cansciousnesi,  329. 

Ignorance  in  matters  of  Bevealed  Be- 
figion,  258 ;  of  oar  omditiaD,  na- 
toial  and  moral,  and  of  tha  leasens 
why  we  are  placed  therein,  268; 
concerning  the  scheme  of  the  nataral 
world  should  teach  as  not  to  wonder 
at  the  incomprehensibleness  of  the 
moral,  178 ;  objections  drawn  from, 
very  absurd,  184,  186 ;  a  just  an- 
swer to  objections  against  the  scheme 
of  GKid's  providence,  183. 

Imagination,  apt  to  miskad  ns,  84. 

Improvement  of  the  homan  Realties, 
gradual,  148. 

Inspiration,how  voQchssfed  tomankiod, 
not  known  by  hmnan  reason,  221. 

ibiterest,  in  what  sense  always  cobua- 
dent  with  virtue,  168. 

Irregularities  in'natnre,  237. 

Irreligion,  not  justifiable  by  want  of 
evidence  in  religion,  265. 

Jews,  a  smnmarf  of  Cfod's  dealing 
with  them,  and  their  history,  296, 
&c.;  their  dispersion,  how  it  con- 
firms Revelation,  304. 

KingdoBB,  idea  of  a  perfeetly  virtnons 
and  happy,  126. 

Liberty,  or  Free  Will,  169  ;  onr  con- 
dition implies  that  we  are  irte,  174, 

Living  Powers,  what,  83,  note;  not 
destroyed  by  death,  94 ;  their  not 
being  exercised  does  BOt  imqply  their 
non-eiisteflde,  90; 


Lifs,  present,  has  reference  to  a  higeci 

plan  of  tilings,  180. 
Locke's  notion  of  personal  identity  ex- 

aBkiaed,  330. 

Mahometsnism,  not  received  vpm  thft 
proof  of  miracles,  279. 

Man,  his  nature  differs  from  that  of 
hrates,  334. 

Manifiastatioii  of  character,  one  nie  of 
temptations,  161. 

Mar^frs,  primitive;  what  aigBment 
their  sufferings  afford  of  the  reality 
of  Christ's  miracles,  282. 

Matter,  onr  being  affected  thereby  does 
not  prove  it  to  make  part  of  our 
self,  88. 

Means,  use  of,  for  the  salvation  of 
mankind  coiifmnabie  to  the  course 
of  natnre,  235. 

Mediator,  the  notion  agreeable  to  the 
light  of  nature,  240;  the  Christian 
doctrine  of  a  Mediator,  in  what 
respect  mostiy  objected  to,  254. 

Miracle,  a  relative  term,  214 ;  whether 
the  analogy  of  nature  affiurda  any 
presumption  against  their  reality, 
210-217;  the  primary  design  of 
titem,  198;  how  they  confirm 
natond  religion,  ib. ;  peeoiiar  to  the 
Mosaic  and  Christian  religion,  279; 
rekaled  in  Scriptare,  281;  recorded 
in  Scripture,  confirmed  firom  the 
credibility  of  common  history,  299; 
r^enred  to  in  St.  Paul's  Epistles, 
278 ;  proof  of  their  reality  afforded 
by  the  converaton  of  the  &rst  Chris- 
tiana^ 281. 

Moral  actions,  how  affected  by  a  com- 
maad,  230. 

Moral  iMnlty,  see  Gosiscience. 

Moral  obligations,  whence  their  fi»ce 
arisen  202. 

Moral  piecepts^  piefsnedto  Potttive, 
205,206. 

Morality  of  actions,  273. 

Myateriesy  as  great  in  natnro  aa  la 
(%riatiam^,  238. 

Mysteriousness  of  the  Christian  s^one 
no  objection  agaioit  it^  178. 
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Nature,  light  of,  intofficient,  194; 
Goone  of,  what,  101;  carried  on 
by  general  lawi,  183. 

Necessary  existence,  how  attributed 
to  God,  162,  note. 

Necessity  of  the  Fatalists,  does  not  ex- 
clude deliberation  and  choice,  175, 
176 ;  existence  of  things  by  necessity 
implies  an  agent,  164, 165 ;  does  not 
exclude  the  justice  of  punishment  for 
crimes,  167;  nor  the  proof  of  God's 
moral  character,  172 ;  in  what  re- 
spect the  opinion  of  necessity  may 
be  said  to  be  destructive  of  all  re- 
ligion, 176;  an  absurd  principle  of 
conduct  in  common  life,  165. 

Objections,  though  not  cleared  np,  do 
not  destroy  the  proof  of  religion, 
.184;  drawn  from  our  ignorance, 
absurd,  186  ;  against  the  argument 
from  analogy,  from  its  narrow 
influence,  815,  816;  against  the 
scheme  of  Providence  best  an- 
swered from  our  ignorance,  224; 
drawn  from  the  moral  world,  how 
solved,  181 ;  against  the  credibility 
of  future  punishments  obviated,  99; 
against  the  world's  being  designed 
for  a  state  of  moral  improvement 
in  virtue,  156 ;  the  matter  of  the 
Christian  Bevelation  must  appear 
liable  to,  220 ;  against  Christianity, 
drawn  from  the  manner  or  degree 
in  which  its  light  is  vonchst^ed, 
^218 ;  against  Christianity,  from  its 
supposed  want  of  universality,  229, 
259 ;  from  its  mysteriousness,  228 ; 
against  the  wisdom  of  it,  230; 
against  Christianity  itself,  as  dis- 
tinguished from  those  against  its 
evidence,  219;  against  the  scrip- 
tural doctrine  of  a  Redeemer,  253 ; 
against  Scripture,  their  frivolous- 
ness,  218 ;  as  to  its  not  answering 
our  preconceived  expectations,  224. 

Obligations  arising  from  the  possibi- 
lity that  Christianity  is  true,  185, 
264. 

Origen  quoted^  75. 


Passions,  contribute  to  make  bur  pre- 
sent state  a  state  of  trial,  151 ;  are 
excited  towards  particular  objects, 
whether  we  will  or  no,  150 ;  how 
to  be  regulated,  152. 

Passive  impressions  stronger  than  ac- 
tive habits,  142. 

St.  Paul's  Epistles,  what  distinct  proof 
of  Christianity  they  afford,  278. 

Perception  may  be  without  external 
objects,  89. 

Person,  what,  332. 

Personality,  in  what  sense  founded  in 
consciousness,  833. 

Pleasure  attending  the  gratification  of 
our  passions,  115. 

Positive  institutions  implied  in  the 
notion  of  a  visible  Church,  198 ;  the 
great  presumption  of  th&se  who 
slight  them,  209. 

Positive  precepts,  how  they  difier 
fix)m  moral,  207. 

Practice,  by  what  amount  of  eyidence 
often  determined,  315. 

Prejudices,  several  sorts  of,  292. 

Present  existence  affords  presmnption 
of  continuance,  82. 

Presumption,  see  Evidence. 

Principles,  assumed  antecedent  to  ex- 
perience, often  £Edhunou8,  229. 

Probability,  see  Evidence. 

Probation,  how  it  differs  from  moral 
government,  132. 

Proof,  practical,  what  is  meant  by  it, 
181. 

Prophecies  recorded  in  Scripture,  their 
design,  196;  concerning  the  Mes- 
siah^ how  understood  by  the  Jews 
before  the  coming  of  Christ,  297; 
the  conformity  between  prophecies 
and  events  not  merely  accidental, 
305;  the  force  of  the  aigument 
from  prophecies  is  best  seen  by 
taking  them  in  a  long  series,  296. 

Prophetic  History  confirmed  by  the 
state  of  the  world,  and  of  the 
Christum  Church,  305. 

Prophets,  did  not  friUy  comprehend 
all  which  they  wrote,  289. 

Providence,  see  God. 

Prudence^  requicei  ui  to  act,  though 
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there  is  no  probability  of  success, 
74. 

Puhishment,  its  proper  notion,  104 ;  of 
the  innocent  for  the  guilty,  how  £ir 
it  affects  the  doctrine  of  Christ's 
satisfaction,  254 ;  instances  of  vica- 
rious ponishment  in  the  daily  course 
of  Providence,  255. 

Reason,  an  incompetent  judge  of  Qod's 
means,  182;  could  not  have  dis- 
covered the  scheme  of  Christianity, 
213 ;  an  incompetent  judge  of  divine 
revelation,  262 ;  this  consideration 
affords  no  presumption  against  reve- 
lation, 263. 

Reasoning  upon  the  principles  of  others, 
what  is  meant  by  it,  317. 

Redemption,  the  scriptural  doctrine  of, 
249 ;  illustrated  by  experience,  243 ; 
further  illustrated  by  aiialogy,  324 ; 
why  we  are  incompetent  judges  of 
it,  253 ;  see  Sufferings,  Punishment, 
Mediator. 

Reflection,  our  powers  of,  do  not  de- 
pend upon  our  bodily  powers,  93. 

Religion,  is  founded  in  the  moral 
character  of  God,  158 ;  implies 
our  being  in  a  state  of  probation, 
273;  why  its  evidence  has  been 
left  doubtful,  269;  such  doubtful- 
ness does  not  destroy  its  obliga- 
tion, 264 ;  the  state  of  religion  in 
the  heathen  world,  194;  distin- 
guished into  internal  and  external, 
202 ;  natural  religion  owes  its  rise 
and  establishment  to  revelation, 
293 ;  the  great  advantages  which  it 
receives  from  Christianity,  196; 
what  credibility  it  receives  from  the 
miracles  recorded  in  Scripture,  %b. ; 
how  promoted  by  the  settlement  of 
a  visible  Church,  199. 

Remorse,  what,  112. 

Repentance  insufficient  to  expiate 
guilt,  824 ;  general  sense  of  man- 
kind upon  it,  252. 

Resignation  to  God's  will,  an  essential 
part  of  virtue,  158. 

Revelation,  necessary  to  explain  the 


scheme  of  the  universe,  125;  to 
supply  the  defects  of  natural  reli- 
gion, 194 ;  given  at  the  beginning 
of  the  world,  in  what  sense  miracu- 
lous, 213. 

Revealed  Religion  [viz..  Christian], 
201 ;  a  short  view  of  its  scheme, 
233 ;  its  evidence,  part  direct — 
part  collateral,  305 ;  why  left  at 
all  doubtful,  326;  unreasonable  to 
expect  to  have  all  difficulties  in  it 
cleared)  315;  objections  against  the 
matter  of,  232 ;  how  for  to  be 
judged  of  by  reason,  229 ;  the  rash- 
ness of  treating  it  with  disregard, 
209 ;  account  of  its  first  establish- 
ment, 304 ;  what  strength  its  evi- 
dence receives  firom  the  conversion 
and  zeal  of  the  first  Christians,  282; 
Jewish  and  Christian,  the  degrees 
of  their  evidence  different  at  differ- 
ent times,  259. 

Rewards  and  Punishments,  in  nature, 
correspond  to  virtue  and  vice,  103. 

Sacrifices,   propitiatory,  their  general 
prevalence,  252;    legal,   their  de- 
sign, ib,;   the  death  of  Christ  a     * 
proper  sacrifice,  %b. 

Scepticism  about  the  evidence  of  re- 
ligion implies  a  suspicion  at  least 
of  its  being  true,  266. 

Sceptics  among  us  inexcusable,  314. 

Scripture  considered  in  an  historical 
view,  294;  the  genuineness  of 
Scripture  history  shown  by  inter- 
nal evidence,  276,  278,  279,  &c.; 
and  by  correspondent  facts,  and 
other  histories,  281;  its  meaning 
not  always  to  be  explained  accord- 
ing to  the  common  rules  of  criti- 
cism, 288 ;  difficulties  of,  no  argu- 
ment of  its  not  coming  from  God, 
75;  the  unreasonableness  of  ex- 
pecting to  have  all  difficulties  in 
it  cleared,  311;  probably  contains 
several  truths  as  yet  undiscovered, 
227  ;  the  common  objections  against 
it  are  frivolous,  306;  the  folly  of 
rejecting  it  because  it  does  not  an- 
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ewer  our  preconceived  expectatioiuB, 
222;  the  Jewish  history  in  it  con- 
firmed by  known  fact,  802;  its 
prophetic  history  confirmed  by  the 
state  of  the  world,  and  of  the 
Christian  Church,  305. 

Self,  its  sameness  does  not  depend 
upon  the  sameness  of  our  body,  86. 

Self-denial  promotes  resignation  to 
God's  will,  159. 

Self-love,  whether  this  principle  wants 
to  be  improved,  150,  152. 

Senses,  their  dissolution  does  not  im- 
ply the  dissolution  of  the  agent,  85. 

Soul,  its  indivisibility,  86. 

Temptations,  how  they  serve  to  im- 
prove our  virtue,  164. 

Testimony,  see  Evidence. 

Trinity,  whence  our  obligation  of  duty 
to  each  Person  in  th«  Trinity  arises, 
202. 

Trial,  state  of,  what  is  implied  in 
the  notion  of  it,  182 ;  intended  for 
our  improvement,  and  to  qualify  us 
for  future  happiness,  154 ;  may  be 
also  intended  for  the  manifestation 
of  our  characters,  161. 

Understanding,  our  probation  with 
regard  to  it  upon  the  subject  of  re- 
ligion, 263. 


Universality,  objections  against  Christ- 
ianity firom  its  supposed  want  of, 
how  answered^  229,  259. 

Vegetables,  no  arguing  firom  their 
decay  to  that  of  living  creatures,  96. 

Vice,  what  it  chiefly  consists  in,  338 ; 
the  manner  in  which  the  habit  of 
it  is  formed,  156 ;  success  of,  how 
reconciled  with  Good's  moral  govern- 
ment, 121 ;  why  not  always  pu- 
nished, 120. 

Viciousness,  what  it  is,  386,  &c. 

Virtue  corresponds  to  our  notion  of 
good  desert,  i&. ;  the  habit  of  virtue 
not  attainable  by  mere  contempla- 
tion, 142;  its  habit,  how  formed, 
149;  its  improvement  progressive, 
150 ;  improved  by  temptation,  153 ; 
its  tendency  to  improve  the  happi- 
ness of  kingdoms,  126;  why  not 
always  rewarded,  120;  a  qualifica- 
tion naturally  requisite  to  make  us 
happy  in  a  future  state,  134. 

World,  the,  fitted  to  be  a  state  of  dis- 
cipline for  moral  improvement,  154; 
the  natural  government  of  it  carried 
on  by  general  laws,  235. 

Touth,  its  great  importance,  147. 
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